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SKY- LAND! 

By  James  R.  Randal/. 


The  late  Judge  William  D.  Kelley  was 
an  intensely  practical  man,  and  so  not 
given  to  rhapsody,  but  he  has  left  on 
record  that  Western  North  Carolina  was 
the  most  beautiful  country  upon  which 
his  feet  or  eyes  ever  rested.  He  had 
visited  many  lands  and  gazed  upon 
many  transcendent  panoramas  unrolled 
by  the  Master  of  the  Universe.  He  was 
a  loyal  and  devoted  son  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  enthusiastically  loved  and  admired 
her  noble  scenery,  but  when  he  beheld 
the  unrivalled  majesty  and  picturesque- 
ness  of   Western    North    Carolina,   his 


honest  soul  expanded  with  the  prospect, 
and,  in  a  burst  of  genuine  candor,  he 
declared  that  never  before  had  he  looked 
upon  a  region  at  once  so  sublime  and 
entrancing.  What  Judge  Kelley  uttered 
has  been,  by  many  other  enthusiasts,  re- 
peated in  varying  phrase  and  similar 
tenor.  It  is  not  called  the  Land  of  the 
Sky  because  of  its  altitude.  There  are 
numerous  localities  that  surpass  it  in 
this  particular,  but  rather,  I  think,  be- 
cause of  a  peculiar  phenomenon  of  the 
region,  where  the  azure  atmosphere  that 
we  call  the  skies  descends,  or  seems  to 
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do  so,  actually  and  magically  upon  the 
tree  tops  and  mountain  sides,  so  that  the 
dazzled  spectator  almost  instinctively 
puts  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the  mys- 
terious panoply.  When  a  child  of 
earth  is  thus  moved,  as  it  were,  by 
heaven,  with  the  blue  ether  glorified  by 
sunlight,  and  the  alpine  groups  trans- 
formed in  shape  by  fugitive  clouds,  no 
wonder  his  mind  becomes  blissfully  ine- 
briated, his  soul  uplifted,  and  his  senses 
plumed  to  take  wing  from  the  solid 
globe  that  imprisons  his  feet.  The  dull- 
est fancy  cannot  resist  the  spell. 

The  ardent,  poetic  temperament  has 
a  conditional  foretaste  of  what  it  is  to 
escape  the  flesh  envelope  and  assume 
spiritual  alertness.  But  it  is  not  always 
thus  that  this  gorgeous  land  presents 
itself.  It  has  moods  of  tremendous 
energy,  and  to  make  returning  mildness 
more  alluring,  as  the  cunning  master  of 
music  intersperses  rude  chords  in  his 
glorious  melody,  it  veils  the  comely 
perfection  of  its  face  in  a  storm  of 
frowns,  but  only  such  as  triumphant 
beauty  can  assume  betimes.  Then  the 
alpine  cliffs  are  garmented  with  mist, 
while  the  Hyder  Ali  of  Cloud  Land 
poises  on  the  declivities,  concentrated 
with  black  wrath,  before  rushing  down 
in  fragmentary  battalions  upon  the  plains 
below.  But  there  is  no  ravage.  The 
little  hut  of  the  inhabitant  remains  un- 
scathed, still  emitting  from  its  rough 
chimney  a  curling  smoke,  and  the  lordly 
mansion,  perched  on  some  aspiring 
peak,  stands  steadfast,  while  the  fairy 
maiden  shrined  there  playfully  dabbles 
her  white  fingers  in  the  foam  of  the 
upper  deep.  From  the  dark  canopy  of 
the  great  giant  of  the  Smoky  range  leaps 
the  live  lightning,  and  a  thunder  roll 
bellows  or  crackles  or  mutters  in  a 
myriad  strange  defiles,  but  we  know 
that  behind  this  lowering  front,  hinting 
of  God's  smile  behind  the  tempest,  our 
winsome  Lady  of  the  Sky  is  laughing 
still,  with  the  spring  in  her  brilliant  eyes, 
and  the  wild  flowers,  smitten  by  sun- 
shine in  her  golden  hair.  Anon,  as  the 
seasons  are  made  mutable,  another 
phase  is  disclosed.  The  air  grows  cold 
as  if  in  the  clutch  of  some  Siberian  in- 
truder, and  feathery  flakes  pour  down 
their   "  snow  storm    of  stars,"   and  the 


mighty  monsters  of  the  mountain  world 
yield  placidly  to  their  chill,  pallid  cere- 
ments, but  we  feel  that  this  is  one  of  our 
enchanter's  displays  of  infinite  variety, 
and  that  our  spirits  are  held  in  thrall  for 
another  transformation.  And  what  a 
valiant  exaltation  the  chill  breath  of  the 
ozone-ladened  breeze  fixes  in  our  blood, 
and  what  roses  in  our  cheeks  !  How 
we  dominate  with  resistless  stride  the 
pedestrian  paths,  or  how  we  credit 
the  fable  of  the  Centaur,  when,  in 
the  fervor  ot  environment,  we  par- 
take of  the  joy  and  very  existence  of 
the  nimble  steed  we  have  bestrode  adven- 
turously !  In  other  climes  and  with 
other  surroundings  we  have  felt  languor, 
or  dullness,  or  restive  incapacity,  but 
here,  with  the  potent  inspiration  of  the 
panorama  and  the  atmosphere,  our 
whole  being  bounds  with  daring  brisk- 
ness and  mastering  activity.  In  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  powerful  forces 
put  in  play,  we  do  not  ask  if  life  be 
worth  living,  but  thank  God  that  we  are 
alive  and  filled  with  the  alchemy  of  Sky 
Land.  When  these  agencies  react  and 
demand  the  unbent  bow,  we  lounge,  it 
may  be  on  the  porches  of  the  grand 
hotel,  with  eyes  restful  upon  Pisgah 
and  the  enormous  petrifaction  of  the 
rat  that  never  budges  from  its  lair. 
Perchance,  with  appetite  made  robust 
and  undeniable,  we  attack  the  tooth- 
some repast  provided,  but  ever  and 
anon  we  glance  through  the  big 
windows  at  the  splendid  pictures  be- 
yond, as  if  we  were  afraid  that  some 
stray  expression  of  the  amphitheatre 
would  escape  us  unaware.  We  stroll, 
happy  and  satisfied,  to  the  piazza,  and 
loll  in  an  easy  chair,  puffing  at  pipe  or 
cigar,  but  never  ceasing  to  confront  ad- 
miringly the  scenes  that  intoxicated  us 
from  the  first.  The  sun  has  driven  its 
fiery,  glowing  chariot  beyond  the  vast 
barrier  of  loam  and  basalt,  but  left  a 
sparkling,  glowing,  radiant  wake  behind. 
The  clouds  are  blushing  like  traditional 
brides,  and  the  sorcerer  of  the  sky  has 
grouped  them  among  shining  lakes  and 
islands  and  the  witching  perspective  that 
this  inimitable  artist  alone  can  fashion 
and  dissolve.  You  presently  under- 
stand how  the  poet  merely  revealed 
what  he  had    seen  when    Night    drop- 
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ped  her  crimson  mantle  and  pinned 
it  with  a  star.  And  it  was  no  ex- 
aggeration when  the  grim  Carlyle 
bade  us  witness  how  Bootes  drags 
his  reluctant  dogs  in  a  leash  of  sidereal 
fire,  or  how  mailed  Orion  flames  his 
plumes  'mid  bright-battalioned  planets. 
As  the  mystic  dusk  robes  the  familiar 
scenery  with  a  pall,  we  hear  the  insect 
world,  if  it  be  the  proper  season,  con- 
versing in  a  thousand  tongues,  startled 
anon  by  the  shrill  cry  of  a  night  bird, 
and  possibly  we  wonder  if  the  momen- 
tary shadow  on  the  orb  of  the  moon 
was  the  vagrant  pinion  of  Minerva's 
bird,  or  the  flashing  stroke  of  the  eagle, 
put  to  flight  from  his  eyry  slumber. 
Then  the  vision  fades,  and  some  drowsy 
sprite,  circling  in  the  atmosphere,  infects 
us  with  somnolency.  We  cannot  resist 
it,  unless  perchance  strong  coffee  or 
some  such  insidious  decoction  has  vio- 
lated, for  a  time,  the  blessed  min- 
istering of  sleep  that  men,  who  have 
betrayed  or  lost  it,  would  give  mil- 
lions to  enjoy.  We  move  to  our 
apartment  in  amiable  indolence,  and 
hardly  has  our  head  touched  the  invit- 
ing pillow  when  we  reach  that  condition 
wherein,  as  Lew  Wallace  says,  even  the 
wicked  cease  to  sin.  And  if  we  have 
scientifically  and  rationally  allowed 
the  wholesome  air  to  enter  a  little  at 
the  top  and  a  little  at  the  bottom 
of  our  window,  what  slumber  we 
enjoy,  unless  we  have  deliberately  as- 
sailed and  violated  every  law  conducive 
to  repose !  We  know  that  while  we  rest 
no  noxious  thing  can  enter  our  lungs, 
but  the  pure,  sweet,  invigorating  wind 
Irom  the  heights  is  visiting  our  whole 
system  and  repairing  what  other  atmos- 
pheres may  have  put  in  peril.  What  a 
blessing,  after  such  refreshment,  to  rise 
in  the  earlier  morning  and  prayerfully 
go  to  the  window  for  another  glance  at 
the  wonderland  that  has  made  us  a 
willing  prisoner  to  its  enticements  !  We 
salute  the  mountains  as  loyal  friends, 
and  they,  after  a  vogue  of  their  own, 
appear  to  reciprocate  our  salute.  They, 
too,  appear  renovated  with  the  dews  of 
night,  and  their  variegated  vestments 
glitter  with  adornment.  The  fascinating 
curves  of  the  French  Broad  river  cleave 
the  landscape,  and  the  swift,  clear  tide 


laves  the  feet  of  the  giant  peaks,  whose 
fertile  valleys,  smiling  it  may  be  with 
agricultural  abundance,  betoken  that  this 
is  a  fertile  as  well  as  a  grand  and  attrac- 
tive region.  How  that  fine  farm  called 
Tahkeostee  projects  itself  like  an  im- 
mense backbone  upon  the  undulating 
piedmont,  and  how  you  scheme  about 
the  happiness  of  a  proprietor  who  holds 
the  title  to  such  a  domain  !  But  you 
need  a  nearer  view,  and,  as  all  manner 
of  vehicles  or  horses  are  at  disposal, 
you  take  an  excursion  there,  crossing 
the  railway  track  and  handsome  bridge 
to  emerge  upon  a  firm  country  road. 
You  look  back,  and  the  prospect  is 
brave  with  splendid  hotels,  villas  of  all 
manner  of  architecture,  and  the  city  of 
Asheville,  which,  because  chiefly  of  the 
tourist  travel,  is  rapidly  taking  rank  with 
the  first  cities  of  the  State,  by  manufac- 
turing, by  drainage  and  by  the  discovery 
that  all  of  the  pure  air  on  earth  cannot 
make  amends  for  water  contamina- 
tion. And  so,  with  generous,  innocent 
fountain- sources  everywhere  at  the  bid- 
ding of  man,  Asheville  and  all  Western 
Carolina  have  nothing  to  crave  for  in  the 
way  of  physical  health  and  happiness. 

Wooed  by  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
you  spur  your  horse  higher  and  higher 
up  the  ascent,  and  find  that  some  rich 
man  has  fixed  his  abode  in  more  or  less 
of  grandeur  atop  the  alpine  plateau, 
and  you  look  down  upon  humbler  moun- 
tains and  far  away  into  the  vista,  where 
the  locomotive  is  pushing  its  path  from 
Henderson,  or  it  may  be  Hickory  Gap. 
Descending  the  road  you  follow  along 
the  bright,  rippling  stream,  passing  habi- 
tations of  various  kinds,  now  rude  or 
humble,  and  now  comfortable  or  charm- 
ing. At  last  you  reach  a  spot  that  the 
poet  Moore  would  have  raved  about  in 
undying  song,  for  it  is  worthy  of  any 
singer,  who,  however  tuneful,  might 
well  despair  of  bringing  justice  to  the 
realm  of  so  much  beauty.  The  dwelling 
there  is  not  a  palace,  but  evidently  the 
abode  of  taste  and  wealth.  The  garden 
is  what  you  have  dreamed  about,  when 
young  and  addicted  to  Lalla  Rookh. 
What  a  wealth  of  flowers  and  how  artis- 
tically displayed  !  The  air  is  perfumed 
all  about  this  fairy  kingdom  and  you 
instinctively  look  askance  for  the  appari- 
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tion  of  Prince  Charming,  or  the  Fair 
One  with  the  Golden  Locks.  The 
Prince  I  have  not  seen,  but  the  Fair 
One  was  visible  and,  with  her  guidance, 
I  am  permitted,  in  a  luxurious  nook,  to 
scan  the  surrounding  glories.  There  is 
no  other  just  such  site  for  perfect  habi- 
tation, for  it  is  at  the  meeting  of  the 
waters,  which  glisten  far  below.     Here 


Vanderbilt  has 
to    spend   upon 


place  where  our  modern  Kubla  Khan, 
Mr.  George  Vanderbilt,  must  alight  to 
visit  the  matchless  pleasure  dome  he 
has  decreed  on  the  heights  beyond  the 
summer  lodge  of  the  Fair  One  with  the 
Golden  Locks,  where,  in  imagination, 
we  are  now  spectator.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  how  much  Mr 
spent  or  will  continue 

what  fame  heralds  as  the  most 
complete  and  magnificent  es- 
tate owned  by  any  private 
gentlemen,  and  one  that  few 
royal  personages  could  obtain. 
Without  summing  up  the  oft- 
repeated  and  dry  statistics  of 
the  dimension  of  his  residence, 
out-houses,  stables,  barns  and 
acres,  it  is  enough  to  under- 
stand that,  after  the  method 
of  another  marvelous  man 
who  has  metamorphosed  St. 
Augustine,  unstinted  opulence 
and     modern    art     have    met 


the  impetuous  French  Broad  rushes  to 
the  embrace  of  the  gentle  Swannanoa, 
and  here  their  mingled  tides  laughingly 
and  pellucidly  hasten  to  kiss  the  await- 
ing and  absorbing  sea.  The  mountains 
are  marshalled  on  dress  parade  in  one 
mighty  ring  around  this  centre  of  love- 
liness, and  the  dream  you  have  fallen 
voluntarily  into  is  only  dissolved,  and 
not  unpleasantly,  by  the  matter-of-fact 
tracks  of  steel  that  glisten  at  the  base  of 
the  hill,  and  the  snorting  or  clanging  or 
whistling  engine  that  plunges,  with  its 
train,  toward  the  station,  which  is  now, 
by  local  significance,  well  known  as  the 
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for  material  transformation.  No  amount 
of  money  could  reproduce  the 
natural  splendor  of  the  location, 
but  science  and  skill  and  Aladdin's 
lamp,  which  is  ready  money  and  a 
superabundance  of  it,  can  rear  castles 
and  improve  grounds  in  a  way  to  be 
worthy  of  such  scenes  of  Arcadian 
majesty  and  beauty  all  around.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  rich  young  man, 
who  is  highly  educated,  most  accom- 
plished, and  a  lover  of  literature  in  all  of 
its  development,  while  kind  and  gentle 
and  benignant,  that  he  should  have  de- 
termined upon  this  place  of  all  the 
places  in  the  world  to  rear  his  incom- 
parable home  and  be  a  veritable  mon- 
arch of  much  that  he  surveyed,  though 
not  all.  And  yet,  having  once  had 
vision  of  this  alluring  sphere,  it  would 
be  indeed  a  source  of  astonishment  if  it 
failed  to  exercise  upon  him  the  sorcery 
I  so  feebly  portray.  The  fancy  takes 
flight  and  pictures  to  itself  what  may  be 
the  result  of  such  a  scheme.  Will  he, 
when  the  palace  is  completed  and  every- 
thing exhausted  to  lashion  it  as  he 
aspired,  be  any  more  content  than  he 
was  before?  Will  he  abandon  the 
mighty  Babylon  of  the  East  and  abide 
at  his  gorgeous  Southern  hermitage, 
with  its  imperial  setting  ?  Will  he  sim- 
ply flit  there,  from  time  to  time,  and,  at 
other  seasons,  leave  his  domain,  like  a 
haunted  palace,  a  stupendous  show-place 
or  proverbial  folly  ?  Will  he  settle 
there,  and  perchance  wed  the  Fair  One 
with  the  Golden  Locks,  becoming  racy 
of  the  soil  of  the  Old  North  "State, 
dispensing  joy,  hospitality,  munificence 
and  rational  bounty  ?  Will  he,  having 
more  than  emulated  the  author  of 
Vathek  in  construction,  live,  like  Beck- 
ford,  to  behold  the  ruin  of  his  aspira- 
tion? But  what  is  the  use  of  tossing 
these  gilded  juggler  balls  in  the  air  of 
imagination,  and  making  inquiries  of 
that  future  which  does  not  belong  to 
any  mortal  ?  Suffice  it  practically,  that 
young  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  appreciated 
the  South,  yielded  homage  to  her 
natural  magnetism,  and  made  his  deeds 
speak  louder  than  words  of  praise. 
Let  us  take  for  granted  that  he  will 
never  weary  of  his  designs  and  that 
Providence  has  in  store  for  him  and  his 


surroundings  special  and  exceptional 
benedictions. 

Adjacent  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  princi- 
pality are  the  grounds  of  the  Kenilworth 
Inn,  which  would  have  delighted  Amy 
Robsart  and  disarmed  her  enemies. 
Never  did  British  beauty  of  any  country 
preceding  this  command,  even  at  the 
hands  of  royalty,  so  many  comforts  as 
the  Kenilworth  lavishly  displays  for  the 
delectation  of  the  most  exacting  creature. 
When  this  is  said,  what  need  of  multi- 
plying words  or  measuring  with  yard- 
sticks the  magnificence  of  the  various 
compartments  of  the  house  or  its  broad 
baronial  park  ?  Unless  you  are  imper- 
vious to  all  enticement,  you  will  be 
impelled  to  see  these  marvels  through 
your  own  eyes  and  then  compare  your 
impressions  with   mine. 

Perhaps  you  who  visit  Western  North 
Carolina  find  instinct  within  you  some 
of  the  fiery  blood  of  Orion  or  Nimrod 
or  Buffalo  Bill,  and  wish  to  exercise  it 
in  the  slaughter  of  beasts  and  birds. 
Well,  with  your  improved  weapon,  with 
all  modern  lethal  devices,  in  dear  old 
clothes  that  are  already  creased  in  the 
seams  and  baggy  at  the  knees,  you 
may,  with  the  rugged  father  of  Esmer- 
alda, or  one  of  her  tough,  nimble 
brothers,  follow  the  black  bear  to  his 
cave  or  track  partridges,  grouse  or 
squirrels  to  their  leafy  haunts,  and  make 
them  acquainted  with  death  or  anguish. 
You  may,  even  without  having  conned 
the  pages  of  Isaak  Walton,  be  impas- 
sioned for  snaring  diplomatic  and 
pugnacious  trout,  with  an  insect  engen- 
dered by  the  artificer  or  with  the  native 
minnow ;  and,  if  so,  your  selection  of 
streams  will  be  easy  and  your  game-bag 
should  be  bulging  with  trophies  when 
you  homeward  wend  your  way,  with 
appetite  of  a  ploughman  for  the  fare 
of  a  French  chef  who  has  been  beguiled 
by  Col.  Coxe  as  the  presiding  genius  of 
his  kitchen  and  larder.  And  the 
Colonel  will,  after  supper,  make  merry 
with  you,  as  becomes  an  elegant  gentle- 
man, who  has  carried  his  accomplish- 
ments all  over  the  world,  and  who 
laughingly  declares  that  he  is  "the  only 
man  extant  who  was  killed  on  both 
sides  during  the  war."  He  had  posses- 
sions at  the   North  and  South,  and  his 
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respective  substitutes  were  among'  the 
unreturning  brave.  So,  by  proxy,  he 
was  slain  twice,  and  yet  is  still  alive  to 
the  gratification  of  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers.  You  will  be  sure  to  get  an 
invitation  from  him  to  drive,  with  a 
jocund  company  of  both  sexes,  in  his 
tally-ho-coach,  which  is  as  well  ap- 
pointed as  any  in  the  land,  and  it  is  a 
memorable  thing  to  see  him  handle  the 
ribbons  over  four  thoroughbreds  that 
were  nurtured  on  bluest  and  most  suc- 
culent  of    Kentucky  grass.       A    drive 


he  can,  like  a  fellow  does  to  his  skin, 
and,  in  serious  interludes,  loves  even  its 
occasionally  disreputable  roads,  which 
are,  at  any  rate,  picturesque  and  in- 
formal. He  may  escort  you  to  a  friend's 
place  of  concealment,  the  den  of  "the 
chemist,"  the  alchemist  of  moonshine 
whiskey,  warranted,  no  doubt,  to  kill  at 
three  hundred  yards.  I  have  always 
pitied  these  proscribed  brethren,  the 
victims  of  our  internal,  or  what  no  less  a 
person  than  Thomas  Jefferson  is  cred- 
ited with  denominating  "infernal"  law. 
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with  Colonel  Coxe  and  such  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  he  groups  around  him  is 
an  experience  that  you  will  fondle,  some 
day,  when  business  or  a  kindred  com- 
monplace tie  fetters  you  to  a  dull  or 
smoky  town.  You  will  then  comprehend 
that  poor  girl,  a  rustic  heroine  and 
living  martyr,  when  she  could  forgive 
the  miserable  man  who  had  repaid  her 
with  ingratitude  and  desertion,  but 
could  not  divine  how,  though  he  left 
her,  he  could  leave  "The  Mountings." 

In  a  rollicking  mood  you  may  venture 
to  pay  a  pop-call  on  Bill  Nye,  who, 
though  he  pokes  perfunctory,  periodical 
fun  at  the  Sky  Land,  clings  to  it,  when 


The  moonshiner  naturally  has  as  much 
right  to  boil  his  fruit  or  grain  into  spir- 
its as  the  farmer  has  to  put  hominy  hot 
in  the  caldron,  but  the  law  places  a  nega- 
tive upon  his  claim,  and  fosters  and 
pampers  the  trusts  that  so  much  trouble 
the  Democratic  conscience,  but  are  in- 
geniously utilized  to  pay  pensions  or  run 
the  government.  So  the  mountain 
chemist  is  given  to  hiding  and,  at  times, 
when  hunted  too  persistently,  to  shoot- 
ing his  pursuers.  This  is  all  wrong,  be- 
cause unlawful,  but  it  is  hard  to  in- 
struct the  grey  matter  of  his  brain  on 
such  subjects.  It  is  grewsome  to  see 
these    lank,    leathery,    unkempt,    semi- 
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barbarous  brethren  brought  into  court 
with  manacles  on  their  limbs  and  sum- 
marily consigned  to  doleful  exile  in  dis- 
tant dungeons.  You  will,  when  you  see 
them  and  their  wives  and  their  progeny, 
wonder  how  such  a  country  can  produce 
such  specimens  of  humanity,  but  it  is 
easily  understood  when  explanation  is  at 
hand.  In  that  region  are  reared  the 
best  of  cattle,  sheep,  poultry  and  fruits, 
but  the  moonshiner  disdains  them.  He 
prefers,  or  habit  and  poverty  compel 
him  to  prefer,  soggy,  hot  biscuit,  exces- 
sive coffee,  cadaverous,  greasy  bacon, 
assassinated  in  a  frying  pan.  He  drinks 
too  much  of  his  own  fiery  decoction  and 
too  little  of  the  salubrious  water  that 
leaps,  gushes  and  sparkles  on  every 
hand.  If  one  could  capture  young 
moonshiner  girls  and  boys,  feed  them  on 
civilized  diet,  girdle  them  with  proper 
comfort,  garment  them  decently,  treat 
them  amiably  and  educate  them  whole- 
somely, the  transformation  would  be 
thorough,  startling  and  supreme.  It 
would  be  an  object  lesson  conveying  its 
own  moral,  and  this  would  be  the  evolu- 
tion of  many  Esmeraldas  off  the  mimic 
stage,  and  many  a  sturdy,  comely, 
valiant,  intellectual  man,  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  the  Senate  such  typical  Caro- 
linians as  Vance  and  Ransom. 

Speaking  of  Vance,  if  you  loitered  in 
Sky  Land,  in  midsummer,  you  might 
make  your  way  to  Gombroon,  his  high- 
land roost,  and  be  sure  of  an  old- 
fashioned  welcome.  No  man  has  a 
heartier  nature  and  no  man  is  more  of  an 
adorer,  so  to  speak,  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  He  would  tell  you  charac- 
teristic anecdotes  of  his  wonderful  career 
and  hold  you,  as  the  ancient  mariner 
did  the  wedding'  guests,  with  wit  and 
wisdom,  such  as  Master  Coleridge  never 
"dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy."  So  you 
would  understand  from  him  what  potent 
possibilities  this  clime  possesses,  and 
how  from  the  very  elements  there  is 
distilled  a  subtle  essence  that  holds  in 
solution  the  formation  of  noble  men 
and  beautiful  women. 

Ii,  for  instance,  you  had  an  agreeable, 
harmonious  company  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  at  Battery  Park  Hotel, 
and  longed  for  an  ideal  trip,  not  too 
long,    and    which    would    entertainingly 


add  to  your  stock  of  enchantment,  I 
doubt  not  that  Mr.  McKissick,  who  is 
young  and  genial  and  intelligent,  as 
becomes  a  cavalier  South  Carolinian 
and  manager  of  a  great  caravanserai, 
would  suggest  a  trip  to  the  Hot  Springs, 
which,  by  rail,  is  not  many  miles  away. 
If  you  could  prevail  upon  McKissick  to 
join  your  party,  it  would  be  an  accent- 
uated treat,  for  he  has  been  an 
ardent,  expert,  accomplished  newspaper 
man,  and  is  bubbling  over  with  high 
health  and  fresh  humor.  This  maroon 
is  altogether  delicious.  From  the  car 
window  you  get  rapid  but  incessantly 
changing  views  of  the  French  Broad, 
which,  crossed  and  recrossed  and 
paralleled,  is  never  out  of  sight.  It  is 
mild  and  clear  flowing  ;  it  is  turbulent, 
swift  and  vocal ;  it  is  free  from  impedi- 
ment ;  it  is  vexed  with  rapids  and  frus- 
trated with  boulders  as  if  a  battle  of 
Titans  had  been  contested  to  stormy 
demolition ;  it  is  always  charming.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  passage  has  never 
for  an  instant  tormented  you,  and  even 
the  most  voluble  talker  is  content  to  let 
his  tongue  "keep  Sunday" — as  an  old 
darkey  said — in  the  presence  of  this 
water  course  which  descends  in  glory 
through  the  mountain  defiles.  These 
mountains  enclose  you,  but  they  are  not 
like  their  Swiss  family  bare  and  bleak 
and  tawny,  but  lush  with  emerald 
foliage  or  cultivated  to  their  very  brows. 
The  Mountain  Park  Hotel  at  Hot 
Springs,  like  all  first-class  establish- 
ments hereabout,  is  equipped  sump- 
tuously. It  has  miles  of  piazzas.  It 
nestles  in  a  happy  valley.  The  river 
runs  hard- by,  and,  at  this  point,  is  nar- 
row but  energetic.  It  is  a  cold  stream, 
but  here,  a  few  feet  from  the  surface, 
hot  fountains  are  latent,  and  any  positive 
disturbance  of  the  earth-crust  is  followed 
by  vaporous  exhalations.  The  baths 
are  seductive,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause you  are  immersed  in  dazzling 
marble  tanks  and  the  liquid  purrs  you 
like  velvet  in  motion.  You  can  drink 
vast  quantities  of  this  fluid  for  it  has 
amazing  lightness  and  makes  a  delicate 
stomach  feel  "like  a  gentleman."  Won- 
drous tales  are  told  of  its  curative  facul- 
ties, and  I  take  for  granted  that  a 
rheumatic    or  dyspeptic  manorwcman 
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soon  gets  ashamed,  in  such  ablution 
and  bibulation,  of  racking  muscles  and 
azure  imps.  By  what  volcanic  agency 
this  phenomenon  occurs  we  can  only 
conjecture.  The  probability  is  that  the 
central  fires  are  nearer  than  usual  to  the 
surface,  or  that  the  boiling  waters  that 
can  ordinarily  be  reached  by  hard, 
pertinacious  mining  toil,  thousands  of 
feet  deep,  find  here  some  propulsion  and 
channel  of  their  own  and  need  only  a 
touch  to  make  them  disclose  their  vir- 


tues. If  they  do  not  "create  a  spirit 
under  the  ribs  of  death,"  they  spur  on 
an  appetite  that  may  have  lost  all  zest, 
and  when  a  man  is  impatient  for  his 
meals  and  partakes  ol  them  with  satis- 
faction, disease  has  small  hold  upon 
him, 

One  of  the  weird  sights  of  this  region 
is  a  mountain  fire.  On  a  dark  night 
such  conflagrations  are,  of  course,  more 
spectacular,  and  when  belts  of  flame 
cover   laree    areas    and    are    detached 
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fiercely  from  one  another,  the  resem- 
blance to  Kilauea,  the  burning  lake  of 
the  Sandwich  Island,  is  startling.  In 
these  days  of  Hawaiian  perturbation 
and  discussion  one  could  easily  imagine 
that  he  was  in  the  Eden  Isle  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  might  look  for  dusky 
maidens  darting  by  on  horseback  with 
red  hybiscus  flowers  blushing  in  their 
lustrous  black  hair. 

This  enchanted  region  is  reached  by 
the  Richmond  &  Danville  railroad, 
whose  lines  furnish  approach  also  to 
many  other  places  in  the  alpine 
location  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
that  merit  equal  attention  with  these 
scenes  so  imperfectly  described  or 
sketched  from  memory.  Caesar's  Head, 
near  Greenville,  is  a  genuine  curiosity, 
and  even  the  old  European  or  Rocky 
Mountain  traveller  admits  that  the  pros- 
pect from  this  precipitous  elevation  is 
awesome  and  inspirational.  At  the  old 
town  of  Clarksville,  in  North  Georgia, 
the  scenery  is  transcendent.  Once  you 
have  seen  Mount  Yonah  you  will  never 
iorget  it,  and  when  will  ever  fade  from 
your  recollection  the  prodigious  carving, 
by  witchery  in  distant  perspective,  of 
the  Cherokee  chief  stretched  gigantically 
upon  his  sky-line  bier  ?  From  the 
porches  of  Roseneath  villa  you  best  dis- 
cern this  strange  conformation.  There 
he  extends,  in  tremendous  dimensions, 
graven  on  the  horizon,  a  distinct  and 
spectral  Indian  shape,  with  drooping 
plumes.  The  people  thereabout  know 
him  familiarly  as  Skiahjagustah.  You 
may,  in  quest  of  gold,  for  the  region  is 
full  of  it,  seek  to  penetrate  this  myster- 
ious personage,  but  he  will  vanish  as 
you  approach  him,  transformed  to  com- 
mon rock  and  tree  and  shrub,  and  yet 
reappear  by  enchantment  when  you  go 
back  to  Roseneath  and  summon  him 
from  beyond  the  Soquee  river.  Here 
asthma  has  no  clutch  and  rheumatism 
ceases  to  torment.  A  German  workman 
came  here  crippled  from  New  Jersey,  and 
presently  grew  perfectly  well  in  this  cli- 
mate. He  is  busily  at  work  in  wood  and 
iron  in  a  shop  of  his  own,  and  happy  in 
possession  of  a  little  farm,  which  has  a 
famous  vineyard  like  unto  those  which 
gem  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  or  Moselle. 

Just  beyond  Clarksville  is  one  of  the 


most  beautiful  valleys  in  all  this  world — 
the  Vale  of  Nacoochee — with  Yonah 
dominating  the  fertile  plain,  and  the 
upper  Chattahoochee  river  purling 
around  it.  Here  the  mound  builders  of 
the  continent  had  cherished  habitation, 
and  here  they  left  monumental  signs  of 
their  existence.  Here  the  Cherokee 
loved  to  dwell,  and  just  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  circumjacent  to  the 
mound,  where  clover  and  corn  attain  ex- 
ceptional proportions,  is  a  cemetery  fat 
with  Indian  death.  From  Clarksville  to 
Toccoa  and  Tallulah  Falls  is  a  mere 
jaunt  of  an  hour  or  so.  But  why  attempt 
to  portray  the  graceful  cascade  and  the 
terrible  torrent  ?  Ben  Perley  Poore,  who 
had  roamed  in  many  lands  and  had 
adoration  of  all  sights  of  nature  of  a 
high  and  exceptional  kind,  once  told  me 
that  after  all  of  his  wanderings  the 
scenes  that  lingered  longest  and  fondest 
in  his  memory  were  those  around  Clarks- 
ville and  Tallulah.  Oh,  you  must  see 
for  yourself  the  unrivalled  Georgia 
waterfall,  with  its  tremendous  chasm 
and  precipitous  descent,  not  in  one  roar 
of  waters,  but  by  successive  leaps  and 
bounds  and  plunges,  alternately  divided 
in  swirling  pools  before  dashing  head- 
long down  to  the  palpitating  plain.  Each 
fall  is  distinct  in  itself  and  of  varied 
fury,  as  you  will  perceive  either  from 
the  brink  of  the  abyss  or  in  touch 
with  the  vital  torrent.  This,  too,  is 
the  Sky  Land  —  glorious  land  — and 
here,  in  the  coming  time,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  alpine  region  of  the  South,  many 
thousands  will  come  ecstatically.  St. 
Augustine  waited  long  for  a  Flagler  and 
Asheville  for  a  Coxe,  but  they  came  in 
the  ripeness  of  time  and  amazingly  well 
did  they  perform  the  work  appointed  for 
them.  If  some  men  like  these  should, 
in  their  opulence,  propose  to  magnify 
Clarksville,  Nacoochee  and  Tallulah, 
what  new  splendors  will  come  to  the 
Land  of  the  Sky,  and  what  blessings 
will  be  lavished  upon  thousands  of 
human  beings  who  only  need  to  know 
the  South  to  love  it,  and  who  are  beck- 
oned back  to  health  and  strength  and 
happiness  where 

"  Far,  vague  and  dim, 
The  mountains  swim." 


THE    SOUTH    BEFORE   THE   WAR. 


By  Richard  H.  Edmonds 


I. 


In  order  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  progress  made  by  the  South 
during  the  last  ten  years  it  is  necessary 
to  know  something  of  its  condition 
prior  to  the  war  and  immediately  after 
that  disastrous  struggle.  "The  New 
South,"  a  term  which  is  so  popular 
everywhere  except  in  the  South,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  country  of  differ- 
ent ideas  and  different  business  methods 
from  those  which  prevailed  in  the  old 
ante-bellum  days.  The  origin  of  the 
term  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion,  but  the  writer  has  rarely 
seen  it  ascribed  to  what  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  first  use  of  it.  During 
the  war  the  harbor  and  town  of  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Northern  forces,  and  while  they  were 
stationed  there  a  paper  called  "The 
New  South"  was  established  by  Mr. 
Adam  Badeau,  who  was  afterwards 
General  Grant's  secretary.  This  was 
probably  the  first  time  that  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  Southern  States.  Its 
use  now,  as  intended  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  the  progress  of  the  South 
of  late  years  is  something  entirely  new 
and  foreign  to  this  section,  something 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  an 
infusion  of  outside  energy  and  money 
is  wholly  unjust  to  the  South  of  the 
past  and  present.  It  needs  but  little 
investigation  to  show  that  prior  to  the 
war  the  South  was  fully  abreast  of  the 
times  in  all  business  interests,  and  that 
the  wonderful  industrial  growth  which  it 
has  made  since  1880  has  been  mainly 
due  to  Southern  men  and  Southern 
money.  The  South  heartily  welcomes 
the  investment  of  outside  capital  and 
the  immigration  of  all  good  people, 
regardless  of  their  political  predilections, 
but  it  insists  that  it  shall  receive  from 
the   world    the    measure    of    credit    to 


which  it  is  entitled  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  own  people.  In  the  rehab- 
ilitation of  the  South  after  the  war 
Southern  men  led  the  way.  Out  of 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  this  section 
until  1876  they  blazed  the  path  to 
prosperity.  They  built  cotton  mills  and 
iron  furnaces  and  demonstrated  the 
profitableness  of  these  enterprises. 
Southern  men  founded  and  built  up 
Birmingham,  which  first  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  the  marvellous 
mineral  resources  of  that  section,  and  to 
Southern  men  is  due  the  wonderful 
progress  of  Atlanta,  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  thriving  cities  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  people  of  the  South 
had  done  this  then  Northern  capitalists, 
seeing  the  opportunities  for  money- 
making,  turned  their  attention  to  that 
favored  land. 

The  Southern  people  do  not  lack  in 
energy  or  enterprise,  nor  did  they  prior 
to  i860.  Since  the  formation  of  this 
government  they  have  demonstrated  in 
every  line  of  action,  in  political  life,  on 
the  battlefield,  in  literature,  in  science 
and  in  great  business  undertakings,  that 
in  any  sphere  of  life  they  are  the  peers  of 
the  most  progressive  men  in  the  world. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  colonies  until 
i860  the  business  record  proves  this. 
After  1865  the  conditions  had  been  so 
completely  changed  that  the  masses 
lacked  opportunity,  and  to  that  alone 
was  due  their  seeming  want  of  energy. 
The  population  was  largely  in  excess  of 
the  number  required  to  do  all  of  the 
work  that  was  to  be  done.  At  least  one- 
half  of  the  whole  population  was  without 
employment,  for  the  war  had  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  manufacturing  interests 
that  had  been  in  existence ;  agriculture 
was  almost  the  only  source  of  work 
for  the  masses.     With  no  consumers  for 
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diversified  farm  products  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  raise  them.  Cotton  and 
cotton  alone  was  the  only  crop  for 
which  a  ready  market  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  also  the  only  crop  which 
could  be  mortgaged  in  advance  of  raising 
for  the  money  needed  for  its  cultivation. 

The  Northern  farmer  is  enterprising. 
He  raises  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
engages  in  dairying  and  kindred  enter- 
prises because  he  has  a  home  market 
for  these  things.  The  Southern  farmer 
had  none  and  could  not  create  one.  He 
might  deplore  his  enforced  idleness 
when  he  saw  his  family  in  want,  but  that 
would  not  bring  him  buyers  for  his  eggs 
or  chickens  or  fruit  when  there  was  no 
one  in  his  section  to  consume  them. 
The  almost  unlimited  amount  of  work 
for  the  mechanics  and  day  laborers 
generally  at  the  North  enabled  every 
man  to  find  something  to  do.  In  the 
South  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence 
of  work  of  this  character.  Men  hung 
around  the  village  stores  because  there 
was  no  work  to  be  had  which  would 
yield  them  any  returns.  With  the 
development  of  manufactures  there 
came  a  great  change.  The  opportunity 
for  work  had  come,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  people  who  had  hitherto  been 
idlers  rushed  to  the  factories,  the  fur- 
naces, and  wherever  employment  could 
be  secured  demonstrated  that  they  only 
needed  the  chance  to  prove  their  energy. 

The  greatest  blessing  that  industrial 
activity  has  brought  to  the  South  is  that 
it  is  daily  creating  new  work  for 
thousands  of  hitherto  idle  hands,  and 
creating  a  home  market  wherever  a 
furnace  or  a  factory  is  started  for  the 
diversified  products  of  the  farm.  The 
latent  energy  of  the  people  has  been 
stimulated  into  activity,  and  the  whole 
South  is  at  work. 

But  to  fully  understand  the  South  in 
its  relation  to  business  matters,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  its  business  history 
before  the  war  had  brought  about  a 
degree  of  poverty  which  has  no  equal 
in  modern  history. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
even  before  then,  the  South  led  the 
country  in  industrial  progress.  Iron 
making  became  an  important  industry 
in   Virginia,    in    the    Carolinas    and    in 


Georgia,  and  Richmond,  Lynchburg  and 
other  cities  were  noted  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  their  manufactures. 
Washington's  father  was  extensively 
interested  in  iron  making,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  employed  a  number  of  his 
slaves  in  the  manufacture  of  nails.  South 
Carolina  was  so  imbued  with  the  indus- 
trial spirit  that,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  the  State  government  offered 
liberal  premiums  to  all  who  would 
establish  iron  works.  By  the  census  of 
1810  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  exceeded  in 
value  and  variety  those  of  all  New 
England  combined.  The  South  Caro- 
lina Railway,  from  Charleston  to  Ham- 
burg, built  by  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  was  the  leading  engineering 
accomplishment  of  its  day,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  of  the  world.  Greater 
than  this,  however,  was  the  road  pro- 
jected by  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  Char- 
leston, to  connect  Charleston  and 
Cincinnati,  and  thus  make  the  former 
city  the  exporting  and  importing  port 
for  the  great  West.  Unfortunately  for 
the  South  Hayne  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  growing  sectional 
bitterness,  because  of  slavery,  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  his  attention  that  his 
great  railroad  undertaking  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  stimulation  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  by  the  introduction  of 
the  gin  and  the  extension  of  slavery, 
with  the  liberal  profits  in  cotton  cultiva- 
tion, as  prices  ruled  high  for  most  of 
the  time  from  1 800  on  to  1 840,  caused  a 
concentration  of  capital  and  energy  in 
planting.  But  between  1840  and  1850 
there  were  several  years  of  low  prices, 
and  attention  was  once  more  directed  to 
industrial  pursuits.  The  decade  ending 
with  1 860  witnessed  a  very  marked  growth 
in  Southern  railroad  and  manufacturing 
interests,  but  there  was  no  decline  in 
the  steady  advance  that  was  making  the 
South  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
sections  of  the  world.  During  this 
time  railroad  build'ng  was  very  actively 
pushed,  and  the  South  constructed  7562 
miles  of  new  road,  against  4712  by  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  com- 
bined, in  1850  the  South  had  2335 
miles  of  railroad,  and  the  New  England 
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and  Middle  States  479S  miles;  by  i860 
the  South  had  increased  its  mileage  to 
9897  miles,  a  quadrupling  of  that  of 
1850,  while  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States  had  increased  to  9510 
miles,  or  a  gain  of  only  about  100  per 
cent.  In  1850  the  mileage  of  the 
two  Northern  sections  exceeded  that  of 
the  South  by  2463  miles.  The  con- 
ditions were  reversed  by  i860,  and  the 
South  then  led  by  387  miles.  In  the 
decade  under  review  the  South 
expended,  according  to  official  figures, 
over  $220,000,000  in  the  extension  of 
its  railroads,  the  great  bulk  of  this 
having  been  local  capital.  This  activity 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  State,  but 
covered  the  whole  South,  and  every 
State  made  a  rapid  increase  in  its  mile- 
age. In  Virginia  there  was  an  increase 
from  515  to  177 1  miles;  the  two  Caro- 
linas  gained  from  537  to  1876  miles; 
Georgia  from  643  to  1404;  Florida 
from  21  to  401  ;  Alabama  from  132  to 
743  ;  Mississippi  from  75  to  872  ;  Lou- 
isiana from  79  to  334,  and  Kentucky 
from  78  to  569.  Neither  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas nor  Tennessee  had  a  single  mile  of 
railroad  in  1850,  but  in  i860  Tennessee 
had  1 197  miles,  showing  remarkable 
activity  in  construction  during  the 
decade,  while  Texas  had  306  miles,  and 
Arkansas  38. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  the  South  from  1850  to  1S60, 
even  including  the  slaves,  was  24  per 
cent.,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  gain  due  largely  to  immigration,  of 
which  the  South  received  none,  was  42 
per  cent.  Yet  from  1850  to  i860  the 
South  increased  its  railroad  mileage  319 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  gain  was  only  234  per  cent.  The 
South  had  one  mile  of  road  in  i860  to 
every  700  white  inhabitants ;  the  other 
sections  all  combined  had  one  mile  to 
every  1000  inhabitants.  Thus  counting 
the  whites  only,  the  South  led  the 
country  in  its  railroad  mileage  per  capita, 
and  il  the  slaves  be  included,  the  South 
still  stood  on  a  par  with  the  country  at 
large  in  per  capita  railroad  mileage. 

While  devoting  great  attention  to  the 
building  of  railroads,  the  South  also 
made  rapid  progress  during  the  decade 
ending  with  i860  in  the  development  of 


its  diversified  manufactures.  The  census 
of  i860  shows  that  in  1S50  the  flour 
and  meal  made  by  Southern  mills  was 
worth  $24,773,000,  and  that  by  i860 
this  had  increased  to  $45,006,000,  a 
gain  of  $20,000,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  gain  in  the  entire  country,  and  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  gain  than  in 
the  country  at  large,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  immigration  into  the 
Western  grain- producing  States  during 
that  period.  The  South's  sawed  and 
planed  lumber  product  of  i860  was 
$20,890,000  against  $10,900,000  in  1 850, 
this  gain  of  $10,000,000  being  largely 
more  than  one- third  as  much  as  the 
gain  in  all  other  sections  combined, 
although  even  counting  in  the  slaves  the 
South  had  less  than  one-third  of  the 
country's  population. 

The  advance  in  iron  founding  was 
from  $2,300,000  in  1850,  to  $4,100,000 
in  i860,  a  gain  of  $1,800,000,  a  very 
much  larger  percentage  of  increase  than 
in  the  whole  country.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  steam  engines  and  machinery 
the  gain  in  all  of  the  country  except  the 
South  was  $15,000,000,  while  the  gain 
in  the  South  was  $4,200,000,  the  increase 
in  one  case  being  less  than  40  per  cent, 
and  in  the  other  over  200  per  cent. 
Cotton  manufacturing  had  commenced 
to  attract  increased  attention,  and  nearly 
$12000,000  were  invested  in  Southern 
cotton  mills.  In  Georgia  especially  this 
industry  was  thriving,  and  between  1850 
and  i860  the  capital  so  invested  in  that 
State  nearly  doubled.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  Southern  manufacturing 
enterprises  were  comparatively  small, 
but  so  were  those  of  New  England  in 
their  early  stages.  The  South's  were 
blotted  out  of  existence  by  the  war ; 
New  England's  were  made  enormously 
prosperous,  justifying  ,1  steady  expan- 
sion in  size,  by  the  same  war.  In  the 
aggregate,  however,  the  number  of 
Southern  factories  swelled  to  very 
respectable  proportions,  the  total  number 
in  1S60  having  been  24,590,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  invested  of  $175,100,- 
000. 

A  study  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
presented  should  convince  anyone  that 
the  South  in  its  early  days  gave  close 
attention  to  manufacturing  development, 
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and  that  while  later  on  the  great  profits 
in  cotton  cultivation  caused  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  capital  and  energy  of  that 
section  in  farming  operations,  yet,  after 
1850,  there  came  renewed  interest  in 
industrial  matters,  resulting  in  an  aston- 
ishing advance  in  railroad  construction 


and  in  manufactures.  But  this  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  evidence  available  to 
conclusively  prove  the  great  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  six  and  a  half  million 
white   people  who  inhabited  the  South. 

{To  be  Continued.) 


AN  AMERICAN   ITALY. 


By  Erwin   Ledyard. 


The  Southern  States  of  the  Union 
have  received  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  tide  of  immigration  that  has  flowed 
into  this  country  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  especially  during  the  last 
twenty- five  years,  swelling  the  popula- 
tion of  new  commonwealths,  causing 
towns  to  spring  up,  like  Aladdin's 
palace,  in  a  night,  and  giving  to  cities  a 
growth  phenomenal  and  marvelous.  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
inquire  why  this  has  been  the  case  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  a  fact  that  is  indisputa- 
ble. During  the  past  decade  the  people 
of  these  Southern  States  have  turned 
their  attention  seriously  to  the  question 
of  attracting  immigration,  and  thus  in- 
creasing their  industrial  importance  and 
utilizing  some  portion  of  the  immense 
tracts  of  land  now  lying  idle.  Books 
and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  climate, 
soil,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
different  States  have  been  published, 
conventions  have  been  held,  and  agents 
have  been  appointed.  The  results  of 
these  efforts  are  now  beginning  to  be 
seen.  The  number  of  foreign  settlers  in 
the  South  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
class  of  immigrants  coming  into  the 
section  is,  generally  speaking,  a  most 
desirable  one.  They  are  men  of  suffi- 
cient intelligence  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  to  leave  the  beaten 
paths  that  have  been  followed  by  most 
of  their  compatriots. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Irish  were 
the  most  numerous  class  of  immigrants 
that  came  to  the  South.  They  settled 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cities,  and,  as 
they  have  done  elsewhere,  early  exhibi- 
ted great  aptitude  for  politics,  and  much 
inclination  for  municipal  offices.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  useful  and 
patriotic  citizens,  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  thriving  in  their 
various    vocations.        Then    came     the 


Germans,  also  industrious,  and  more 
thrifty  than  their  Celtic  predecessors. 
They  also,  with  few  exceptions,  became 
inhabitants  of  cities.  Caring  less  for 
the  machinery  and  minutiae  oi  politics 
than  either  Americans  or  Irish,  they 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  their  leisure 
time  to  social  relaxation,  and  to  musical 
and  dramatic  societies,  and  taught  native 
as  well  as  foreign  born  citizens  the  use- 
ful lesson  that  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
and  beer  would  give  much  more  rational 
enjoyment  than  an  immoderate  use  of 
spirits,  and  would  leave  no  headache 
afterwards. 

During  all  this  time,  extending  to 
some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  few  immi- 
grants coming  into  the  South  settled  in 
the  country.  Some  may  have  realized 
that  "God  made  the  country  but  man 
made  the  town,"  but  few  felt  like  ven- 
turing into  what  was  terra  incognita  to 
them,  a  region  where,  in  their  opinion, 
the  negroes  were  the  only  people  that 
ploughed,  hoed  and  planted,  and  where 
they  would  be  compelled  to  compete 
with  that  class  of  labor.  More  is  now 
known  about  the  South,  and  the  fact 
that  white  men  in  that  section  have  for 
years  been  working  small  farms  by  their 
own  individual  labor  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized, and  in  Texas  and  other  Southern 
States  citizens  of  foreign  birth  have 
turned  their  attention  to  tilling  the  soil. 
The  tide  of  immigration  no  longer 
spends  itself  when  it  reaches  the  cities. 

This  fact  is  especially  apparent  in  the 
large  counties  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. Some  years  ago  a  settlement  of 
Italians  was  located  near  Daphne  in 
Baldwin  county,  close  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Mobile  Bay.  The  colony  has 
thrived  and  prospered,  engaging  in  fruit 
and  grape  culture  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits.    A  short  walk  brine's  its  members 
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to  the  town  of  Daphne,  where  they  can 
look  out  upon  a  sheet  of  water  thirty 
miles  long  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  which,  though  not  so  beauti- 
ful as  Naples'  famous  bay,  is  still  fair  to 
look  upon,  and  glows  sometimes  with  as 
gorgeous  sunsets  as  those  that  are 
reflected  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
teranean,  while  the  smoke  that  rises  from 
its  shores  is  not  that  of  a  slumbering 
volcano  threatening  devastation  and 
destruction,  but  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, promising  peace,  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

The  success  of  this  colony  is  attract- 
ing other  Italians  to  Baldwin  county, 
and  also  to  its  neighbor  across  the  bay, 
Mobile  county.  Quite  a  number  have 
bought  lands  along  the  line  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  on  a  plateau 
or  table  land  that  begins  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  which 
extends  to  the  northern  limit  of  the 
county.  This  plateau  is  from  350  to  380 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from 
five  to  ten  miles  in  width.  The  Italians 
who  have  settled  on  it  have  cleared  their 
land  for  cultivation  and  have  built  them- 
selves comfortable  houses.  They  are  all 
putting  out  fruit  trees,  principally  pears 
and  plums,  and  grape  cuttings  of  various 
kinds.  The  pear  trees  are  mostly  what 
are  known  as  "Le  Conte"  and  "Bartlett," 
while  the  grapes  are  "Delaware,"  "Con- 
cord," "Catawba"  and  some  other  varie- 
ties. They  will  probably  in  time  turn 
their  attention  to  winemaking,  and  can 
then  make  use  of  the  "Scuppernong" 
grape  that  grows  almost  wild  in  the 
section  of  country  in  which  they  have 
located  and  rarely  fails  to  bear  abun- 
dantly. 

These  Italians  are  a  very  different 
class  of  people  from  those  one  meets  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  fruit  quarters  or  in  the 
slums  of  large  cities.  They  are  mostly 
from  the  north  of  Italy,  although  some 
of  them  hail  from  Naples  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. They  are  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, orderly  and  law-abiding,  and  they 
are  so  polite  and  cheery  in  their  manners 
and  demeanor  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
meet  them.  They  seem  to  regard 
people  of  property  and  position,  near 
whos^  places  they  reside,  in  the  light  of 
friends   and   advisers,  entitled    o  defer- 


ence and  respect.  Many  good  people 
in  this  country  have  formed  their  ideas 
of  Italians  from  what  they  have  read  of 
the  lazzaroni  of  Naples  or  the  vendetta- 
loving  inhabitants  of  Sicily.  Others 
have  an  undefined  notion,  gathered  from 
operas  and  melodramas,  that  most 
Italians  who  are  not  proprietors  of 
hand-organs  and  monkeys  wear  either 
red  nightcaps  and  striped  shirts  or  tall 
hats  shaped  like  the  old  time  sugar-loaf, 
jackets  or  coats  with  metal  buttons  and 
short  coat  tails,  and  leggins  composed 
to  a  large  extent  of  particolored  ribbons. 
This  costume  they  accentuate  with  a 
sash  or  belt  containing  a  stilletto  and  a 
pair  of  villainous  looking  horsepistols, 
and  an  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading 
gun  with  a  crooked  stock.  These  sim- 
ple folks  would  be  much  surprised  if 
they  could  see  the  sons  of  Italy  who 
have  brought  their  lares  and  penates  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  dress  as  the  average  American 
citizen  dresses  and  the  only  vendettas 
that  they  swear  are  against  those  birds 
and  animals  that  injure  their  crops. 
Their  hope  is  soon  to  sit  under  their 
own  vine  and  fig-tree  in  a  land  truly 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  to 
make  their  lives  bright  with  the  light- 
hearted  gaiety  and  peaceful  content  that 
made  existence  pleasant  even  amidst 
the  exactions  and  privations  of  sunny, 
but  overtaxed  and  overcrowded  Italy. 
Already  the  sounds  of  music  are  borne 
on  the  evening  air  as  these  pioneers  in  a 
great  movement  of  their  race  rest  at  the 
close  of  day  from  their  labors,  and 
rejoice  over  their  freedom  from  heavy 
burdens,  and  in  that  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence that  the  ownership  of  land  gives 
to  foreigners  of  small  or  moderate 
means. 

These  settlers  can  truly  be  regarded 
as  to  the  advance  guard  of  a  race  move- 
ment that  will  eventually  make  of 
Southern  Alabama,  Southern  Mississippi 
and  a  portion  of  Western  Florida  an 
American  Italy.  The  coming  of  Italians 
to  Alabama  can  no  longer  be  considered 
as  an  experiment.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously stated,  the  settlement  in  Baldwin 
county  was  made  some  six  or  eight 
years  ap  o.  These  people  can  live  on 
less  than  either  Americans  or   negroes, 
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for  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
strictest  economy  at  home.  The  great 
fault  of  the  colored  race,  and  to  a  large 
extend  of  their  white  employers  in  the 
South,  is  wastefulness.  When  negroes 
can  make  a  living  on  land  in  the  section 
of  country  under  consideration,  Italians 
will  surely  be  able  to  do  so.  They  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
do  so.  The  negro  is  not  satisfied  unless 
he  has  meat  to  eat  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  workers  on  farms  and  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  in  Italy  are  ac- 
customed to  live  on  bread,  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Their 
repasts  often  consist  of  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  a  piece  of 
bread  and  an  onion. 

That  this  class  of  immigrants  will 
greatly  benefit  the  section  to  which  it 
has  been  attracted,  to  use  a  Gallicism, 
goes  without  saying.  They  will  make 
good  citizens,  for  they  would  not  seek 
rural  life  if  they  were  the  adherents  of 
any  special  political  propaganda.  Ex- 
perience has  fully  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  all  foreigners  holding  extreme 
opinions  in  regard  to  government  and 
social  order  that  come  to  this 
country.  Russian  Nihilists,  German 
Socialists,      French      Anarchists,     Irish 


Dynamiters,  and  Italian  Red  Republi- 
cans, make  their  homes  in  cities,  and 
generally  in  large  ones.  The  quiet  of 
country  life  is  distasteful  to  them.  They 
must  live  in  the  midst  of  agitation  and 
turmoil,  and  constantly  attend  gather- 
ings where  they  deliver  or  listen  to 
incendiary  or  socialistic  harangues,  or 
existence  becomes  almost  unendurable  to 
them.  These  settlers  in  South  Alabama, 
on  the  contrary,  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country  to  which 
they  have  come  in  search  of  homes, 
appreciate  the  safety  and  security  that 
are  caused  by  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
order,  and  look  forward  to  prosperous 
and  happv  lives  in  a  land  where  war  is 
unknown,  where  the  balance  of  power 
does  not  trouble  the  souls  of  statesmen, 
and  where  no  immense  armaments  are 
maintained  by  imposing  heavy  and 
grievous  burdens  on  the  people.  They 
have  come  to  stay,  and  many  will  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  The  region  to  which 
they  have  betaken  themselves  has  for 
years  been  a  market  garden  for  the 
West.  It  will  now  also  become  an 
orchard  and  a  vineyard.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  of  progress,  and  wonderful 
changes  and  developments  are  ahead  of 
us. 
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[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  sixth  instalment  in  the  series 
commenced  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine.  These  communications  are 
published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Northern  people  who  desire  to 
know  more  about  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South,  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  These  letters  were 
written  by  practical  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western 
people  who  have  made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these 
settlers,  as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


Fruit=Growing  in  Middle  Georgia. 

Charles  T.  Smith,  Concord,  Ga. — 
Concord  is  located  in  the  fruit  belt  of 
Middle  Georgia.  The  country  is  slightly 
rolling  and  well  watered.  The  soil  is 
productive  and  can  easily  be  brought  to 
a  very  high  state  of  fertility.  For  years 
cotton  has  been  the  staple  crop,  but 
King  Cotton  has  a  powerful  rival  now 
in  peaches  and  grapes.  Fruit-growing- 
was  introduced  into  Middle  Georgia 
about  twelve  years  ago.  The  first  plant- 
ings were  small  and  there  were  many 
scoffers.  The  industry  proved  to  be 
very  remunerative,  and  each  year 
showed  an  increased  acreage  until  fruit 
farms  of  ioo  to  500  acres  are  now  not 
uncommon,  and  hundreds  of  carloads 
of  grapes  and  peaches  are  shipped 
annually  and  are  known  far  and  wide 
for  their  superior  quality.  Georgia 
grapes  and  peaches  bring  a  higher  price 
in  all  the  leading  markets  than  the  same 
fruits  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  with  each  season  their  popularity  is 
increased. 

The  future  outlook  is  very  encour- 
aging. The  prices  to  be  obtained  now 
are  not  so  large  as  heretofore,  but  with 
increased  production  came  better 
methods  of  growing  and  hauling  and 
better  shipping  facilities,  and  the  profits 
to  be  derived  are  much  the  same,  and 
far  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
crops  that  can  be  grown.  This  industry 
has  been  largely  fostered  by  Northern 
men,  who  have   always   been  with  the 


foremost  in  progress.  Their  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  success,  and 
they  may  now  look  with  pleasure  not 
only  on  the  handsome  properties  they 
have  amassed  but  also  on  this  splendid 
new  industry  in  the  development  of 
which  they  have  been  pioneers. 

A    Northern    Han's    Observation    of 
Southern  People. 

L.  S.  Packard,  Pine  Bluff,  Moore 
county,  N.  C,  formerly  of  Warrensburg, 
N.  Y. — Few  persons  realize  from  passing 
through  the  South  what  the  soil  is 
capable  of  producing  under  careful  cul- 
tivation. After  a  stay  of  several  years 
among  Southern  people  I  have  learned 
much  about  them  and  their  modes  of 
work,  the  care  the  lands  ought  to  have 
and  the  yields  that  can  be  expected 
under  good  cultivation.  I  give  in  brief 
my  observations : 

Southern  men  and  women  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  they  get  for  being 
the  most  hospitable  people  in  the  United 
States.  The  majority  of  them  live  easy, 
enjoy  life  and  are  contented  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  quiet  ways  of  their  fathers. 
Some,  however,  are  branching  out,  learn- 
ing to  make  money  and  are  accumulat- 
ing fortunes  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
factories.  It  is  the  general  belief  of  the 
Northern  people  that  Southern  people 
cannot  succeed. 

To  show  an  instance  where  a  Southern 
born  man  has  succeeded  I  shall  confine  my 
article  to  one  man  and  ta  one  farm,  and 
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in  my  future  letters  give  the  names  of 
Northern  men  who  have  come  South. 
Within  a  mile  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  in  the  county  of  Clark  and  State  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  John  Smith  has  a  farm  of 
several  hundred  acres.  He  started  with 
small  means  but  has  improved,  buying 
more  land  and  stock,  building  larger 
barns  and  better  houses  each  year  until 
he  has  one  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
and  regulated  farms  in  the  United  States. 
His  grain,  clover  and  grass  fields  are  as 
fine  as  any  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York. 
His  stock  is  well  kept  and  creditable  in 
number  and  quality ;  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  in  Ohio,  Michigan 
or  any  part  of  the  Northwest.  His  cot- 
ton fields  are  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. He  has  every  convenience  in  the 
way  of  modern  machinery.  He  has 
built  and  equipped  a  railroad  from  his 
farm  to  Athens,  Ga.,  and  has  erected  a 
cottonseed  oil  mill,  fertilizer  factory  and 
conducts  a  general  mercantile  business 
to  supply  tenants  and  employees. 

Mr.  Smith's  farming  operations  were 
enough  to  convince  me  that  all  the  soil 
needed  was  careful  cultivation  and  con- 
stant attention  to  yield  three  times  the 
profit  of  any  in  the  Northern  or  New 
England  States. 

Recently  I  met  Mr.  J.  T.  Patrick,  of 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  who  is  a  noted 
worker  for  Southern  development  and 
perhaps  one  oi  the  best  posted  men  in 
the  South  in  regard  to  the  developments 
going  on  in  that  section.  I  spoke  to 
him  about  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Patrick  said  : 
"I  have  seen  his  farm  and  it  is  a  credit 
to  Mr.  Smith  and  the  South,  but  there 
are  many  more  Southerners  who  are 
doing  as  well  as  he,  but  I  suppose  you 
have  not  seen  their  farms.  Major  R.  S. 
Tucker,  of  Wake  county,  Dr.  W.  R. 
Capehart,  of  Bertie  county,  and  thous- 
ands of  others  scattered  over  the  South 
are  owners  and  managers  of  as  fine 
farms  as  you  can  find  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  You  Northern  people 
do  not  get  out  from  the  line  of  railroad 
to  see  what  our  people  are  doing,  and 
we  are  generally  judged,  condemned 
and  sentenced  by  people  who  ride 
through  our  country  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  on  a  Pullman  palace  car 
and  don't  know  the  difference  between 


a    cotton    plant   and    a   stalk    of    buck- 
wheat." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Patrick  said.  Northern  men  who 
come  South  to  learn  ought  to  come 
down  prepared  to  stay  long  enough  to 
go  into  the  country  and  see  the  farms 
and  not  judge  the  South  from  a  poorly 
conducted  farm,  but  from  those  managed 
with  intelligence. 

Political  Opinions  Not  Counted. 

James  M.  Dickev,  Superintendent 
National  Cemetery,  Corinth,  Miss. — In 
1 88 1  I  was  a  resident  of  Lamed-Pawnee 
county,  Kansas.  From  March  i,  1882, 
to  March,  1884,  was  stationed  at  Barran- 
cas, Fla.,  near  Pensacola.  From  April, 
1884,  to  the  present  time  have  been  a 
resident  of  Corinth,  Miss. 

My  observations  during  this  time  have 
been  somewhat  limited,  but  in  the  mate- 
rial progress  the  agricultural  classes 
have  made  considerable  advance.  The 
old-time  theory  that  cotton  was  the  only 
crop  to  be  raised  with  profit  has  been 
discarded.  Corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
strawberries,  grapes,  fruits,  etc.,  and 
nearly  all  classes  of  products  that  the 
truck  gardener  can  raise  will  find  remu- 
nerative sale.  Climate  and  healthfulness 
are  exceptionally  good.  I  have  not  been 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  during  the 
period  of  nine  years. 

Churches  are  Methodist,  Baptist,  Pres- 
byterian and  Christian.  Schools  of 
Corinth  are  public,  graded  into  primary, 
intermediate,  grammar  and  high  school. 
Seven  months,  with  two  months  addi- 
tional of  pay  school,  to  such  patrons  as 
may  elect  to  send. 

The  one  great  and  all  important  ques- 
tion that  has  been  asked  of  me  by  visi- 
tors to  this  place  is  :  "How  do  the  people 
treat  you  ?  Are  you  ostracized  from 
society  ?"  etc.  My  answer  has  been,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  change  it,  that  a 
person's  habits  and  deportment  are  his  or 
her  passport  or  entree  to  society.  It 
makes  no  difference  in  North  Mississippi 
whether  a  person  came  from  Georgia  or 
Michigan ;  the  social  reception  is  the 
same. 

The  political  liberality  of  the  citizens 
is  as  good  as  anywhere.  While  having 
their     own     honest     convictions,    they 
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respect  the  convictions  of  others. 
My  political  views  are  in  a  minority, 
but  during  all  this  time  no  one 
has  questioned  or  impugned  my  motives 
or  convictions  or  hindered  the  rights  of 
suffrage. 

Hiddle  Georgia  as  Compared  with  the 
North  and  West. 

G.  N.  Barker,  Longstreet,  Ga. — 
As  one  who  has  been  a  resident  two 
years  in  Middle  Georgia  after  ten  years 
residence  in  the  West  and  Northwest, 
occupied  in  stock  raising,  etc.,  I  may  be 
able  to  point  out  a  few  advantages  and 
differences  relative  to  these  parts.  What 
will  strike  the  farmer  most  on  arriving  in 
this  section  is  the  total  absence  of  grass 
meadows  or  any  visible  facilities  for  the 
pasturing  of  stock,  but  curiously  enough, 
an  abundance  of  fairly  nutritious  hay 
may  be  cut  during  summer,  of  sufficient 
nutritive  value  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  grain  for  stock.  The  corn  crop  is 
light  per  acre  to  one  used  to  the  West ; 
oats,  however,  yield  well  when  well 
cultivated,  and  are  off  the  ground  in 
May,  the  same  ground  making  also  a 
good  hay  crop  the  same  year.  Bermuda 
grass  makes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
pasture  for  all  stock,  except  three  winter 
months  when  green  rye,  barley  or  oats 
will  take  its  place.  Italian  rye  grass  I 
have  found  grows  luxuriantly  during 
winter  and  spring,  and  it  makes  more 
milk  than  almost  any  herb.  Red  top 
grass  also  succeeds  well.  During  sum- 
mer there  is  an  abundance  of  forage 
crops  for  all  classes  of  stock,  and  of 
good  nutritious  quality.  Stock  is 
healthy  here,  provided  it  is  kept 
clean  and  not  overfed  with  too  highly  fat- 
tening foodstuffs.  My  health  has  vastly 
improved  in  this  climate  and  I  have  re- 
covered from  the  exposures  of  the 
Northwest.  The  land  here  is  poor  and 
run  down,  but  good  cultivation  and 
moderate  manuring  soon  restore  a  fer- 
tility that  is  astonishing  to  anyone  seeing 
only  what  is  done  without  fertilizer. 
The  greatest  drawbacks  in  this  section 
are  the  total  inability  of  the  laborer, 
merchant  and  business  man  to  compre- 
hend or  encourage  anything  but  cotton. 
All  kinds  of  fruits  flourish  with  good 
care  bestowed' upon  them. 


Farmers  coming  from  other  parts  will 
have  to  either  do  or  closely  superintend 
the  minute  details  of  their  business ; 
nothing  can  be  left  to  the  colored  labor 
and  they  have  not  yet  had  any  practice 
with  the  better  methods  or  implements. 
Lumber  is  cheap  ;  also  carpenters  very  ; 
to  one  accustomed  to  Western  prices,  so 
many  comforts  may  be  had  unattainable 
out  there.  The  heat  is  no  drawback, 
not  being  anything  like  the  maximum 
attained  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
but  the  summer  is  long  and  debilitating 
to  the  newcomer,  who  must  use  dis- 
cretion in  taking  too  much  sun  the  first 
season.  Good  foundation  stock  of  all 
kinds  can  be  bought  here  at  moderate 
prices.  Living  is  very  cheap  and  work 
not  hard,  if  cotton  is  let  alone,  as 
there  is  more  time  all-the-year-round  to 
work  than  in  colder  regions.  Roads  are 
moderate  and  railroads  numerous,  obvi- 
ating the  distances  to  be  traveled  out 
West  to  and  from  one's  station  and 
postoffice.  As  a  place  of  residence  for 
comfort,  absence  of  great  atmospheric 
changes,  cheapness  of  living  and  land, 
and  other  things  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort of  a  farmer,  I  consider  the  South 
has  many  and  varied  advantages  over 
the  North  and  West. 

From  New  Hampshire  to  North  Carolina. 

R.  M.  Couch,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
— The  statement  of  facts  I  shall  make  in 
this  letter  will  lean  to  the  conservative  in 
all  cases,  as  after  a  residence  of  eight 
years  and  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  inquirers  after  facts,  I  have  learned 
that  the  truth  is  good  enough  and  ex- 
aggeration folly.  By  the  advice  of  my 
physician  I  left  New  Hampshire  and 
located  here,  and  have  not  been  North 
even  on  a  visit  since,  and  as  the  climate 
was  the  first  consideration  with  me,  let 
me  say  unqualifiedly  that  I  believe  it  as 
near  perfect  all  the  year  round  as  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  conclusion  by  the 
testimony  of  scores  who  have  sought 
this  haven  of  health  after  trying  such 
places  as  Colorado,  California,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  even  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy.  The  healthfullness  of 
this  section  being  established,  the  next 
question  which  confronted  me  was  the 
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means  of  support,  and  as  we  make  no 
claim  that  this  soil  (a  light  sandy  loam) 
is  adapted  to  general  farming,  we  were 
compelled  to  look  to  the  fruit  industry 
as  the  most  likely  to  help  us  out,  and 
well  are  we  repaid  for  the  venture.  It 
is  proved  that  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
porous  soil  produces  very  fine  flavored 
fruit  and  that  in  this  climate,  also,  the 
fruit  "colors"  up  better  and  makes  a 
much  better  appearance  than  that  grown 
in  a  colder  and  less  sunny  climate.  But 
one  strong  hold  on  the  fruit  industry 
lies  in  our  geographical  position  as  re- 
gards the  ripening  season,  which  brings 
our  fruit  into  market,  out  of  competition 
with  any  other  section.  This  fact  was 
proved  by  our  shipments  last  season. 

Within  five  years  there  have  been 
planted  in  this  immediate  section  1500 
acres  in  fruit,  and  in  order  that  your 
readers  may  have  the  advantage  of  direct 
correspondence  with  any  or  all  the 
growers  of  fruit,  I  will  give  the  names 
from  memory  :  C.  J.  Eaglesfield  was 
the  pioneer  on  a  small  scale ;  S.  N. 
Whipple,  extensive  peach,  plum,  grape 
and  nut  farm  ;  Van  Lindly  Orchard  Co., 
350  acres  peach,  pear,  plum  and  black- 
berry;  Niagara  Grape  Co.,  107  acres  in 
grapes  ;  Southern  Pines  Fruit-Growing 
Co.,  eighty  acres  in  grapes  ;  Benjamin 
Douglas,  Jr.,  of  Orange,  N.  J.;  Tarbell 
&  Carlton,  H.  P.  Bilyeu,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Weaver,  C.  D.  Tarbell,  Thomas  Carlton, 
Fred  Oberhouserheur,  James  H.  Murray, 
S.  W.  Thomas,  Charles  H.  Thompson, 
Edwin  Newton,  Doctors  Boynton, 
Stevens  and  R.  M.  Couch,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Newhall,  B.  Van  Herff,  J.  T.  Wilson, 
Dr.  W.  P.  Swett,  H.  P.  Stebbins,  J.  A. 
Morriss,  R.  S.  Marks,  L.  S.  Johnson, 
C.  C.  Mitchell,  John  Huttonhomer,  F. 
J.  Folley,  Rev.  J.  W.  Johnston,  Mrs.  L. 
A.  Raymond,  Mrs.  Louisa  Young,  P. 
Pond,  Fred  Dixon  and  others.  There 
were  shipped  from  this  point  last  season 
150  tons,  being  the  first  bearing  year  of 
the  oldest  vineyards  of  much  size.  The 
bearing  vineyards  and  orchards  the 
coming  season  will  more  than  double 
the  shipments,  and  in  two  years  all  the 
vineyard  trees  mentioned  will  come  to 
bearing. 

The  prices  in  Washington  and  New 
York  last  July  were  six  and  seven  cents 


per  pound  for  black  grapes,  and  thirteen 
and  fourteen  cents  per  pound  for  Dela- 
ware and  Niagara,  and  $3.50  to  $4.50 
per  bushel  crate  for  peaches  and  plums. 
The  demand  was  as  good  at  the  close  of 
the  season  as  at  first.  Write  to  Dr. 
C.  W.  Weaver,  S.  N.  Whipple,  H.  P. 
Bilyeu,  C.  D.  Tarbell,  C.  B.  Mabore  for 
prices  obtained  for  their  own  shipments. 
Dr.  Weaver  realized  from  three  acres 
of  his  best  Delaware  grapes  $150  per 
acre  net. 

I  have  thus,  in  a  rambling  way,  given 
your  readers  an  idea  of  the  climate  and 
agricultural  resources  of  the  sand  hills 
of  Moore  county,  N.  C. 

Southern  Pines  is  a  town  eight  years 
old,  in  the  midst  of  the  turpentine 
region  of  North  Carolina,  ,sixty-eight 
miles  southwest  from  Raleigh,  on  the 
Raleigh  &  Augusta  Railroad  (part  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line),  fifteen  hours 
from  New  York,  and  is  six  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level,  the  highest  point  in  the 
whole  turpentine  belt.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam  and  has  a  perfect  drainage. 
Malaria  is  unknown.  The  presence  of 
the  long-leafed  pine  in  large  quantities 
causes  the  generation  of  ozone  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  this  locality  almost 
a  specific  for  throat  and  lung  difficulties. 
Many  physicians  and  a  large  number  of 
the  cured  and  benefited  testify  to  its 
wonderful  effects.  The  town  is  filled 
mainly  with  Northern  people,  and  has 
four  hotels,  a  good  school,  and  church 
services  every  Sabbath.  There  are 
three  stores,  and  railroad,  telegraph  and 
express  offices.  There  are  many  fine 
residences  and  a  large  hotel  300  feet 
long  and  four  stories  is  being  built  with 
modern  improvements. 

Fruit=Qrowing  in  Texas. 

R.  T.  Wheeler,  Hitchcock,  Gal- 
veston county,  Texas. — I  have  examined 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  your 
magazine,  and  particularly  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  correspondence. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
important  feature,  well  calculated  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  South.  Your  jour- 
nal has  a  high  mission  and  is  on  the 
right  road. 

Unlike  most  of  your  correspondents 
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I  am  a  native  of  this  State,  and  a  life- 
time resident  of  this  section,  and  there- 
fore naturally  biased  in  favor  of  this 
country,  climate  and  people,  free,  how- 
ever, from  any  prejudice  against  any  other 
portion  of  the  country.  While  I  am  not 
in  the  strict  sense  a  farmer,  and  have  no 
skilled  acquaintance  with  any  branch  of 
horticulture  or  agriculture,  I  have  had 
ten  years'  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  cultivation  of  this  soil,  and  my  ten 
years'  residence  at  this  station,  fourteen 
miles  from  Galveston  City,  has  given  me 
the  opportunity  of  observing  its  rapid 
progress  and  development  within  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  from  a  purely 
stock  country,  a  naked  prairie,  in  which 
lands  were  worth  not  exceeding  fifty 
cents  per  acre,  devoted  exclusively  to 
raising  ordinary  Texas  cattle,  it  requir- 
ing at  a  low  estimate  ten  acres  to 
support  one  cow  of  the  value  of  about 
$6,  to  a  prosperous  and  independent 
fruit  and  truck  farming  community, 
having  over  150,000  pear  trees  set  to 
orchard,  over  100  acres  in  strawberries 
now  ripening  and  ready  for  market, 
yielding  from  $300  to  $600  per  acre  ; 
some  300  acres  more  in  cultivation  in 
general  vegetables,  a  church,  good 
public  schools,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  over  fifty  scholars  daily,  good 
stores,  about  twenty  artesian  wells  flow- 
ing good,  pure,  wholesome  water  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  from  a  depth  of 
about  600  feet,  nurseries  and  rose 
gardens  with  several  hundred  varieties 
of  roses  now  in  full  bloom  in  the  open 
air,  without  a  poor  man  or  woman,  and 
not  one  that  is  not  making  a  good 
living,  a  community  whose  reputation  is 
co-extensive  with  horticulture  within  the 
States  and  Canada,  whose  products  are 
well-known  in  Chicago  and  other  mar- 
kets, and  whose  strawberries  have  sold 
as  far  West  as  Salt  Lake  City. 

Very  much  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  this  country  is  due.  Col.  H.  M. 
Stringfellow,  who  some  nine  years  since 
introduced  the  Le  Conte  and  Kiefer 
pears,  and  whose  orchard,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  an  ex-governor  of  Texas,  is 
"simply  a  world-beater."  Last  year,  as 
we  all  know,  was  both  a  drouth  and  a 
panic  year,  and  yet  on  his  thirteen-acre 
orchard    Mr.   Stringfellow  cleared   con- 


siderably over  $5000  on  pear  fruit  alone, 
and  much  more  on  the  sale  of  rooted 
pear  cuttings,  these  pears  being  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  I  could  write  a 
book  about  this  country  and  then  be  in 
the  same  trouble  as  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  but  I  fear  that  this  letter  is 
beyond  reasonable  length.  Notwith- 
standing this  extraordinary  develop- 
ment, lands  are  still  comparatively  cheap  ; 
the  best  can  be  had  from  $20  to  $50 
per  acre. 

An    Opinion    of    Arkansas    After    Three 
Years'   Trial. 

J.  M.  Sowle,  Dryden,  Ark. — I  came 
here  from  Michigan  in  June,  1890. 
Located  at  a  place  now  called  Dryden, 
just  west  of  Gilkerson  on  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railway,  with  seventeen 
familes  and  a  few  single  men ;  seventy  in 
all.  The  B.  &  S.  W.  Railroad  now  runs 
through  our  town. 

Two  families  returned  to  stay  ;  three 
more  got  lonesome  here  in  the  woods 
and  went  back  expecting  to  stay,  and 
before  they  were  back  two  months 
acknowledged  that  they  were  homesick 
to  come  back  and  did  come  back,  as 
they  liked  the  society  here,  as  well  as 
the  fine  weather  and  good  health. 
Everyone  here  now  are  here  to  stay, 
and  most  of  them  have  bought  land. 

We  have  such  nice  warm  sunshine 
and  weather  in  the  winter.  Health  best 
of  any  place  we  were  ever  located.  Out 
of  the  seventy  people  in  the  three  years 
and  eight  months,  have  had  eight 
persons  sick  enough  to  go  to  bed.  One 
two-year-old  girl  died ;  another  three- 
months-old  babe  died  ;  she  was  well  at 
midnight,  found  dead  in  bed  in  the 
morning ;  and  one  woman  fifty  years 
old  died  with  consumption,  think  heredi- 
tary, as  her  father,  mother  and  five 
brothers  and  sisters  died  with  the  same 
disease.  The  three  who  died  are 
counted  in  the  eight  sick,  except  the 
babe. 

The  soil  here  is  good  and  never  fails 
to  raise  crops  on  account  of  drouth  or 
any  other  cause.  We  have  raised  fifty 
bushels  shelled  corn  to  the  acre  on  our 
poorest  land,  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
to  twenty-four  hills,  and  in  fact  nearly  all 
kind    of    crops   are   extra   good.     The 
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county  is  naturally  suited  to  peaches, 
plums  and  grapes.  General  good  crops 
are  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  timothy, 
clover,  red  top,  blue  grass,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  apples,  pears  and  quince. 

Society  is  good  ;  more  church  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  population  than 
any  place  1  ever  was  in.  Laws  are 
enforced  here  better  than  any  place  I 
ever  lived. 

This  county  is  a  peaceful  and  safe 
county  to  live  in,  as  we  have  the  best  of 
accommodating  neighbors,  as  well  as 
law-abiding  citizens. 

A  General   Answer  to  Many  Letters  of 
Inquiry. 

A.  K.  Fisher,  Abbeville,  Ga  —  My 
letter  published  some  time  ago  in  your 
magazine  brought  me  so  many  letters  of 
inquiry  concerning  this  section,  our 
mode  of  farming,  cost  of  getting  land 
ready  for  cultivation,  etc.,  that  it  required 
a  long  letter  to  each,  and  I  have  been 
unable  to  comply.  I  write  this  letter 
now  to  cover  all  the  ground  of  inquiries. 

Abbeville  has  about  2000  inhabitants, 
is  county  seat  of  Wilcox  county,  Ga.,  is 
on  the  Savannah,  Americus  &  Mont- 
gomery Railroad,  sixty-five  miles  east 
of  Americus,  where  the  railroad  crosses 
the  Ocmulgee  river.  This  river  is 
navigable  ;   Brunswick  is  near  its  mouth. 

Abbeville  has  two  churches — Metho- 
dist and  Baptist ;  Presbyterians  also  have 
service  there.  Schools  generally  are  not 
as  good  as  in  most  of  Northern  States, 
but  are  gradually  improving  ;  have  some 
teachers  from  the  North. 

Heretofore  the  products  from  this  sec- 
tion have  been  lumber,  spirits  turpentine, 
rosin,  cotton,  some  beef  cattle  and  wool. 

A  few  years  ago  fortunes  were  made 
in  a  short  time  in  lumber  and  turpentine 
business  when  properly  managed,  but 
most  of  the  operators  increased  their 
business,  bought  large  tracts  of  land, 
borrowed  money,  etc.  Now  the  prices 
of  those  products  have  declined  to  or 
below  cost  of  production,  and  for  the 
past  two  years  our  banks  have  not  been 
•loaning  money,  so  those  parties  are 
obliged  to  sacrifice  their  lands.  Al- 
though this  section  has  been  settling  up 
rapidly,  lands  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  two  years  ago. 


In  past  twenty  years  cotton  has 
declined  from  twenty  to  seven  cents  per 
pound.  When  cotton  brought  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound  the 
cotton  planter  had  all  the  money  he  re- 
quired and  raised  nothing  else  for  market. 
As  a  class  they  spent  their  money  freely; 
if  more  money  were  required  before  the 
crop  was  made  they  could  readily  get 
advances  on  cotton  crop  ;  now  the  staple 
is  below  cost  of  production,  still  many 
are  obliged  to  grow  cotton,  as  it  is  the 
only  crop  on  which  they  can  get 
advances.  To  change  requires  an 
expenditure  for  farming  implements  and 
machinery  for  putting  in  and  harvesting 
the  crop,  stumps  are  to  be  gotten  out 
of  the  way,  etc.  To  grow  fruit  requires 
several  years  to  realize.  Most  of  the 
planters  own  brge  tracts  of  land,  and 
are  anxious  to  dispose  of  a  part ;  some 
are  hoping  each  year  the  acreage  in 
cotton  will  be  reduced  (by  many  putting 
their  lands  in  other  crops),  thereby 
enhancing  the  price  of  cotton  and  they 
be  benefited.  They  prefer  to  grow 
cotton,  having  never  done  anything  else. 
Some  who  tried  hay  failed  on  first  trial, 
as  they  did  not  have  proper  implements, 
and  they  exposed  it  to  dews  and  rain 
after  it  was  cured  or  partly  so. 

The  timber  in  this  locality  is  long 
leaf  pine,  excepting  along  the  river, 
where  is  abundance  of  hardwoods,  viz  : 
different  varieties  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
gum,  cypress  and  some  elm.  The  pines 
are  not  thick  on  the  land  ;  the  principal 
roots  go  straight  down  ;  the  surface  soil 
is  sandy,  intermixed  with  dark  pebbles 
and  clay  subsoil.  The  mode  of  clearing 
land  is  to  deaden  by  girdling  the  trees, 
burn  the  logs  and  trash  on  the  ground, 
fence  and  put  in  the  plough.  To  one 
not  accustomed  to  it,  this  looks  very 
slovenly,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  best  plan, 
as  in  a  few  years  the  trees  rot  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  The  trees  are  no  more 
in  the  way  than  the  stumps  ;  the  dead 
hearts  can  much  more  readily  be  split 
into  rails  or  burned  than  when  green. 
The  heart  rails  will  last  fifteen  years  ;  it 
costs  about  $10.00  per  thousand  to 
put  rails  into  fences  ;  rails  are  ten  feet 
long.  I  am  building  board  fences ; 
lumber  costs  me  at  mill  $5.00  per 
thousand    feet.      There    are    plenty    of 
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mills.  I  have  my  posts  split  from  dead 
hearts  and  faced  with  axe  ;  they  cost  me 
about  three  cents  each  at  fence.  When 
the  ground  is  wet  a  man  can  dig  seventy 
holes  in  a  day ;  when  dry  the  clay  subsoil 
becomes  very  hard  and  one  half  above 
number  would  be  good  work. 

I  have  taken  stumps  from  200  acres 
land  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.00  per  acre  ; 
generally  would  cost  from  $2.00  to  $6.00 
per  acre,  according  to  length  of  time  land 
had  been  cleared.  I  have  not  tried 
dynamite ;  some  have,  but  cannot  state 
whether  it  gave  satisfactory  results  ;  I 
believe  it  would,  especially  in  new  land. 
We  plant  our  corn  in  rows,  generally 
six  feet  apart  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
apart  in  a  row,  one  stalk  in  a  place.  At 
last  working  of  corn  we  put  in  one  or 
two  rows  of  peas  to  every  row  of  corn ; 
the  peas  and  corn  mature  at  same  time. 
When  corn  is  gathered  we  gather  peas 
enough  for  seed,  then  put  in  the  hogs 
and  they  fatten  from  the  peas.  Some 
varieties  of  those  peas  will  remain  on 
the  ground  all  winter  and  grow  the  next 
summer.  The  pea  crop  is  worth  as 
much  as  the  corn  crop. 

Corn  grown  here  is  worth  seventy 
cents  per  bushel.  From  sixty  acres  I 
got  over  1200  bushels  of  corn.  I  used 
on  the  sixty  acres  two  tons  of  phos- 
phate that  cost  here  $16.00  per  ton 
mixed  with  the  manure  from  four  mules 
and  200  bushels  cottonseed  worth  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel.  Some  make  more, 
some  less,  according  to  cultivation  and 
amount  of  fertilizers  used.  One  of  my 
neighbors  for  several  years  past  has  been 
making  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

From  100  acres  in  oats  I  got  2000 
bushels ;  these  are  rust  proof  and  always 
in  demand  for  seed  ;  I  sold  all  for  sixty 
cents  per  bushd.  I  used  no  fertilizers 
under  the  oats ;  I  generally  cut  two 
crops  of  hay  same  season  from  same 
land  after  I  cut  my  oats.  I  plough, 
harrow  ajnd  roll  the  ground  in  June.  I 
use  under  the  hay  guano  worth  about 
$6.00  to  every  acre  and  get  two  tons  of 
hay  per  acre  worth  here  $18.00  per  ton. 
This  grass  comes  spontaneously  after 
the  land  is  cultivated  a  few  years  and 
makes  excellent  hay.  It  does  not  grow 
North.  This  year  one  of  my  neighbors 
cut   from   twelve  acres    600   bushels  of 


oats  ;  put  no  fertilizers  under  the  oats, 
but  had  the  year  previous  oats  on  same 
land,  and  after  the  oats  were  cut,  in 
June,  he  planted  it  in  peas  ;  when  the 
peas  matured  he  turned  his  hogs  in;  by 
October  the  hogs  had  gathered  the 
peas,  then  he  ploughed  under  the  pea 
vines  and  sowed  in  the  oats.  This  is 
the  most  economical  way  of  improving 
our  lands.  The  crop  of  peas  pays  for 
all  the  expense.  We  feed  but  little  corn 
to  our  hogs. 

Wheat  is  grown  but  little  in  this 
section.  When  cotton  was  worth  twenty 
cents  per  pound  no  one  would  raise 
wheat,  so  the  mills  were  either  torn  or 
rotted  down,  but  in  a  short  time  there 
will  be  a  mill  to  grind  wheat  in  the 
Vicinity.  There  are  plenty  of  mills  to 
grind  corn.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables 
grown  North  do  well  here,  and  come 
into  the  market  much  earlier,  and  many 
that  do  not  grow  there  do  well  here. 
Cabbage  and  Irish  potatoes  do  well  here, 
but  when  planted  in  spring  mature  early 
in  summer  and  do  not  keep  longer  than  a 
couple  of  months ;  when  planted  in 
July  they  mature  in  fall  and  keep  tolera- 
bly well,  but  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  stand  of  plants  in  July. 

This  is  about  320  north  latitude ; 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and  some 
varieties  of  apples  do  well  here,  and 
ail  begin  bearing  at  much  younger  age 
than  North  ;  perhaps  are  not  as  long- 
lived,  but  heretofore  no  care  has  been 
taken  of  them. 

In  the  woods  the  grass  grows  during 
summer  from  one  to  one  and  one-half 
feet  high,  and  makes  a  splendid  pasture, 
especially  for  six  months,  commencing 
in  April.  The  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
are  never  fed.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
all  are  poor,  but  in  May  both  cattle  and 
sheep  are  in  good  order.  By  having 
some  winter  pastures  to  keep  the  cattle 
fat  for  winter  market  the  beeves  would 
bring  fancy  prices  in  the  home  market. 
There  is  plenty  of  good  beef  here  in 
summer ;  in  winter  our  beef  comes 
from  the  West  (cold  storage)  and  costs 
by  the  quarter  eight  cents  per  pound. 

We  sow  oats  from  September  to 
February ;  I  pasture  mine  some  in 
winter,  but  there  are  a  number  of  grasses 
that  make   here  a  good  winter  pasture. 
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Alfalfa  is  being  grown  with  success  in 
some  portions  of  this  State ;  no  doubt 
would  do  well  here.  These  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  on  the  range  have  never 
been  improved  by  crossing  with 
improved  breeds ;  the  rule  has  been  to 
leave  every  tenth  male  for  breeding 
purposes.  By  crossing  the  native  ewes 
with  some  of  the  improved  breeds,  and 
feeding  some  on  pasturing  in  winter, 
lambs  could  be  put  into  Northern  mar- 
kets much  earlier  than  from  the  States 
farther  North.  These  cattle  and  sheep 
are  all  gotten  up  at  a  certain  time  for 
shearing  and  marking,  when  those  for 
market  are  sold  to  buyers  who  ship 
them  to  the  cities  to  sell  to  butchers. 
Some  of  the  stock  is  never  seen  by  the 
owners.  The  young  are  marked  with 
the  mark  of  its  mother,  the  fleece  of 
wool  tied  up  and  marked,  the  owner 
notified,  he  pays  for  sheering  and  gets 
it.  All  land  not  fenced  is  range  and 
free  to  all.  One  might  own  iooo  head 
of  cattle  and  not  own  an  acre  of  land. 
Hogs  live  and  grow  on  range  but  do 
much  better  when  fed  some ;  those  near 
river  get  fat  from  acorns. 

Building  material  is  cheap.  Kiln- 
dried  and  dressed  flooring  and  ceiling 
from  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  M  feet ;  No.  1 
Brick  at  kiln  $5.00  per  M. 

Butter  is  worth  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
eggs  fifteen  cents  per  dozen,  sweet 
sweet  milk  ten  cents  per  quart,  butter- 
milk five  cents  per  quart. 

A  number  of  parties  from  Ohio  came 
to  this  section  last  February ;  some 
bought  when  they  came,  others  bought 
this  winter ;  all  remained.  They  say 
they  do  not  feel  the  heat  any  more  than 
in  Ohio,  as  we  have  more  breeze  and 
the  nights  are  pleasant.  Sunstrokes  are 
unknown.  A  few  days  ago  a  party 
from  Ohio  bought  300  acres  of  land 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Abbeville, 
thirty  acres  of  which  is  cleared,  all 
salable  timber  cut  from  the  balance,  but 
enough  for  farm  purposes  on  the  land  ; 
buildings  worth  $150;  no  orchard  ;  250 
acres  fair  pine  lands,  fifty  acres  of  but 
little  value,  price  paid  $1600;  $1150 
cash,  $450  in  twelve  months.  The 
buyer  intends  going  into  the  dairy 
business ;  also  fruit  and  improved  stock. 
Lands  can  be  bought  at  from  $2.00  to 


$  1 0.00  per  acre,  according  to  distance 
from  railway,  improvements,  etc.,  and 
my  experience  is  a  better  profit  can  be 
made  farming  from  an  acre  here  than 
from  an  acre  in  the  Northern  States, 
where  their  lands  are  valued  at  from 
$50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre.  Taxes  are 
about  fifty  cents  on  values  of  $100. 
Near  rivers,  ponds,  etc.,  are  subject  to 
some  fevers.  I  have  lived  here  for  past 
twelve  years  ;  have  not  had  case  of  fever 
among  my  family  or  hands  on  the  place. 

We  have  no  sand  flies  nor  mosquitoes, 
except  near  ponds  and  water  courses 
there  are  mosquitoes.  We  are  not  sub- 
ject to  tornadoes  or  cyclones  as  in  some 
parts  of  the  West.  Our  labor  is  mixed, 
mostly  negroes.  Farm  hands  are  paid 
from  $8.00  to  $12.00  per  month  and 
rations.  A  ration  consists  of  four 
pounds  of  bacon  and  one  peck  meal  for 
six  day's  work.  Where  it  is  white  labor 
they  are  boarded  in  the  family  of  the 
farmers.  The  negroes  here  are  strong 
competitors  in  many  of  the  trades, 
especially  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and 
painters ;  also  masons.  Our  climate  is  so 
mild  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  comfort 
for  a  house  to  be  plastered  or  ceiled 
inside ;  very  few  farmers'  houses  are  ; 
neither  is  so  expensive  clothing  required 
as  in  the  North.  On  the  nights  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  instant  we  had  very  little 
ice  on  shallow  water  on  the  ground ; 
those  were  the  coldest  nights  this  winter. 
I  have  seen  snow  a  few  times  in  last 
twelve  years ;  have  seen  none  this 
winter.  Ploughs  can  run  all  winter.  A 
few  peach  trees  are  in  bloom  now 
(February  14th).  There  are  no  govern- 
ment or  State  land  to  homestead  or  for 
sale  in  this  State,  but  plenty  of  lands 
for  sale  either  unimproved  or  improved. 
We  cultivate  too  much  land  here ;  we 
should  cultivate  less  and  work  and 
fertilize  better. 

The  people  are  anxious  for  Northern 
farmers  to  come  and  settle  here  and 
will  render  home  seekers  any  service  in 
their  power,  furnish"  them  stock  to  ride 
or  drive  and  take  care  of  them  whilst 
they  are  procuring  locations,  etc.  I 
would  not  advise  anyone  without  some 
capital  to  come ;  anyone  coming  should 
come  with  the  expectation  of  working 
for  himself  and  not  for  others.     I  notice 
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that  the  Big  Four  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way are.  selling  round-trip  tickets  to 
points  in  Georgia,  good  for  twenty  days, 


for  one  fare.     These  tickets  are  issued 
for  March  Sth  and  April  9th. 


ITEMS  ABOUT  FARMS  AND  FARMERS. 


Small  Farms  In  Florida. 

It  seems  strange  that  farmers  of  the 
North  will  purchase  land  for  farming 
purposes  at  $100  or  more  per  acre  when 
in  the  South  there  is  an  abundance  of 
land  at  from  $5  to  $25  an  acre,  from 
which,  acre  for  acre,  a  larger  revenue 
can  be  derived.  Because  of  the  variety 
of  products  raised  in  the  North  no  farm 
of  less  than  forty  acres  is  regarded  as 
sufficiently  large  to  maintain  a  family. 

The  tendency  in  the  North  is  towards 
larger  farms,  and  many  farmers  are  not 
satisfied  with  a  farm  of  less  than  160 
acres.  Make  the  acreage  only  forty,  and 
the  farm  is  worth  $4000.  On  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Florida  that  can  be 
bought  at  $25  per  acre,  one  can  get  a 
larger  annual  return  in  dollars  than  he 
can  from  the  $4000  farm  in  the  North. 

This  statement  needs  no  proof.  It  is 
being  demonstrated  year  by  year  all  over 
the  State,  and  only  needs  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  great  army  of  home§eekers 
of  the  country  to  bring  such  an  influx 
of  them  as  will  make  Florida  one  of 
the  most  populous  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. Thousands  of  people  in  the  North 
want  just  such  homes  as  are  within 
their  reach  here.  They  have  not  money 
enough  to  pay  for  a  satisfactory  home  at 
the  high  prices  of  the  North,  but  they 
possess  enough  property  to  be  able  to 
secure  a  good  home  in  Florida.  If  they 
could  only  be  enlightened  as  to  what 
awaits  them  here,  they  would  come  in 
force. — The  Citizen,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Improved  Hethods  of  the  Southern 
Farmer. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  sees  ' 
cause  for  favorable  comment  in  the 
improved  methods  of  the  Southern 
farmer.  It  says  :  "Contrasted  with  the 
average  Southern  farm  of  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  average  Southern  farm  of  today 


presents  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the 
New  South's  progress.  Plows,  hoes  and 
other  agricultural  implements  are  no 
longer  left  in  the  fields,  or  without 
shelter  in  the  barnyards,  overnight,  or 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  user.  Wagons  and  carts 
are  not  left  standing,  covered  with  mud, 
at  the  most  convenient  place  to  drop 
them.  Harnesses  are  not  thrown  on  a 
fence,  or  a  peg,  or  a  hitching  post, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  until  wanted. 
These  things  now  have  their  orderly 
places  under  shelter  and  are  properly 
looked  after.  '  Rainy  days  are  no  longer 
spent  in  loafing  about  the  kitchen,  but 
employer  and  hired  man  put  in  the 
time  of  the  rainy  day  in  the  barn 
mending  harness,  oiling  machinery, 
tightening  wagon  bolts,  etc. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  thrift  and 
economy,  and  partly  explains  why  many 
a  Georgia  farmer  has  surplus  funds  to 
loan  at  interest. 

Condition  of  Georgia  Farmers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  February  14,  Col.  Waddell,  the 
president  of  the  society,  said,  in  an 
address : 

"The  condition  of  the  farmers  of 
Georgia  is  not  really  understood.  The 
view  entertained  by  the  optimist  being 
too  rosy,  that  of  the  pessimist  too 
depressing.  They  are  nearer  out  of 
debt  than  they  have  ever  been,  they 
have  more  home-raised  supplies  than 
for  many  years,  and  they  are  managing 
their  affairs  with  more  judgment  and 
prudence  than  ever  before.  But  they 
experienced  the  pinching  scarcity  of 
money,  and  some  of  them  are  burdened 
with  debts  which  would  have  been 
cancelled  but  for  the  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  their  lands  and  the    products 
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of  their  farms.  You  who  are  practical 
farmers  know  there  is  no  money  in 
raising  cotton  at  seven  or  eight  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  our  only  hope  of  success 
is  in  producing  every  possible  article  of 
necessity  at  home.  Fortunately,  we  are 
not  dependent  on  the  cotton  crop,  for 
in  variety  and  diversity  of  products,  and 
in  soil  and  climate,  Georgia  produces 
unequalled  advantages,  and  these  ad- 
vantages are  being  recognized  and 
utilized  more  and  more  every  year." 

Texas  Tobacco  Growers  Organize. 

The  tobacco  growers  have  formed  an 
association  for  mutual  benefit  and  for 
the  promotion  of  this  branch  of  crop 
cultivation.  Tt  is  to  be  called  the  Cigar 
Leaf  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  and 
intends  publishing  a  paper  in  the 
interests  of  Texas  tobacco. 

O.  A.  Smith,  of  Willis,  is  president ; 
H.  F.  Malone,  of  Willis,  vice-president, 
and  J.  F.  Irvine,  secretary  and  treasnrer. 
The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  the  following:  Clark  Arnold,  of 
Galveston;  J.  M.  Buckley,  of  Willis; 
T.  G,  Wools,  of  Hondo  ;  J.  H.  Bruning, 
of  Galveston  ;  J.  J.  Strozier,  of  Willis  ; 
C.  F.  Rhode,  of  Galveston ;  O.  A. 
Smith,  of  Willis,  and  H.  S.  Elders,  of 
Willis. 

The  by-laws  of  the  National  Tobacco 
Growers'  Association,  as  adopted  at 
Washington,  are  adopted  by  this  asso- 
ciation. 

Profitable  Rice  Culture. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
in  an  article  on  rice  growing  in  South- 
western Louisiana,  says :  A  couple  of 
years  ago  the  crop  was  excessive,  but 
the  last  crop  is  well  sold  up,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  consumption  of 
rice  will  vastly  increase  in  this  country. 
Scientifically  and  practically  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  foods,  and  the  taste  for  it  is 
growing.  Portions  of  this  section  of 
Louisiana  are  sufficiently  watered  by 
natural  overflow,  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
is  artificially  irrigated.  Some  of  the 
farmers  say  that  it  is  a  little  more  work 
to  cultivate  rice  than  wheat  or  corn,  but 
most  of  them  think  it  is  less  ;  there  is 
no  great  difference  in  the  cost.  The 
general  testimony  is  that  it  costs  $5  or  $6 


an  acre  to  cultivate  it,  exclusive  of  irri- 
gation, which,  as  already  said,  is  not 
always  necessary.  A  dollar  for  seed, 
two  for  cultivation  and  two  for  harvest- 
ing is  the  estimate  of  many  farmers, 
though  a  few  put  the  cost  at  a  dollar  or 
two  more,  and  some  go  as  high  as  $10 
or  $12.  Ten  barrels  in  the  rough  is 
regarded  by  many  cultivators  as  a  fair 
average  crop,  but  yields  of  twelve  and 
fifteen  barrels  are  common.  The  farmers 
generally  get  from  $2  to  $3  a  barrel,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more.  A  rice  cultiva- 
tor at  Lake  Author,  La.,  writes:  "I  can 
say  honestly  and  positively  that  a  man 
can  make  a  big  fortune  in  four  or  five 
years  raising  rice.  *  *  *  I  know  a 
number  of  farmers  that  have  for  the 
past  three  years  averaged  fifteen  barrels 
per  acre,  and  their  net  average  price  per 
barrel  for  the  three  years  was  $2.85." 
These  figures  give  gross  receipts  of 
$42.75  per  acre. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Louisiana. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Society,  F. 
H.  Burnette,  the  horticulturist  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Baton 
Rouge,  read  an  interesting  paper  upon 
Southern  fruits. 

Prof.  Burnette  has  given  much  time 
.to  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry 
of  Louisiana,  experimenting  upon  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit  indigenous  to 
the  climate,  utilizing  his  knowledge  of 
foreign  horticulturing  and  experimenting 
at  the  station.  He  gave  a  full  report  of 
these  experiments.  The  paper  was  of 
especial  interest  to  small  fruit  growers, 
dwelling  upon  the  varieties  of  peach, 
pear  and  orange  which  can  be  grown 
with  success  in  Louisiana,  and  of  the 
new  variety  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
plums  and  persimmons  which  he  has 
grown  at  Baton  Rouge  with  success. 

At  the  same  meeting  Judge  Lewis, 
of  Opelousas,  spoke  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  figs  as  a  marketable  crop  and 
one  which  has  never  failed  of 
producing  remunerative  results  by  close 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  trees. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  preserves  made  in 
Opelousas  of  the  rind  of  the  sour  orange 
and  also  of  figs,  which  are  sold  in  the 
stores    of  Opelousas.     The   fig   tree    is 
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self-supporting,  and  as  an  orchard  which 
produces  and  supplies  itself,  being  free 
from  climatic  influences.  He  spoke 
at  length  upon  the  possibilities  of  canning 
the  fruits  of  Louisiana  and  shipping 
them  to  Northern  markets. 

The  farmers  of  Sumter  county, 
Georgia,  the  county  in  which  Americus 
is  located,  are  more  and  more  abandon- 
ing the  all  cotton  business  and  turning 
to  the  growing  of  fruits. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Dubose  of  Ridge  Spring, 
Edgefield  county,  S.  C,  has  experi- 
mented with  great  success  in  the  grow- 
ing of  celery.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
product  of  his  farm  is  equal  in  every 
way  to  the  best  Kalamazoo  celery. 

The  business  of  truck  gardening 
around  Weldon,  N.  C,  has  undergone 
great  development  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  To  accommodate  this  growing  in- 
dustry the  Wilmington  &  Weldon  rail- 
road is  putting  in  additional  side  track 
facilities. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  one  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government, 
which  has  been  in  existence  about  four 
years.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  the  farmers 
of  the  State  by  experiments  in  the  prep- 
aration, fertilization  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  etc.  It  is  maintained  by  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $15,000  by  the  United 
States  government.  The  property  used 
for  the  purposes  of  the  station  belongs 
to  the  State.  This  property  consists  of 
130  acres  of  land  with  buildings,  includ- 
ing dairy,  ginnery,  greenhouse,  tobacco 
barn,  laboratory,  etc. 

A  bulletin  of  results  is  published  once 
a  quarter  and  is  sent  free  to  any  citizen 
of  Georgia  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
farming.  The  station  is  located  at 
Experiment,  near  Griffin.  Its  organ- 
ization is  as  follows :  R.  J.  Redding, 
director;  H.  C.  White,  Ph.  D.,  vice- 
director  and  chemist ;  H.  N.  Starnes, 
horticulturist ;  James  M.  Kimbrough, 
Agriculturist ;  H.  J.  Wing,  dairyman. 

A  number  of  Germans  living  near 
Axtell,  Texas,  have  recently  engaged  in 
the  apiary  business  with  much  success. 


Mr.  L.  J.  Miller  who  lives  in  that  neigh- 
borhood produced  1 187  pounds  of  honey 
last  year,  and  165  pounds  of  beeswax. 
The  honey  brought  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  and  the  wax  seventeen  and  a  half 
cents. 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  from  the 
Texas  Experimental  Station  gives  some 
interesting  comparisons  of  the  four 
leading  crops  in  the  State.  The  cotton 
crop  of  Texas  covers  4,520,310  acres, 
and  is  worth  $69,439,476  ;  the  corn  crop 
covers  3,166,353  acres  and  is  worth 
$28,429,125;  the  wheat  crop  covers 
442,337  acres  and  is  worth  $5,244,303  ; 
the  sweet  potato  crop  covers  29,928 
acres  and  is  worth  $1,503,764.  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  statistics  the  value  of 
each  crop  per  acre  is:  Cotton,  $15.36 ; 
corn,  $8.94  ;  wheat,  $11.88  ;  sweet  pota- 
toes, $50.24.  The  cost  of  growing  an 
acre  of  either  is  not  materially  different. 
Here  is  a  big  difference  in  favor  of  sweet 
potatoes. 

Mr.  Jere  Mabry,  of  Belton,  Texas, 
reports  as  the  result  of  his  work  for  1893, 
on  a  rented  farm  of  eighty  acres,  cash 
receipts  aggregating  $1,974.91.  Besides 
what  he  sold  he  raised,  for  the  most  part 
his  food  supplies.  His  total  cash  ex- 
penses were  $506.85,  leaving  $964.06  as 
the  net  cash  profit  of  the  year's  work. 

An  intelligent  farmer  of  Rowan 
county,  N.  C,  said  the  other  day :  "The 
farmers  in  my  county  were  never  better 
off.  They  have  plenty  of  corn,  wheat, 
meat  and  other  produce,  and  many  of 
them  have  a  bale  or  so  of  cotton  stored 
away.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the 
cry  of  hard  times  among  the  farmers  of 
Rowan.  True,  they  have  little  money, 
but  they  do  not  need  it,  they  have  all  at 
home  that  they  can  consume.  Why, 
many  of  the  farmers  are  raising  every- 
thing they  need  on  the  farm.  I  know 
of  men  who  now  have  plenty  of  meat 
who  a  few  years  ago  did  not  raise  a  hog, 
so  you  see  they  are  growing  wiser  and 
are  prospering  as  all  good  farmers 
should.  True,  a  few  of  Rowan's  farms 
are  mortgaged  and  badly  in  debt,  but 
they  are  generally  of  that  sort  that 
lounge  around  town  in  idleness  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  and  let  their 
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crops  go,  trusting  to  a  mortgage  for  the 
next  year." 

The  "Southern  Pines  Orchard  Co." 
purchased  in  1890  1200  acres  of  wooded 
land  near  Southern  Pines,  and  360  acres 
of  this  has  been  cleared  and  planted  as 
follows  :  51,000  peach  trees,  5000  pears, 
1000  plums,  16,000  blackberry.  In  that 
section  the  peach  crop  never  fails.  Last 
year  the  new  trees  bore  a  few  peaches 
and  this  year  they  are  expected  to  bear 
freely.  The  president  of  the  company 
is  Mr.  J.  Van  Lindley,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  who  is  also  proprietor  of  the 
Pomona  Nurseries  at  Greensboro. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has 
been  much  activity  among  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  as  well.  The 
time  has  again  rolled  round  when  they 
must  plant  their  crops,  and  right  ener- 
getically are  they  going  at  this  duty. 
Not  near  so  much  fertilizer  is  being 
used  as  in  previous  years,  and  the 
farmers  of  Macon  county,  Ga.,  are 
reported  by  the  Macon  News  to  be  in 
better  condition  than  in  a  long  time. 
Nearly  all  have  more  than  a  sufficiency 


of  home-raised  meat  to  supply  them 
during  the  year.  Few  complaints  are 
heard  of  hard  times. 

Some  advanced  tobacco  growers  in 
Texas  have  been  experimenting  with 
the  object  of  growing  a  fine  quality  of 
Cuban  cigar  leaf,  and  the  results,  it  is 
said,  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  reports  from  Brazos,  Paris,  Calhoun, 
Nueces,  Liberty,  Grimes,  Walker,  Mont- 
gomery and  other  counties  show  that  a 
very  fine  quality  of  Cuban  tobacco  can 
be  grown  in  Southern  and  Southeastern 
Texas. 

The  rice  acreage  in  Orange  county, 
Texas,  will  be  materially  increased  this 
year,  and  there  will  be  almost  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  fruit  farming,  for 
which  that  section  is  eminently  adapted. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Duncan,  of  Greenville, 
Ala.,  has  fattened  thirty-nine  hogs  this 
season  on  twenty  acres  of  ground  peas, 
and  says  there  are  enough  peas  in  the 
ground  now  to  fatten  as  many  more 
hogs  and  to  keep  them  fat  for  a  month 
yet. 


FRUIT-GROWING   POSSIBILITIES   OF   THE   SOUTH 
ATLANTIC   SEABOARD. 

By-  Clark  Bell. 


I  am  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  to 
the  Southern  States,  giving-  my 
impressions  of  my  first  trip  South.  I 
will  reply  as  I  have  done  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Clark  Howell,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for 
the  columns  of  his  paper,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  business  man  and  farmer,  and 
not  in  my  relation  to  the  party  who 
recently  visited  the  seaboard  States, 
composed  in  the  main  of  medical  editors, 
their  wives  and  friends. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded 
Dr.  W.  C.  Wile,  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  for 
promoting  and  organizing  the  party  of 
Northern  medical  editors  and  their 
friends,  thus  bringing  to  their  attention 
the  unusual  advantages  of  the  Piedmont 
section  of  the  Southern  seaboard  States 
to  Northern  emigration. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  will 
shortly  communicate  their  views  through 
their  respective  journals,  but  what  I  shall 
say  now  will  be  quite  free  from  all  pro- 
fessional considerations. 

Either  North  Carolina  or  Georgia 
must  be  regarded  as  the  paradise  of  the 
fruit  grower.  I  have  had  a  large  expe- 
rience in  vine  growing  and  wine  making 
in  Western  New  York,,  having  planted 
one  of  the  first  vineyards  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Keuka,  and  being  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Urbana  Wine  Co.,  and 
I  am  familiar  in  a  practical  way  with  that 
most  remunerative  culture  of  the  black 
raspberry,  in  Yates  county,  New  York, 
which  furnishes  the  evaporated  dried 
fruit  so  much  now  in  demand,  and  may 
fairly  be  classed  as  one  qualified  to 
speak,  in  a  practical  way,  as  to  the  gen- 
eral features  of  fruit  growing.  The 
wine-growing  industry,  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  North  Carolina,  has  gone  far  enough 
to  demonstrate  an  assured  success  in  a 
lucrative  way,  to  those  who  carry  on  its 


productions  on  business  methods.  The 
experiments  made  at  Southern  Pines,  N. 
C,  have  gone  far  enough  to  leave  no 
manner  of  doubt  of  splendid  results  in 
the  near  future. 

The  difficulty  with  which  the  North- 
ern grower  has  to  contend  are  the  high 
price  of  land  and  labor  and  the  early 
frost.  Labor  in  both  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  is  abundant  and  cheap.  Eight 
dollars  per  month  will  cover  the  wages 
of  men  with  rations,  which  can  be  com- 
puted at  $2.50  per  month.  Frost  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  cost  of 
land  in  desirable  locations  is  as  low  as 
$3  to  $10  per  acre,  and  if  unimproved 
land  is  taken  a  net  of  $10  would  be 
ample  to  put  good  land  ready  to  plant 
the  vine.  The  plow  can  run  in  both  the 
States  every  month  in  the  year. 

By  way  of  Norfolk,  the  markets  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  as 
accessible  to  the  fruit  growers  of  these 
States  as  to  Western  New  York,  in  both 
time  and  rate.  North  Carolina  seems 
to  have  been  chary  of  the  immigration 
of  foreigners.  Of  that  great  flood  of 
European  blood  that  has  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  poured  into  the  ports 
of  New  York,  neither  North  Carolina 
nor  Georgia  has  received  any  thing- 
worth  naming.  It  has  swept  like  an 
enormous  wave  over  the  West,  but  not 
on  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard.  You 
would  secure  those  who  are  desirable 
and  by  proper  work  could  do  so. 

The  citizens  of  Northern  States  do 
not  correctly  understand  your  section. 
They  should  visit  and  carefully  look 
into  the  capacities  of  your  States. 
Nothing  dispels  illusions  like  contact 
and  personal  examination.  The  North 
is  full  of  active,  energetic,  industrious 
men  inured  to  labor,  who  do  not  know 
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what  advantages  you  offer  or  they 
would  flood  into  and  buy  up  your 
unoccupied  lands  and  form  a  splendid 
factor  in  the  New  South  now  forming. 
Would  the  Northern  settlers  be  hospitably 
received  ?  At  the  North  this  would  be  a 
controlling  question.  General  Manager 
Winder,  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
assures  me  that  in  his  State  the  North- 
ern settler  would  be  most  welcome.  Ex- 
Governor  Jarvis,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
a  recent  conversation,  assured  me  that 
the  Southern  welcome  would  be  whole- 
souled,  full  and  free  from  the  slightest 
danger  of  interference.  I  have  equally 
high  authority  in  Georgia  of  a  similar 
state  of  public  sentiment.  Northern 
settlers  would,  strange  as  it  may  sound 
to  you,  need  to  be  assured  in  these 
respects. 

The  present  depressed  state  of  finan- 
cial affairs  is  not  against  such  an  immi- 
gration now.  Your  splendid  railways 
should  give  especial  facilities  in  reduced 
freights  to  actual  settlers.  Austin  Cor- 
bin,  one  of  our  greatest  railroad  workers, 
transports  free  over  his  railways  every 


pound  of  material  an  actual  settler  puts 
on  his  land  in  improvements.  I  would 
advocate  free  transportation  of  the 
household  goods  of  every  actual  North- 
ern settler  by  your  great  railway  lines. 

I  do  not  dare  to  state  what  I  think 
of  the  future  of  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  within  the  next  fifty  years. 
Yes,  twenty-five  years.  No  Georgian 
or  Carolinian  would  believe  as  much  as 
I  see  coming  in  the  next  generation. 
With  a  climate  that  not  only  rivals,  but 
excels  that  of  Italy,  I  say  to  Georgians 
and  North  Carolinians  if  you  will  your- 
selves open  to  Northern  eyes  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  your  grand  States, 
you  will  witness  a  spectacle  within  the 
next  thirty  years  as.  marvelous  as  that 
we  saw  in  Atlanta,  where  a  magnificent 
city  has  arisen,  phcenix-like,  from  the 
ashes  made  by  Sherman's  army.  And 
the  new  States  of  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  will  come  into  a  new  and 
grander  life,  which  will  be  as  much  a 
wonder  to  the  next  generation  as  Atlanta 
is  to  this. 
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The  SOUTHERN  STATES  is  an  exponent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Real  Estate  Interests  and 
general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
of  accurate  and  comprehensive  information 
about  Southern  resources  and   progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


An  Opportunity  for  Capital. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  the  various 
agencies  to  be  depended  on  to  bring  about 
an  enlarged  and  accelerated  Southern  im- 
migration movement,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  thought  given  to  private  enter- 
prises as  one  of  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
duty  and  self  interest  of  railroads  in  the 
matter,  and  much  has  been  spoken  and 
written  in  advocacy  of  aggressive  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  railroads  should  pursue  the  most 
liberal  policy  in  fostering  and  developing 
immigration.  Every  farmer  who  settles  in 
the  territory  of  any  road  becomes  a  perma- 
nent producer  of  traffic  for  that  road,  and 
whether  the  railroad  company  be  the 
owner  of  lands  or  not,  the  most  profitable 
expenditures  it  can  make  are  such  as  will 
help  to  populate  and  build  up  the  country 


tributary  to  its  lines.  It  is  also  true  that 
every  Southern  State  should  have  an  im- 
migration department  or  bureau,  conduct- 
ed not  by  small  politicians,  but  by  the 
most  capable  men  to  be  had,  and  not  sup- 
ported by  niggardly  appropriations,  but 
amply  supplied  with  sufficient  money  to 
make  possible  the  most  progressive  and 
comprehensive  methods. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  ideal  is  not  going 
to  be  reached  as  to  either  the  railroads  or 
the  States.  Both  will  in  the  aggregate 
come  very  far  short  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  and  this  will  be  more  pronouncedly 
and  lamentably  true  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

Outside  of  these  agencies,  then,  how  is 
the  cause  of  immigration  to  be  advanced  ? 
The  question  and  the  conditions  giving 
rise  to  it  suggest  an  opportunity  for  capital 
and  enterprise.  In  almost  any  part  of  the 
South  very  large  areas  of  land  may  be  got- 
ten together  at  very  low  prices.  With 
money  enough  to  buy  and  properly  develop 
farm  lands,  and  with  judicious  manage- 
ment, there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  profit- 
able business  that  could  be  done  by  immi- 
gration or  colonization  companies.  For 
example,  a  company  that  could  buy  say 
10,000  to  20,000  or  more  acres  of  land  in  a 
body,  or  make  up  this  acreage  by  consoli- 
dating a  number  of  farms  bought  from 
different  owners,  and  then  divide  this  up 
into  small  farms  of  twenty,  forty,  eighty  or 
more  acres,  construct  roads  throughout  the 
entire  area,  drain  the  whole  of  it,  put  it 
all  in  the  best  shape  for  the  most  advanced 
farming  or  gardening  operations,  building 
houses,  &c,  and  then  direct  themselves 
to  the  work  of  colonizing  it  or  selling  to 
individual  settlers,  such  a  company,  with 
sufficient  capital  and  properly  managed, 
could  quickly  settle  up  almost  any  area  of 
land  and  make  enormous  profits  for  its 
stockholders.  Besides  the  tracts  sold  as 
small  farms,  there  would  necessarily  be  one 
or  more  centrally  located  village  sites  which 
would    become   immediately    valuable    as 
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town  property.  There  is  nothing  easier 
than  getting  Northern  farmers  to  go  South. 
The  conditions  of  farming  and  of 
life  at  the  South  are  so  incomparably 
superior  to  those  at  the  North  that  they 
need  only  to  be  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  Northern  farmers  to  be  availed  of.  In 
its  millions  of  acres  of  cheap  lands  the 
South  has  the  advantage  of  an  entirely 
new  and  undeveloped  country,  and  has 
with  this  all  the  advantages  and  comforts 
and  attractions  of  an  established  and  ad- 
vanced civilization.  The  South  is  in  the 
main  more  healthful  than  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  its  range  of  farm  and 
garden  products  is  greater,  it  offers  better 
opportunities  for  profitable  agriculture, 
and  it  is  in  all  respects  a  section  where 
life  can  be  lived  in  greater  comfort  than  at 
the  North.  Convinced  of  these  facts,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  substantial  and 
well-to-do  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  quickly  move  to  the  South. 
In  fact,  there  is  even  now,  all  over  the 
North  and  Northwest  a  disposition  to  go 
South.  As  was  stated  in  a  letter  published 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Southern 
States,  "there  are  thousands  who  would 
move  South  if  somebody  would  start  the 
ball  rolling."  These  are  the  conditions. 
Properly  utilized,  they  can  be  made  to  fur- 
nish a  wide  and  rich  field  for  some  of  the 
millions  now  lying  idle  and  non-productive 
in  the  financial  centres. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  and  Immi= 
gration. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia,  in  its  very 
proper  and  commendable  desire  to  pro- 
mote immigration  to  the  State,  is  discuss- 
ing the  enactment  of  some  extraordinary 
legislation.  A  bill  now  before  the  senate 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  immigration,  who  shall  keep  on 
file  in  his  office  a  description  of  any  lands 
submitted  to  him  by  any  owner  or  real- 
estate  agent,  and  shall  receive  a  commis- 
sion of  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
sale  of  any  such  lands  in  lieu  of  salary. 
Evidently,  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
this  bill,  the  benefits  of  an  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  State  terminate  with  the 
sale  of  lands,  and  are  confined  to  owners 
of  such  lands.  The  narrowness  of  a  meas- 
ure that  would  impose  upon  any  one  class 
of  people  the  expense  of  an  immigration 
department  is  manifest.     The  innumerable 


and  widely  ramifying  benefits  resulting 
from  judicious  immigration  effort  are 
shared  by  everybody,  and  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  everybody. 

Aside  from  this  inequity,  there  are  many 
objections  to  the  plan  of  giving  the  pro- 
posed commissioner  an  interest  in  the  sale 
of  lands.  As  an  officer  of  the  State  he 
should  be  free  from  any  possibility  of  bias 
as  to  any  part  of  the  State  or  any  specific 
properties. 

Let  a  commissioner  of  immigration  be 
appointed  by  all  means,  and  let  an  ade- 
quate fund  be  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of 
his  department,  but  let  this  come  out  of 
the  receipts  from  taxes,  and  thus  be  equit- 
ably apportioned  among  all  classes. 

Florida's  Obligation  to  Mr.  Disston. 

To  say  that  no  other  State  owes  as  much 
to  any  one  man  as  Florida  owes  to  Hamil- 
ton Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  compre- 
hensive statement,  but  it  is  probably  true. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  some  Northern 
capitalists  were  induced  to  consider  the 
idea  of  building  railroads  in  Florida.  It 
was  found  on  investigation  that  the  State 
could  not  grant  any  of  its  lands  to  railroad 
companies,  since  all  the  lands  of  the  State 
were  covered  by  a  general  mortgage 
which  had  been  made  to  secure  the  State 
bonds.  Without  this  inducement  nobody 
was  willing  to  put  a  dollar  into  railroad 
building  in  Florida,  for  the  reason  that  the 
early  returns  from  traffic  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  such  as  would  justify  it. 
In  this  emergency  Mr.  Disston  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  State.  He  bought  4,000,000 
acres  of  Florida  land,  paying  for  it  enough 
to  discharge  the  entire  State  debt,  thereby 
releasing  the  lands  owned  by  the  State,  and 
placing  it  in  a  position  to  make  grants  to 
railroads.  Immediately  following  this, 
contracts  were  made  with  New  York 
capitalists,  and  Florida  entered  upon  an 
era  of  railroad  building  and  general  devel- 
opment. 

Of  course  it  is  beyond  question  that  the 
enormous  resources  and  capabilities  of 
Florida  would  in  time  have  brought  rail- 
roads, with  the  development  that  accom- 
panies them,  but  it  is  also  true  that  but  for 
this  timely  intervention  and  help  from  Mr. 
Disston,  the  beginning  of  this  period  of 
growth  and  prosperity  would  have  been 
delayed,  possibly  many  years. 
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Following  this  timely  succor,  Mr.  Disston 
has  now  put  the  State  under  further  obli- 
gation to  him  for  one  of  the  most  stupend- 
ous an-d  one  of  the  most  successful  works 
of  general  improvement  ever  undertaken 
in  this  country.  As  was  briefly  told  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Southern 
States,  he  has  reclaimed  for  the  State 
many  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  but  for 
his  enterprise  would  have  been  perma- 
nently a  waste.  True,  he  has  himself 
reaped  large  rewards,  as  it  is  proper  that 
he  should  have  done,  but  this  does  not  les- 
sen the  benefits  the  State  receives,  and 
moreover,  the  risk  has  been  all  his  own, 
since  the  only  return  the  State  was  to 
make  to  him  for  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  in  his  drainage  works  was  a  share  of 
the  lands  reclaimed  from  overflow. 

The  value  of  the  services  that  Mr.  Disston 
has  rendered  Florida  are  beyond  estimate. 

How  to  Do  It. 

The  News,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  very 
correctly  maintains  that  reduced  railroad 
rates  will  not  accomplish  much  in  the  way 
of  inducing  immigration,  unless  the  meas- 
ure be  accompanied  by  liberal  advertising. 
The  News  says  : 

Ten  good  settlers  can  be  brought  down 
from  the  effects  of  good  advertising,  with- 
out any  halt  rates,  where  one  can  be 
brought  down  from  the  mere  effects  of 
half  rates,  and  as  a  rule  those  who  come 
solely  on  account  of  low  rates  never 
become  settlers,  but  combined,  the  two  do 
good  service,  reaching  the  better  class. 

The  Southern  States  is  the  channel 
through  which  to  reach  the  attention  of 
the  North  and  Northwest.  It  is  the  only 
Southern  immigration  journal;  the  only 
publication  that  can  be  looked  to  for  in- 
formation about  the  soil,  climate,  agricul- 
tural capabilities,  etc.,  of  the  whole  South. 
It  is  alone  in  this  field.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  when  there  was  such  eager- 
ness for  facts  about  the  South.  From  New- 
England,  the  Middle  States,  the  West,  and 
notably  from  the  Northwest,  requests  for 
sample  copies  and  letters  of  inquiry  about 
the  South  are  pouring  in  upon  us. 

Advertisements  in  the  Southern 
States  will  be  read  every  month  by  many 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  North 
and  Northwest,  who  are  eagerly  seeking 
such  information  as  will  enable  them  to 
determine  what  part  of  the  South  is  most 
likely  to  suit  them. 


No  Such  Danger. 

The  Boston  Herald,  in  an  editorial  on 
the  work  of  the  Southern  States,  says  : 
"The  reports  are  extremely  favorable  in  re- 
gard to  richness  and  variety  of  crops,  and 
the  chief  danger  seems  to  be  that  the  spec- 
ulators in  Southern  lands,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  railroads,  hold  their  lands  at  such 
prices  as  to  dissuade  the  poorer  but  indus- 
trious class  of  immigrants  from  taking 
them  up."  The  danger  apprehended  by 
the  Herald  does  not  at  all  exist.  There 
are  many  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  the  South  that  can  be  had  for  prices  that 
are  merely  nominal.  The  trouble  is  not 
that  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
land,  but  there  are  not  people  enough  in 
the  South  to  cultivate  more  than  a  small 
part  of  the  land,  and  the  surplus  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  sense  valueless,  no  mat  er  how 
rich  and  productive  it  may  be.  There  are 
a  good  many  millions  of  acres  of  railroad 
land,  and  in  some  of  the  States  State  land, 
that  can  be  had  for  such  prices  and  upon 
such  terms  as  nobody  can  find  fault  with. 
And  as  to  the  private  holdings  of  indi- 
viduals, there  is  too  much  land  in  every 
part  of  the  South  unused,  and  therefore 
too  many  owners  anxious  to  sell  a  part  of 
what  they  own,  to  make  possible  any  spec- 
ulative putting  up  of  prices. 

How  to  Reach  Prospective   Immigrants. 

That  North  Carolina  needs  immigrants 
of  the  right  kind  is  too  universally  admit- 
ted to  call  for  proof;  and  that  all  efforts 
heretofore  made  in  this  direction  have 
been  practically  a  failure  seems  also  clear.  It 
seems  equally  clear  that  circulars,  hand- 
books and  the  State  press  fail  of  their  pur- 
pose in  this  respect,  because  they  never 
reach  the  class  we  desire  to  influence. — 
The  Gazette,  Washington,  N.  C. 

The  Gazette  is  right.  Many  thousands 
of  dollars  are  wasted  in  printing  books 
and  pamphlets  that  nobody  ever  reads. 
There  is  a  way,  however,  to  reach  the 
class  it  is  desired  to  influence.  It  can  be 
done  through  the  Southern  States. 
The  Southern  States  is  a  journal  of 
information  about  the  South.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  making  known 
the  resources  in  soil,  climate  and  agri- 
cultural capabilities,  of  the  Southern 
States.  And  such  is  the  desire  for  accurate 
and  comprehensive  information  about  this 
section  that  although  the  magazine  has 
been  in  existence  only  a  year  it  goes  into 
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every  part  of  New  England,  the  Middle 
States,  the  West  and  the  Northwest,  and  is 
read  by  thousands  of  farmers  and  business 
men  who  are  seeking  to  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  most  attractive  localities  in  the 
South. 

The  Southern  States  furnishes  a 
channel  through  which  to  reach  effectively 
the  class  of  possible  immigrants  needed 
in  the  South. 

Work    of    Southern    Railroads    in    Pro= 
moting    Immigration. 

In  the  general  and  very  proper  demand 
for  railroad  aid  to  the  cause  of  Southern 
i  nmigration,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  Southern  roads  have 
been  for  years  giving  conspicuous  and 
liberal  attention  to  this  work.  Through 
the  efforts  of  such  roads,  for  example,  as 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western and  others,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  substantial  farmers,  artisans  and  busi- 
ness men  have  been  induced  to  move  to 
the  South,  and  all  of  those  roads  are  con- 
stantly enlarging  their  immigration  work. 
A  notable  instance  of  broad  and  progres- 
sive management  in  furtherance  of  immi- 
gration is  furnished  by  the  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida  road,  whose  methods  were 
made  the  subject  of  an  article  published 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Southern 
States. 

Other  Southern  roads  are  becoming 
roused  on  this  subject.  The  Seaboard  Air 
Line  system,  which  has  a  management  as 
progressive  and  liberal  as  any  road  in  the 
country,  is  preparing  to  inaugurate  a  com- 
prehensive immigration  policy,  and  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  road  is  also  adopt- 
ing measures  to  induce  Northern  farmers 
to  settle  along  its  lines.  The  Louisville  & 
Nashville  and  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia  systems  are  also  taking  advanced 
steps  in  the  same  direction. 

The  introduction  of  artesian  water  in 
some  of  the  Southern  towns,  notably 
Albany  and  Brunswick,  Ga.,  has  revolu- 
tionized the  health  of  those  places ;  the 
two  localities  named,  which  were  formerly 
noted  for  the  prevalence  of  malarial  and 
other  disorders,  being  now  equally  noted 
as  health  resorts.     The  last  Georgia  town 


to  enter  the  artesian  well  procession  is 
Quitman,  Ga.  The  April  number  of  the 
Southern  States  will  contain  an  exhaus- 
tive article  by  Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  on 
drinking  water.  Mr.  Randall  has  for  many 
years  been  making  investigations  on  this 
subject,  and  his  article  will  be  a  revelation, 
not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  to  most 
physicians  and  hygienists  as  well. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle,  quoting  the 
sage  remark  of  a  man  who  had  amassed 
much  wealth,  who  when  asked  how  he  had 
made  his  money,  said  that  he  always 
bought  when  everybody  wanted  to  sell, 
and  sold  when  everybody  wanted  to  buy, 
urges  that  the  present  is  the  time  for  peo- 
ple with  money  to  make  investments. 
Prices  of  every  sort  have  reached  a  mini- 
mum, and  in  view  of  the  assured  early 
reaction  and  the  inevitable  rebound  to  very 
high  prices  that  will  follow  the  long  term 
of  depression,  this  would  seem  to  be  as 
the  Chronicle  suggests,  the  time  to  buy 
things. 

No  sooner  is  Atlanta  well  under  way 
with  its  great  International  Exposition 
project  for  1895  than  Macon  comes  to  the 
front  with  an  exposition  enterprise  of  its 
own.  A  movement  has  been  started  to 
hold  an  exposition  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
These  Georgia  towns  are  great  hustlers. 

In  Mr.  Clark  Bell's  article,  published 
elsewhere,  there  is  this  statement: 

"Austin  Corbin,  one  of  our  greatest 
railroad  workers,  transports  free  over  his 
railways  every  pound  of  material  an  actual 
settler  puts  on  his  land  in  improvements. 
I  would  advocate  free  transportation  of  the 
household  goods  of  every  actual  Northern 
settler  by  your  great  railway  lines." 

This  is  commended  to  the  attention  of 
Southern  railroad  managers. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  seems  to 
to  have  some  spite  against  real  estate 
agents.  Not  satisfied  with  the  present 
burdensome  and  wholly  unjust  tax  imposed 
upon  real  estate  dealers  in  the  State,  it  is 
proposed  now  to  make  the  real  estate 
agents  bear  the  expense  of  a  State  immi- 
gration commission. 

Mr.  John  T.  Patrick,  of  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C,  secretary  of  the  Southern  Bureau  of 
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Information,  deserves  much  commenda- 
tion for  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit  in 
having  arranged  for  an  excursion  through 
the  South  of  the  editors  of  a  number  of 
leading  Northern  medical  journals.  This 
undertaking  ot  Mr.  Patrick's  is  in  further- 
ance of  an  effort  to  correct  the  impression 
that  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  Northern  people  that  the  South  is 
an  unhealthful  section. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
&  Industrial  association,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  the  president  said  in  his  monthly 
report:  "The  association  should  adver- 
tise the  city  and  hold  forth  us  advantages 
in  every  way  possible  which  will  attract 
capital  and  cause  enterprising  citizens  to 
locate  here.  A  new  era  of  growth  and 
enterprise  will  come  apace  and  Mont- 
gomery should  be  prepared  to  reap  the 
rewards  that  flow  from  it."  This  admon- 
ishment may  be  heeded  with  profit  by 
every  community  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clark  Bell,  the  writer  of  the 
article  on  the  fruit  growing  possibilities  of 
the  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  a  New  York 
lawyer,  and  editor  of  the  Medico-Legal 
journal  of  New  York.  He  has  had  a  quite 
extensive  practical  experience  in  fruit 
growing,  and  his  judgment  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  South  for  this  branch  of  ag- 
riculture is  that  of  a  competent  expert. 
Mr.  Bell  was  one  of  the  party  of  editors  of 
medical  journals  who  recently  made  a  tour 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  Bureau  of  In- 
formation, located  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

It  seems  incomprehensible  to  a  South- 
ern man  that  there  should  be  any  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  Northern  people  as  to  whether 


Northern  settlers  will  be  well  received  in 
the  South  or  not  Mr.  Clark  Bell,  in  an 
article  in  this  number,  says:  "Northern 
setlers  would,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
you,  need  to  be  assured  in  these  respects," 
and  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  quote  the 
assurances  on  this  point  that  he  had  from 
distinguished  Southern  gentlemen.  Not 
only  will  Northern  farmers  and  business 
men  be  well  received  in  the  South,  but 
they  will  find  awaiting  them  a  most  eager 
welcome.  The  newspaper  utterances  all 
over  the  South,  the  statements  of  public 
men,  the  personal  letters  to  the  newspa- 
pers from  farmers  and  merchants,  the 
actions  of  commercial  bodies,  indicate  not 
only  a  welcome  to  the  Northern  settler,  but 
a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  to  the 
South  of  immigration  from  the  North,  and 
a  most  eager  desire  for  this  immigration. 
No  Northern  man,  who  is  respectable 
enough  to  have  standing  in  his  own  com- 
munity at  home,  need  have  any  fear  but 
that  he  will  find  in  the  South  the  utmost 
consideration  and  good  will. 

The  superior  train  service  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  is  well  known  to  all  patrons 
of  that  system.  During  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary train  No.  i  made  the  run  between 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Cincinnati,  twenty- 
nine  days,  exactly  on  time,  and  on  the 
other  two  days  lost  but  twenty  minutes. 
Train  No.  2  made  every  trip  between  the 
cities  on  time,  and  the  "Fast  Flying  Vir- 
ginian," one  of  the  finest  express  trains  in 
the  country,  reached  Cincinnati  thirty  out 
of  .thirty-one  trips  on  time,  although  it  was 
an  hour  late  out  of  Washington  on  seven 
trips,  caused  by  waiting  for  connections. 
This  is  a  month's  record  that  the  operating 
department  can  be  proud  of. 


The  Yazoo  Delta. 

The  assistant  land  commissioner  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad,  Major  G.  W.  McGinnis, 
in  a  recent  interview  on  the  subject  of 
immigration  to  the  Yazoo  Delta,  spoke  as 
follows: 

"I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come  for 
the  introduction  of  white  labor.  Our  road, 
besides  having  agents  all  over  the  Northwest, 
have  men  in  Germany  and  also  in  Holland, 
gathering  families  together  to  settle  up  our 
land.  There  are  many  residents  of  Dakota 
and  other  Northwestern  States  who  want  a 
milder  and  a  better  climate,  with  a  soil  more 
fertile  than  that  of  the  Northwest.  A'l  these 
advantages  are  possessed  by  the  Delta. 

"The  greatest  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
movement.  Scarcely  a  day  passess  but  what 
we  receive  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  letters  of 
inquiry. 

"The  colonists  who  have  already  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  offers  and  settled  along  the 
Delta,  are  making  money  hand  over  fist.  They 
are  raising  cotton,  corn,  vegetables,  stock  and 
fruit.  The  largest  peaches  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  came  from  the  Delta. 

"When  our  work  is  done  we  will  see  every 
man  his  own  landlord,  and  by  the  way,  these 
foreigners  are  apt  to  steer  clear  of  that  condi- 
tion, so  prevalent  in  the  South,  of  being  land 
poor.  They  want  no  more  land  than  they  can 
cultivate  with  the  aid  of  their  families,  say 
forty  acres.  In  fact,  some  of  them  buy  no  more 
than  twenty.  They  make  up  the  greatest  pop- 
ulation for  agricultuial  districts  possible  to 
imagine.  They  have  made  the  Northwest 
what  it  is. 

"When  the  movement  is  once  fairly  started 
there  will  be  no  stopping  the  rush  of  immigra- 
tion. Northern  people  all  move  in  bodies. 
When  one  comes  all  come." 

Alabama  Farmers  Invite  Settlers 
From  the  North. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of 
Alabama,  held  at  Birmingham,  February  23: 


Resolved,  By  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
of  Alabama,  that  we  invite  to  Alabama  all 
honest  and  industrious  farmers  that  should  be 
desirous  of  changing  their  home,  and  extend 
to  them  a  cordial  welcome,  assuring  them  that 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  will  be  extended 
to  them,  and  that  feeling  that  is  always 
accorded  one  good  citizen  from  another  will 
be  extended  to  them  by  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

Resolved  (2),  That  we  will  cordially  indorse 
and  sustain  our  honorable  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  his  excellency,  the  governor  of 
Alabama,  in  a  vigorous  and  continuous  effort 
for  immigration  made  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  existing  law.  At  the 
same  meeting,  Mr.  Chappell  Cory,  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  read  by  invita- 
tion a  paper  in  advocacy  of  efforts  to  induce 
immigration  from  the   North. 

The   Railroads  and   Immigration. 

The  organization  of  land  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  immigration  to  W7est  Ten- 
nessee is  most  commendable,  especially  when 
these  companies  are  conducted  upon  the  plan 
of  that  one  which  proposes  to  open  up  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  line  of  the  Paducah,  Tennes- 
see &  Alabama  railroad.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  very  small,  and  there  is  little  profit 
in  the  enterprise  for  those  who  have  formed 
the  company.  They  intend  merely  to  direct 
the  attention  of  immigrants  to  the  advantages 
which  this  heaven-blest  region  holds  for  the 
thrifty  and  hard-working  farmer.  The  road  is 
a  new  one,  but  it  runs  through  a  most  fertile 
region,  especially  adapted  to  small  farming. 
The  Illinois  Central  railroad  has  done  much 
to  attract  settlers  to  Mississippi,  and  every 
railroad  in  this  section  should  be  equally  alert. 
It  was  the  railroad  agent  who  made  States  out 
»f  Territories  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  is  a 
most  assuring  sign  that  he  is  now  taking  hold 
of  the  Southern  country.  The  railroad  com- 
pany is  the  best  of  a'l  immigration  or  coloni- 
zation societies.  It  can  accomplish  more  at 
less  expense  than  any  other.      The  example  set, 
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therefore,  by  the  officials  of  the  Paducah,  Ten- 
nessee &  Alabama,  is  commendable  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  prosperity  of  a  railroad 
depends  upon  the  population  of  the  country 
through  which  it  runs,  and  the  more  rapidly  the 
country  is  built  up  the  sooner  will  the  stock- 
holders realize  upon  their  investment.  The 
public  has  a  profound  interest  in  such  enter- 
prises. The  Appeal-Avalanche  has  no  sup- 
port to  give  to  purely  speculative  and  boom 
schemes,  but  it  is  in  favor  of  all  enterprises 
the  object  of  which  is  to  put  forward  the  ad- 
vantages of  soil,  climate  and  distributing 
facilities  which  Tennessee  and  other  Southern 
States  enjoy  to  such  an  exceptional  degree. — 
Memphis  Appeal-Avalanche. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  Pushing 
Immigration  Work. 

Col.  C.  P.  Atmore,  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  is 
pushing  the  matter  of  immigration  to  the  South 
with  great  vigor.  When  approached  on  the 
subject  recently  he  said  that  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  road  had  several  agents  in  the 
Northwest  and  in  Europe,  who  were  sending 
families  down  rapidly.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  road  to  put  between  200  and  300  families 
on  its  line  between  Paris  and  Memphis. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  now  running 
homeseekefs'  excursions  from  points  at  a  rate 
of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  the  movement.  It  owns  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  between  New  Orleans  and 
Flomaton,  Ala.,  and  also  between  Pensacola 
and  River  Junction. 

On  the  Nashville,  Sheffield  and  Florence 
branch  of  the  line  in  question  there  is  a  Nor- 
wegian c  lony  of  about  200  families.  This 
colony  has  done  remarkably  well,  and  the  road 
is  much  pleased  with  its  venture. 

The  Texas  Coast  Section  Filling  Up. 

At  Velasco,  Texas,  recently  several  carloads 
of  fine  draft  stock  belonging  to  newly  arrived 
farmers  from  Nebraska  were  received,  and  the 
next  day  several  carloads  of  household  goods 
for  another  colony  from  Kansas,  who  had 
bought  farms  in  Brazoria  county,  were  unload- 
ing. M.  M.  Miller,  of  the  Velasco  National 
Bank,  and  others  have  received  letters  from 
parties  who  are  coming  with  families  and 
stock  from  both  of  these  States  and  from  New 
Mexico,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

At  the  present  rate  Brazoria  county's  popu- 
lation, it  is  said,  will  be  doubled  by  the  end 
of   the  present  year;  at  least  90  per  cent,  of 


increase     beean     coming    in     less     than     two 
years  ago. 

Colonization  Plans  for  Florida. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Johnson,  excursion,  land  and 
colonization  agent,  of  Minneapolis,  has  been 
prospecting  in  Florida  for  a  site  for  settling 
immigrants  from  the  North  and  Northwest. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  take  a  good  many  hun- 
dred people  South,  he  says,  if  he  has  the  right 
encouragement.  He  was  the  immigration 
agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  for  nine 
years. 

Four  business  men  of  Minneapolis  are 
interested  with  Mr.  Johnson.  They  are 
Mr.  N.  C.  Westerfield,  Dr.  William  E.  Whee- 
lock,  Messrs.  P.  S.  McKay  and  C.  E.  Channel. 
Their  idea  is  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  of 
from  10,000  acres  upward,  divide  it  into 
smaller  farms  and  lots  and  then  sell  these  lots 
to  such  settlers  as  they  want. 

"I've  had  a  deal  of  experience  in  this  line," 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  "and  know  what  is  to  be 
done.  I  am  well  satisfied  with  Florida's  cli- 
mate and  attractions,  and  know  that  we  can 
settle  many  hundreds  of  good  people.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  inquiries  already,  and 
I  am  satisfied  we  can  place  all  the  people  we 
want  to  handle.  The  farmers  of  Dakota  and 
other  points  in  the  Northwest  are  dissatisfied, 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  will  come 
the  moment  they  are  assured  that  this  State 
promises  them  a  fair  living  with  the  work  they 
have  to  devote  now  to  a  mere  existence." 

A  Fruit=Qrowing  Association  to   Locate 
in  Texas. 

Officers  of  the  Rock  Island  Fruit  Growers' 
and  Improvement  Association  are  in  Texas  in- 
specting lands.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion to  acquire  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Gulf 
coast  region  of  Texas,  in  the  centre  of  which  to 
lay  out  a  town  site,  giving  to  each  member  of  the 
association  a  town  lot.  A  maximum  and  mini- 
mum ownership  of  land  is  restricted  by  the  by- 
laws of  the  association.  Reservations  are 
made  for  school,  church,  town  hall,  park  and 
cemetery  purposes.  No  lands  can  be  held  in 
unimproved  state  for  speculation;  a  certain 
portion  of  each  owner's  land  must  be  improved 
during  the  first  year  by  planting  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles or  other  horticultural  products,  and  at 
least  two  acres  additional  each  succeeding 
year  until  each  owner's  lands  are  under  culti- 
vation. When  the  products  are  ready  to  ship 
the  shipments  will  be  made  in  car  lots  to  the 
most  advantageous  markets  of  the  country. 
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The  association  expects  to  number  100  fami- 
lies, composed  of  persons  who  will  go  into  the 
Texas  coast  region  and  make  their  homes, 
their  previous  occupations  having  been  fruit 
growers,  gardeners,  mechanics  from  the  gov- 
ernment works  on  the  island  of  Rock  Island, 
clerks,  artisans,  etc.  While  their  fruit  trees 
are  developing  the  members  of  the  association 
will  raise  garden  truck  for  shipment.  The 
officers  of  the  association  propose  visiting  the 
most  advantageous  s  ctions  of  the  Gulf  coast, 
from  Houston  to  Cor  us  Christi,  and  will  de- 
vote abou  four  weeks  time  to  that  purpose. 
The  originator  of  the  enterprise  is  Mr.  I.  E. 
Whistler,  whose  attention  was  directed  to 
Texas  as  a  fruit  growing  country  by  seeing 
and  testing  some  fine  specimens  of  peaches 
shipped  from  Tyler,  Texas,  last  June  to  New 
York  City,  which  rivaled  the  best  California 
peaches  in  size,  and  far  surpassed  them  in 
flavor.  The  officers  of  the  association  making 
this  tour  are  I.  E.  Whistler,  president;  J.  O. 
Logan,  vice-president,  and  W.  E.  Hilton, 
trustee. 

The  Great  Work  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

Although  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad 
only  traverses  a  few  miles  of  Alabama,  yet  it 
has  done  probably  more  in  the  way  of  induc- 
ing immigration  to  the  State  since  iSgo  than 
any  other  line,  through  extensive  advertising, 
combined  with  excellent  folders  and  maps, 
which  have  been  extensively  distributed 
through  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  etc.  They 
also  pursue  the  same  liberal  policy  with  local 
land  agents  and  all  engaged  in  promoting  im- 
migration along  their  road,  distributing  their 
advertising  matter,  and  granting  to  them 
courtesies  which  are  necessary  to  insure  local 
parties  to  endeavor  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
their  work  in  securing  immigrants.  Alabama 
wants  10,000  families  from  the  North  to  settle 
within  her  borders  in  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  only  by  hard  combined  work  of  the  peo- 
ple and  railways  can  it  be  accomplished,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  organize  and  keep  the  ball 
rolling.  Let  us  get  a  move  on  us  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  can  accomplish  our  object. — The 
News,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Farmers  to  Organise  an  Immigration 
Society. 

The  farmers  around  Augusta,  Ga.,  are  be- 
coming interested  in  a  proposed  plan  to  organ- 
ize an  immigration  society,  and  many  have 
expressed   a  desire    to   take   an   active    part  in 


perfecting  a  permanent  organization  of  that 
kind. 

A  prominent  merchant  farmer  from  Wilkes 
county  stated  recently  that  the  people  of  his 
section  of  the  country  were  very  much  en- 
thused over  the  organization  of  an  immigra- 
tion society  in  Augusta. 

"You  would  be  greatly  surprised,"  he  said, 
"to  know  how  many  of  our  merchants  and 
planters  have  taken  up  the  idea,  and  how 
anxious  they  are  to  see  such  an  organization 
established  at  Augusta  Our  people  are  will- 
ing to  help  in  every  way  possible,  for  they 
realize  that  they  are  to  reap  the  benefits,  and 
consequently  are  desirous  of  sharing  the 
labors. 

"You  see,  the  farmers  are  generally  land 
poor  ihroughout  the  entire  country,  and  what 
they  want  to  do  is  to  get  some  one  who  will 
work,  and  take  some  of  it  off  their  hands." 

Immigration  Bill  Before  the  Virginia 
Legislature. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  is  trying  to 
devise  some  method  to  promote  immigration 
to  the  State.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  creating  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  of  Virginia,  and  providing  for 
the  election  of  such  an  officer,  who  shall  prop- 
erly advertise  the  advantages  of  the  State  and 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  real  estate  agent  or 
owner  of  land,  keep  on  file  a  list  of  lands  for 
sale  and  shall  refer  all  contemplating  purchas- 
ers impartially  to  the  various  sections  of  the 
State,  according  to  their  requirements. 

It  is  provided  that  the  commissioner  shall 
receive  a  commission  of  not  more  than  5 
per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  any  lands  sold 
through  lis  department.  Any  owner  of 
land  situate  in  Virginia  shall  have  the  right 
to  list  for  sale  the  same  with  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  who  shall  advertise,  without 
cost  to  the  owner,  the  fart  that  such  lands  are 
offered  for  sale. 

The  bill  concludes  by  providing  that  the  ex- 
penses attached  to  such  an  office  s^all  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the  tax  on  manu- 
facturers of  fertiliz   rs. 

Colonel  E.  S.  Jemison,  president;  M.  G. 
Howe,  general  manager;  Major  Tom  Cronin, 
superintendent,  and  General  John  M.  Clai- 
borne, immigration  agent  of  the  Houston  East 
and  West  Texas  railway,  are  trying  to  interest 
the  people  along  their  line  in  some  plan 
whereby  immigration  can  be  brought  to  that 
section  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Merry,  of  Harlem  county,  Ne- 
braska, writes  from  Yelasco,  Texas,  to  his 
home  paper  as  follows: 

"Here  we  are  in  Velasco,  Texas,  the  land  of 
sunshine  and  flowers.  Surely  this  is  destined 
to  be  a  large  city;  within  three  miles  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Brazos  river,  and  a  large,  deep 
harbor,  where  ships  come  and  go  at  pleasure, 
and  load  right  here  in  this  city  heavier  than  at 
any  point  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Of  course  the 
country  is  new,  but  vegetables  and  fruit  trees 
of  all. kinds  are  growing  nicely.  Good  fruit 
and  vegetable  land  can  be  bought  from  $4  to 
$12  per  acre.  The  country  all  around,  except 
on  the  Gulf  side,  is  a  gentle  undulated  plain, 
which  is  being  settled  with  people  from  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State  and  from  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Nebraska  in  the  main,  and  Iowa, 
though  some  are  from  Missouri  and  other 
points." 

A  Swedish  gentleman  who  has  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  establishing  colonies  of 
his  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
conferring  with  Mr.  John  M.  Lee,  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  representing  the  land  department  of  the 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co., 
and  looking  over  the  ground,  and  says  he  can 
locate  several  hundred  families  if  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Pabor,  founder  of  the  Pabor 
Lake  colony,  near  Fort  Meade,  Fla.,  has  re- 
cently been  visiting  his  old  home,  Denver, 
Col.,  and  has  induced  a  number  of  families  to 
move  to  Florida. 

There  is  more  land  open  to  settlement  in 
Arkansas  than  there  was  in  the  Cherokee  Strip. 
The  Little  Rock  Democrat  wisely  says: 
"Counting  all  kinds  of  our  public  lands  in  Ar- 
kansas, government,  State  and  railroad,  we 
have  nearly  7,000,000  acres.  If  we  could 
divide  these  lands  into  h  mestead  tracts,  ad- 
vertise them  extensively  and  donate  them  at 
stated  periods  to  actual  settlers,  what  an 
impetus  would  be  given  to  the  State.  What 
the  State  needs  is  not  money  for  her  lands,  but 
active  and  enterprising  home  builders,  who 
would  become  wealth  producers  and  tax  build- 
ers. A  liberal  land  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
State  and  the  railroads  would  soon  result 
in  a  vast  increase  in  our  wealth  and  popu- 
lation." 

One  of  the  largest  excursion  parties  of  land- 
seekers  that  ever  went  South  over  the  Mobile 
&    Ohio    railroad  arrived    at   Mobile   lately  in 


charge  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Greene,  general  agent  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad,  at  St.  Louis.  The 
party  consisted  of  all  classes  of  homeseekers 
and  investors,  who  have  become  interested  in 
that  section  of  country  through  the  efforts  of 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
railroad.  Over  200  people  made  up  the  excur- 
sion, some  stopping  off  at  places  in  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  They  went  from  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Indiana  and 
Ohio. 

Further  developments  regarding  the  steam- 
ship line  to  be  established  between  Galveston 
and  Denmark  indicate  that  it  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  Southwest.  It  is  intended 
to  use  the  vessels  in  transporting  immigrants 
from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Northern  Europe 
direct  to  Texas  and  the  West  by  way  of  Gal- 
veston. Heretofore  these  passengers  have 
been  sent  to  .New  York,  and  from  that  point 
reached  their  future  home  by  rail.  The  Fort 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  become  in- 
terested in  the  project  and  heartily  approves  it. 
Vice-Consul  Thygge  Sogart,  of  Denmark,  now 
located  in  Kansas  City,  is  a  promoter  of  the 
line. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Disston  says  that  Mr. 
Schulzen,  a  prominent  Scandinavian,  will 
establish  a  Scandinavian  colony  near  Kissim- 
mee.  Mr.  Disston  met  Mr.  Schulzen  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  impressed  him 
with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Southern  Florida, 
and  advised  him  to  try  it.  This  he  did,  and'be- 
cameso  satisfied  with  the  prolific  growth  of  sugar 
and  peaches  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  settle  Scandinavians  on  the  South  Florida 
railway,  between  Runnymede  and  Kissimmee, 
at  once.  Mr.  Schulzen's  father  and  brother 
are  now  North  disposing  of  their  farms  pre- 
paratory to  settling  in  Florida. 

The  last  monthly  report  of  the  president  of 
the  Commercial  Industrial  Association,  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  contained  this  paragraph: 

"There  is  now  a  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  immigration  to  the  South.  The  marked 
falling  off  in  railroad  earnings,  with  prospects 
for  continued  small  returns,  has  aroused  the 
great  lines  in  the  South  to  the  necessity  of 
making  well  directed  efforts  to  induce  North- 
ern and  Western  people  to  visit  the  South  and 
invest  along  the  various  roads.  Some  of  the 
leading  lines  have  called  conventions  of  their 
agents  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to  promote 
an  increase  of  traffic  and  business.  This  asso- 
ciation, with  the  other  commercial  bodies  of 
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the  State,  will  assist  in  every  laudable  effort  to 
induce  desirable  people  to  build  up  the  waste 
places  of  the  State,  increase  the  population 
and  promote  the  general  prosperity." 

The  North  Alabama  Immigration  Company 
is  an  organization  formed  at  Florence,  Ala., 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  immigrants  to 
Lauderdale  county  and  surrounding  sections. 
The  officers  are  J.  Overton  Ewin,  president; 
R.  G.  Banks,  general  manager;  R.  T.  Simp- 
son, Jr.,  attorney,  aud  John  Rather  Jones, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  ex- 
pects to  take  several  excursion  parties  to  that 
section  of  Alabama  from  the  Northwest.  Dr. 
N.  A.  Nelson  is  the  Northwestern  agent  at 
Dawson,   Minn. 

The  section  of  the  valley  of  Virginia 
around  Lexington  has  attracted  some  atten- 
tion from  prospective  purchasers  from  the 
North,  West  and  Northwest,  who  are  going 
to  locate  at  some  point  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Additional  inquiries  are  being  made 
for  homes  and  farms,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  as  soon  as  the  weather  opens  a  number  of 
these  parties  will  pay  that  section  a  visit  to 
look  over  the   country. 

The  immigration  movement  to  Southwest 
Texas  is  progressing  at  a  lively  rate.  The 
new  settlers  are  mostly  from  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. 

C.  R.  Camp,  a  home-seekers'  traveling  agent, 
expects  to  take  an  excursion  of  Northwestern 
farmers  to  points  in  the  South  some  time  in 
March.  His  plan  is  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
monthly  excursions,  beginning  about  March  i 
and  continuing  twelve  months.  He  says  the  class 
of  people  he  will  bring  South  are  among  the 
best  citizens  of  the  North  and  Northwest, 
farmers  who  are  hard  working  and  practical, 
who  want  good  farming  land,  and  are  making 
the  change  on  account  of  the  climate. 

A  LARGE  number  of  farmers  from  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Kansas,  have  settled  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Lavaca,  Texas.  It  is 
here  that  the  Phillips  Land  Co.,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  bought  some  6000  acres  of  land, 
and  divided  it  up  into  small  farms  for  German 
colonists. 

On  February  16th  a  party  of  sixty  persons 
from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  reached  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  on  the  way  to  the  Gulf  Coast  to  inves- 
tigate the  fruit-growing  capabilities  of  that 
region.      Most  of  the  party  are  descendants  of 


the  people  who  built  up  Nebraska,  and  made 
that  State  take  a  front  rank  among  the  wealth - 
producing  States  of  the  Union.  While  most 
of  them  are  doing  well  at  home,  they  are 
anxious  to  live  in  a  more  congenial  climate, 
and  have  had  their  eyes  on  Texas  for  a  long 
time. 

In  consequence  of  numerous  inquiries  from 
the  Northwestern  States,  Mr.  M.  V.  Richards, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  has 
arranged  a  number  of  special  rate  land  excur- 
sions, as  they  are  called,  from  Chicago  and 
points  west  of  the  Ohio  river  to  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  points  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in 
order  to  induce  settlers  to  come  to  this  region. 
Mr.  Richards  intends  to  make  the  most  of 
the  reduction  in  rates  allowed  by  the  Southern 
Passenger  Association  on  certain  dates  in 
February,  March  and  April  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  Southern  immigration. 

A  large  number  of  land  seekers  recently 
visited  Crowley,  La.,  and  most  of  them  bought 
property.  Indiana  and  Nebraska  were  among 
the  States  represented.  The  visitors  report 
great  dissatisfaction  among  the  farmers  of  their 
States,  and  say  that  Louisiana  will  receive 
many  immigrants  this  year. 

Messrs.  Sappington  &  Howell,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  are  working  on  a  plan  to  combine 
the  State  and  railway  lands  in  Arkansas,  ag- 
gregating 7,000,000  acres,  and  offer  them  for 
sale  at  nominal  prices  on  an  opening  day,  to 
be  fixed. 

A  dispatch  from  Rockford,  111.,  says  that 
quite  a  company  of  Rockford's  Swedish  popu- 
lation are  planning  to  move  down  to  Missis- 
sippi this  spring. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  is  in  receipt  of  many  letters  from  the 
West  asking  about  farm  lands  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Huntsville  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
towns  in  the  South.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  farming  country. 

Norwegian  prospectors  are  going  into 
Lawrence  county,  Tenn.,  every  day  and  the 
majority  of  them  buy  homes.  There  are  over 
100  families  here.  They  are  good  farmers  and 
make  good  citizens. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  locate  upon  the 
rich  prairie  and  timbered  lands  adjacent  to  and 
just  west  of  Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  a  colony  of 
Bohemian   agriculturists. 
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It  is  reported  that  a  tract  of  land  aggregat- 
ing about  12,500  acres,  at  Wilson  Station,  Ala., 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad,  has 
been  bought  for  a  German  colony.  The  first 
settlement  will  be  named  "Milton  Grove,"  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad. 

A  recent  settler  at  North  LeRoy,  Fla.,  is  so 
much  delighted  with  the  country  that  he  has 
persuaded  seventeen  families  of  his  former 
neighbors  in  Missouri  to  move  to  Florida. 

The  business  men  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  are 
organizing  a  development  club,  to  further  the 
interest  in  securing  immigration,  etc. 


A  PARTY  of  twenty  Illinois  capitalists, 
including  Mr.  A.  L.  Klank,  a  nurseryman  of 
Champaign,  111.,  has  been  looking  over  Arkan- 
sas with  a  view  to  making  large  investments  in 
fruit  farms. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  railway 
recently  took  200  home-seekers  to  Texas  from 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  400  more  were  to 
follow. 

It  is  said  that  a  transaction  is  now  under 
way  by  which  3000  families,  representing  a 
population  of  15,000,  are  to  be  located  in  the 
Yazoo  Delta. 
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Baltimore's  Suburban   Development. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Roland  Park  Co., 
of  Baltimore,  makes  a  showing  that,  consider- 
ing the  extreme  business  depression  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  is  quite  remarkable.  The 
Roland  Park  Co.  is  engaged  in  developing  a 
fine  suburban  residence  park  north  of  Balti- 
more, three  or  four  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city.  The  fir,st  building  operations  were 
begun  in  October,  1892.  The  first  house  was 
completed  early  in  the  spring  of  1S93.  On  the 
30th  of  December,  1S93,  the  date  to  which  the 
annual  report  is  brought  down,  the  residences 
built  and  under  construction  represented  a 
total  cost  of  more  than  $300,000.  In  the  space 
of  a  year  a  locality  that  was  in  effect  nothing 
more  than  farm  property  has  been  transformed 
during  a  period  of  unprecedented  financial  and 
business  stagnation  into  a  beautiful  and 
rapidly  growing  residence  suburb,  with  all  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  and  appurtenances 
of  life  in  the  thickly  built  up  part  of  the  city. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  families  have  moved 
out  to  the  park  for  permanent  residence,  and 
are  living  in  houses  that  cost  from  $4000  to 
$15,000  each.  At  the  initiation  of  this  enter- 
prise there  was  not  a  man  in  Baltimore  who 
would  have  looked  for  such  development  as 
this,  even  with  favorable   business    conditions. 

Baltimore  is  an  anomaly  in  this  matter  of 
suburban  residence.  Up  to  two  or  three  years 
ago  the  city  had  no  rapid  transit,  and  conse- 
quently no  suburban  development.  Its  half 
million  people  lived  in  compactly  built  rows  of 
brick  houses,  having  neither  front  nor  side 
yards.  The  enterprise  of  the  Roland  Park  Co. 
was  the  first  suburban  development  undertak- 
ing of  a  high  class  and  on  a  large  scale. 
Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Conklin,  of  Kansas  City 
and  New  York,  who  have  invested  in  this 
country  something  over  $30,000,000  of  English 
money,  bought  500  or  600  acres  of  land  imme- 
diately north  of  Baltimore,  and  proceeded  to 
develop  it  as  a  first-class  residence  suburb.  An 
avenue  120  feet  wdde  was  constructed  through 
the  property,  and  a  double  track  electric  road 
was  built  through    the    property  to   a   resort   at 


Lake  Roland,  and  coming  down  to  the  centre 
of  the  city  at  the  City  Hall  and  postoffice.  A 
system  of  water  works,  a  complete  scientific 
sewerage  system,  paved  roadways,  asphalt 
sidewalks,  along  which  shade  trees  were  ?-et 
out,  and  electric  lights  and  other  conveniences 
and  accessories  to  comfort  were  provided. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Edward  II. 
Bouton,  the  vice-president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  company,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  actual  building  up  of  the  locality 
has  been  much  beyond  what  was  expected,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  the  assurance  that 
this  will  seem  small  in  comparison  with  the 
progress  that  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
spring  and   summer. 

The  present  high  rate  of  taxation  in  the  city 
proper,  and  the  recent  large  expenditures  for 
public  improvements  that  will  necessitate  an 
early  increase  in  the  tax  rate  are  tending  to 
send  people  into  the  suburbs.  This  and  many 
other  potent  causes  point  to  a  rapid  building 
up  of  Baltimore's  suburban  territory. 

Substantial  Improvement  at  Atlanta. 

Real  estate  is  getting  active  at  Atlanta. 
One  firm  alone,  since  January  ]st,  has  sold 
$t2S,000  worth  of  property  in  the  city  and 
vicinity.  Samuel  Goode,  a  realty  expert, 
gives  the  following  opinion  of  the  outlook  in 
Atlanta: 

"The  practical  certainty  that  the  United 
States  prison  will  be  located  in  Atlanta,  the 
direct  probability  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  will  hold  its  next  convention  here, 
and  the  se  tied  fact  that  the  greatest  exposi- 
tion ever  seen  in  the  South  will  be  opened 
here  in  1S95 — these  things  combined  have 
given  our  people  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
continued  rapid  growth  of  Atlanta,  and  the 
timid  have  begun  to  find  courage  enough  to 
turn  their  money  loose  for  loans  and  direct 
investments  in  real  estate.  Indeed,  the  change 
for  the  better  has  been  very  perceptible  to 
dealers  in  the  last  sixty  days.  It  is  not  any 
particular  advance  in  prices  which  is  so 
marked,  because,  in  this  respect  there  has 
never   been  any  falling  off,  but    it    is    the  fact 
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that  people  are  beginning  to  buy  at  the  normal 
prices.  The  best  prices  realized  for  property 
at  all  have  been  obtained  within  the  past  six 
months. 

"Another  evidence  of  returning  confidence 
and  activity  is  found  in  the  desire  and  willing- 
ness of  owners  to  sell  their  property  at  auction. 
We  already  have  a  variety  of  property  to  be 
thus  sold  early  this  spring.  There  has  been  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  manifested  by  our 
citizens,  one  towards  another,  in  the  past  year, 
which  is  truly  commendable;  and  the  result  is 
that  creditors  basing  their  security  upon  real 
estate  have  not  forced  property  for  sale  and 
broken  prices  and  distressed  if  not  ruined  their 
debtors;  but  they  have  exercised  a  wise  for- 
bearance, and  will  soon  be  rewarded  by  full 
payment  of  all  that  is  due  them,  and  values 
have  been  sustained  in  Atlanta  as  in  no  other 
city  within  my  knowledge.  All  signs  point  to 
an  active  spring  market,  and  to  the  investing 
here  of  much  outside  capital." 

Suburban  Development  at  New  Orleans. 

A  syndicate  of  St.  Louis  people  is  con- 
structing a  suburl,an  residence  park  at  New 
Orleans.  A  body  of  land  recently  bought  for 
that  purpose  measures  about  700  feet  frontage 
on  St.  Charles  street  by  Scoo  feet  deep.  The 
plans  call  for  an  ornamental  entrance  in  the 
middle  of  the  fiont,  and  a  graveled  driveway 
through  the  middle  of  the  plat.  As  projected 
the  entrance  will  be  defended  by  handsome 
gates,  the  carriage  opening  being  about  100 
feet  wide,  and  two  gates  for  foot  passengers 
on  either  side.  Electric  lights,  prettily  ar- 
ranged, will  stud  tue  edge  of  the  arch  leading 
to  the  apex,  where  an  ornament  1  structure  of 
iron  work  will  support  additional  bulbs. 
About  1500  feet  of  roadway  have  been  built, 
leading  from  the  gateway  back  into  the 
grounds,  while  equal  distances  of  Schillinger 
pavement  have  been  laid  on  either  side.  A 
plat  has  been  reserved  in  the  middle  for  shade 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  Capital  City  Real  Estate  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,- 
000,  has  been  organized  at  Austin,  Texas.  H. 
P.  N.  Gammel  is  president. 

Daytona,  Fla.,  is  rejoicing  in  much  real 
estate  activity. 

Two  of  the  most  noted  stock  farms  in  Ken- 
tucky, both  near  Lexington,  have  recently  been 
sold.  Mr.  Jno. T.Hughes,  the  well-known  horse- 
man, has  purchased   the   Prince   George  place 


for  a  reported  sum  of  $60,000.  J.  R.  Keene, 
the  Eastern  horseman,  has  bought  the  Castle - 
ton  farm,  the  property  of  Colonel  Ford,  of 
Virginia.      The  price  is  given  as  $70,000. 

The  Southern  Farm  Agency,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  has  recently  sold  some  farms  to 
Northern  people,  and  advertises  in  this  issue  of 
the  Southern  States  a  number  of  very  fine 
properties  that  can  be  had  at  very  low  prices. 
The  Southern  Farm  Agency,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive 
real   estate  concerns  in  the  South. 

The  president  of  the  Commercial  and  In- 
dustrial Association  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in 
his  last  monthly  report,  says:  "The  real- 
estate  market  of  Montgomery  shows  some  evi- 
dences of  improvement.  From  returns  com- 
piled of  this  city  for  the  month  of  January  it 
is  shown  that  the  increase  of  sales  is  more  than 
20  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  The  values  of  desirable  business 
and  residence  property  and  also  of  well  situ- 
ated and  improved  agricultural  lands  have  re- 
mained steady  and  are  firmly  held.  It  is  also 
believed  the  spring  and  summer  will  show  still 
greater  activity,  with  perhaps  an  increase  in 
values.  There  are  comparatively  few  vacant 
houses  for  a  city  of  Montgomery's  size,  but 
the  prospects  and  building  operations  will 
show  some  falling  off  the  coming  year." 

A  TRACT  of  1575  acres  near  Velasco,  Texas, 
has  been  sold  to  J.  B.  Wagoner  and  J.  T. 
Gould,  of  Eureka,  111.,  for  $19,687. 

The  late  S.  S.  Houghton,  a  millionaire,  and 
head  of  the  noted  Boston  dry-goods  house  of 
Houghton  &  Dutton,  built  a  few  years  ago  a 
magnificent  winter  residence  at  Homosassa  on 
the  gulf  coast  of  Florida.  Mr.  Houghton  died 
last  spring,  and  his  widow  has  sold  the  Homo- 
sassa estate  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Rowell,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Ocala. 
The  building  and  grounds  are  said  to  have 
cost  $100,000. 

The  building  occupied  for  nearly  thirty 
years  by  the  People's  Bank  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  been  sold  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and 
will  in  a  few  weeks  be  occupied  by  the  last- 
named  institution.   The  price  paid  was $27,000. 

A  delegation  of  Northern  lumbermen, 
under  the  charge  of  E.  C.  Randall,  a  real 
estate  operator  of  Chicago,  recently  spent 
some  time  inspecting  timber  lands  in  South 
Arkansas. 
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The  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  publishes 
lists  of  recent  land  transfers  in  that  city  and  in 
the  county,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
real-estate  business  of  that  locality  is  not 
suffering  much  from  the  hard  times. 

The  governor  of  Arkansas  and  the  State 
Commissioner  of  mines,  manufactures  and 
agriculture  have  invited  the  real-estate  dealers 
of  the  State  to  file  with  them  descriptions  of 
properties  for  sale  in  order  that  they  may  have 
definite  information  to  furnish  people  who  are 
seeking  homes  in  Arkansas  and  write  to 
them  for  information  about  prices  and  loca- 
tion of  lands. 

It  is  said  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  that  there 
has  not  been  for  years  such  demand  and  in- 
quiry for  property  as  there  is  now.  The  influx 
of  immigration  has  been  unprecedented,  espe- 
cially in  North  and  West  Texas,  many  of  the 
newcomers  having  located  in  Tarrant  county,  in 
which  Fort  Worth  is  situated.  Renting  agents 
report  that  the  demand  for  houses  largely  ex- 
ceeds the  supply. 

The  Texas  land  office  has  leased  375,000 
acres  of  land  to  J.  S.  Uaugherty,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  amount  of  land  ever  leased  to 
any  one  person  by  the  State.  The  lease  will 
bring  a  revenue  to  the  public  free  school  fund 
of  $1 5,000  annually. 

The  Southern  Farm  Agency,  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  has  just  sold  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Miltimore,  of 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  2000  acres  of  land  in  Appo- 
mattox county,  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railroad.  Mr.  Miltimore  has  already  taken 
down  several  carloads  of  sheep  and  horses,  and 
intends  making  it  a  fine  stock  farm,  for  which, 
in  many  respects,  it  is  said  to  be  most  admira- 
bly adapted. 

Mr.  George  H.  Zerr,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  a  fine  estate  near  Morrisville,  Fau- 
quier county,  Ya.,  and  will  reside  there. 

Pittsburg  capitalists  have  bought  thirty-two 
acres  of  land  near  Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

Florence,  S.  C,  is  having  considerable 
real  estate  activity. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Clyde,  of  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Co.,  has  bought  2000  acres  of  land  on  Hilton 
Head  Island,  near  Beaufort,  S.  C,  at  $3.00 
an  acre*  Mr.  Clyde  was  already  the  owner  of 
a  farm  on  the  island. 


The  annual  statement  of  the  Roanoke  De- 
velopment Co.  for  1893,  recently  issued,  shows 
a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs.  Shareholders 
have  purchased  nearly  $282,000  worth  of  the 
company's  lots,  paying  for  them  partly  in 
stock.  In  addition  to  this  the  company  sold 
$14,258  worth  of  lots  to  outsiders.  Thus  far 
the  sales  have  amounted  to  $340,428,  which  is 
an  average  price  of  $2535  per  acre.  The  com- 
pany still  has  1 1 53  acres  unsold.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  P.  L.  Terry,  president; 
Malcolm  W.  Bryan,  vice-president;  S.  W. 
Jamison,  treasurer;  L.  R.  Sollenberger,  secre- 
tary. 

George  Logax,  of  Salem,  Ya.,  has  just 
bought  a  farm  of  31S  acres  adjacent  to  that 
town  for  $9000. 

E.  F.  Porter,  one  of  the  leading  lumber- 
men of  Kansas  City,  has  been  down  to  inspect 
with  a  view  to  purchasing  a  tract  of  25,000 
acres  of  pine  and  oak  timber  land  in  South 
Arkansas  owned  by  the  land  department  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway. 

A  large  tract  of  land,  known  as  Cliffbourne, 
at  Rock  Creek  Park,  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  sold  recently  to  Francis  G.  Newlands  for 
$185,000. 

A  farm  of  265  acres  near  Staunton.  Va.,  has 
been  sold  by  J.  B.  Smith  and  H.  G.  Eichel- 
berger,  of  Staunton,  to  a  gentleman  from 
Maine,  who  will  move  down  with  his  family. 

Mr.  O.  Van  Buskirk,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio, 
has  bought  330  acres  of  land  near  Florence, 
Ala.,  and  will  move  there.  Several  families 
besides  his  own  will  accompany  him. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Oglesbv,  of  Lynchburg,  Ya.,  re- 
cently sold  a  farm  in  Bedford  county  to  Tames 
W.  Dawson,  of  the  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati,  Ohio. 

The  real  estate  agents  in  the  South  who  are 
known  in  the  North  and  West  are  receiving 
constant  inquiries  about  farm  lands.  The 
majority  of  inquiries  seem  to  come  from 
Dakota. 

E.  Mallen,  of  Ironwood,  Mich.,  has  pur- 
chased a  farm  near  Cloverdale,  Ala.,  and  is 
interesting  some  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in 
Lauderdale  county.  Mr.  Mallen  is  a  Fin- 
lander,  and  has  been  farming  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Northwest.  A  number  of  his 
friends  expect  to  buy  farms  and  locate  in  the 
same  countv. 
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There  has  been  lately  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  stores  and  business 
places  in  Richmond,  Va.  Messrs.  J.  Thomp- 
son Brown  &  Co.  report  a  number  of  large 
leases. 

The  town  of  Springfield,  Fla.,  is  enjoying  a 
building  boom.  About  thirty  dwellings  are 
being  erected,  and  a  number  of  residences 
and  stores  are  being  planned.  Real  estate  busi- 
nesss  is  brisk. 

A  RANCH,  in  Calhoun  Co.,  Texas,  two  miles 
from  Port  Lavacca,  containing  22,000  acres 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomas,  has  been  bought 
by  a  Northern  syndicate  for  $132,000.  It  will  be 
cut  up  into  small  tracts  and  colonized.  The 
plans  for  its  development  also  provide  for  the 
building  of  factories,  hotel,  &c. 

The  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  has  sold  to  Otto  Plock,  of  Paris, 
France,  7,554  acres  of  land  situated  in  Oua- 
chita Parish,  La.  The  consideration  was  $26,- 
440. 6S  cash.  It  is  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
purchaser  to  establish  a  large  colony  of  Swedes 
on  these  lands,  selling  the  lands  to  them  in 
small  lots  on  easy  payments. 

Real  estate  continues  active  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  small 
houses.  "  If  I  had  twenty-five  such  houses  today 
I  could  rent  them  all  before  night,"  said  Mr.  W. 
R.  Sanner,  a  real  estate  agent.  "I  do  not 
know  .  a  better  investment,"  he  continued, 
"than  to  build  such  residences,  with  modern 
improvements,  to  cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,500. 
Messrs.  Huffman  &  Co.  have  in  hand  a  trade 
in  adjacent  counties,  for  Ohio  parties,  which 
represent  the  sum  of  $20,000.  California 
parties  are  negotiating  for  pasture  land  held  at 
$16,000. 


firm  reports  that  even'  mail  brings  them  from 
two  to  five  letters  from  parties  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  who  write  they  have  decided  to 
settle  in  Virginia,  and  want  information  as  to 
real  estate,  etc.  In  the  past  ten  days  they  have 
been  in  negotiation  with  one  or  more  parties 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  New  York,  Minnesota, 
Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  St.  Paul, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  points  who  wish  to  purchase 
farms,  manufacturing  or  building  sites.  From 
one  of  the  locations  named  they  are  trying  to 
locate  a  colony  of  fifty  families  on  a  tract  of 
5000  acres. 

A  dispatch  from  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C, 
states  that  parties  from  the  North  are 
negotiating  to  purchase  20,000  acres  of  land 
in  Nash  and  Halifax  counties  for  development 
and  investment. 

The  Island  City  Abstract  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Galveston,  Texas,  with  H.  M. 
Truehart,  president;  I.  A.  Harrington,  secre- 
tary, and  Joseph  Lobit,  treasurer,  and  $20,000 
capital. 

"The  Real  Estate,  Title  and  Guarantee 
Co.,"  has  been  organized  at  Newport  News, 
Va.,  with  the  following  named  officers:  Carter 
M.  Braxton,  president;  L.  P.  Stearns,  vice- 
president;  Charles  Sheppard,  secretary;  Arthur 
Lee,  treasurer.     The  capital  is  $100,000. 

A  New  York  capitalist  has  just  invested 
$62,500  in  real  estate  in  New  Orleans.  The 
transaction  was  made  through  Messrs.  Robin- 
son &  Underwood,  real  estate  agents,  New 
Orleans,  who  state  that  other  purchases  will 
follow  this. 


Messrs.  J.  Thompson  Brown  &  Co.,  Rich-  Messrs.  G.  M.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk, 

mond,    Va.,    received    recently    a    letter   from  Va.,  sold  recently  a  number  of  lots  adjacent  to 

Callao,  Peru,  from  a  gentleman  who  wishes  to  Portsmouth,  improved  and  unimproved,  for  an 

purchase  real  estate  at  Richmond.     The  same  aggregate  of  $13,000. 
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Atlanta's  Proposed  Exposition. 

The  people  of  Atlanta  are  pushing  their 
proposed  exposition  with  the  same  vigor  with 
which  they  undertook  the  preliminary  organ- 
ization. The  enthusiasm  which  has  marked 
every  step  of  progress  shows  how  thoroughly 
in  earnest  Atlanta  is,  and  gives  promise  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  the  exposition. 
Director-General  Palmer  is  getting  his  work- 
ing force  into  good  shape,  and  reports  that 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  the  most  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  commendations  are  being 
received.  If  carried  out  on  the  scope  upon 
which  it  has  been  planned,  this  exposition  will 
be  for  the  South  what  the  World's  Fair 
was  for  Chicago  and  the  country  at  large. 
It  will  centre  in  the  South  an  amount  of 
interest  scarcely  appreciated  now,  but  which 
will  mean  the  investment  of  many  millions 
and  in  time  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  It  will  also  mean  a  stimulation  of  the 
Southward  trend  of  population,  and  thousands 
who  are  thinking  of  moving  South  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  work  of  the  exposition.  Ev- 
erything indicates  that  the  exposition  will  be 
on  a  scale  far  surpassing  anything  that  has 
ever  before  been  seen  in  the  South. 

Improving    the    Dismal    Swamp    Canal. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  Messrs. 
Ross  &  Sanford,  of  Baltimore,  to  begin  the 
work  of  deepening  and  otherwise  enlarging 
what  is  known  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 
The  canal,  which  is  twenty-two  miles  long, 
will  be  dredged  to  an  average  depth  of  ten 
feet  and  widened  to  sixty  feet.  This  will 
require  the  removal  of  3,000,000  cubic  yards  of 
material.  As  the  capacity  of  the  average 
dredge  is  3000  yards  per  day,  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  can  be  appreciated.  Another 
important  work  will  be  the  construction  of 
two  main  and  two  secondary  locks,  the  main 
locks  to  be  250x40  feet  each  in  the  clear.  By 
the  lock  system  the  water  in  the  canal  level 
can  be  raised  to  a  height  of  thirteen  feet. 
When  the  work  is  finished  vessels  with  nine 
feet   draught   can   pass    through    the    waterway 


without  difficulty.  Some  of  the  lumber  needed 
to  build  the  dredges  to  be  employed  has 
already  arrived  at  the  scene  of  operations. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in 
this  work  will  be  fully  $1,000,000.  This 
passageway  is  to  be  used  extensively  by 
lumber  barges,  fruit  ami  truck  steamers 
and  other  craft  plying  between  Hampton 
Roads  and  North  Carolina  waters.  The  im- 
provements will  tend  to  greatly  increase  the 
trade  between  Norfolk,  Portsmouth  and  the 
tidewater  country  south  of  those  cities. 

Shipping  Alabama  Coal  to  Mexico. 

The  increase  in  coal  business  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  is  very  marked,  and  an  excel- 
lent demand  is  noted  for  Alabama  coal, 
which  thus  far  has  been  the  only  kind  sent 
from  that  city.  The  Export  Coal  Co.  reports 
that  it  has  one  contract  for  1 1 ,000  tons  to  be  de- 
livered at  Tampico  by  March  1,  also  another 
for  60,000  tons  to  be  delivered  at  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico  during  18154.  The  company  also 
has  30,000  tons  to  be  filled  on  an  order  from 
Galveston  by  June  1.  The  exports  of  Alabama 
coke  are  very  small  as  yet,  but  the  indications 
are  that  the  amount  will  be  greatly  increased 
this  year. 

Newport  News  Development. 

Everything  seems  to  be  contributing  to 
the  building  up  of  a  great  seaport  city  at  New- 
port News,  Va.  The  business  over  the  fast 
freight  line  established  by  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  from  the  West  to  Newport  News  is  being 
increased  by  grain  shipments  from  along  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern.  A  through  rate  has 
been  made  on  cereals  for  export  to  Liverpool, 
with  the  result  that  the  new  line  is  not  only 
securing  business  from  Missouri  and  Kansas 
and  the  country  traversed  by  the  "Big  Four" 
system,  but  the  territory  in  Dakota,  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Iowa  for  which  the  North- 
western is  an  outlet.  As  the  latter  has  about 
3500  miles  of  lines  in  these  States,  the 
great  advantage  of  having  the  Noith western 
as    a   feeder   is    apparent.       The    people    who 
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are  forwarding  the  business  have  very 
thoroughly  examined  the  facilities  at  New- 
port News  and  were  so  pleased  with  them 
and  the  way  the  business  has  been  handled 
that  they  intend  making  more  extensive 
exports  by  way  of  that  port. 

In  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  the 
Vanderbilts  have  privately  secured  a  larger 
interest  in  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  in 
Big  Four  than  they  have  ever  held,  and 
mean  to  control  absolutely  that  line  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  with  the  line  of 
steamers  from  Newport  News. 

Southern  Coal  in  Chicago. 

President  M.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  has  arranged  for  a  reduction  of 
coal  rates  from  Jellico,  which  will  permit 
of  the  introduction  of  Jellico  coal  into  Chi- 
cago and  Illinois  and  Michigan  points  on 
the  same  basis  as  West  Virginia  coal. 
This  will,  it  is  reported,  also  include  the 
Middlesborough  district.  The  reduced  rate 
will  doubtless  result  in  a  great  increase  in 
the  Western  shipments  of  Kentucky  coal,  the 
superior  quality  of  which  has  created  for  it  a 
Western  demand,  despite  high  freights. 

Opening  Texas   Coal   Mines. 

The  extensive  coal  deposits  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Presidio  county,  Texas,  it  is 
stated,  are  to  be  opened  and  mined  on  an 
extensive  scale  by  the  San  Carlos  Coal  Co., 
which  controls  53,000  acres  of  land  con- 
taining veins  of  semi-bituminous  coal  forty- 
one  inches  thick  in  some  places.  President  S. 
A.  Johnston,  of  the  company,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  says  that 
his  company  has  made  a  contract  to  sell  at 
least  115,000  tons  yearly  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  Northern  office  of  the 
company  is  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Another  Florida  Canal. 

Work  is  about  to  begin  on  a  canal  in 
Florida  which  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  lumbering  and  agricultural  interests 
of  the  section  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 
It  will  extend  from  a  point  in  Marion  county, 
at  the  head  of  Ratcliff's  prairie  to  Mill  Creek 
swamp.  It  will  be  eleven  miles  long  and  thirty 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  estimated  cost 
of  dredging  the  canal  is  $75,000.  The 
object  of  the  canal  is  to  reclaim  thousands 
of  acres  of  submerged  swamp  lands,  covered 
with  rich  muck  from  five  to  ten  feet  in 
depth,    with    a   clay   bottom,    and    to    provide 


transportation  for  pine  and  cypress  timber. 
The  syndicate  interested  has  purchased 
15,000  acres  of  land  along  its  line.  When 
the  improvements  are  completed  they  ex- 
pect to  engage  largely  in  the  growing  of 
rice  and  sugar-cane,  and  hold  out  induce- 
ments to  settlers  who  desire  to  buy  rich  lands 
cheap.  D.  D.  Rogers,  at  Ocala,  is  engineer. 
Among  the  capitalists  interested  is  Christian 
Ax,  of  the  firm  of  G.  W.  Gail  &  Ax,  Bal- 
timore. 

Another  Big  Enterprise  for  Norfolk. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  is  to  enter  Norfolk  comes  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  Cotton  Ware- 
house &  Loan  Co.  has  asked  for  legislative 
authority  to  build  wharves,  warehouses,  ele- 
vators and  other  buildings;  also  to  construct 
and  operate  a  terminal  railway  not  over  five 
miles  in  length.  It  is  also  to  conduct  a  general 
wharfage  and  warehouse  business,  with  a 
capital  of  at  least  $50,000.  The  main  office  is 
to  be  in  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth.  The  corpo- 
rators are  Edward  A.  Pierson,  of  New  York; 
John  H.  Dingee,  of  Philadelphia;  J.  Andre 
Mottu,  of  Norfolk;  J.  R.  McMurran,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Ileber  Alter,  of  Philadelphia; 
James  Y.  Leigh,  of  Norfolk;  S.  Henry  Norris, 
of  Philadelphia;  William  Burrington,  of  Phila- 
delphia; Herman  Niemeyer,  of  Portsmouth; 
Fergus  Reid,  of  Norfolk;  C.  W.  Murdaugh, 
Marcellus  Miller,  of  Berkley;  Parke  Poindex- 
ter,  of  Berkley;  William  Goddin,  of  Phila- 
delphia; William  Schmoele,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth  ; 
John  L.  Yaughman,  O.  P.  Heath,  S.  L.  Bur- 
roughs and  Walter  S.  Taylor.  A  number  of 
well-known  capitalists  appear  in  the  lis  ,  and 
the  enterprise  evidently  means  much  for  Nor- 
folk and  vicinity. 

The  Florence  Pump  Co.,  of  Florence,  Ala., 
has  made  a  contract  with  a  Philadelphia  firm 
to  supply  $40,000  worth  of  pumps. 

The  water  works  plant  at  Yorkville,  S.  C, 
has  been  completed,  tested  and  accepted  by 
the  town  council.  The  plant  consists  of 
about  three  miles  of  mains,  a  stand  pipe 
seventy  feet  high  on  a  fifty-foot  tower,  120  feet 
in  all,  with  a  capacity  of  60,000  gallons.  The 
water  is  forced  into  the  stand  pipe  by  a  pump 
of  500,000  gallons  capacity,  and  the  stream 
which  furnishes  the  water  will  furnish  (esti- 
mated) 150,000  gallons  a  day.  There  are  800 
feet  of  hose,  and  the  total  cost,  including 
hose,  was  $16,800. 
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The  Shea  Plating  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  entered  into  a  contract 
to  remove  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  the  work  of 
transferring  the  plant  has  begun. 

Railroad  communication  and  the  building 
of  ice  factories  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida, 
have  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  an  import- 
ant fishing  industry,  which  is  growing  rapidly. 
St.  Petersburg,  Clearwater,  Dunedin,  Ozona, 
Sea  Side  and  Tarpon  Springs  are  the  principal 
shipping  points,  and  there  was  forwarded  from 
these  ports  for  1893  a  total  of  7 .901  barrels. 

The  Fort  Worth  Gazette  says  of  Terrell 
Texas  :  "Never  before  in  the  history  of  Terrell 
and  vicinity  has  there  been  such  demand  for 
homes  and  tillable  grounds.  Many  persons 
having  large  pastures  are  cutting  them  up  in 
farms,  at  least  a  portion,  and  if  the  demand 
increases  the  large  pastures  will  have  to  be 
given  up  to  farming  interests  instead  of  grass 
pastures.  Several  thousand  acres  of  new  land 
will  be  put  in  cultivation  this  year  in  this 
county. 

For  several  weeks  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  printers  and  publishers,  have  had  an 
agent  in  the  South  prospecting  for  the  most 
suitable  place,  in  point  of  business  and  situa- 
tion, to  establish  a  distributing  house,  their 
main  houses  being  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  finally  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  desirable  point. 

Newport  News  had  the  honor  of  construct- 
ing the  first  iron  and  steel  merchant  ves- 
sels built  in  the  South,  and  the  largest 
ever  launched  in  the  United  States.  El  Cid, 
made  famous  by  being  turned  into  a  war- 
ship for  the  Brazilian  government,  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  broken  all  re- 
cords in  the  passage  between  New  York 
and    New    Orleans.      El    Norte,    El    Rio,   and 


El  Sud  are  not  far  behind  her.  Following  this 
distinction  comes  the  docking  for  repairs  of  the 
big  American  liner  New  York,  which  was 
done  February  19  The  New  York  is  the 
largest  ship  ever  docked  in  America.  No 
other  yard  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  could  do  it. 
The  Newport  News  dock  has  but  one  rival  in 
point  of  size — the  government  dock,  at  Brook- 
lyn— and  it  is  doubtful  if  that  is  large  enough 
to  admit  of  her  entrance.  As  soon  as  the  big 
ship  touched  the  dock  a  force  of  1000  men 
was  put  to  work  upon  her. 

A  new  manufacturing  enterprise  of  some 
importance  is  about  to  be  inaugurated  at  Bed- 
ford City,  Va.,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Dunn,  who  has 
organized  the  Bedford  Manufacturing  Co.,  with 
himself  as  secretary.  The  company's  purpose  is 
to  manufacture  custom-made  clo;hing  to  be 
sold  at  manufacturers'  prices,  making  a  specialty 
of  trousers,  using  the  product  of  all  leading 
Southern  woolen  mills,  as  well  as  other  fine 
foreign  and  domestic  goods.  It  is  intended 
to  appoint  agents  in  all  towns  and  cities  in  the 
South  having  4000  inhabitants  or  more. 

The  city  hall  at  Richmond,  Va.,  recently 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $1,370,000,  is  one  of 
the  finest  municipal  buildings  in  thi  country. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Boston  capitalists 
who  have  decided  to  invest  about  $300,000  in 
an  office-building  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  se- 
cured a  site  and  are  to  have  plans  prepared  at 
once.  Mr.  H.  M.  Atkinson,  who  is  their 
Atlanta  representative,  states  hat  the  building 
is  to  be  fire-proof,  ten  stories  high  and  will 
contain  all  the  features  of  the  modern 
structure  for  offices. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Norcross,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
is  having  plans  prepared  for  a  five-s  ory 
building  for  offices  to  cost  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 
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Small  but  Vigorous. 

The  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  Railroad, 
running  from  Houston,  Texas,  to  Shreveport, 
La.,  is  not  very  much  of  a  road  as  to  mileage, 
but  there  is  more  hustle  about  it  lhan  most 
roads  of  ten  times  the  length  exhibit.  With 
only  232  miles  of  road  the  company  is  doing 
more  relatively  towards  the  development  of 
the  country  it  traverses  than  almost  any  other 
road  in  the  country.  Recently  a  development 
department  has  been  created  and  put  in  charge 
of  General  John  M.  Claiborne,. an  old  news- 
paper man.  Among  other  methods  of  building 
up  the  territory  of  the  road,  and  besides  the 
usual  concessions  to  settlers  in  the  way  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  rates,  the  company  has 
offered  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  all  that  can  be  raised  by  the 
people  of  the  counties  through  which  the  road 
passes,  the  money  to  be  spent  in  getting  in 
settlers.  The  road  promises  to  locate  at  least 
one  family  for  every  two  dollars  the  citizens 
of  these  counties  will  raise.  The  country 
through  which  this  road  passes  includes  some 
superb  farm  and  garden  lands,  and  large  areas 
of  original  forest  timber,  pine  and  hard  woods, 
and  with  the  energy  and  push  of  the  managers 
of  the  road  it  will  not  be  long  before  immi- 
grants will  be  pouring  into  their  country. 

The  officers  of  the  road  are  E.  S.  Jemison, 
president;  M.  G.  Howe,  vice-president;  M. 
S.  Meldrum,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
T.  Cronin,  superintendent,  all  of  Houston. 

fir.  A.  A.  Arthur  and   Middlesborough. 

The  people  of  Middlesborough,  Ky.,  and 
Middlesborough  property  owners  living  else- 
where are  making  strenuous  effor.ts  to  induce 
the  Middlesborough  Town  Lands  Co.  to  reap- 
point Mr.  A.  A.  Arthur  to  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs.  Ever  since 
the  termination  of  Mr.  Arthur's  management 
the  town  has  been  in  a  state  of  virtual  stagna- 
tion, and  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Arthur  alone 
can  rescue  it  from  collapse  and  restore  it  to  its 
former  condition  of  growth  and  prosperity. 

Several  delegations  of  citizens  and  property 


owners  have  called  on  the  company's  present 
commissioner  at  Middlesborough,  Mr.  Lionel 
H.  Graham,  of  London,  and  urged  him  to 
bring  about  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Arthur. 
On  February  17,  a  mass  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,'  By  the  people  of  Middlesborough 
in  mass  meeting  assembled,  that  the  opportu- 
nity presented  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Graham,  who  is 
now  in  our  midst  as  the  representative  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Town  Lands  Co.,  seek- 
ing infoimation  and  encouragement  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  associates,  be  seized,  and  that  we, 
the  citizens  and  property  owners  of  Middles- 
borough, who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  all  the 
troubles  of  past  two  and  one-half  years,  and 
have  witnessed  and  studied  both  administra- 
tions, and  who  have  been  with  the  stockhold- 
ers in  prosperity  and  adversity,  respectfully 
but  emphatically  ask  a  return  to  the  old  origi- 
nal plan  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Town  Lands  Co. 

Resolved,  That  we  know  that  all  the  great 
and  valuable  resources  upon  which  the  city 
was  started  still  exist;  we  have  seen  railroads 
brought  to  us  and  great  enterprises  created  in 
our  midst.  The  necessities  of  a  city  have 
been  estalished,  all  legitimate  expenditures 
have  been  made  and  nothing  now  remains  to 
be  done  to  re-establish  credit,  activity  and 
progress,  but  the  appointment  of  a  leader,  a 
wise  and  liberal  man,  one  of  intelligence, 
wide  experience,  integrity  and  extended  con- 
nections, one  in  whom  we  can  place  great  con- 
fidence. 

Resolved,  That  in  Mr.  A.  A.  Arthur,  creator 
and  projector  of  Middlesborough  and  all  the 
adjacent  territory,  we  find  such  a  man.  None 
other  has  so  great  an  interest.  We  will  stand 
by  him  and  we  believe  and  know  that  he  alone 
can  pull  you,  the  stockholders,  and  us,  the  citi- 
zens, out  of  the  a'ject  state  in  which  we  now 
are. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  ask  for  and 
will  most  cordially  approve  the  reappointment 
of  Mr.  A.  A.  Arthur  to  the  active  management 
of  the  Middlesborough  Town  Lands  Co. ;  we 
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believe  that  he  can  rescue  this  city  from  ruin, 
and  the  sooner  the  management  is  placed  in 
his  hands  the  sooner  will  confidence  be 
restored  and  values  be  re-established. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  Town 
Lands  Co.  are  alike  the  interests  of  the  city 
and~"  the  citizens  thereof;  one  cannot  prosper 
without  the  other,  hence  the  citizens  and  prop- 
erty owners  are  profoundly  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire to  see  Mr.  Arthur  restored  to  power,  as  they 
believe  that  his  restoration  will  give  new  life 
not  only  to  M iddlesborough  but  to  Southeast- 
ern Kentucky  as  well,  and  that  we  will  enter 
upon  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

The  Annual  Fair  at  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  East  Carolina  In- 
dustrial Association  was  held  in  New  Berne  on 
February  igth  to  23d,  inclusive,  and  was  for- 
mally opened  by  Gov.  Carr  with  a  sterling 
address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  tide-water 
region  as  the  garden  spot  of  the  continent, 
enumerating  its  resources  and  estimating  their 
economic  value,  present  and  prospective.  The 
exhibit,  as  a  whole,  was  a  surprise  to  home 
visitors  as  well  as  strangers,  especially  in 
marine,  agricultural  and  mechanical  products. 
Its  mineral  exhibit  was  remarkable  in  respect 
to  native  ores  and  precious  stones.  Thirty- 
one  counties  in  the  State  are  mining  gold  at  a 
profit.  Nuggets  were  shown  which  were  valued 
at  $52  and  upwards.  Eighty-five  varieties  of 
commercial  woods  were  shown.  There  was  a 
gi-eat  variety  of  building  stones.  Tomato 
plants  six  inches  high,  garden  peas  three  inches 
high,  and  strawberry  blossoms  were  shown. 
The  department  of  ladies'  work  was  superlative. 
Dairy  products  were  meagre,  only  three  sam- 
ples of  butter  being  shown.  There  was  a 
great  variety  of  feed  in  bales — native  grasses, 
stock  peas  and  corn  fodder.  Fine  samples  of 
wool  and  blankets  were  exhibited.  The  same 
blankets  took  a  premium  at  Chicago.  Some 
fine  Southdown  sheep  from  the  Tucker  farm 
near  Raleigh  were  on  view.  There  were  some 
fine  Jersey,  Devon  and  Alderney  cattle,  and 
superior  Berkshire  and  Red  Jersey  pigs  and 
fat  hogs,  running  up  to  600  pounds  in  weight- 

The  fish  and  oyster  exhibit,  with  the  nets 
and  apparatus,  is  always  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  annual  expositions,  and  was  well  sustained- 
Roe  shad  were  remarkably  fine. 

There  was  an  attractive  exhibit  of  live  and 
dead  game  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  two 
curious  hybrids  between  turkey,  guinea  fowl  and 


Plymouth  Rock  hen.  The  floral  exhibit  was 
simply  exquisite,  and  the  colonial  relics  and  old 
family  plate  and  curios  were  very  interesting. 
There  was  never  such  a  poultry  show  seen  on 
earth  for  quality  and  variety.  At  least  two 
kinds  were  shown  ! 

In  the  department  of  Women's  Work  the 
productions  of  deft  fingers  were  astonishing  in 
all  fabrics,  laces,  gold  embroidery,  feathers, 
flowers,  etc.,  rivaling  Japanese  art,  and  caus- 
ing Valenciennes  to  blush  with  jealousy. 
Altogether,  there  was  a  wonderful  diversity  of 
industrial  products  of  which  the  old  North 
State  and  all  her  sisters  may  be  proud.  New 
Berne  herself  has  earned  honors. 

An    Immigration    Bill    in    the    Haryland 
Legislature. 

A  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  which  is  now  in  session,  enlarg- 
ing the  powers  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
industrial  statistics  so  as  to  give  him  authority 
to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  immigrants  in 
Maryland.  The  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  to  collect  reliable  informa- 
tion in  every  county  of  the  State  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  immigration,  and  authorizes 
him  to  appoint  a  local  immigrant  commissioner 
in  each  county.  The  local  commissioners  are 
to  receive  $2.50  a  day  for  each  day  of  actual 
service  and  personal  expenses,  the  expenses 
are  to  be  itemized  and  certified  to  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  reace,  and  fi.oo  for  each  immi- 
grant sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  settled  by 
them  in  their  respective  counties.  Their  du- 
ties, under  the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the 
bureau,  are  to  procure  the  statistics  and  in- 
formation necessary  to  properly  set  forth  the 
facts,  advantages  and  conditions  of  the  coun- 
ties, to  perform  such  other  duties  appertaining 
to  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  may  be  required 
and  to  procure  options  on  farm  lands  at  such 
prices  and  upon  such  terms  as  will  be  within 
the  means  of  the  immigrants  desiring  to  locate 
upon  them  and  to  give  them  such  assistance, 
care  and  information  within  their  province  as 
may  be  necessary. 

The  owners  of  lands  upon  which  options 
have  been  thus  secured  shall  upon  the  sale 
of  the  lands  through  the  agency  of  the  bu- 
reau, pay  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  a  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount 
of  the  sale,  the  sum  thus  obtained  to  be  used 
in  defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  bu- 
reau and  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  chief  of 
the   bureau   in   the   itemized    statement   of  re- 
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ceipts  and  expenditures  which  he  is  at  pres- 
ent required  by  law  to  publish  in  his  report 
and  to  make  to  the  State  comptroller. 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  is  authorized  to 
visit  such  States  and  countries  as  in  his  judg- 
ment may  be  necessary,  or  to  send  an  author- 
ized agent,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  im- 
migrants, having  special  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  responsibility  of  the  immigrants. 
He  is  to  adopt  such  means  of  advertising  the 
State's  advantages  as  may  commend  them- 
selves to  his  judgment,  including  such  maps, 
charts,  &c,  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  geographical,  geological,  topo- 
graphical and  physical  features  of  the  State, 
and  to  make  contracts  with  railroads,  steam- 
ship and  other  transportation  companies  and 
the  masters  of  sailing  vessels  to  secure  a  low 
rate  of  transportation  for  immigrants  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  their 
temporary  reception  and  accommodation 
upon  their  arrival  until   they  can   be   located. 

The  bill  provides  the  sum  of  f  10,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  annual  appropriation  of 
the  bureau  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

Packing= Houses  in  the  South. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  so. long  been 
accustomed  to  buying  their  meat  from  North- 
ern and  Western  markets  that  the  suggestion 
of  packing-houses  in  the  -Southern  cities  is  full 
of  novelty  and  surprise.  Packing-houses  dis- 
tributed over  the  Southern  territory  would  be 
the  incentive  for  farmers  to  raise  more  hogs 
and  cattle  and  a  better  quality,  and  thus  create 
a  source  of  revenue  now  practically  closed  to 
them. 

Are  not  our  people  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
selling  their  marketable  live  stock  to  drovers 
and  buying  their  meat,  thus  paying  the  cost  of 
transportation  both  ways,  besides  the  profit 
each  handler  obtains  ? 

Pork  and  beef  raised  on  our  own  farms  and 
cured  in  our  own  packing- houses  would  keep 
at  home  the  large  sums  of  money  sent  off  an- 
nually for  the  meat  supply  of  the  people. 

The  grocerymen  of  Jackson  purchase  every 
year  about  $100,000  worth  of  meat  and  lard 
for  consumers  in  this  immediate  section,  and 
it  is  easily  seen  that  a  packing-house  in  Jack- 
son would  be  a  profitable  industry.  It  would 
furnish  a  home  market  for  hog  and  cattle- 
raisers,  and  stimulate  the  production  of  the 
best  qualities.     Every  step  in  this  direction  is 


an  important  gain,  and  the  subject  deserves 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  live  and  progres- 
sive citizens. — The  Whig,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Sponge  Fishing  in  Florida. 

The  vessels  that  are  used  in  the  business  are 
chiefly  schooner-rigged  and  vary  in  size  from 
five  to  twenty-five  tons  burden.  They  carry 
crews  ranging  from  five  in  number  to  fifteen 
for  the  largest  vessels,  nine  men  to  the  boat 
being  the  average  number.  The  odd  man  in 
each  case  is  the  cook,  who  remains  aboard  to 
provide  for  the  inner  wants  of  the  crew 
(generally  amazingly  large)  and  sails  the  craft 
while  the  balance  are  off  in  the  small  boats 
called  dingeys  in  search  of  sponge.  Each 
vessel  is  provided  with  poles  of  various  lengths, 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  to  be  used  according 
to  the  depth  of  waer  in  which  they  are  work- 
ing, which  have  attached  to  them  three  pronged 
hooks  shaped  like  the  teeth  of  a  garden  rake, 
somewhat  heavier,  with  which  the  sponge  are 
detached  from  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
adhered  and  drawn  into  the  dingey. 

Two  men  are  necessary  to  operate  a  dingey, 
one,  the  "hooker,"  using  the  pole  and  the 
sculler  keeping  the  boat  in  motion,  following 
the  directions  of  the  hooker,  where  he  leans 
over  the  side  looking  through  an  ordinary 
wooden  bucket  with  a  glass  sealed  in  its 
bottom  for  the  sponge,  which,  when  discovered, 
is  secured  with  the  hooks. 

The  fisherman  are  most  all  former  inhab- 
itants of  the  islands;  many  of  them  have  lived 
in  the  Bahamas,  and  there  are  about  equal 
numbers  of  white  men  and  negroes. 

They  are  designated  "Conchs"  by  the  peo- 
ple living  upon  the  mainland,  from  their  mak- 
ing use  of  that  shell  animal  for  edible  pur- 
poses when  living  upon  their  native  islands. 

A  trip  is  of  eight  to  ten  weeks'  duration, 
unless  it  is  mutually  agreed  by  the  owner  and 
the  crew  that  it  shall  end  sooner,  and  a 
"broken"  trip  is  one  which  does  not  pay  ex- 
penses incurred,  and  does  not  happen  often, 
except  during  a  period  of  disaster  like  that 
just  passed  through. 

When  the  trip  is  finished  the  catches  are 
carried  to  market  where  the  purchaser  bids 
upon  them  at  a  certain  price  per  bunch  or  for 
the  "lot,  having  previously  estimate  from  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods  their  value 
in  pounds. 

Before  sending  them  to  the  various  markets 
they  are  first  trimmed  neatly  and  cleaned  of 
all  rock  and  shell,  and  then  packed  in  bales  of 
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convenient  sizes  in  a  compress  which  reduces 
them  to  small  bulk  and  renders  them  easily 
handled. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  supply  the  de- 
mand is  at  present  very  great,  and  excellent 
prices   are  obtained. 

The  Newnan  (Ga.)  Cotton  Mill  (6300  spin- 
dles) will  put  on  a  night  force  to  operate  its 
mill,  so  that  it  can  catch  up  with  t">e  orders 
with  which  it  is  now  overrun. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Porter,  proprietor  of  the  Windsor 
hotel  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has  decided 
to  remove  with  his  family  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
He  has  been  in  North  Carolina  since  the  2Sth 
of  December. 

"I  want  to  get  away  from  the  cold,  long 
winters  of  the  Northwest,"  he  said,  "and  I 
came  here  to  prospect.  I  have  been  traveling 
North,  East,  South  and  West,  and  my  observa- 
tion is  that  you  have  the  finest  climate  I  have 
ever  seen.  If  you  hadn't  this  advantage  in  cli- 
mate and  your  fine  opportunities  for  investment 
along  with  it,  you  wouldn't  catch  me  settling 
here." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Porter  has  in  hand  a  plan 
to  establish  a  colony  of  Scandinavians  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  He  expects  to  settle 
from  fifty  to  100  thrifty  families  somewhere 
near  Wilmington.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  fostering  colonies  on  the  new 
lands  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

A  Young  Men's  Business  Association  is  to 
be  organized  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Savannah  is  getting  up  a  commercial  club. 

Macon,  Ga.,  expects  to  be  visited  about 
March  10  by  a  party  of  investors  and  home- 
seekers  from  Indiana,  who  have  been  induced 
by  the  Macon  Bureau  of  Advertising  &  In- 
formation to  go  down  on  a  prospecting  trip. 

The  Commercial  Club,  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  is 
going  to  have  an  exhibit  room  in  which  to 
show  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  industrial 
resources  and  products  of  Calhoun  county. 

Mr.  Chappell  CoRy,  secretary  of  the  Birming- 
ham Commercial  Club,  has  taken  great  interest 
in  the  matter  of  immigration.  Recently  at  a 
meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  he 
delivered  a  very  able  address  on  the  subject, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  received  by  the 
farmers  before  whom  it  was  delivered.  In  the 
latter   part   of  February,    at    his   invitation,    a 


number  of  the  real  estate  men  of  Birmingham 
met  to  discuss  the  subject  of  immigration. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Lane,  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  the  State,  was  present,  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  Following  his  speech  there  was  a 
general  discussion  of  the  subject,  after  which 
the  following  resolution  was  adopter!: 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  endorse  the  move- 
ment for  immigration  as  outlined  by  Commis- 
sioner Lane,  and  pledge  him  our  hearty  co- 
operation, both  as  real  estate  men  and  as 
citizens  of  Birmingham  and  of  Alabama. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  $ 500, 000  company  has 
been  formed  to  engage  in  establishing  country 
banks  wherever  good  openings  are  found. 

A  large  party  of  prominent  coal  operators 
of  Chicago  and  other  Western  cities  have  been 
examining  Kentucky  coal  fields  with  a  view 
to  handling  Kentucky  coal  on  a  large  scale, 
and  also  of  investing  in  coal  properties. 

A  new  water-power  cotton  mill  will  be  built 
in  South  Carolina  on  Penny-Shoals,  Tiger 
river,  near  Wellford,  by  a  company  recently 
incorporated  as  the  Tuscapan  Mills  Co.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Fleming,  of  Spartanburg,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  public  lands  in  Arkansas,  government, 
State  and  railroad,  aggregate  more  than  7,000,- 
000  acres.  There  are  over  4,000,000  acres  of 
government  lands  subject  to  homestead  entry. 
Any  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is 
the  head  of  a  family,  or  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  is  entitled  to  enter  160  acres  of  land 
by  paying  the  following  fees:  For  forty  acres, 
$6;  for  eighty  acres,  $7;  for  120  acres,  $13;  for 
160  acres,  $14.  The  State  has  also  1,200,000 
acres  which  it  will  sell  at  $1.25  per  acre,  or 
any  citizen  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  the  head  of  a  family,  can  secure  a  donation 
of  160  acr  s  by  paying  a  fee  of  $10.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railway  Co.  has  over  2,000,000  acres 
which  it  will  sell  on  five  years'  time  at  from 
$2  to  $5  per  acre,  receiving  notes  in  payment 
therefor,  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  During 
the  last  two  years  there  have  been  donated  to 
settlers  166,940  acres  of  land,  and  deeds  made 
to  131,957  acres  to  settlers  who  had  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  extreme  western  part  of  Texas 
is  fenced  in  and  divided  up  into  enormous  pas- 
tures.    There    is    one    pasture,    for    instance, 
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traversed  by  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver 
Railroad,  that  it  takes  a  fast  express  train  four 
hours  and  a- quarter  to  cross.  Another,  in 
Dickens,  Crosby  and  Emma  counties,  belon- 
ing  to  the  Espinella  Cattle  Co.,  contains  over 
1,500,000  acres.  If  this  pasture  were  in  the 
shape  of  a  square  it  would  be  about  fifty  miles 
each  way,  requiring  therefore,  200  miles  of 
fencing. 

The  Empire  Plaid  Mill,  at  High  Point,  N. 
C,  is  crowded  with  orders.  The  plant  has 
been  running  on  double  time  for  some  months 
until  very  recently. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Eufaula,  Ala.,  of  which  Mr.  C.  B. 
Goetchius  is  secretary,  it  is  learned  that 
Eufaula  has  had  a  very  active  business  year 
in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  The  residences 
and  stores  that  have  been  built  during  the 
year  aggregate  in  cost  about  $50,000.  As  an 
indication  of  the  comparative  business  done  in 
1892  and  1893,  it  is  stated  that  the  cash  re- 
ceipts at  the  railroad  office  were  $8500  greater 
in  1893  than  in  1892.  During  the  recent 
period  of  financial  and  business  disasters  and 
failures  there  was  not  a  single  failure  in 
Eufaula,  and  not  a  business  house  closed  with 
the  exception  of  one  case  of  temporary  em- 
barrassment, which  was  quickly  arranged. 

The  Liberty  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Bedford  City,  Va.,  has  secured  another  con- 
tract from  the  government  to  make  goods  for 
the  army.  This  time  the  order  calls  for  7000 
broad  yards  at  a  cost  of  over  $ Sooo. 

The  last  annual  message  of  the  mayor  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  which  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  is  a  very  comprehensive  review 
of  the  city's  affairs  for  1893. 

Sixty  newspaper  men  from  North  Dakota 
are  visiting  Texas. 

The  Eufaula  Cotton  Mill  Co.,  at  Eufaula, 
Ala.,  has  just  completed  an  addition  to  its 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $ 50,000.  At  the  same  place 
a  new  cotton  mill  is  being  built  by  another 
company — the  Chewalla  Cotton  Mill  Co. 

The  managers  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
have  become  greatly  interested  in  the  matter 
of  immigration.  Mr.  R.  C.  Hoffman,  of  Balti- 
more, the  president  of  the  line,  and  Major  J. 
C.  Winder,  the  general  manager,  at  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  are  considering  plans  for  procuring 
the   settlement  of   Northern   farmers   in    their 


territory.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  traverses  a 
country  suited  in  the  highest  degree  for  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  and  especially  for  grow- 
ing early  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  citizens  of  Tuskaloosa  have  organized 
"The  Commercial  Association  of  Tuskaloosa 
county."  The  officers  and  directors  are:  Presi- 
dent, A.  F.  Prince;  Vice-president,  George  W. 
Christian;  Sec  etary,  Walter  Guild.  Board  of 
Directors:  Festus  Fitts,  Victor  Friedman,  W. 
C.  Jemison,  J.  C.  Harrison,  A.  S.  Vande  raaff, 
H.  F.  Hill,  George  A.  Searcy,  Charles  R. 
Maxwell,  T.  N.  Hays. 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  has 
issued  a  very  handsomely  illustrated  book, 
"Snow  Balls  and  Orange  Blossoms,"  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Mr.  George  W.  Truitt,  of  LaGrange,  Ga., 
has  published  a  pamphlet  called  "Talks  to  the 
Farmers  of  Dixie."  It  is  full  of  valuable 
advice  and  suggestions. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Co.  has  in  hand  contracts  that  will  keep 
it  busy  for  two  years. 

Several  hundred  laborers  have  been  put  to 
work  on  the  Chesapeake  Beach  railway,  which 
is  to  connect  Washington,  D.  C,  with  a  pro- 
posed resort  on  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  Southern 
Maryland.  It  seems  remarkable  that  this 
superb  body  <  f  water  has  been  up  to  this  time 
so  little  made  use  of  by  the  cities  of  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore.  This  new  resort  at 
Chesapeake  Beach  will  be  a  boon  to  both 
cities.  It  will  be  within  less  than  an  hour's 
ride  of  Washington,  and  will  be  readily  and 
quickly  accessible  from  Baltimore  also. 

The  Chesapeake  Beach  railroad  passes 
through  a  section  of  country  admirably  suited 
to  truck  gardening  as  well  as  general  farming. 
Mr.  Washington  Danenhower,  whose  office  is 
in  the  Loan  &  Trust  building,  Washington, 
has  already  had  some  negotiations  looking  to 
the  locating  of  a  colony  of  farmers  from  the 
Northwest  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

The  Sibley  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  has  begun  an  extensive  addition  to  its 
cotton  mill.  The  output  of  the  mill  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  is  astonishing  to  people  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  Florida  busi- 
ness  life   to  hear  of   the   amount  of   business 
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done  in  the  little  towns  in  the  interior  and 
along  the  coast.  Indeed,  it  surprises  some  of 
those  who  live  here  to  see  the  summing  up  of 
the  annual  business  done  by  individual  firms 
in  those  towns,  and  if  one  didn't  in  some  way 
get  at  some  tangible  reason  for  these  figures 
one  would  be  disposed  to  question  their  cor- 
rectness. But  when  one  drives  out  into  the 
surrounding  country  and  sees  the  many  orange 
groves  and  the  many  broad  acres  planted  in 
vegetables  a  key  is  found  that  unlocks  the 
situation. 

In  Florida,  instead  of  large  areas  of  land  in 
cultivation,  there  are  the  native  growths  only 
dotted  here  and  there  with  openings,  and 
planted  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  requires 
but  little  stock  to  cultivate  them  and  but  few 
hands,  comparatively  speaking,  to  do  the  work. 
The  crop  raised  on  one  acre  of  Florida  soil  on 
an  average  is  equal  to  that  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  in  cotton  regions,  and  every  dollar  is  for 
export,  the  grower  receiving  the  cash  for  his 
crop,  and  then  he  reinvests  it  for  the  neces- 
saries of  his  household  and  farm.  There  is 
where  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
Florida  merchants  comes  in. — Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

The  cultivation  of  the  castor  bean  may  be 
attempted  in  Texas  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore.  The  United  States  Consul  at 
Breslau,  Germany,  Mr.  Frederick  Opp,  has 
been  making  inquiries  about  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Texas  for  Max  Strahl,  who  is  thinking 
of  purchasing  land  in  Bexar  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  plants  mentioned.  According 
to  Mr.  Strahl's  statement,  the  castor  plant  re- 
quires much  less  rain  than  cotton;  can  be  har- 
vested in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time;  re- 
quires only  one-third  of  the  amount  of  labor,  and 
yields  a  much  greater  profit  to  the  producer. 

In  a  letter  to  the  San  Antonio  Express  Mr. 
Opp  says:  "I  have  sent  a  sample  of  the  beans 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton. I  trust  that  Mr.  Strahl  will  soon  posi- 
tively decide  to  settle  in  Texas  and  inaugurate 
the  enterprise.  He  is  an  expert  in  castor 
plant  growing  and  raises  large  quantities 
in  India." 

The  Rock  Island  &  Texas  Town  Co.  owns 
a  300  acre  tract  of  land  near  Boyd,  Texas, 
which  has  been  divided  into  ten  acre  tracts  for 
small  fruit  and  vegetable  farms. 

The  citizens  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  have 
organized  a  society,  the  purpose  of  which  will 
be    to    induce    immigration    to    Nacogdoches 


county  and  advance  the  general  interests  of 
tha:  section.  Lists  of  lands  for  sale,  with 
prices,  &c,  and  general  information  about  the 
locality  will  be  furnished  on  application.  The 
president  of  the  society  is  George  H.  Davidson. 

Mr.  Guy  M.  Bryan,  a  banker  of  Bryan, 
Texas,  who  owns  large  areas  of  property  in 
Brazoria  county,  near  Velasco  on  the  Gulf 
coast,  is  arranging  to  bore  artesian  wells  to 
flood  a  considerable  area  of  ancient  lake  beds, 
which  he  will  convert  into  extensive  rice  farms. 

A  report  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Newell,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, on  the  condition,  amount,  and  location  of 
the  public  land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment, shows  that  there  are  about  600,- 
000,000  acres  of  government  lands.  The 
report  states,  however,  that  all  the  vacant 
land  remaining  to  the  government  in  the  West 
is  either  mountain  country  or  else  land  which, 
owing  to  scanty  rainfall  or  other  conditions, 
is  fit  only  for  grazing. 

The  National  Builders'  Association  of  the 
United  States  will  hold  its  next  convention  in 
Baltimore  in  October,  1S95.  Mr.  Noble  H. 
Greager,  of  Baltimore,  is  president  of  the  as- 
sociation; Mr.  Charles  A.  Rupp,  of  Buffalo, 
first  vice-president;  Mr.  James  Meath,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  second  vice-president;  Mr.Wm.  H. 
Sayward,  of  Boston,  secretary,  and  Mr.  George 
Tapperk,  of  Chicago,  treasurer. 

The  Rock  Hill  Cotton  Factory  Co.,  of 
Rock  Hill,  S.  O,  which  has  heretofore  made 
yarns  only,  is  now  adding  192  looms  to  its 
plant. 

Mr.  George  C.  Power,  industrial  commis- 
sioner of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Companies,  in 
an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune,  said:  "I  have  been  down 
south  of  the  Ohio  river  with  two  or  three 
parties  who  are  desirous  of  locating  wood- 
working factories.  Those  parties  have  express- 
ed themselves  as  being  well  pleased  with  the 
lumber  found  there  and  the  facilities  for  hand- 
ling it;  also  the  welcome  which  had  been  given 
them  by  the  Southern  people.  It  is  more  than 
likely  two  of  the  parties  will  locate  within  the 
next  week  or  ten  days. 

"I  find  that  although  the  banks  wherever  I 
visited  have  plenty  of  money,  yet  they  cannot 
loan  it  to  advantage.  At  some  places  the 
loans  to  farmers  are  being  curtailed,  but  in  the 
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majority  of  places  the  applications  for  loans 
are  fewer  than  in  several  previous  years.  The 
hotels  are  crowded  with  traveling  salesmen, 
all  of  whom  appear  to  be  doing  good  business, 
selling  principally  dry  goods,  clothing,  hats, 
caps,  shoes  and  articles  of  similar  character, 
and  very  few  provisions.  Many  places  are 
purchasing  a  better  class  of  dry  goods  than 
they  had  in  twenty  years  back.  The  merchants 
anticipate  a  very  good  spring  trade. 

"To  show  how  small  farmers  are  doing,  I 
will  cite  one  case.  In  the  Yazoo  Delta  a  far- 
mer has  grown  all  the  provisions — corn  and 
seed — for  his  new  crop,  and  has  sufficient  left 
over  to  purcha;e  a  reaper  for  his  coming  hay 
crop.  He  has  contracted  for  the  produce  of 
five  acres  of  potatoes,  seven  acres  of  onions, 
and  he  will  be  self-supporting  from  this  date 
forward.  He  is  only  one  of  a  great  many,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  with  fewer  applications 
for  loans  and  less  demand  for  money  to  carry 
cotton,  capital  must  seek  other  sources  of  em- 
ployment, A  large  portion  of  it  will  most 
probably  be  invested  in  sound  manufacturing 
industries,  which  will  make  a  market  for  raw 
materials  that  are  now  to  a  great  extent  value- 
less." 

Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  grown  tired  of  its 
inert  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  proposes  to 
organize  a  more  active  and  progressive  Board 
of  Trade. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  is  receiving  many  inquiries  from  North- 
ern farmers,  who  want  to  know  about  farming 
conditions  around  Huntsville. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  not  enough  houses 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing population,  and  that  an  excellent 
opportunity  is  given  to  erect  an  office  building. 

The  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
of  Newport  News,  Va.,  is  in  constant  receipt 
of  letters  asking  for  information  about  New- 
port News  and  the  adjacent  country. 

The  Denison  Land  &  Investment  Co.,  of 
Denison,  Tex.,  has  elected  A.  P.  Childs, 
of  Bennington,  Vt.,  President;  E.  H.  Hanna, 
of  Denison,  Vice-president,  and  A.  H.  Coffin, 
of  Denison,  Treasurer. 

C.  S.  Durling,  of  New  York,  was  the 
originator  of  the  refrigerator  business  in  Flor- 
ida, being  the  first  man  to  run  iced  cars  for 
the   transportation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 


New  York.  Before  he  began  to  do  so  berries 
could  only  be  shipped  by  express,  and  only 
then  when  the  weather  was  cool  and  the  ber- 
ries sour.  Now  Florida  berries  are  sent 
North  as  late  as  May  i. 

A  refrigerator  company  will  begin  business 
at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  this  week,  and  for  the 
extra  charge  of  ten  cents  per  package  they  in- 
sure the  arrival  of  truck  at  destination  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  put  aboard  the  cars 
here. 

Some  of  the  cities  of  Tennessee  have  be- 
come interested  in  the  idea  of  having  an  expo- 
sition to  celebrate  the  State's  centennial.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Nashville  Commercial  Club 
a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-five  members,  composed 
of  seven  from  the  Commercial  Club,  six  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  three  each  from  the 
Southern  Engineering  Association,  the  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Art  Association,  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  convention  to  be 
held  in  the  city  in  March  to  discuss  plans  for 
an  exposition. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
one  of  the  few  such  concerns  that  has  life  and 
activity  and  progressiveness.  Major  A.  W. 
Wills,  the  recently  elected  secretary,  is  a  man 
full  of  zeal  and  energy,  and  he  will  make  the 
board  of  trade  a  power  in  the  advancement  of 
Nashville  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Luna  Cotton  Mills, 
Fort  Mill,  S.  C,  have  voted  to  extend  the 
plant  and  add  considerable  new  machinery, 
including  ioo  looms. 

Within  the  last  twelve  month  taxable  values 
in  Texas  have  increased  $30,000,000. 


RAILROADS. 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  to  the  Front. 

The  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  Co.  has 
issued  the  following  circular  offering  special 
inducements  to  settlers  : 

"The  Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad  adopts 
this  means  as  one  of  its  many  methods  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  prospectors  and 
home-seekers  the  numerous  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  territory  which  it  traverses. 

"Realizing  that  each  section  of  this  great 
land  of  ours  is  dependent  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  we  have  no 
desire  to  depreciate  any  section,  but  to  make 
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known  the  possibilities  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  contemplate  a  change. 

"We  have  received  hundreds  of  inquiries 
from  parties  located  in  the  North  and  North- 
west who  desire  information  in  regard  to  a 
milder  and  more  congenial  climate,  the  char- 
acter of  soil,  etc.  Those  and  all  others  who 
may  desire  information,  we  invite  to  visit 
points  upon  our  lines  which  cover  the  States 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  to  in- 
duce immigration  we  will  make  to  bona  fide 
prospectors  special  concessions  in  rates  from 
our  Eastern  junction  points. 

"The  climate  and  products  of  the  last  four 
States  above  named  are  well  known,  but  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  in  this  respeU. 

"The  climate  in  these  sister  States  (Virginia 
and  North  Carolina)  is  about  the  same,  show- 
ing an  average  the  year  around  of  about  550 
Fahrenheit,  with  no  extreme  heat  or  cold, 
which  enables  farmers  to  raise  two  or  more 
crops  upon  the  same  land  in  one  season.  The 
soil  is  adapted  to  any  crops  which  are  raised  in 
the  Southern  or  Middie  States,  and  is  espe- 
cially favorable  for  trucking,  the  profits  of 
which  are  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  close 
proximity  to  the  best  Eastern  markets,  viz: 
Lynchburg,  Richmond,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  to  fruit  and  grape  culture. 

"Without  discriminating  in  favor  of  any 
portion  of  either  of  these  States,  we  feel  at 
liberty  to  direct  especial  attention  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  section  of  North  Carolina  as  being  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  and 
grapes,  the  mountains  and  hillsides  at  many 
points  being  now  covered  by  vineyards  and 
orchards,  which  yield  handsome  revenues  to 
their  owners,  while  the  rich  valleys  are  utilized 
for  cereals  and  tobacco. 

"Considering  the  productive  qualities  of 
these  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  lands,  they 
may  be  had  at  most  reasonable  prices  and  on 
accommodating  terms. 

"In  order  to  protect  ourselves  against  im- 
position, it  is  neceasary  to  throw  some  safe- 
guard around  the  issuance  of  reduced  rates  for 
prospectors,  as  above  indicated,  and  as  all 
prospectors,  before  starting  on  a  trip  of  this 
nature,  correspond  with  some  land  agency  or 
real  estate  agent,  we  will  request  all  applicants 
for  these  reduced  rates  to  obtain  identification 
at  the  hands  of  such  agent  or  land  agency  as 
they  may  have  corresponded  with." 


Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  W.  A.  Turk, 
general  passenger  agent,  1300  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Another  Mississippi  Bridge. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.'s  bridge 
to  be  built  across  the  Mississippi  river  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  the  largest 
steel  railr  ad  bridge  in  the  world,  considering 
the  quantity  of  metal  used  in  its  construction 
and  its  length.  It  will  be  a  double-track 
bridge  about  10,500  feet  long.  The  ap- 
proach spans  will  vary  from  twenty-five  to  150 
feet  in  length,  according  to  the  height  of  the 
towers.  The  main  river  bridge  will  be  built 
on  the  cantilever  principle,  and  will  be  1070 
feet  in  length,  with  spans  of  60S  feet  on  either 
side.  The  pier  foundations  will  extend  from 
a  point  eighty  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  will  be  sunk  by  open  dredging. 
The  estimated  weight  of  metal  required  is  25,- 
000  tons,  or  50,000,000  pounds.  The  cost  will 
be  about  $5,000,000. 

The  bridge  will  give  the  Southern  Pacific 
system  an  all-rail  entrance  into  New  Orleans, 
and  form  a  most  important  link  in  railroad 
communication  between  Texas  and  the  South- 
west and  the  Gulf  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river. 

The  largest  railroad  bridge  completed  is 
over  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland.  The 
main  structure  is  5330  feet  long,  but  the  ap- 
proaches are  said  to  be  shorter  than  the  New 
Orleans  bridge. 

A  Judicial  Decision  of  Great  Interest  to 
Railroads. 

In  two  suits  recently  brought  against  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  road,  a  New  Orleans  judge  has 
rendered  a  decision  that  is  of  very  general  inter- 
est. The  decision  in  brief  is  that  a  railroad  is 
bound  by  the  admissions  contained  in  the  bill 
of  lading  just  as  the  shipper  is  bound  by  the 
terms.  Several  weeks  ago  two  suits,  exactly 
the  same  except  for  the  amounts  involved  and 
the  complainants'  identity,  were  filed  against 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  road.  In  both  damages 
was  asked  for  cotton  received  in  a  damaged 
condition,  which  the  bill  of  lading  sets  forth 
had  been  received  by  the  road  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

In  both  cases  the  plaintiffs  introduced  the 
bills  of  lading  in  evidence.  They  showed  by 
the  signature  of  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
road  that  the  cotton  had  been  received  by  the 
road    for    shipment    in    good    condition.      The 
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road  in  its  defense  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
cotton  was  received  in  the  same  condition  as 
when  delivered,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
damaged  in  transportation. 

The  plaintiffs  both  proved  that  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  bills  of  lading,  specifying  that 
the  cotton  had  been  received  by  the  road  in 
good  condition,  they  had  paid  for  it  by  sight 
drafts  in  favor  of  the  shippers. 

In  his  decisions,  both  of  which  were  the 
same,  the  judge  held  that  evidence  to  disap- 
prove the  statements  contained  in  the  road's 
bill  of  lading  was  inadmissible,  and  that  the 
bill  of  lading  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  with  the  road.  For 
these  reasons  judgment  in  both  cases  was  for 
the  plaintiff.  The  conclusion  of  the  court  was 
that  when  the  consignee  pays  by  sight  draft 
upon  the  averment  of  the  bill  of  lading  evi- 
dence that  the  goods  were  not  received  in  good 
condition  is  not  admissible. 

It  is  stated  that  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  to 
shorten  the  distance  between  St.  Louis  and 
points  in  Western  Texas  and  Mexico,  a  syndi- 
cate has  been  formed  to  complete  the  Red 
River  &  Southwestern  road,  which  is  projected 
from  a  point  on  the  Rock  Island  road  in  the 
Indian  Territory  through  Western  Texas  to 
San  Angelo,  to  connect  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Spotswood  Junction.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  new  route  would  shorten  the  distance 
between  Mexico  and  St.  Louis  fully  600  miles, 
while  points  in  Southwestern  Texas  will  be 
200  miles  nearer  the  latter  city. 

C.  W.  Cheers,  formerly  assistant  general 
freight  agent  in  Birmingham  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham,  but  who  re- 
signed on  January  1,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Savannah,  Americus  &  Montgomery,  with 
headquarters  at  Americus. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
bills  pending  in  the  Virginia  legislature  to 
incorporate  the  Richmond  &  Northern  and 
Richmond  &  Manassas  roads.  The  former 
is  claimed  to  be  a  projected  road  from  Rich- 
mond to  Fredericksburg,  and  the  latter 
between  Richmond  and  Manassas.  Either 
would  form  part  of  a  line  from  Richmond  very 
pearly  to  Washington,  and  it  is  intimated  that 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  may  be  interested  in 
one. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
preparing    to    build    its    branch    road    from  a 


point  north  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Fairfax 
C.  PL,  Va.,  on  which  work  was  begun  some 
time  ago,  but  suspended  for  some  unknown 
cause.  Fairfax  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  Richmond  &  Danville  road*,  with  which 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  close  relations,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  building  of  this  branch 
means  a  connection  with  the  Richmond  & 
Danville. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  road  is  also  secur- 
ring  the  necessary  legislation  to  enter  Wash- 
ington. 

One  of  the  indications  of  the  rapidly- 
developing  trade  between  the  North  and 
South  is  the  establishment  of  a  fast  through 
freight  from  New  York  to  the  South  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Freight  under  the 
new  regulation,  no  matter  how  small  the 
consignment,  is  rushed  through  from  the 
North  without  delay.  With  each  succeed- 
ing season  this  service  has  been  expanded 
and  improved,  keeping  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industries  which  pro- 
duced it,  until  finally  it  has  reached  a  point  of 
usefulness  and  perfection  upon  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  improve.  Until  the  present 
season,  however,  this  special  service  has  been 
confined  to  a  northward-going  schedule,  but 
lately  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  demand 
for  a  similar  service  from  the  North  to  the 
South  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
urgent.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Dispatch  has  also 
established  a  line  of  refrigerator  cars  out  of 
New  York  for  Charleston,  the  service  being 
designed  to  furnish  the  safest  and  most  expe- 
ditious transportation  for  all  southward-going 
perishable  freight.  These  cars  will  prove  of 
especial  advantage  to  the  large  shippers  of 
apples,  butter  and  other  perishable  articles. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Richmond  &  Dan- 
ville's present  management  will  soon  secure  a 
seaboard  outlet  at  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth, 
either  by  acquiring  the  Atlantic  &  Danville, 
which,  as  stated  elsewhere,  is  to  be  purchased 
by  the  English  bondholders  at  foreclosure  sale 
and  reorganized,  or  by  building  a  new  line. 
The  plans  of  a  new  company  which  has  been 
formed  to  build  an  extension  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Danville  from  Danville  to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  pass- 
ing through  rich  and  undeveloped  coal  and  ore 
lands,  are  told  of  elsewhere.  The  building  of  the 
proposed  Virginia  Seaboard  &Western  road,  and 
the  control  of  the  Atlantic  &  Danville  by  the 
Richmond  &  Danville,  would  give  the  latter  not 
only  a  new  seaboard  terminus,  but  also  a  large 
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coal,  timber  and  ore  traffic  from  Tennessee 
and  Virginia,  as  well  as  establish  a  new 
route  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the 
Northwest  to  the   Atlantic. 

The  projectors  of  the  Gulf  &  Interstate 
Railroad  to  extend  from  North  Dakota  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  have  secured  an  option  on 
property  at  Port  Bolivar,  on  Galveston  bay, 
opposite  Galveston,  Texas,  with  a  v'ew  to 
making  that  the  terminus  of  the  road. 

The  New  York,  Texas  &  Mexican  and  the 
Gulf,  Western  Texas  &  Pacific  roads,  both 
parts  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system,  have 
elected  the  following-named  officers  :  Presi- 
dent, J.  Kruttschnitt;  vice-president,  W.  S. 
Hoskins;  secretary,  B.  M.  Smith;  treasurer, 
W.  J.  Craig. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  steam- 
ship line  between  Jacksonville,  Fla. ,  and 
Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  said  to  be  planning 
to  extend  its  Valley  division  from  Lexington  to 
Roanoke. 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  is  considering  an 
extension  of  its  service  to  New  Orleans. 

Business  on  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  is  de- 
veloping to  such  an  extent  in  North  Carolina 
that  the  company  has  decided  to  establish  six 
new  stations  in  that  State. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  exhibiting 
great  energy  in  the  matter  of  inducing  immi- 
gration to  the  South.  Mr.  E.  P.  Skene  land 
commissioner  of  the  road,  at  Chicago,  Captain 
J.  F.  Merry,  Manchester,  Iowa,  assistant  pas- 
senger agent,  Mr.  J.  M.  Eberle,  of  Chicago, 
land  and  immigration  agent,  Mr.  C.  W.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  land  commissioner  of  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley  Railroad,  located  at  Mem- 
phis, Mr.  J.  T.  Savage,  division  superinten- 
dent of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Rail- 
road, at  Greenville,  Miss.,  are  all  giving  active 
and  comprehensive  attention  to  this  work. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Haile,  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Central  Railroad,  of  Georgia, 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  excursion  rates 
offered  to  prospectors,  by  authority  of  the 
Southern  Passenger  Association,  to  distribute 
in  the  Northwest  circulars  setting  forth  the 
agricultural  attractions  of  the  country  tribu- 
tary to  his  roads.  Mr.  Haile  is  an  enterprising 
and  progressive   railroad   man,  and  fully  com- 


prehends the  value  of  having  the  country  tra- 
versed by  his  road  thickly  populated  by  North- 
ern farmers. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  route,  is  trying 
to  arrange  with  the  Southern  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation to  have  tickets  for  his  line,  via  Chat- 
tanooga, carry  the  privilege  of  stopping  over 
at  Chattanooga,  so  that  travelers  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Lookout  Mountain,  the 
National  Military  Park  and  other  Chattanooga 
sights. 

At  the  request  of  Col.  C.  P.  Atmore,  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Road,  the  passenger  agents  of  roads  hav- 
ing interests  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  met  in  that 
city  February  14,  to  arrange  a  passenger 
association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  truck  farmers,  held  at 
Chattanooga,  S.  C,  February  19,  to  consider 
the  matter  of  transportation  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  New  York,  a  member  had  this  to  say 
in  praise  of  the  famous  Old  Dominion  line  of 
steamers  : 

"They  have  fast  steamers  especially  con- 
structed for  carrying  highly  perishable  freights; 
they  have  ample  tonnage  for  handling  all  the 
business  that  comes  to  them,  and  their  deliv- 
eries in  New  York  are  not  only  convenient  to 
the  trade,  but  are  made  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  line  with  whom  we  do  business. 

In  addition  to  their  already  large  fleet  they 
are  about  to  launch  two  splendid  new  steam- 
ers, the  "Jamestown"  and  "Yorktown,"  which 
will  be  ready  by  April  10,  and  are  expected  to 
be  the  fastest  coastwise  steamers  out  of 
New  York. 

Our  experience  with  the  Old  Dominion  Co. 
covers  more  than  thirty  years.  During  that 
time  they  have  always  been  found  willing  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  grower  both  in 
improved  service  and  in  giving  as  low  rates  of 
freight  as  are  consistent  wiih  fast  transporta- 
tion." 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  system  has  been 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  roads 
in  the  South  in  fostering  the  trucking  business 
along  its  line.  It  has  made  a  specialty  of  its 
truck  traffic  for  many  years,  and  to  its  enter- 
prise is  largely  due  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness which  is  now  done  out  of  Charleston. 

The  Middle  Georgia  &  Atlanta  road,  from 
Atlanta   to  Milledgeville,  has  just  been  com- 
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pleted.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  shorter  from 
Atlanta  to  Milledgeville  by  this  route  than  by 
any  other.  Over  forty  miles  of  the  line  be- 
tween Covington  and  Eatonton  has  no  bonded 
debt  whatever,  $450,000  of  the  stock  being 
taken  and  paid  for  by  Georgia  people.  The 
ultimate  destination  of  the  line  is  Savannah. 
W.  B.  Thomas  is  general  manager. 

The  Atlantic  &  Danville,  which  extends 
from  Danville  across  Southern  Virginia  to  the 
Seaboard,  has  attracted  considerable  interest 
from  the  fact  that  a  company  has  been 
organized,  composed  largely  of  bondholders  of 
the  road,  to  build  a  line  from  Danville  to 
Bristol,  Tenn.,  to  be  called  the  Virginia 
Seaboard  &  Western.  The  Atlantic  &  Dan- 
ville is  to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  court  on 
April  3,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  purchased 
by  the  bondholders.  The  new  road,  if  built, 
will  be  about  115  miles  long  and  connect  with 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia 
system  at  Bristol.  It  would  give  the  latter  an 
outlet  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  develop 
much  mineral  property  of  east  Tennessee  and 
southern  Virginia,  the  product  of  which  now 
has  no  means  of  reaching  furnaces. 


HOTELS. 

The  great  Four  Seasons  Hotel  at  Harro- 
gate, Tenn.,  has  been  reopened. 

Messrs.  G.  S.  Atkins  &  Sons,  proprietors 
of  the  Ocean  Hotel  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
have  bought  the  Brock  House  at  Enterprise, 
Fla.,  together  with  2300  acres  of  adjacent 
land. 

Messrs.  Stephen  Green,  of  Philadelphia, 
Martin  Lane,  of  Wilmington,  and  Levi  Z. 
Condon,  of  Baltimore,  have  organized  the 
Luray  Caverns  Co.  to  operate  the  Luray 
Caverns,  build  a  hotel,  &c. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Marco  hotel,  of 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  as  one  method  of  enter- 
taining their  guests,  allow  them  to  pick,  for 
use  in  the  hotel,  vegetables  and  fruits  from 
the  hotel  garden,  and  on  pleasant  mornings 
many  of  the  guests  may  be  seen  before  break- 
fast picking  radishes,  peas,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
&c,  to  be  served  at  meals. 

The  business  men  of  Columbia  (S.  C.)  are 
talking  about  raising  money  to  build  a  great 
hotel.  Since  the  change  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
line    route,    by   which   Columbia   is  put  on  the 


main  line  between  Florida  and  the  North,  it 
is  thought  that  a  big  resort  hotel  could  do  a 
profitable  business. 

The  outlook  for  the  coming  season  at  Moun- 
tain Lake  park,  in  Western  Maryland,  is  very 
promising.  Twenty  or  more  new  cottages 
will  be  built,  and  many  of  these  have  already 
been  spoken  for. 

The  Royal  Poinciana  hotel,  of  Lake  Worth, 
Fla.,  which  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  McCormick  house,  is  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  news  is  urging  the  build- 
ing of  a  great  hotel  at  Macon  in  emulation  of 
Savannah  and  the  Florida  cities. 

The  Florentine  hotel,  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. ,. 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  L.  H. 
Cox  and  R.  F.  Jones.  Mr.  Cox  is  from  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  Mr.  Jones  formerly  conducted  the 
Joy  house  at  Findlay,  Ohio.  They  state  that 
large  improvements  will  be  made. 

The  Hotel  Indian  River,  at  Rock  Ledge, 
Fla.,  has  350  guests  and  expects  to  be  crowded 
all  through  the  month  of  March. 

A  new  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  Charleston,  S. 
C,  at  a  cost  of  something  like  $450,000.  It  is 
to  cover  a  block  150x545  feet.  The  plans  pro- 
vide for  broad  verandas  adjoining  the  parlors 
and  opening  upon  a  garden  space  to  be  larger 
than  any  similar  grounds  owned  by  any  hotel 
in  the  country. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  expects  to  have  a  new 
and  first-class  hotel. 

The  court  has  refused  to  confirm  the  recent 
sale  of  the  Oglethorpe  hotel  at  Brunswick.  Ga., 
and  has  ordered  a  new  sale. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Valuable  Suggestion  from  England. 

A  reader  of  the  Southern  States  living  at 
Florence,  Ala.,  sent  a  copy  of  the  January 
number  to  a  friend  in  England,  and  has  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  very  interesting 
and  noteworthy  letter,  which  we  are  permitted 
to  publish: 

"Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  January  number 
of  the  magazine,  "the  Southern  States," 
which  I  received  this  morning.  I  presume 
you    sent    it,    knowing    that    the    interesting 
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letters  relating  to  the  subject  of  immigration 
to  the  Southern  States  so  fully  coincide  with 
the  views  I  have  long  held  and  have  expressed 
to  you  concerning  immigration  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  South. 

"Those  views  were  verified  again  only  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  following  manner:  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  builder,  wished  to  "talk  with 
me  about  America,"  rather  a  big  order  if  he 
had  considered  a  little,  as  having  but  limited 
means  and  a  growing  family  he  "thought  of 
emigrating."  Where  should  he  go?  He  spoke 
of  many  of  the  States  I  know  well,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  South,  except  that  they 
had  oranges  and  alligators  in  Florida.  He 
was  a  fairly  intelligent  man,  too.  After  a  long 
conversation,  the  length  of  which  you  will 
understand  when  I  tell  you  that  I  conducted 
my  friend  from  the  blinding  blizzards  of 
Nebraska  to  the  genial  sunshine  of  Alabama, 
I  promised  to  get  him  some  printed  informa- 
tion from  some  of  the  emigration  agents  in 
London,  so  that  he  could  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  requirements,  capabilities  and  resources  of 
the  South.  Well,  I  tried  to  keep  my  promise, 
and  called  on  numerous  agents.  I  could 
obtain  any  amount  of  information  about  any 
part  of  Canada  and  the  Western  States,  but  in 
this  great  city  of  6,000,000  of  people,  I,  an 
experienced  Londoner,  could  not  obtain  a  line 
about  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana  or  any  other  Southern  State, 
except  Florida,  and  as  I  enjoyed  life  in  the 
latter  State  for  over  three  years  I  could  de- 
scribe a  gopher  or  a  "Florida  cracker,"  better 
than  the  agent  could.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  people  from  England  know  the  West  and 
are  ignorant  of  the  beauties  of  the  South? 
There,  you  have  your  Southern  difficulty  in  a 
nutshell.  We  have  over  35,000,000  (f  people 
on  these  little  islands,  very  few  of  whom  really 
know  anything  whatever  of  the  Southern 
States.  We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  men — 
small  capitalists,  manufacturers,  skilled  arti- 
zans,  farmers,  dairymen,  market  gardeners, 
and  business  men  of  all  classes — who  would 
give  up  the,  in  most  cases,  hopeless  struggle 
here  (hopeless  as  far  as  a  comfortable  compe- 
tence is  concerned),  and  cross  over  to  the 
Southern  States  with  their  wives  and  families 
if  they  only  knew  the  power  of  their  skill, 
industry  and  perseverance  in  a  country  where 
those  qualities  will  give  an  ampler,  fairer  and 
a  more  just  reward  than  here.  These  people, 
the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who 
are  the  backbone  of  every  prosperous  country, 


require  information,  official,  authoritative,  relia- 
ble information,  about  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  &c,  and  it  is  simply 
because  such  information  is  lacking,  difficult 
to  obtain,  or  unreliable  when  it  is  obtained, 
that  so  many  go  West  and  Northwest,  whilst 
others,  who  could  be  induced  to  go  South,  stay 
and  struggle  on  in  the  old  rut  for  want  of 
being  waked  up.  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  if 
a  bureau  of  information  were  established  here 
in  London  and  supplied  with  literature,  maps, 
&c,  descriptive  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
properly  adveitised  throughout  Great  Britain, 
the  results  would  be  quickly  felt,  whilst  the 
expense  would  be  infinitesimal  compared  with 
the  benefits  which  would  eventually  accrue. 
Such  a  bureau,  however,  would  have  to  be 
managed  by  a  man  (or  men)  of  integrity  and 
experience,  who  should  be  as  unbiased  as  pos- 
sible, and  entirely  free  from  sectional  preju- 
dice. An  agent  should  have  sufficient  business 
tact  to  know  that  he  would  never  benefit 
Georgia  or  Alabama  by  disparaging  Colorado  or 
California.  I  know  that  many  agents  in  England 
try  to  detract  from  every  other  State,  and  every 
other  section  of  a  State,  except  the  little  spot 
they  are  for  the  time  pecuniarily  interested  in 
getting  settled  up.  Their  aims  are  narrowed 
down  to  simply  getting  commissions  on  the 
railway  and  ocean  tickets,  and  a  small  pre- 
arranged percentage  on  any  little  land  pur- 
chase the  immigrant  may  make  from  the  agent 
in  America,  who  has  glowingly,  and  very,  very 
often  untruthfully,  described. 

"A  Southern  States  bureau  of  information, 
such  as  I  suggest  for  London,  should  be  kept 
entirely  free  from  the  machinations  of  the  un- 
scrupulous land  speculator,  who,  we  all  know, 
has  in  too  many  cases  most  seriously  injured 
States  and  localities,  simply  to  gain  some 
small  selfish  end  of  his  own.  In  my  opinion 
the  expenses  of  such  a  bureau  of  information 
should  be  borne  by  Southern  railroad  enter- 
prise, and  the  London  bureau  should  work  in 
conjunction  with  established  agencies,  or  sub- 
agencies,  in  all  the  large  towns  and  cities  in 
Great  Britain,  and  also  be  in  close  touch  with 
agencies  in  the  United  States,  working  with 
the  same  object,  viz.:  To  induce  immigration 
to  the  Southern  States.  The  South  as  it  really 
is  can  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  is  good 
enough  for  anybody,  no  matter  what  class — 
capitalists,  cotton  kings,  iron  masters,  coal 
owners,  farmers,  or  earnest,  industrious  arti- 
zans.  The  South  can  supply  every  requisite 
for  all,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
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product.  These  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that 
people  here  in  England  are  ignorant  of  and 
should  be  informed  about,  whilst  many  of  your 
own  people  in  the  North  and  Northwest  are 
not  much  better  informed  on  many  points.  A 
couple  of  summers  ago  I  was  laughed  at  at  my 
hotel  in  New  York  because  I  remarked,  "I 
cannot  stand  this  sultry  heat  any  longer;  I'll 
go  SOUTH,  where  it  is  cooler."  I  was  con- 
sidered a  "bullheaded  Britisher;"  but  I  was 
right,  anyhow,  for  it  was  coo  er  in  Florence, 
Ala.,  than  in  New  York!" 

A  Letter  from  Western  Georgia. 

Mr.  George  W.  Truitt,  of  LaGrange,  Ga., 
one  of  the  most  advanced  and  successful  of 
the  present  generation  of  progressive  Georgia 
farmers,  writes  to  the  Southern  States  as 
follows: 

"Noticing  your  commendable  efforts  to  adver- 
tise the  attractions  and  resources  of  the  South 
and  induce  immigrants  to  seek  homes  in  this 
country,  I  ask  space  in  your  columns  for  a  re- 
view of  some  of  the  inducements  this  imme- 
diate section  offers. 

''This  county — Troup — is  in  Western  Georgia 
with  the  city  of  LaGrange  as  its  county  seat. 

"LaGrange  has  a  population  of  about  4,000 
and  is  beautifully  situated,  S50  feet  above  sea 
level — on  the  Double  Daily  mail  route  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  new 
and  splendid  line  from  Palatka,  Fla.  ,via  Macon, 
Ga.,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.  For  healthfulness  it 
has  no  superior.  It  has  two  of  the.  best  female 
colleges  in  the  South,  and  an  excellent  male 
high  school.  The  various  religious  denomina- 
tions are  represented  by  nine  churches.  The 
town  is  lighted  by  electricity  and  has  a  fine 
system  of  water  works.  Two  strong  banks 
furnish  all  necessary  money  for  business  enter- 
prises. The  famous  "Terraces"  or  Terrell  flow- 
er gardens  are  within  a  mile  of  the  heart  of  the 
town.  There  is  a  $400,000  manufacturing  plant 
here,  embracing  the  LaGrange  Cotton  Mills, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  oil  mills  and 
guano  factory,  all  under  our  management. 

"There  are  two  carriage  factories,  a  plow 
factory,  planing  mills,  variety  w  rks  and  ice 
factory  all  inside  the  city  limits.  A  canning 
factory  will  soon  be  erected,  and  a  public 
school  system  will  be  established. 

"LaGrange  is  surrounded  by  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  regions  in  Georgia. 

"The  farm  lands  are  fertile,  easily  cultivated 
and  yield  abundantly  under  intelligent  culture. 
There  has  not  been  anything  like  a  failure  of 


crops  in  twenty-five  years  through  this  section. 
The  climate  is  all  one  could  wish.  Extreme 
heat  and  cold  are  rare.  Our  lands  are  rolling, 
with  natural  drainage;  plenty  of  timber  and 
pure  water.  Farmers  can  work  their  lands  in 
half  a  day  after  the  heaviest  rains. 

"The  agricultural  interest  is  undergoing  a 
great  and  rapid  change  for  the  bet  er.  We 
have  abandoned  the  one-crop  idea. 

"Since  January  1st,  iSg4,  there  has  not  been 
sold  at  this  point  more  than  one  car  of  Western 
corn  and  meat.  It  has  not  been  many  years 
since  forty  cars  of  those  two  items  were  sold 
in  about  the  same  time. 

'Lands  here  can  be  bought  at  a  bargain. 
Our  largest  land  owners  see  the  great  import- 
ance of  increasing  our  white  population,  and 
are  in  thorough  accord  and  sympathy  with  any 
movement  looking  to  an  improvement  in  that 
direction,  and  stand  with  open  hearts  and 
friendly  hands  to  welcome  a  sturdy  thrifty  class 
with  a  little  money  and  plenty  of  will  and 
energy. 

"One  attraction,  of  the  many  worthy  of  an 
immigrant's  consideration  in  this  county,  is  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  has  a  home  market  for  his 
surplus  farm  products.  Within  a  few  months 
from  now  there  will  be  a  demand,  within  a 
circle  of  fifteen  miles  around  LaGrange  from 
the  cotton  mills  already  in  operation  and  near- 
ing  completion,  for  10,000  more  bales  of  cotton 
than  tht  county  raises  ;  that  means  30,000 
bales;  we  raise  annually  about  20,000.  Many 
thousand  bales  will  be  sent  direct  from  the 
fields,  as  it  is  gathered,  to  the  factory,  where 
the  spot  cash  will  be  in  waiting  for  the  cotton 
and  the  seed,  the  value  of  the  seed  amounting 
to,  or  adding  to  the  cotton,  at  least  one  cent  a 
pound.  The  mill  operatives  furnish  a  market 
for  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  farmers' 
surplus  food  products. 

"Clover  and  grasses  grow  to  perfection  here, 
the  Bermuda  grass  especially,  which  furnishes 
nine  months  pasturage  and  yields  bountifully 
of  a  hay  second  only  in  nutritive  value  to  the 
purest  timothy. 

"Here  are  some  facts  and  figures  from  actual 
experience  in  farming  in  this  vicinity:  $96 
worth  of  Bermuda  hay  from  one  and  a  quarter 
acres;  $60  worth  of  rust  proof  oats  from  one 
acre;  $64  worth  of  corn  from  one  acre;  21  So 
pounds  lint  cotton  (a  fine  variety)  from  one 
acre,  sold  for  $174.40  and  the  seed  brought 
$120. 

"We  have  a  farmer  in  this  county  who  twelve 
years  ago  was  not   worth   over  $1000  and  who 
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now  owns  unencumbered  property  worth  over 
$30,000;  made  it  all  farming;  has  never  en- 
gaged in  any  other  business. 

"The  thanks  of  every  Southern  man  and 
woman  are  due  you  for  the  service  you  are 
doing  them.  And  every  respectable  immi- 
grant who  is  influenced  by  you  to  seek  a  home 
anywhere  in  this  State,  I  know  will  not  live 
here  long  before  his  obligations  to  you  will  be 
expressed. 

"This  country  and  any  other  will  be  truly 
great  when  the  man  who  pushes  the  plow  is 
landlord  of  the  sod  he  turns." 

Interest  in  the  South  Extending. 

A  real  estate  and  immigration  agent  in 
Iowa  writes  to  the  Southern  States  as 
follows: 

"I  have  been  reading  the  Southern  States, 
and  am  deeply  interested  in  its  work.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  immigration  work  myself  for 
thirty  years,  and  I  readily  see  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  promoting  immigration 
to  the  South.  These  can  be  readily  overcome. 
With  the  use  of  proper  methods,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  large 
movement  from  the  Northern  States  to  the 
South.  The  people  of  the  North  are  finding 
it  a  matter  of  necessity  to  change  their  loca- 
tion, and  this  matter  of  moving  to  the  South  is 
of  as  much  interest  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  The  matter  rests  largely 
with  the  railroad  companies.  With  proper  in- 
ducements and  co-operation,  agents  could  be 
gotten  to  go  through  the  South  on  tours  of  in- 
spection, whose  reports  on  their  return  would 
influence  large  numbers  of  families  in  their 
communities.  They  would,  of  course,  bear 
their  own  expenses,  but  they  should  have  free 
transportation  over  the  railroads.  Facilities  of 
this  sort  should,  of  course,  be  extended  only  to 
men  of  standing  and  reputation  and  influence 
at  home,  whose  favorable  report  would  lead  to 
the  removal  of  numbers  of  families  in  a  body. 
I  have  taken  parties  of  farmers  into  the  West 
.and  the  Northwest.  I  am  in  a  position  to  ex- 
plain to  inquirers  every  feature  of  every 
county,  for  example,  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. It  would  be  easier  to  get  them 
to  go  South;  but  I  am  sure  of  what  in- 
formation to  give  concerning  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, while  my  knowledge  of  the  South  is  to 
some  extent  limited.  I  have  a  great  many  in- 
quiries about  the  South.  I  am  solicited  now 
by  a  number  of  the  best  farmers  of  Iowa  to  go 
.South  and  look  the  country  over,  get  a  list  of 
lands  for  sale,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  and  find  out 


for  them  what  the  conditions  actually  are. 
There  is  great  interest  in  the  South,  and  from 
all  I  hear  and  read  it  seems  to  be  infinitely 
superior  as  a  place  for  homeseekers  to  the  far 
West,  but  the  railroads  and  others  interested 
have  got  to  be  as  liberal  in  developing  and  fos- 
tering immigration  efforts  as  the  Western  rail- 
roads have  been,  in  order  to  bring  about  any 
extensive  movement  of  this  sort." 

No  Hard  Times  in  North  Arkansas. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Duncan,  president  of  the 
Citizens  Bank,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  writes 
to  the  Southern  States  as  follows: 

"In  this  section  of  Arkansas,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  North  Arkansas,  by  which  is 
meant  the  two  northern  tiers  of  counties  across 
the  State,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
farmers  is  better  than  at  any  time  during  the 
past  five  years.  They  are  raising  increased 
food  supplies,  and  yet  have  very  materially  de- 
creased their  debts  and  improved  their  proper- 
ties. Very  little  cotton  is  grown  north  of  the 
Boston  mountains;  corn,  oats,  rye  and  sor- 
ghum being  the  chief  cereals,  while  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  are  raised  to  great  advantage 
and  profit.  There  has  not  been  a  failure  of 
any  crops  in  the  last  five  years.  The  outlook 
for  the  farmers  this  year  is  very  good,  and  that 
of  itself  makes  the  general  business  situation 
of  the  towns  and  cities  in  this  section  most 
favorable. 

"The  great  financial  depression  through 
which  the  country  has  recently  passed  was  felt 
less  in  this  section  of  the  Southwest  than  in 
any  other,  from  all  reports.  The  reason  was, 
our  farmers  were  all  well  stocked  with  fat  mar- 
ketable hogs  and  ca'tle,  and  were  able  thereby 
to  quickly  realize  on  the  same  and  meet  the  calls 
on  them  from  their  bankers,  made  necessary 
by  the  foolish  alarm  from  lack  of  confidence 
so  generally  experienced  in  all  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

"Our  greatest  industry,  yet  very  small,  fruit 
raising  (especially  apples),  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  persons  looking  for  a  location  to 
engage  in  apple  raising.  The  apples  of  North 
Arkansas  have  taken  the  first  prizes  at  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Boston  and  the 
World's  Fair.  There  are  several  thousand 
acres  of  young  apple  trees  which  will  bear  the 
first  fruit  during  the  coming  year,  and  as  many 
more  trees  have  been  planted  during  the  past 
two  years.  Our  climate  is  especially  adapted 
for  this. 

"The  present  status  of  business  with  the* mer- 
chants and  general  stores  is  a  great  deal  be  ter 
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than  expected,  and  by  early  summer  it  is 
believed  the  return  to  the  customary  good 
trade  will  be  accomplished." 

A  Strong  Disposition  to  flove  South. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Randolph,  of  Anniston,  Ala., 
writes  to  the  Southern  States  as  follows 
about  his  observations  on  recent  trip  to  the 
Northwest:  "I  met  many  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers;  also  small  fruit  growers.  (The  latter 
can  do  but  little  in  that  section).  I  find  a 
strong  disposition  among  the  people  there  on 
account  of  the  severe  winters  and  bad  roads  to 
come  to  a  more  agreeable  climate.  This  of 
course  is  to  be  expected;  people  will  naturally 
gravitate  to  a  country  holding  out  the  greatest 
inducements.  Here  we  not  only  have  mild 
winters  but  our  summers  are  not  as  hot  as  those 
in  Illinois.  A  case  of  sunstroke  is  unheard  of 
in  this  State.  Our  soil  is  productive  and  easily 
tilled.  The  character  of  our  soil  is  red  clay 
and  sandy  loam,  and  will  produce  anything 
that  can  be  raised  in  the  temperate  zone. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  is  now  being  turned  to 
fruit,  vineyard  and  berry  culture.  Also  we 
are  proving  this  to  be  a  fine  country  for  to- 
bacco culture.  We  have  a  remarkably  healthy 
country.  A  case  of  lung  trouble  I  never  knew 
of  originating  here.  As  an  indication  of  the 
attention  being  paid  to  this  section,  will  say 
that  within  the  past  two  days  I  have  had  in- 
quiries for  lands  from  the  States  of  New  York, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Will  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  pros- 
pective settlers.  We  have  heretofore  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  excessive  railroad 
rates  to  prospectors  and  immigrants;  now  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  roads  are  showing  a  spirit  of 
liberality,  and  we  now  have  excursions  the 
eighth  of  each  month.  Round-trip  tickets  for 
one  fare  good  for  twenty  days  are  being  sold 
by  the  different  lines  in  the  North  for  all  points 
in  this  section." 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

The  Yazoo  Delta. 

The  Memphis  Appeal-Avalanche  says  : 
"From  present  indications  the  labor  problem 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  is  about  to  solve 
itself.  The  answer  is  a  simple  one — the  substi- 
tution of  white  labor  for  black. 

"Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  shift- 
less, easy-going,  debt-making  negro,  depen- 
dent all  the  year  round  on  the  man  who  is 
running  him,  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Of  course  there  are  some  negroes  who  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule — who  pay  their  debts  when 
they  make  them,  who  live  economically,  who 
know  the  value  of  a  dollar — but  they  are  few 
and  far  between. 

"That  the  Mississippi  Delta  is  the  garden 
spot  of  the  earth  no  one  doubts.  Its  soil  is 
ever  responsive  to  the  hand  of  the  tiller.  It 
is  capable  of  raising  the  most  diversified  crops. 
As  a  cotton  country  it  has  no  equal.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  flourish  in  its  kindly  temperature. 
The  forest  abounds  in  the  most  valuable  woods. 
As  a  stock  raising  country  it  is  equal  to  the 
blue  grass  region  of  Kentucky.  All  that  the 
Delta  needs  is  the  hand  of  man  to  develop  it, 
and  man  is  beginning  to  realize  that  his  labor 
will  count  for  more  there  than  anywhere  else. 

"As  an  example  of  the  difference  between 
Caucasian  and  negro  labor,  an  instance  which 
recently  came  to  light  is  invaluable.  A 
wealthy  planter,  owning  a  Delta  farm,  let  part 
of  it  to  some  foreign  families;  the  rest  to  ne- 
groes. The  foreigners  worked  hard.  They 
raised  diversified  crops.  They  lived  as  cheap 
as  they  could,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
had  not  only  paid  their  rent,  but  they  had 
their  barns  stocked  with  supplies  and  well- 
filled  bank  books.  The  negroes  had  not  paid 
their  rent  and  were  heavily  in  debt,  besides 
being  dependent  on  outside  help  for  supplies 
to  run  them  through  the  year  to  come.  The 
two  classes  of  tenants  were  exactly  opposite, 
the  one  representing  independence,  the  other 
dependency. 

"The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad, 
recently  purchased  by  the  Illinois  Central 
system,  passes  directly  through  the  Delta.  It 
owns  a  great  deal  of  the  land  through  which  it 
passes,  and  is  now  making  a  systematic  effort 
to  settle  it  with  immigrants  from  the  North- 
west and  Europe.  At  present  a  large  tract  of 
land,  known  as  the  Bogue  Phalia  district,  is 
receiving  the  benefit  of  most  of  this  effort, 
and  the  families  are  rapidly  moving  in  and 
taking  possession." 

The  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  utters 
these  profound  truths:  "Capital  is  like  Provi- 
dence in  just  one  respect.  It  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  It  will  take  no  risks  in  a 
community  where  the  people  brand  invest- 
ments as  bad  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  them. 
Capitalists  know  that  men  everywhere  are 
looking  for  good  investments,  and  an  enter- 
prise that  does  not  secure  home  support  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  bad  investment,  no  matter  how 
much    talk    there    is    for    the  purpose  of   con- 
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vincing  men  to  the  contrary.  The  present  is 
an  auspicious  time.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
Northern  capital  are  seeking  investment,  and 
they  will  go  to  such  places  as  prove  rather 
than  assert  faith  in  the  investments  they  offer." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  making  editor- 
ial comment  on  an  item  in  the  Southern 
States,  says  . 

"We  contend  that  the  South  is  the  most 
promising  section  in  the  Union  for  enter- 
prising farmers  who  will  conduct  their 
business  in  the  right  way.  The  Northern 
and  Western  farmers  are  beginning  to 
see  this.  They  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  short-sighted  policy  for 
them  to  purchase  land  at  $100  or  more 
per  acre  when  they  can  buy  plenty  of  good 
farming  land  in  the  South  at  from  $5  to  $25 
per  acre.  A  Northern  farmer  needs  at  least 
forty  acres,  and  this  will  cost  him  in  his  own 
section  $4000.  This  sum  would  buy  him  at 
$25  per  acre  a  Southern  farm  of  160  acres, 
but  he  can  easily  find  good  land  at  much 
lower  figures.  Indeed,  with  $1500  or  $2000 
a  farm  of  150  or  200  acres  can  be  purchased 
in  a  productive  region.  The  Northern  farmer 
who  comes  South  and  sticks  to  his  diversi- 
fied crop  plan  will  keep  out  of  debt  and  make 
money  from  the  start.  He  will  find,  too, 
that  he  will  enjoy  here  the  same  conveniences, 
facilities,  institutions  and  society  that  he  has 
always  been  accustomed  to  at  home.  He 
will  suffer  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  moving 
to  a  new  country  among  strangers.  Our 
people  are  native  Americans — 9S  per  cent, 
of  them  —  and  the  Americans  from  other 
sections  who  come  here  easily  assimilate  with 
them,  and  there  is  no  sectional  prejudice 
to  make  it  unpleasant  for  strangers.  When 
an  immigrant  makes  it  apparent  that  he  is 
a  good  citizen  his  Soufhern  neighbors  readily 
extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  without 
asking  him  where  he  hails  from." 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  editor  who  moved 
from  Nebraska  to  Tennessee  and  is  now  edit- 
ing the  Advance  of  Harriman: 

We  came  South  from  a  State  as  fair  as  any 
under  the  sun.  In  some  respects  it  is  un- 
equalled by  any  land  we  have  ever  seen.  .But 
that  is  not  what  makes  a  country  desirable  for 
a  life-long,  all-the-year-round  residence. 

With  all  the  desirable  qualities  of  Nebraska, 


and  there  is  no  Northern  State  that  can  excel 
or  even  equal  it,  there  are  some  disadvantages 
that  render  it  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent, 
inferior  to  this  country. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  minerals,  no 
timber,  and,  consequently,  no  manufacturing 
to  supply  a  home  market  for  produce.  All  sur- 
plus grain  must  go  to  a  foreign  market,  and 
the  ditance  and  freight  are  so  great,  as  to 
leave  but  very  little  for  the  farmer.  Corn 
more  frequently  sells  for  less  than  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel  than  it  does  for  more  than  that, 
or  even  that  figure. 

Then  the  long  winters  and  severe  blizzards. 
We  know  what  they  are,  for  we  battled  with 
them  for  a  good  number  of  years,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  judge  between  the  climate  of  that 
country  and  this. 

Concerning  the  outlook  for  farming  in  this 
country,  we  are  convinced' of  two  facts. 

The  first  is,  that  the  same  kind  of  farming 
given  to  this  Southern  soil  that  is  given  to  the 
the  land  in  the  North  will  result  in  just  as 
good  crops.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

The  second  is,  that  while  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  have  to  sell  their  produce  for  the 
lowest  possible  price,  depending  entirely  on  a 
foreign  market,  here,  with  our  stores  of  un- 
developed minerals,  and  immense  quantities  of 
timber  to  be  manufactured,  the  farmer  can  de- 
pend on  a  good  local  market  for  the  next 
hundred  years. 

The  Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  says: 
"The  disposition  among  Northern  and 
Northwestern  farmers  to  come  South  is  every 
day  becoming  more  apparent.  They  long  for 
the  salubrious  climate  and  fertile  soil  of  the 
South.  When  the  South  is  covered  by  small 
farms  owned  by  industrious  white  farmers, 
then  it  will  blossom  as  the  rose.  The  negro 
shows  a  disposition  to  get  away  from  the  farm. 
He  is  a  social  creature  and  loves  the  society 
and  excitement  of  the  town.  He  flocks  to  the 
furnaces  and  mills  around  the  city.  He  can 
stand  heat  and  enjoys  the  hot  work  of  the 
furnaces.  He  makes  more  at  the  public  works. 
He  is  thriftless  and  cannot  manage,  and  can't 
make  farming  pay.  It  is  possible  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  shifting  of  places  be- 
tween the  whites  and  blacks,  resulting  in 
good  to  the  entire  country." 
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The  entire  attention  of  the  editor  and  con- 
tributors of  this  magazine  is  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  South  as  a  farming  region, 
and  to  the  distribution  of  information  which 
will  at  once  attract  immigrants,  show  them 
where  they  may  with  the  best  advantage  locate, 
and  tell  them  what  to  expect  when  they  arrive. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  of  remarkable  productive 
capacity  are  going  begging  for  occupants  in 
nearly  all  of  the  States  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  at  very  low  prices,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  case  that  the  Northern  or  Eastern 
farmer  of-  thrifty,  economical  and  industrial 
habits  and  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  his 
business  will  not  fail  to  succeed  in  the  South. 
"The  South  and  Immigration"  is  the  first 
article  in  the  present  issue,  and  it  consists  of 
letters  from  prominent  railroad  officials,  show- 
ing the  aids  which  are  extended  to  immigrants 
by  these  organizations.  The  next  paper  is 
made  up  of  letters  from  Southern  banking  in- 
stitutions whose  universal  testimony  it  is  that 
a  steadily  increasing  financial  prosperity  is  in 
progress  throughout  these  States,  and  the 
"Letters  from  Northern  and  Western  Farmers 
Giving  Their  Experience  in  the  South"  tend 
to  prove  the  same  statement.  This  magazine 
is  serving  as  the  medium  for  the  carrying  on 
of  an  enormous  and  an  invaluable  work. — 
Boston  Herald. 

It  is  a  just  and  true  mirror  of  the  Southern 
country  and  an  invaluable  aid  in  its  upbuilding 
and  advertisement.  The  ignorance  of  the 
world  concerning  all  things  Southern  is  aston- 
ishing, and  is  fostered  and  increased  by  immi- 
gration agents  and  land  companies  by  wilful 
and  absurd  misrepresentation  concerning  its 
people,  its  climate,  its  methods  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  viewed  as  a  home  for 
prospective  settlers.  Until  recently  the  South 
has  had  no  champion  against  this  maligning. 
To  combat  these  errors  and  let  the  world 
know  the  truth  is  the  mission  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  steadily  increasing  influx  of 
immigrants  to  this  portion  of  the  Union  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  its  intelligent  and  un- 
ceasing efforts. 

The  Southern  States  is  devoting  itself  to 


a  remarkable  degree  to  illustrating  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  South  for  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers, and  to  this  end  is  printing  in  its  monthly 
numbers  letters  from  farmers  and  railway 
managers  throughout  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, who  show  what  the  possibilities  are  in 
dealing  with  the  soil  and  in  gaining  access  to 
the  markets  of  the  nation.  The  forces  of  im- 
migration have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
North  and  West  until  a  large  portion  of  that 
country  has  been  occupied;  but  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  South  have  only  just  been 
touched,  not  developed,  and  the  railways  are 
calling  loudly  for  people  who  are  ready  to  im- 
migrate to  different  parts  of  the  South  and 
purchase  small  farms.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  number  of  the  farmers  give  an  account  of 
their  actual  experience  in  the  different  South- 
ern States  as  agriculturists. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Southern  States  should  meet  with 
substantial  endorsement  from  every  South- 
erner interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  sec- 
tion.— Commercial,  Union  City,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Edmonds  has  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Baltimore  Telegram,  which  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  popularity  as  one  of  the 
best  literary  weeklies  in  the  country,  and  as- 
sumed the  editorship  and  management  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  monthly  magazine 
started  a  few  months  since  by  the  Baltimore 
Manufacturers'  Record.  Mr.  Edmonds  is  now 
engaged  in  a  work  thoroughly  congenial  to 
him,  the  main  object  of  the  Southern  States 
magazine  being  identical  with  that  he  had 
mapped  out  for  the  Telegram  when  he  pur- 
chased the  paper.  The  Southern  States 
under  the  new  editor  will,  we  are  assured, 
rapidly  increase  in  popularity,  especially  in 
the  South.  Mr.  Edmonds  is  thoroughly 
identified  with  the  progress  of  the  South, 
material  and  industrial,  and  his  exclusive  de- 
votion to  the  magazine  work  guarantees  a 
publication  of  the  highest  literary  character 
and  extraordinary  general  interest.  The  En- 
quirer-Sun extends  its  best  wishes  to  the  new 
management. — Enquirer-Sun,  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Southern  States,  an  illustrated 
monthy  magazine  published  in  Baltimore,  has 
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begun  a  movement  which  is  calculated  to  do 
more  good  than  anything  heretofore  projected 
to  induce  the  sturdy  farmers  of  the  Northwest 
to  seek  more  congenial  homes  in  the  Southern 
States  where  the  rigors  of  climate  are  not 
present  to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  husband- 
man.— The  Landmark,  Norfolk,  Va. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
good  work  that  is  being  done  for  the  South  by 
that  splendid  magazine,  the  Southern  States. 
In  its  January  number  "The  South  and  Im- 
migration" is  discussed  by  the  leading  rail- 
road officers,  representing  nearly  30,000  miles 
of  Southern  railroads,  and  this  and  the  other 
subjects  treated  are  handled  in  an  eminently 
practical  way. — The  Post,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Southern  States,  a  magazine  pub- 
lished by  the  Manufacturers'  Record  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Baltimore,  is  doing  more  for  the  South 
than  perhaps  any  one  publication  in  this 
heaven-favored  land. — The  Times,  Selma,  Ala. 


possesses  in  the  agricultural  field,  and  every 
Southerner  who  loves  the  Southland  should 
secure  a  copy  of  the  Southern  States  for 
February,  as  it  contains  the  experience  of  men 
who  have  given  different  localities  in  the  South 
a  fair  trial  in  the  agricultural  line,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  from  the  actual  experience  of  men 
who  are  capable  of  judging  that  the  South 
ranks  second  to  no  other  section  in  farm  pro- 
duction, and  is  way  above  them  all  in  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  fruit. — Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News. 

This  magazine  is  doing  a  splendid  work  for 
the  development  of  the  South. — The  Citizen, 
Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Every  issue  of  the  Southern  States  marks 
a  literary  and  artistic  improvement,  which  is 
most  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  South,  in 
whose  interests  the  magazine  is  published. — 
The  Post,  Houston,  Texas. 


The  News  notes  with  pleasure  the  efforts  of  One  who  has  any  thought  of  removing  to 

the  Southern  States  to  bring  into  favorable      the  South  will  find  this  magazine  a  most  val- 
notice     the     great      advantages      the      South      uable  guide. — Western  Farmer,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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MALARIA  SUPERSTITION  AND  THE  WATER  PROBLEM. 

By  James  R.  Randall. 


My  attention  for  some  years  has  been 
providentially  called  to  problems  relating 
to  malaria  and  the  phenomena  of  water 
supplies.  Pursuing  these  investigations, 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  different  local- 
ities, I  have,  without  any  special  pre- 
tense scientifically,  arrived  at  certain 
facts  that  have  been  deemed  important, 
and  reached  conclusions  that,  if  tenable, 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  Southern  peo- 
ple and  incidentally  prove  a  blessing  to 
mankind. 

The  sum  of  my  research  and  experi- 
ence is  that  the  world  has  long  been  de- 
ceived with  the  idea,  industriously  propa- 
gated and  credited,  that  a  number  of 
diseases  which  scourge  portions  of  the 
globe,  were  directly  traceable  to  bad  air. 
Physicians,  as  a  class,  have  made  a 
specialty  of  what  they  call  "malaria," 
and  the  masses  of  men  accepted  the 
superstition  with  absolute  confidence. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  especially  at  the 
South,  that  chill  and  fever,  hcemorrhagic 
fever,  and  various  gastric  troubles  were 
attributed  to  some  malific  poison  in  the 
atmosphere,  comprehensively  named 
"malarial,"  and  the  victims  have  been 
and  are  still  heroically  dosed  with  qui- 
nine or  the  numberless  prescriptions  of 
patent  medicine  venders.  A  swamp  was 
regarded  as  the  seminary  of  such  mala- 
dies, and  the  presence  of  ponds  con- 
demned as  breeders  of  pestilence.  In 
this  way,  many  of  the  most  attractive 
and  fertile  sections  of  the  South,  urban, 


rural  and  coastwise,  were  branded  as 
dangerous  to  life  or  health,  because  of 
such  environment.  Never  was  a  country 
more  ignorantly  characterized,  and  never 
were  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  more 
sedulously  injured.  It  did  not  occur, 
for  an  instant,  to  the  large  majority  of 
persons,  that  the  atmosphere  was  inno- 
cent of  blame,  that  the  swamp  had  no 
such  noxious  vapors,  and  that  it  was  a 
monstrous  paradox  to  suppose  that 
coasts  and  islands  swept  by  the  pure 
breath  of  the  sea  could  be  malarial.  It 
never  was  suspected,  by  such  persons, 
that  the  air  of  the  swamp,  even  if  it  had 
some  factors  of  danger,  was  not  station- 
ary but  vagrant,  and  that  arboreal  growth 
was  one  of  the  best  of  disinfectants. 
It  never  entered  the  understanding  of 
such  individuals  that  the  maladies  com- 
plained of  had  their  evil  origin  in  the 
wrater  used  for  human  consumption  and 
not  in  the  air.  In  other  words,  they 
mistook  malaqua  for  malaria — bad 
water  for  bad  air.  It  was  the  polluted 
surface  well  water  that  afflicted  or  killed 
many  thousands  of  people,  and  yet  the 
blame  was  authoritatively  placed  upon 
the  hurtless  air.  It  was  not  the  air  of 
Missolonghi,  but  its  swamp  water,  plus 
the  quack's  lancet,  that  killed  Lord 
Byron. 

I  regard  Mr.  Fort,  of  Georgia,  as  the 
greatest  material  benefactor  his  common- 
wealth has  ever  known,  for  to  him  more 
than   to  any   other  man,   so   far   as   my 
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knowledge  extends,  is  the  State  indebted 
for  the  first  extensive  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  great  truth  I  am  endea- 
voring to  establish.  A  large  part  of 
Southwestern  Georgia  was  a  pest-hole.  It 
was  proverbial  lor  chill  and  fever — gen- 
erically  styled  "malarial  fever" — hcemor- 
rhagic  fever,  and  a  variety  of  choleraic 
symptoms.  Mr.  Fort,  by  experiment, 
disclosed  that  Southwestern  Georgia  was 
in  the  artesian  basin  and  that,  by  boring 
about  600  feet  below  the  surface,  flow- 
ing wells  or  energetic  geysers  were  easily 
developed.  As  these  splendid  fountains 
of  pure  water  were  commonly  utilized, 
there  was  an  instant,  a  magical  change 
of  sanitary  character  in  that  region.  The 
diseases  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  air  van- 
ished, and  that  section  of  the  State  be- 
came a  sanitarium,  the  healthiest  ol 
localities.  The  old  conditions  of  envi- 
ronment remained,  but  the  mutation  was 
in  the  water  supply.  The  man  who, 
with  this  object  lesson  before  him,  still 
clings  to  "malaria"  may  exist,  even  in 
the  artesian  region  of  Southwestern 
Georgia,  but  he  is  a  veritable  dweller  in 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  and,  with  some 
brethren,  an  ancient  superstition  of  this 
character  dies  hard  and  lingeringly. 

At  several  places  in  South  Carolina, 
as  well  as  in  Georgia,  the  most  wonder- 
ful results  have  followed  from  the  intro- 
duction of  artesian  water.  Yemassee, 
in  the  rice  country,  long  regarded  as  a 
death-trap  became  exceptionally  salu- 
brious, and  its  water  was  in  request  all 
around.  Langley,  S.  C.,  a  manufactur- 
ing village,  had  an  evil  repute  for  "ma- 
larial" fevers.  The  cotton  mill  there 
sometimes  closed,  on  account  of  sickness 
among  operatives,  and  was  habitually 
crippled.  So  soon  as  the  surface  wells 
were  discarded  and  water  obtained  from 
a.  natural  geyser  or  boiling  spring,  in  the 
vicinity,  there  was  an  astonishing  meta- 
morphosis. The  place  became  noted  for 
health,  the  factory  was  always  full- 
nnanned.  Its  stock  improved  in  price; 
dividends  were  regularly  paid;  and  out 
of  reserve  funds  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
cern was  nearly  doubled.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  managers  were 
convinced  that  it  was  surface  water  and 
not  the  atmosphere  that  had  previously 
wrought  such  disasters. 


On  swamp  plantations  where,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  disease 
and  death  Irom  fevers  raged,  artesian 
water  performed  its  usual  prodigies  for 
black  and  white.  On  one  plantation 
near  Augusta  where  the  white  people 
used  this  water  and  the  negroes  insisted 
upon  drinking  from  surface  wells,  the 
contrast  was  marked.  The  whites  had 
uncommon  freedom  from  malady  and  en- 
joyed splendid  health,  while  the  negroes 
were  constantly  sick.  It  was  demon- 
strated on  these  places  that  the  swamp 
air  is  as  pure  as  that  of  the  mountain 
top,  and  that  this  region  had  suffered 
continuous  and  unmerited  reproach. 

Had  it  been  known,  during  the  war, 
that  Andersonville  was  in  the  artesian 
basin,  the  prison  pen  there  would,  in 
spite  of  the  meagre  fare  of  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  and  lack  of  medicine, 
have  been  a  model  place  for  captives. 
These  unhappy  and  unfortunate  beings 
were  slain  by  thousands  because  they 
were  ravaged  by  polluted  water.  There 
would  have  been  no  traditional  or  excep- 
tional horrors  at  Andersonville  had  the 
pure  fountains  just  below  the  surface — 
about  600  feet — unsealed  their  living 
salubrious  streams. 

In  this  connection,  somewhat,  it  may 
be  recited  that  the  Confederate  host  that 
retreated  from  Shiloh  was  decimated 
much  more  by  the  contaminated  water 
courses  of  North  Mississippi  than  by  the 
bloody  combats  with  Grant  and  Buell. 

There  were  a  few  enlightened  men  at 
the  South  who  comprehended  this  fact, 
but  their  voices  were  as  those  of  chil- 
dren crying  in  the  wilderness.  The 
celebrated  James  H.  Hammond,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  been  Senator 
and  Governor,  was  one  of  the  wise  per- 
sons of  this  character.  He  compelled 
his  numerous  slaves  to  drink  pure  water, 
which  was  furnished  them  in  the  field, 
and  he  punished  severely  all  who  dis- 
obeyed this  mandate.  The  consequence 
was  that  health  reigned  in  his  swamp 
plantations,  and  there  was  immunity 
from  "malaria."  When  these  negroes 
or  their  descendants  were  freed  from  this 
salutary  control,  and  recurred  to  surface 
wells,  they  were  habitually  smitten  with 
chill,  fever  and  other  kindred  complaints, 
and  this  is  the  case  todav. 
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When  Mr.  Disston  was  draining  the 
Florida  lakes  near  Kissimmee,  Italians 
in  his  employ  were  required  to  put  aside 
a  fund  for  quinine.  He  took  for  granted 
that  the  exposure  of  vast  tracts  of  ooze 
to  a  semi-tropical  sun  would  breed  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  did  not.  The  Italians  re- 
belled against  the  assessment  as  unneces- 
sary. The  explanation  is  at  hand.  They 
drank  artesian  water  and  the  air  was 
powerless  to  hurt  them. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  multiply- 
ing examples  of  cumulative  proof. 

For  ages   there   has  been  agitation  in 
Italy   for  draining   the   marshes   of  the 
Campagna,  near  Rome,  to  be  rid  of  the 
dread  and  fatal  fever  presumed   to  rise 
from  exhalations  there.      Never  was  the 
atmosphere    more    grossly  libeled.     A 
biological  examination  of  the  Campagna 
air  revealed  not  a  trace  of  poison  !    Two 
suburbs   near  this  region    inhaling    the 
same  atmosphere  had  different   experi- 
ence.    One  was  free  from  the  disease, 
the  other  was  afflicted  with  it.     This  ap- 
parent   paradox    has    an    easy  solution. 
The  first   mentioned    place    had    pure 
water.      The  second  admittedly  did  not 
possess  a  single  unpolluted  spring.    Just 
as  Dr.  Ernest    Hart    has    demonstrated 
that  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  the  world 
over,  originate  with  contaminated  water 
or  milk,  so  it  may  be  declared  positively 
that     "malarial  " — so-called — disorders 
can     be     traced     inevitably  to    polluted 
water.       If    Rome    secured    absolutely 
pure  water,  which  could  be  done   for  a 
comparatively  small   expenditure,   there 
would    be  no  special  use   for  diverting 
vast  sums  in  draining  the  Campagna  in 
order  to  secure  freedom  from  pestilence. 
A  friend  of  mine,  Hon.  W.  J.  O'Brien, 
of  Baltimore,   by  drinking  wine  exclu- 
sively, at    Rome,    during    the    summer 
months,     maintained     unusual      health, 
although    exposing    himself  to   the   air, 
day  and    night,  to   the   horror   of  some 
friends    who    were    afflicted    with    the 
"malaria"  superstition. 

The  other  day,  I  read,  in  a  religious 
periodical,  an  interesting  account  of  the 
three  fountains  which  tradition  declares 
to  have  sprung  up  miraculously  at  the 
execution  of  St.  Paul,  whose  head  made 
three  bounds  on  the  spot  after  decapita- 
tion.    On    this    spot   a    monastery  was 


erected,  but  in  course  of  time,  fell  into 
dilapidation  and  disuse.  Recently  there 
was  an  effort  made  to  restore  it  and  the 
monks  returned.  They  abandoned  it  be- 
cause of  distressing  fevers.  I  am  satis- 
fied from  the  data  given  that  these  springs 
had  been  circumstantially  contaminated, 
and  that  the  monks  were  diseased,  not 
by  the  air  they  breathed,  as  was  sup- 
posed, but  by  the  water  they  consumed. 
Investigation  would  disclose  that  this  is 
exactly  what  happened.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  them  of  this  fact,  but  it 
is  absolute. 

In  Africa,  it  is  not  the  air  that  slays 
explorers  there  but  the  water.  For  ages, 
during  the  long  dry  season,  wild  beasts, 
in  myriads,  have  resorted  to  the  pools  to 
drink,  and  deposited  ordure  thereabout. 
In  the  rainy  season  this  pollution  is 
washed  into  the  water  sources.  Travel- 
lers and  hunters  drinking  this  vile  com- 
pound are  sickened,  and  then,  in  igno- 
rance, anathematize  the  air.  The  same 
thing  is  true  ot  the  well  of  Mecca — mis- 
called holy — which  is  one  of  the  ac- 
knowledged producers  of  cholera,  as  has 
been  firmly  demonstrated. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  ascribes  African 
fever  to  sudden  check  of  perspi- 
ration, ardent  spirits  and  licentiousness, 
severally  or  combined.  The  water  phe- 
nomenon escaped  his  scrutiny.  He  does 
state,  however,  that  the  healthiest  sta- 
tions or  factories,  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  Congo  river,  are  those  pro- 
nounced "malarial"  by  the  doctors,  while 
the  most  pernicious  to  the  human  body 
were  those  the  pseudo-scientists  declared 
to  be,  because  of  elevation,  the  most 
naturally  salubrious.  I  have  been  told 
that  one  shrewd  physician  of  the  expe- 
dition noted  that  the  mules  used  for 
transportation  by  Stanley  manifested 
symptoms  of  "malarial"  fever  after  wal- 
lowing in  these  waters  of  Africa,  and 
very  likely  drinking  them. 

In  my  opinion,  leprosy  is  caused  by  a 
taint  in  drinking  water.  I  come  to  this 
conclusion  by  a  process  of  evolution.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  if  water  produced 
"malarial"  fever  and  other  maladies  such 
as  I  have  previously  enumerated,  lep- 
rosy might  be  similarly  deduced.  I  re- 
member that,  when  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I 
was  admonished  not  to  drink  the  water 
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there  as  it  superinduced  elephantiasis 
Gr<zcorum,  which  is  the  twin  of  leprosy. 
This  substantiated,  why  should  not  the 
leprosy  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  ex- 
ample, have  a  common  nidus  ?  Explor- 
ing this  hypothesis,  I  once  encountered 
the  most  eminent  leper  expert  in  this 
country  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  He 
had  charge  of  such  diseases  in  a  re- 
nowned hospital,  and  officially  examined 
the  leper  colony  of  Louisiana.  I  had 
read  his  voluminous  reports  on  this  phe- 
nomenon and  naturally  desired  to  learn 
what  he  had  to  say  specifically  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  frightful  and  mysterious 
malady.  That  it  was  not  contagious 
there  was  admission.  Many  causes  for 
it  were  tentatively  suggested ;  but  not 
once  was  the  taint  in  water  hinted  or  re- 
ferred to.  Therefore,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, I  said  to  him  :  "Doctor,  I  think 
that  you  have  hit  upon  every  cause  but 
the  right  one."  The  savant  stared 
strangely  and,  with  a  polite  smile,  re- 
plied :  "Indeed !  And  what  do  you 
think  is  the  origin?"  I  quietly  answered 
that  it  was  some  peculiar  poison  germs 
in  water.  This  seemed  to  surprise  him, 
but,  a  moment  later,  he  added  :  "You 
may  be  right.  I  now  recollect  that  my 
son  was  seriously  afflicted  from  drinking 
the  water  of  that  colony."  About  one 
year  afterward  this  celebrated  doctor, 
over  his  own  signature,  in  a  public  print, 
stated  that,  in  Egypt,  the  use  of  an  acid 
in  drinking  water  was  considered  a  de- 
fence against  leprosy.  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  late  eminent,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Steiner,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  these  facts, 
and  he  said  :  "You  have  stumbled  on  a 
great  truth.  When  I  was  in  Mexico,  I 
had  occasion  to  visit  a  leper  hospital,  and 
inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease. 
I  was  informed  that  people  who  drank 
the  water  of  a  certain  lake  were  subject 
to  the  disorder,  and  that  some  plant 
growing  in  the  lake  was  thought  to  be 
the  propagating  agent."  Armed  with 
these  statements,  I  called  them  to  the 
attention  of  two  illustrious  prelates  and 
begged  them  to  communicate  them  to  the 
successor  of  Father  Damien,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  and  to  other  missionaries, 
exposed  to  that  kind  of  martyrdom.  In 
one  case,  I  apprehend  that  my  request 
was  looked   upon  as  visionary.     In  the 


other  case,  there  was  endorsement,  but 
no  promise  of  active  co-operation.  And 
yet,  never  did  a  subject  demand  more 
serious  consideration.  The  commonly 
received  opinion  is  that  leprosy  is  the 
offspring  of  another  horrible  infection, 
which  I  do  not  care  to  name,  and  so  the 
mere  hypothesis  of  a  water  taint  is  met 
with  incredulity. 

The  Chinese  are  apparently  more  ad- 
anced  than  Europeans  in  this  matter. 
Nothing  more  astonishes  an  intelli- 
gent Chinaman  in  this  country  than  our 
reckless  use  of  drinking  water  from 
rivers.  A  Chinaman  regards  a  river  as 
a  big  sewer.  This  is  essentially  the  case 
in  China,  and  is  relatively  so  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  Chinaman  does  not 
drink  raw  water.  He  takes  it  boiled 
in  tea.  Hence  I  think  it  happens 
that  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francis- 
co, where  nearly  every  hygienic  law  is 
violated,  can  boast,  according  to  vital 
statistics  within  my  knowledge,  of  being 
the  healthiest  section  of  that  city. 

Good  people,  alarmed  at  these  revela- 
tions and  some  that,  from  time  to  time, 
crop  out  in  the  newspapers,  say  :  "Well, 
we  had  better  not  drink  water  at  all." 
My  answer  is:  "Boil  all  suspected  water." 
Some  persons  object  that  boiling  water 
is  too  troublesome.  Surely  it  is  a  greater 
trouble  to  get  sick,  to  pay  a  physician's 
bills,  to  settle  with  undertakers  and  fun- 
eral directors,  etc.  But  it  is  again  urged 
that  the  boiling  process  kills  water. 
Then,  if  you  think  so,  revitalize  it  by 
shaking  in  a  large-mouthed  vessel.  And 
this  brings  me  to  another  point — the  use 
of  ice.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the 
congealing  of  water  does  not  purify  it ; 
that  no  amount  of  refrigeration  kills  nox- 
ious germs.  Only  intense  heat  can  do 
that,  as  surgeons  now,  after  years  of  de- 
lusion, understand  when  they  boil  their 
instruments  before  performing  new  oper- 
ations. Much  of  the  natural  ice  consumed 
is  cut  from  sewage  rivers.  I  believe  that 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  on  in- 
vestigation, did  not  find  a  single  pure 
specimem  even  when  cut  from  rivers  of 
Maine.  So,  what  can  be  expected  of  ice 
gathered  from  shallow  ponds  into  which 
pollution  trickles  from  hillsides,  thick 
with  stables,  pig- pens  and  manured 
lawns  ?     Ice  should  never  come  in  con- 
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tact  with  drinking  water.  The  most 
wholesome  water  in  the  world  may  be 
made  dangerous  by  such  conjunction. 

Inasmuch  as  water  of  a  perilous  charac- 
ter is  so  generally  diffused  and  breeds 
such  numerous  evils  in  the  human  sys- 
tem, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is, 
bv  such  dissemination,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  drunkenness.  A  deranged 
stomach  craves  stimulants,  and  whiskey 
is  near  at  hand  in  various  shapes  or  dis- 
guises. The  collateral  proof  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  examples  of  men  who, 
when  their  organs  have  not  been  wholly 
impaired  by  intemperance,  are  restored 
to  sanity  and  health  by  the  use  of  some 
well-known  pure  thermal  beverages. 
Their  digestive  apparatus  becomes  sane 
by  such  treatment,  and  the  devouring 
thirst  for  alcohol  departs.  There  is  a 
spring  near  Spartanburg,  South  Caro- 
lina, which  may  be  called  a  natural  Kee- 
ley  cure.  No  man  who  partakes  of 
water  there,  for  forty-eight  hours,  can, 
without  doing  violence  to  himself,  touch 
ardent  spirits. 

I  am  satisfied  also  that  the  lesser  ani- 
mals, to  a  pronounced  degree,  are,  like 
man,  subject  to  the  same  regulations. 
Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  chicken  and  hog 
cholera  may  be  ascribed  to  impure  pota- 
tion. The  wonder  to  me  is  that  so  many 
hogs  escape,  when  we  reflect  to  what 
vile  and  filthy  incarceration  they  are  con- 
demned. If  animals  and  fowls  were  de- 
fended from  contaminated  water,  mil- 
lions of  them  would  avoid  disease,  and 
millions  of  human  beings  would  not  have 
to  eat  suspected  carcasses.  But,  if  hu- 
man beings  are  so  regardless  of  their 
own  welfare,  through  ignorance  or  ne- 
glect, how  can  we  expect  them  to  have 
this  saving  care  for  beasts  that  perish  ? 
It  is  so  easy  for  them  to  curse  the  air 
and  resort  to  quinine  and  patent  nostrums. 
What  would  many  doctors  do  for  a  liv- 
ing, if  quinine  and  "malaria"  were  not 
in  vogue  ? 

Let  us  contemplate,  for  an  instant,  as 
a  practical  summing  up  of  all  these  state- 
ments and  proofs,  what  an  injury  has 
been  inflicted  upon  the  South  by  the 
malaria  superstition.  Our  section  of 
the  Union  is  branded  abroad,  and  our 
own  people  have  assisted  in  the  brand- 
ing.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  settlers 


have  been  deterred  from  populating  our 
richest  agricultural  regions,  by  the  stigma 
of  "malaria,"  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  kept  from  invest- 
ment. Let  it  be  once  fixed  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  to 
blame  for  zymotic  disease,  but  surface 
well  water,  and  there  will  soon  be  a  set- 
tlement ol  the  immigration  question. 
Let  it  he  known  that  the  swamp  region 
of  the  South — rivalling  the  Nile  valley 
in  agricultural  iertility — is  atmospheric- 
ally as  salubrious  as  the  piedmont  or 
alpine  country,  and  there  will  be  a  glori- 
ious  revolution  in  planting  systems  and 
results.  Let  it  be  a  matter  of  conviction 
that  the  South,  by  pure  water,  readily 
obtained  from  artesian  boring  or  by  boil- 
ing the  drinking  fluid,  would  be,  even  in 
its  swamps,  the  healthiest  country  on 
earth,  and  there  might  be  a  rush  of  pop- 
ulation and  capital  such  as  the  West 
has  never  known,  despite  the  presence  of 
the  negro.  But,  while  the  North  dreads 
this  phantom  of  malaria,  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
and  while  the  South  meekly  or 
ignorantly  succumbs  to  the  verdict 
against  her,  progress  will  be  retarded. 
I  have,  in  a  few  years  past,  seen  this 
malaria  superstition  dislodged  from 
many  minds,  but  I  have  also  seen  only 
too  many  otherwise  intelligent  persons 
hug  the  phantom  to  their  bosoms  and 
refuse  to  break  with  their  idol,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  more  pernicious  than 
an  image  of  stock  and  stone.  On  the 
whole,  however,  this  cause  is  advancing 
rapidly  and  prosperously,  and  it  only 
needs  more  men,  like  Mr.  Fort,  Colonel 
Phinizy,  Mr.  Plant,  Mr.  Flagler,  Mr. 
Walters  and  the  like  of  them,  to 
push  it  to  ultimate  triumph.  I  regret 
that  my  knowledge,  training  and  means 
are  incommensurate  with  my  ardor  in 
this  propaganda  ;  but,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  denominated  a  crank, 
enthusiast  or  visionary,  I  have  done  my 
best — would  it  were  worthier  ! — to  re- 
move an  undeserved  stigma  from  the 
South  and  to  extirpate  a  slander  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Away  then  with  the  malaria  supersti- 
tion, and  let  us  restore,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  waters  that  God  made  pure  and 
man    has  polluted.     The  day  that  sees 
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the  utter  downfall  of  the  malaria  super-  mon  purpose  for  the  preservation  of  the 

stition  will  witness  ths  genesis  of  a  Na-  people  from  the  ravages  of  the  worst  ene- 

tional  Board  of  Health,  in    conjunction  my  of  their  health — contaminated  water, 
with  State   Boards,  animated  by  a  com- 
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Probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
migration for  the  past  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  has  gone  to  the  Northern, 
Middle  and  Western  States,  leaving  the 
Southern  States  to  grow  from  the  in- 
crease of  their  own  population,  or  from 
the  immigration  of  Northern  and  West- 
ern native  born  Americans.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  Southern  States  are  beyond 
a  doubt  today  more  exclusively  Ameri- 
can than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

So  long  and  so  persistently  have  the 
Southern  States  been  neglected  by  the 
immigrant  that  now  the  South  offers 
immeasurably  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunities to  the  immigrant  of  any  part  of 
the  Union. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  the  white 
immigrant  would  have  to  compete  with 
the  cheap  negro  labor  and  would  be 
treated  as  such,  and  that  therefore  noth- 
ing but  starvation  wages  could  be 
expected,  has  had,  no  doubt,  much  to 
do  with  the  drift  of  immigration.  If 
the  only  ambition  of  the  newcomer  is 
to  work  for  wages  all  his  life,  if  he  has 
no  hope  to  ever  have  his  own  house  or 
his  own  farm  or  to  become  his  own 
master,  this,  perhaps,  may  be  true,  and 
there  is  no  room  for  that  class  of  immi- 
grant ;  but  for  a  man  with  ambition, 
knowledge  or  a  good  trade,  there  is  no 
better  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
than  the  South,  where  industry,  frugality, 
energy  and  perseverance  have  ten 
chances  to  one  of  receiving  their  reward. 

The  strange  condition  is  presented  in 
many  parts  of  the  South  of  thousands 
of  individuals  who  are  termed  land-poor, 
for   want    of  a   better   word,    who    own 


large  bodies  of  excellent  land,  which 
bring  little  or  no  revenue  and  are  prac- 
tically worthless  to  them  for  want  of 
population. 

Can  the  immigrant  want  a  better 
argument  or  guarantee  that  he  can  find 
employment  and  own  his  own  farm 
within  a  few  years  ? 

While  North  and  West  he  has  only 
one  crop  in  a  year  to  depend  on,  in  the 
South  he  can  take  two  or  three  oft  the 
same  land  each  year,  while  in  the  ex- 
treme North  and  West  he  has  to  save 
for  six  months  to  keep  warm  the  other 
half  of  the  year  and,  while  he  may  earn 
more  in  a  given  time,  this  time  is  limited 
by  the  climate.  In  the  South  he  can 
work  uninteruptedly  the  year  round. 

Socially,  the  South  knows  but  two 
classes,  white  and  colored.  North,  the 
poor  man's  children  are  compelled  to 
share  their  studies  with  colored  children. 
South,  this  would  never  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  Poverty  is  looked  upon  as 
a  misfortune  and  not  as  a  crime  ;  the 
poorest  white  person  will  always  be 
treated  with  politeness,  and  an  insult  to 
the  poorest  and  most  humble  white  wo- 
man will  be  resented  and  revenged  as 
quickly  as  to  the  wealthiest. 

The  South  is  probably  the  only  part 
of  the  United  States  where  both  beggars 
and  millionaires  are  so  lew  and  far  be- 
tween as  to  be  practically  unknown. 
This  equalization  of  wealth  is  the  very 
best  guarantee  of  success  to  the  thrifty 
and  worthy  immigrant. 

The  character  of  the  Southern  man 
is  also  much  in  favor  of  the  immi- 
grant ;  he  will  find  a  warm  welcome  any- 
where,   provided    he    does    not   meddle 
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with  two  subjects  which  the  Southern 
men  understand  better  from  life-long- 
experience,  namely,  politics  and  social 
equality  with  the  colored  race.  He  will 
find  the  average  Southern  man  just, 
hospitable  to  a  fault,  willing  to  help  the 
stranger,  charitable  and  generous.  In 
France  they  have  the  motto  "noblesse 
oblige;"  in  the  South  it  is  "eonlenr 
oblige."  A  white  man  is  expected  to 
respect  himself,  and  he  will  be  respected, 
no  matter  how  humble  his  position  is. 

With  a  divine  and  healthy  climate,  as 
good  land  can  be  had  within  easv  reach 
of  railroads,  schools  and  churches  for 
$2.00  to  $5.00  per  acre  as  can  be 
bought  North  or  West  for  ten  and 
twenty  times  this  amount,  offering  to  the 
farmer  the  greatest  variety  of  products 
he  can  cultivate.  The  mill  hand  or 
factory  worker  will  get  as  good  wages 
South  as  North,  while  living,  rents  and 
clothing  expenses  are  much  less;  he 
will  be  able  to  soon  save  himself  enough 
to  own  a  home  of  his  own. 

The  mechanic  can  start  on  much  less 


capital  than  anywhere  else,  and  thousands 
of  opportunities  are  offered  to  establish 
himself  and  to  make  a  good  living  while 
he  grows  up  with  the  country,  which 
has  so  many  advantages  and  resources 
that  their  development  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and  immigration  of  the  right 
kind. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  brute 
muscle  and  labor  ready  to  be  guided 
and  willing  to  work  for  a  pittance  ;  what 
is  wanted  are  skilled  mechanics,  frugal, 
experienced  larmers,  expert  factory 
hands,  who  are  willing  to  work  hard 
themselves  for  a  time,  but  with  enough 
ambition  to  become  bosses  or  leaders 
themselves  in  time ;  for  this  class  of 
immigrants  the  South  offers  so  many 
and  so  varied  and  exceptionally  good 
chances  as  no  other  part  of  the  United 
States  or  the  world  can  equal.  There 
are  enough  waste  land,  neglected  re- 
sources and  wasted  material  to  support 
in  ease  and  comfort  many  times  the 
present  population. 
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By  Arthur   T.    Cornwell^  Jr. 


Beautiiul,  tranquil,  majestic  Tampa 
Bay !  If  any  man  desires  to  taste  of 
perfect  peace,  let  him  spread  his  sail 
upon  its  placid  waters  on  any  sunny  day 
and  as  he  bowls  along  over  its  transpa- 
rent depths,  while  the  myriad  white- 
winged  gulls  wheel  over  his  head  and 
the  lap  of  the  waves  upon  the  white 
beaches  of  the  palm-crowned  islands  is 
wafted  to  his  ears  like  a  lullaby,  drink 
in  the  perfect  calm  which  reigns  supreme, 
and  he  will  understand  why  Pamfilo  de 
Harvaez,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  christened  it  the  bay  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

After  three  hundred  and  fifty  six 
years  Tampa  Bay  was  practically  the 
same  as  when  the  Spaniard  sailed 
away,  except  that  the  Indians,  whose 
hospitality  he  rewarded  by  cutting  off 
their  chief's  nose,  had  been  succeeded  by 
cow-boys  and  traders,  and  from  the 
primitive  fort  on  a  muddy  stream  at  its 
head  waters — "Tampa  town,"  Jules 
Verne  called  it — Major  Dade  had 
marched  to  that  terrible  massacre,  of 
which  the  white  shaft  at  West  Point  tells 
the  pitiful  tale,  "the  battle  of  the  28th 
of  December,  1835,  between  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  troops  and  the 
Seminole  Indians,  of  Florida,  in  which 
all  of  the  detatchment,  save  three,  fell 
without  an  attempt  to  retreat."  Then 
from  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  the  single  track  Plant  road 
found  its  way  down  to  Tampa  town, 
the  F.  C.  &  P.  railroad  followed,  and 
today  it  is  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants, 
boasting  of  forty  cigar  factories  turning 
out  $4,000,000  worth  of  cigars  per  year. 
It  supports  twenty-two  miles  of  electric 
railway  and  is  the  seat  of  that  world- 
renowned  palace  of  luxury,  the  Tampa 
Bay  Hotel. 

Connecting  with  the  morning  train 
from  the  city,  a  commodious,  well  fitted 


Sound  steamer  leaves  Port  Tampa  each 
morning  for  the  great  garden  country  of 
the  lower  bay.  The  port  is  famous,  too, 
in  these  days  of  lotteries  and  rumors  of 
lotteries.  A  half  million  dollars  were 
collected  at  its  custom  house  last  year, 
and  vessels  under  sail  and  steam,  flying 
the  colors  of  every  maritime  nation  of 
the  day,  carried  from  its  docks  during 
the  same  time  100,000  tons  of  phosphate. 
Regular  lines  connect  it  directly  with 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  Key  West  and 
Havana,  Honduras,  Kingston  and  New 
York.  A  run  of  twenty  miles  down  the 
bay  brings  you  to  its  entrance,  Egmont 
Pass.  On  the  right  we  see  the  govern- 
ment quarantine  station  and  hospital, 
necessities  of  a  growing  commerce, 
while  on  the  left  rises  the  white  shaft  of 
Egmont  Light,  which,  since  years  before 
the  war,  has  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
great  gulf  harbor.  Making  an  angle  to 
the  southeast,  three-quarters  east,  after  a 
run  of  but  nine  miles,  you  enter  the 
headlands  of  the  Manatee  river  between 
two  shell  mounds  forty  feet  high,  which 
scientists  conclude  were  thrown  up  by 
Indians,  who  gathered  here  through 
ages  to  feast  upon  the  shell-fish  of  the 
shore  Marvelous  record  of  a  now 
nearly  obliterated  people  ! 

The  remarkable  agricultural  possibili- 
ties of  the  Manatee  river  country,  both 
in  point  of  fertility  and  climate,  were 
appreciated  as  early  as  1840,  when 
prospecting  parties  found  here  great 
areas  of  richest  "hammocks,"  vast 
deposits  of  organic  matter,  which, 
through  ages,  nature  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  man,  and  here,  where  only  in 
the  United  States  the  sugar  cane  can 
reach  maturity  without  fear  of  frost,  they 
hewed  great  plantations  out  of  the 
tropical  forests,  regular  lines  of 
schooners  carried  their  sugar  to  New 
Orleans  and  brought  them  the  luxuries 
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of  civilization.  One  plantation  worked 
200  hands  and  had  1400  acres  of  cane 
in  one  field.  We  may  yet  visit  the  grey 
ruins  of  their  palatial  mansions  and 
wander  through  the  spacious  rooms  in 
which  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  plan- 


February  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1894, 
are  covered  with  maturing  crops  of 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  squash, 
onions,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  beets,  cu- 
cumbers, etc.  From  the  twelve  substan- 
tial wharves  which  at  great  expense  have 
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ters  held  high  carnival  before  the  war. 
Then,  in  the  midst  of  this  prosperity 
the  signal  gun  which  blazed  over  Sum- 
ter ushered  in  those  terrible  days  of  fire, 
blood  and  carnage,  and,  when  at  length 
the  Yankee  gunboats  sailed  out  of 
Tampa  bay,  they  left  the  river's  indus- 
tries ruined,  the  slaves  freed  and  gone, 
and  weeds  and  underbush  supplanted 
the  verdant  foliage  of  the  cane. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  passed  since 
then  and  a  new  prosperity  has  been 
ushered  in.  Today  you  find  the  river 
banks  lined  for  miles  with  a  succession 
of  comfortable  homes  of  settlers  from 
every  section  of  the  Union,  gathered  in 
towns  and  settlements  surrounded  by 
thriving  groves  and  the  wide  variety  of 
tropical  and  semitropical  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  which  are  here  possible  of 
cultivation.  The  spires  of  many  churches 
and  school  houses  which  rise  on  either 
side  are  indexes  of  an  intelligent  and 
prosperous  people.  Back  from  these 
towns  stretch  the  same  rich  hammocks, 
but  they  produce  no  more  sugar  for  the 
later  settlers  have  found  a  better  occupa- 
tion, and  over  2,000  acres  out  of  this  vast 
extent   of  hammock,    in  this   month    of 


been  pushed  out  from  the  shores  of  the 
Manatee  river  and  the  adjoining  Terra 
Ceia  Bay,  over  two  hundred  thousand 
crates  of  vegetables  will  be  loaded  on 
the  three  steamers  which  carry  our  pro- 
duce to  Tampa  and  the  port,  from 
whence  they  travel  by  rail  and  water  to 
supply  cities  of  the  North  and  West. 
Over  the  same  route  travel  annually 
over  80,000  crates  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons. Incidentally  over  three  million 
fish  are  caught  annually  from  the  bays 
adjoining  the  county,  over  50,000  cattle 
roam  over  its  wide  extent  and  the  small 
farmers  ship  poultry,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
hogs  in  great  quantities  to  several  mar- 
kets. Manatee  county  covers  788,215 
acres,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  rich 
hammock  lands  are  yet  for  sale  at  fig- 
ures ranging  from  75  cents  to  $20  an 
acre  according  to  location,  yet  so  little 
is  this  country  known  that  its  population 
is  barely  4,000  people.  So  engrossed 
are  the  people  in  the  production  of  win- 
ter vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  that  they 
import  their  great  consumption  of  hay, 
grain  and  pork  from  the  West  and  even 
beef  and  mutton  to  some  extent  from 
Chicap-o  ! 
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It  is  hard  to  find  a  trip  of  richer  inter- 
est than  to  whirl  along  behind  a  smart 
team  among  these  richly  productive 
farms.  You  find  them  in  every  state, 
from  the  simple  lodge  in  a  vast  wilder- 
ness yet  uncleared,  to  the  commodious 
home  surrounded  by  rose  bushes  laden 
with  blooms,  which  nature  allows  no  re- 
spite in  this  land  of  perpetual  summer. 
Then  stretching  back  over  many  acres 
the  fields  are  green.  You  recognize  the 
broad  leaves  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower; 
the  straggling  vines  of  the  tomatoes  and 
the  yet  more  sprawling  ones  of  squash, 
cucumber  and  watermelon  ;  red  beets, 
yellow  squash,  white  turnips  and  the 
numberless  bayonets  of  a  field  of  onions. 
At  this  season  you  find  cabbage  in  great 
piles  by  the  roadside  being  transferred 
to  crates  and  at  intervals  along  the  road 
wagon  loads  of  crates  of  cabbage  on 
their  way  to  the  wharves.  In  every  di- 
rection it  is  cabbage,  cabbage,  cabbage; 
so  in  a  month  it  will  be  all  tomatoes. 

Interrogate  the  farmer  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  succeeding  this  crop  he  can 
raise  another  of  hay,  grain  or  potatoes 
and  yet  have  time  for  the  land  to  rest. 
Here  are  tomato  vines  which  have  borne 
for  several  years,  and  cabbage  stalks 
which  have  matured  several  marketable 
heads.     If  any  man  doubt  let  him  come 


and  see.  We  mine  no  phosphate  here,  but 
it  will  convince  you  that  this  is  a  phos- 
phate country,  when  you  can  pick  the 
pebbles  out  of  a  handful  of  soil.  Or- 
anges thrive  here  in  a  way  that  is  won- 
derful and  you  can  find  in  the  west  end 
of  the  plantation  hammock  a  succession 
of  groves,  acre  after  acre  without  a  fence 
in  seemingly  endless  rows.  On  Terra 
Ceia  Island  is  a  tree  which  has  been 
known  to  have  10,000  oranges  in  one 
year  ;  it  was  planted  in  1862  by  Mrs. 
Julia  Atzeroth,  or  "Madame  Joe"  as  she 
is  familiarly  known,  who  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  grown  here  the  first  coffee 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  hale  and 
hearty  old  lady  of  eighty-six,  she  still 
enjoys  the  wonderful  variety  of  tropical 
foliage,  which  has  thriven  under  her  care 
about  her  beautiful  home  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river. 

Before  you  turn  away,  here  is  a  cross- 
road leading  through  the  virgin  ham- 
mock ;  on  either  side  great  live-oaks, 
giants  of  the  forest,  stretch  out  their 
mighty  limbs  fantastically  decked  with 
grey  moss,  until  the  sunlight  can  barely 
sift  through  upon  the  young  growth  be- 
neath; a  hoary  old  age  is  theirs.  And  occa- 
sionally great  palmetto  trees  have  pushed 
their  smooth,  upright  trunks  up  through 
the  branches  of  the   sombre   oaks   and 
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wave  their  green  plumage  in  the  sun  at  a 
giddy  height.  Wonderful  contrast ! 
The  power  and  magnificence  of  the  oaks 
and  the  simple  elegance  of  the  supple 
palms  ! 

As  you  reflect  over  your  winter  din- 
ner of  green  peas  and  new  potatoes,  on 


this  great  panorama  of  vegetation  which 
nature  has  conspired  with  human  energy 
and  intelligence  to  produce,  you  will  rest 
convinced  that  you  have  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  tracts  of 
country  in  the  Southern  States,  in  this 
garden  country  of  the  Manatee  river. 
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By  Harry  Ball. 


The  Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta  is  com- 
posed of  an  oblong  section  of  land  con- 
taining 4,500,000  acres.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  on 
the  east  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  extends 
from  the  Tennessee  line  on  the  North 
to  the  intersection  of  the  hills  with  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Vicksburg.  It  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Tunica,  Quitman, 
Coahoma,  Bolivar,  Sunflower,  Washing- 
ton, Sharkey,  Le  Flore  and  Issaquena, 
with  portions  of  Tallahatchie,  Holmes 
and  Yazoo.  In  addition  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  which  forms  its  Western 
boundary,  it  is  traversed  by  the  follow- 
ing navigable  streams :  Sunflower  and 
Yazoo  rivers,  Deer  creek  and  Bogue 
Falaya.  Innumerable  other  streams 
make  a  network  of  waterways  through 
the  Delta,  the  most  important  among 
them  being  the  Coldwater  river,  Hush- 
puckana  bayou,  Quiver  river,  Steele's 
bayou,  Black  bayou  and  Cassidy's 
Bayou,  all  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  when  full  of  water  are  adapted 
for  rafting  purposes  or  small  craft.  Many 
beautiful  lakes  of  various  sizes  are 
scattered  through  the  country.  The 
soil  of  the  entire  Delta  is  alluvial,  being 
formed  by  deposits  from  the  Mississippi 
river  through  countless  ages.  It  is 
composed  of  a  black  clay,  mingled  with 
sand,  and  from  end  to  end  there  is  not 
a  rock  nor  pebble,  except  those  brought 
thither  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  coun- 
try is  level,  as  are  all  alluvial  lands,  and 
devoid  of  hills  or  natural  elevations  or 
depressions,  but  has  a  fall  of  114  feet 
from  North  to  South,  giving  it  perfect 
drainage  through  its  numerous  water- 
courses. The  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Illinois 
Central  system,  traverses  the  centre  of 


the  Delta  from  Memphis  to  Vicksburg, 
with  a  loop  line  running  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi river.  The  Richmond  &  Dan- 
ville road  crosses  the  country  trans- 
versely from  East  to  West.  Until  1885, 
when  the  first  railroad  penetrated  this 
country,  it  was  practically  unknown  to 
the  world.  Its  cultivated  portion  was 
limited  to  the  lands  lying  adjacent  to  the 
Mississippi  river.  Its  business  was  trans- 
acted almost  entirely  with  New  Orleans, 
the  means  of  communication  being  the 
steamboat  lines  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  middle  and  Eastern  portions  of  the 
Delta  were  a  terra  incognita — a  vast 
unexplored  wilderness  of  giant  trees, 
impenetrable  canebrakes,  and  delirious 
entanglement  of  vines  and  undergrowth. 
This  wide  belt  of  trackless  country 
separated  the  cleared  strip  along  the 
river  as  by  a  gulf  from  the  more  thickly 
settled  hill  region,  while  on  the  West 
lay  the  Mississippi  river. 

This  isolation  resulted  in  making  a 
country  different  in  the  character  of  its 
people  and  its  agricultural  methods  from 
any  other  portion  of  the  South.  Such 
of  its  lands  as  were  cleared  were  the 
property  of  wealthy  New  Orleans  mer- 
chants, or  of  planters  from  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Carolina,  attracted  by 
the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
the  unequalled  advantages  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  then  the  most  remun- 
erative crop  that  could  be  grown.  As  a 
consequence,  the  population  of  the 
Delta  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
composed  of  two  classes  only — the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  planters  and 
their  slaves.  The  land  was  owned  in 
great  bodies,  ranging  upward  from  a 
thousand  acres.  The  habits  of  life  of 
the    planters    were    those    of   ease   and 
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elegance,  with  an  almost  complete 
indifference  to  the  minutiae  of  farm  life. 
After  the  war  and  under  the  changed 
conditions  arising  therefrom,  the  plant- 
ers endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
continue  their  former  mode  of  life.  To 
do  this  the  credit  system  was  resorted 
to.  The  marvellous  resources  of  the 
lands  made  this  plan  feasible  and  enabled 
the  original  owners  to  retain  possession 
of  their  plantations  and  follow  up  the 
ruinous  system  year  after  year  until  it  had 
assumed  incredible  proportions.  An 
indebtedness  of  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  upon  these  plan- 
tations was  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  meet  the 
demands  of  creditors  by  the  yearly 
raising  of  larger  and  larger  cotton  crops 
and  the  exclusion  of  every  other  farm 
product.  Such  a  course  could  have  but 
one  conclusion.  It  has  come.  Many 
of  the  great  plantations  are  standing 
idle  and  uncultivated,  many  have 
become  the  property  of  foreign  capital- 
ists, syndicates  or  loan  agencies,  and  the 
credit  of  the  richest  section  of  land 
probably  in  the  world  is  temporarily 
ruined.  The  Delta  has  no  farming  class. 
It  has  negroes  ad  nauseam.  They  have 
been  tried  in  every  possible  way,  and 
their  use  as  laborers  or  as  citizens  under 
the  present  conditions  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  hopeless  delusion.  They 
are  utterly  impracticable  in  any  position 
of  life  in  which  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  place  them  since  the  year  1865.  This, 
then,  is  the  present  economic  situation 
of  the  Delta :  lands  of  unequalled  fer- 
tility ;  a  climate  almost  perfect  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year ;  vast 
unopened  and  unsettled  tracts  of  forest, 
containing  a  wealth  of  timber  almost  un- 
touched, and  immense  cleared  planta- 
tions, supporting  a  shiftless  and  nomadic 
population  of  negroes,  and  worse  than 
unremunerative  to  their  owners  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  cultivating  them 
without  responsible  labor. 

The  only  organized  effort  heretofore 
made  to  induce  immigration  into  this 
section  was  that  made  for  negro  labor 
from  the  Eastern  States.  Thousands  of 
these  were  poured  into  the  Delta. 
Fortunes  were  spent  in  stocking  the 
great    vacant    plantations    with    tenants. 


The  result  was  disaster  and  disappoint- 
ment. Take  the  experience  of  one 
planter  as  a  fair  sample.  He  spent  $18,- 
000  for  North  Carolina  labor,  and 
stocked  his  place  with  hundreds  of 
negro  tenants.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  by  his  own  account,  about  three  in 
twenty  of  those  he  had  brought  out  re- 
mained with  him.  Some  drifted  aim- 
lessly to  Kansas  ;  others  to  small  towns 
to  lead  an  idle  and  predatory  life  ;  others 
moved  to  an  adjoining  plantation  on 
which  there  was  a  saloon ;  others  fol- 
lowed a  favorite  preacher  on  some 
chimerical  religious  quest.  At  last  the 
owners  of  the  Delta  lands  have  awakened 
fully  to  the  knowledge  that  for  the  future 
prosperity  of  their  country  there  is  but 
one  hope — white  immigration.  This  is 
not  so  much  a  hope  as  a  resignation  to 
inevitable  certainty.  The  prosperity  of 
the  Delta  is  safe  enough.  Its  lands  are 
too  rich  and  valuable  to  make  that  ques- 
tion doubtful.  If  the  planters  could 
hold  their  lands  no  power  on  earth 
would  make  them  let  go.  If  they  were 
not  forced  by  necessity  to  do  so,  immi- 
gration into  the  Delta  would  not  be  en- 
couraged. No  man  when  he  has  found 
a  vein  of  gold  calls  to  others  to  come 
and  share  it  with  him.  This  is  the 
reason  why  there  has  been  no  mighty 
rush  of  emigrants  to  this  land,  as  far 
superior  to  the  wind-swept  deserts  of 
Oklahoma  as  the  valley  of  Damascus  to 
frozen,  famine-stricken  Scythia.  The 
planters  have  simply  realized  at  last  that 
their  reign  is  over.  They  can  no  longer 
hold  their  princely  estates  intact,  and  the 
Delta  is  ready  and  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vent of  a  frugal,  industrious  and  thrifty 
class  of  farmers.  The  gates  are  down, 
and  already  the  tide  is  beginning  to 
pour  through  them. 

The  first  colonists  under  the  new 
regime  are  Italian  farmers.  The  prin- 
cipal colony  established  by  them  is  in 
Coahoma  county.  There,  within  the 
past  year,  they  have  demonstrated  that 
comfort  and  plenty  will  follow  even  the 
first  year's  intelligent  effort.  They  came 
with  nothing — destitute  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  They  rented  land 
and  mules,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  first 
crop,  and  were  furnished  with  sufficient 
food    to    run    them    for    a    few   months. 
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They  cultivated  200  acres  of  land.  On 
it  they  made,  in  the  face  of  a  most  dis- 
astrous year,  160  bales  of  cotton,  two 
crops  of  corn,  the  first  of  which  they 
sold,  using  the  second  for  winter  stock 
feed ;  all  the  oats  and  hay  they  needed  ; 
two  crops  of  Irish  and  an  abundance  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  at  present  (  January, 
1894)  each  man  is  well  supplied  with 
hogs,  chickens  and  home  necessaries, 
and  has  a  flourishing  garden.  They 
have  paid  every  obligation  they  owe, 
and  everyone  has  saved  money.  The 
success  of  this  colony  has  been  so  strik- 
ing that  land  owners  throughout  the 
Delta  are  now  dividing  their  places  into 
twenty  and  forty  acre  tracts,  and  even 
paying  the  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Italians  to  get  them  into  the  country. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  greatly  interested 
in  the  movement  will  serve  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  eflorts  which  are  being 
made  : 

"We  desire,  as  I  understand  it,  to  in- 
troduce a  thrifty,  hard-working  and  in- 
dustrious class  of  people,  who  will  make 
money  by  honest  toil,  and  save  it  by 
strict  economy.  Every  planter  believes 
the  efforts  now  made  to  be  aimed  in  the 
right  direction.  We  wish  to  obtain  the 
recommendations  of  representatives  of 
foreign  nations,  who  may  be  in  this 
country,  for  the  introduction  of  their 
people  of  the  farming  class,  and  believe 
that  the  efforts  and  attentions  on  our 
part  to  promote  and  advance  their  suc- 
cess, and  interest  in  seeing  them  and 
their  children  provided  for  spiritually 
and  intellectually  will  be  sufficient 
guarantee  and  advertisement ;  and  in  ten 
years  I  believe  we  would  scarcely  know 
the  country. 

"It  is  our  desire  to  continue  the  im- 
portation of  a  thrifty,  industrious  set  of 
people,  regardless  of  nationality.  If  the 
people  you  speak  of  are  of  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  class,  desiring  to  se- 
cure homes  and  farms  in  this  country, 
making  themselves  honest  and  upright 
citizens,  we  will  gladly  arrange  for 
transportation  and  settlement." 

This  lengthy  expos€  of  facts,  histori- 
cal and  otherwise,  is  made  in  order  to 
explain    why    the    Delta    has    not  long 


since   been    filled    to    overflowing    with 
immigrants.     The  truth  is  that  its  owners 
were  selfish  and  desirous  to  hold  their 
lands    themselves,    working   them    with 
negroes.     They    can    do  so   no  longer. 
The  outside  world  has  known  nothing  of 
the    Delta.     No    effort    has    ever    been 
made    to    make    it    known.       Here   are 
some   of  the  inducements   it  holds  out : 
it  contains,  as  before  stated,  4,500,000 
acres.*     The  traditional  yield  of  cotton 
is   a  bale  to  the   acre,  but  under  favor- 
able  conditions  and  good  cultivation  it 
will    produce    two    bales.     It   grows  so 
luxuriantly    that   on    first-class    lands    it 
will   hide  a   man   on   horseback.     Corn 
yields  from   75  to  125  bushels,  and  two 
crops  can  be  grown  in  the  year.     Wheat 
has  scarcely   been  tried,   but   has    been 
known  to  yield  sixty  bushels.     Oats  and 
hay  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds  are 
unsurpassed.       Sweet      potatoes       will 
yield     500     bushels     per    acre.       Irish 
potatoes      can     be     grown     the     year 
round,  the  writer  having  often  seen  them 
dug  new  from  the  ground  at  Christmas. 
Dense  brakes  of  evergreen  cane  fill  the 
woods,    on    which    cattle  feed  greedily, 
and  fatten  like  stall-fed  beeves,  with  no 
protection  and   no    other   food.     White 
clover     makes    an    evergreen    pasture, 
growing  all  the  winter.     The  wonderful 
native   Bermuda  grass  will  cover  a  field 
in  an   incredibly  short  time  with  a  thick 
mat  which  will  last  a  lifetime.     There  is 
no  month   in   the   entire  year   in  which 
profitable  out-door  occupation  may  not 
be  found  and  crops  of  some   description 
grown  in  the  Yazoo  Delta.     The  winter 
begins  about  the  middle  of  December. 
It   is  practically   over  by  the  middle  of 
February.     Chrysanthemums  and  violets 
blossom   together.      Garden    vegetables 
(except     the     tenderest)    flourish    from 
September  to  August,  and  tea  roses  bloom 
in  the  open  air  the  middle  of  December. 
With   the  exception   of  January  and 
February,  July  and  August,  the  climate 
is  unsurpassed   by  that  of  any  country 
on  earth.     The  weather  from  Christmas 
until   the    first  of   March   is   apt  to    be 
rainy  and    unpleasant,    with    occasional 
frosts  and  sometimes  a  light  fall  of  snow. 

*  These  lands  can  be  rented  at  $5.00  to  $7.00  per 
acre,  or  bought  for  #25. 00  to  $30.00  for  the  best  cleared 
land  in  the  country,  on  time  and  terms  to  suit  pur- 
chasers; uncleared  land  $5.00  to  $10.00. 
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From  March  to  June  it  is  magnificent. 
The  most  exacting  could  not  find  a 
fault.  July  and  August  are  warm,  it  is 
true,  but  never  with  the  sudden,  scorch- 
ing heat  that  sends  the  thermometer  up 
above  ioo  in  the  North  and  West.  The 
climate  is  too  moist  for  such  tempera- 
ture. The  end  of  September  is  usually 
marked  by  a  breaking  up  of  the  summer 
heats  and  by  heavy  rains,  after  which 
all  vegetation  starts  afresh  with  the  life 
and  growth  of  a  second  spring.  This 
autumn  season  is  the  glory  of  the 
country.  It  lasts  with  an  absolutely 
perfect  temperature  and  almost  constant 
sunshine  far  into  December.  The  ca- 
pacities of  this  country  for  fruit-raising 
are  almost  limitless.  Every  fruit  that 
grows  in  the  Union,  except  apples, 
oranges  and  cranberries,  can  be  pro- 
duced with  less  care  and  in  as  great 
perfection  as  in  Southern  California,  or 
anywhere  else  on  the  earth's  surface. 
On  the  20th  December  the  writer  ate 
figs  and  watermelon  grown  in  the  open 
air.  This  is  a  startling  statement,  per- 
haps, but  its  author  is  fortified  in  the 
strength  of  truth.  Being  truthful,  he 
will  endeavor  to  show  the  reverse  of 
the  medal.  The  two  great  drawbacks 
to  the  country  are  the  possibility  of 
overflow  and  the  presence  of  the  negroes. 
In  former  days,  before  the  completion  of 


the  levee  system  and  the  building  of  the 
railways,  the  overflows  were  frequent 
and  destructive.  This  danger  is  now 
happily  minimized,  if  not  entirely  ob- 
viated by  the  work  of  the  Local 
Levee  Board,  aided  by  the  appro- 
priations of  Congress.  The  result 
is  a  system  of  dykes  from  one  end 
of  the  Delta  to  the  other,  practically 
impregnable  and  being  continually 
strengthened.  This  line  of  levee  has 
successfully  withstood  the  greatest  floods 
ever  known  since  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  little  or  no  fear  is  now  felt 
from  this  source.  The  negro  is  not  so 
black  as  he  is  painted,  either  by  art  or 
nature.  He  is  idle,  shiftless,  perfectly 
irresponsible,  and  unstable  as  water,  but 
he  is  docile,  peaceable  and  naturally 
inoffensive.  When  he  is  troublesome  it 
is  usually  the  fault  of  vicious  and  turbu- 
lent whites.  He  owns  no  moral  obliga- 
tions. As  a  race,  his  capacity  for  virtue 
and  honesty  is  dormant  or  wanting 
entirely.  He  must  go.  The  advent  of 
a  white  laboring  class  will  have  that  in- 
evitable result.  He  is  picturesque  (at  a 
distance)  and  so  is  the  Southern  planter ; 
but  like  the  even  more  picturesque  and 
profitless  Red  Man,  both  must  fade 
before  the  coming  of  the  bees  and  the 
white  man's  foot. 
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By  Richard  H.  Edmonds. 
II. 


For  some  years  prior  to  1850  while 
New  England,  having  no  soil  to  make 
profitable  agriculture  a  possibility,  was 
engaged  almost  wholly  in  manufactur- 
ing pursuits,  all  the  energies  of  the  sec- 
tion being  directed  to  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  South,  reaping  great  profits 
from  its  planting  interests,  was  with 
equal  energy  and  success  and  continued 
expansion  giving  itself  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  sugar,  rice  and  tobacco.  In 
the  growth  of  these  staples  it  was  pro- 
ducing great  wealth,  and  it  probably 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  agricultural 
prosperity  than  any  section  of  this  coun- 
try has  enjoyed  since  that  time.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  Southern  farm  products  during  the 
decade  ending  with  i860,  and  the  won- 
derful advance  that  was  made  in  that 
period.  The  energy  and  enterprise  dis- 
played by  the  South  in  the  extension  of 
its  agricultural  interests  was  fully  as  great 
as  the  energy  displayed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  New  England  manufactures  or 
that  of  the  pioneers  who  opened  up  the 
West  to  civilization.  The  South  has 
been  less  given  to  vaunting  its  own 
achievements,  and  the  world  has  there- 
fore heard  less  about  it.  But  this  agri- 
cultural development  and  prosperity 
were  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  energy 
that  built  the  first  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try, that  constructed  more  mileage  be- 
tween 1850  and  i860  than  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  States  combined,  that 
was  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
building  up  manufactures  that  gave  to  a 
Southern  port  the  distinction  of  sending 
over  the  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  But  to  return  to  statistics. 
More  interesting  than  the  record  of 
Southern  industrial  advancement  from 
1850  to  i860  is  the  really  marvelous 
agricultural  advancement  and  the  mag- 


nitude of  the  products  of  Southern  farms 
in  i860.  In  order  to  rightly  value  all  of 
these  comparisons  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  in  i860  was  31,000,000, 
of  which  the  South  had  6,800,000  whites 
and  4,100,000  negroes  or  an  aggregate 
of  10,900,000,  just  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total.  With  only  one-third 
of  the  aggregate  population  and  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  white  population 
the  South  raised  more  than  one-half  of 
the  total  agricultural  products  of  the 
country.  Comparing  the  crops  of  the 
South  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
try as  given  in  the  census  of  i860,  we 
have  following  table : 


Crops  in  i860. 

Yield  in  South. 

Yield  in  Re- 
mainder of 
the  Country. 

358,153,000 

44,800,000 

5,196,000 

351,500,000 

187,100,000 
38,000,000 

302,000,000 

#467,498,364 

16,314,818 

I3.55i,i5i 

$84,447,110 

£16,585,281 

11,878,452 

12,565,337 

$2,308,409,352 

472,297,000 
125,200,000 

77,800,000 

Sweet  potatoes,  bush.. 

3,600,000 

Value  of  live  stock 

Beeswax  &  honey,  lbs. 
Value  of  animals 

$639,991,852 

22,232 

12,835,704 

$128,424,543 

$7,672,941 

3,309,661 

47,946,006 

$4,330,004,869 

Value   of    home-made 
Peas  and  beans,  bush. 

Cash  value  of  farms... 

It  would  be  hard  to  set  forth  more 
convincingly  than  these  census  figures 
do,  the  strong  position  held  by  the 
South  agriculturally  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country.  The  world 
generally  credits  the  South  of  i860  with 
having  been  only  a  producer  of  cotton, 
rice  and  sugar,  but  as  previously  pointed 
out  the  industrial  and  railroad  interests 
were  building  up  with  great  rapidity 
when  the  war  came,  and  these  figures 
exhibit  a  condition  of  agricultural  pros- 
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perity  that  must  amaze  those  who  have 
regarded  the  old  South  as  a  country 
lacking  in  energy.  With  one-third  of 
the  country's  population  and  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  white  population,  the  South 
not  only  produced  all  the  cotton,  rice 
and  sugar  raised  in  the  United  States — 
these  were  all  practically  surplus  cash 
crops — but  also  raised  358,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  total 
crop  of  the  country  in  i860;  351,500,- 
000  pounds  of  tobacco  against  77,800,- 
000  pounds  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ; 
38,600,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  out 
of  a  total  crop  of  41,600,000  bushels  ;  it 
had  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  livestock  of  the  country,  or  $467, 498,- 
000  out  of  $1,100,000,000;  it  made 
16,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  against 
22,000  gallons  made  by  other  sections ; 
it  produced  beeswax  and  honey  to  the 
extent  of  13,500,000  pounds,  or  over 
one-half  of  all  made  in  the  country,  the 
value  of  the  animals  slaughtered  was 
$84,400,000  against  $128,000,000  in  all 
other  sections  combined,  and  out  of  a 
total  value  of  what  were  classed  as 
"home-made  manufactures"  of  $24,300,- 

000  the  South  had  $16,500,000.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
exhibit  is  the  production  of  beans  and 
pears.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Edward 
Atkinson  wrote  a  magazine  article  to 
show  that  the  South  "needed  beans," 
claiming  that  its  lack  of  knowledge  of 
beans  was  one  of  the  serious  hindrances 
to  its  agricultural  advancement.  A  Mis- 
sissippi editor,  S.  A.  Jones,  of  Aberdeen, 

1  believe  it  was,  reminded  Mr.  Atkinson 
that  he  had  failed  to  study  Southern 
agricultural  history — that  Boston's  intel- 
lectuality might  be  due  to  eating  beans, 
but  that  even  before  the  war,  Mississippi 
alone  raised  .more  beans  than  all  of  New 
England,  and  he  might  have  added,  of 
the  Middle  States  included.  In  i860 
the  whole  country  raised  15,000,000 
bushels  of  beans  and  peas,  and  of  this 
quantity  1 1 ,800,000  bushels  were  pro- 
duced south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  cash  value  of  farms  in  the  whole 
country  in  i860  was  $6,638,000,000,  and 
though  the  South  had  only  one-fourth 
of  the  white  population  the  value  of  its 
farms  was  $2,300,000,000,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole,  and  an  increase  of 


$1,300,000,000  over  1850.  With  only  33 
per  cent.of  the  country's  population, inclu- 
ding slaves,  it  had  $95,000,000  invested 
in  agricultural  implements  out  of  a  total 
of  $246,000,000  or  nearly  40  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  its  agricul- 
tural implements  from  1850  to  i860  was 
nearly  $35,000,000  or  about  60  per  cent. 

Such  is  the  truly  marvelous  record  of 
agricultural  activity,  an  activity  that 
would  put  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  the  remarkable  energy  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  even  if  under  the  con- 
centration of  capital  and  work  in  agri- 
culture there  had  been  little  or  no  prog- 
ress in  manufactures  and  railroads. 

But  examine  other  statistics  and  the 
South's  position  bears  the  comparison 
fully  as  well  as  in  those  just  given.  In 
1 S60  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  country  or  $117,400,- 
000  was  in  the  South.  When  the  cen- 
sus of  i860  was  taken  the  South  ranked 
very  high  in  wealth  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  showing  its  peo- 
ple were  not  slothful  in  the  business  of 
money-making.  In  that  year  the  as- 
sessed value  of  property  in  Georgia  was 
greater  than  the  combined  wealth  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina  was 
$68,000,000  richer  than  Rhode  Island 
and  New  Jersey.  Mississippi  outranked 
Connecticut  by  $160,000,000.  In  the 
assessed  value  of  property  per  capita, 
Connecticut  stood  first  in  rank  ;  Rhode 
Island,  second  ;  South  Carolina,  third  ; 
Mississippi,  fourth  ;  Massachusetts,  fifth  ; 
Louisiana,  sixth ;  Georgia,  seventh ; 
District  of  Columbia,  eighth ;  Florida, 
ninth ;  Kentucky,  tenth ;  Alabama, 
eleventh  ;  Texas,  twelfth ;  New  Jersey, 
thirteenth  ;  Maryland,  fourteenth  ;  Ar- 
kansas, fifteenth  ;  Virginia,  sixteenth 
and  Ohio,  seventeenth.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  also  far  behind  the 
South  in  the  amount  of  wealth  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  the  former  State 
ranking  twenty-second,  and  the  latter 
thirtieth.  In  i860  the  total  assessed 
value  of  property  in  the  United  States 
was  $12,000,000,000,  and  of  this  the 
South  had  $5,200,000,000,  or  44  per 
cent. 

The  business  world  knows  in  a  gen- 
eral way  something  of  the  progress  of 
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the  South  since  1880 ;  it  gives  that 
section  credit  for  a  wonderful  advance, 
but  it  takes  for  granted  that  as  a  result 
of  this  recent  prosperity  the  South  is 
wealthier  now  than  at  any  former  time. 
Wonderful  indeed  has  been  the  South's 
increase  in  values  in  the  last  ten  years, 
but  with  all  this  growth,  the  assessed 
value  of  property  in  the  South  to-day  is 
a  little  less  than  it  was  in  i860,  or  thirty- 
three  years  ago. 

Only  by  such  a  comparison  as  this 
can  the  loss  of  the  South  by  the  war  be 
measured.  Even  then  we  cannot  fully 
realize  the  degree  of  poverty  which  it 
entailed.  Contrast  the  South  of  i860 
and  the  South  of  1865.  In  one  case  we 
see  a  country  increasing  in  wealth  enor- 
mously, adding  over  $1,300,000,000  to 
the  cash  value  of  its  farms  in  ten  years, 
spending  $220,000,000  in  the  same  time 
in  the  extension  of  its  railroads,  $35,- 
000,000  in  an  increase  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  many  millions  in  new 
factories  and  new  banks.  In  the  other, 
we  find  at  the  close  of  the  most  disas- 
trous war  in  the  world's  history,  a  degree 
of  poverty  and  woe  which  no  language 
can  portray.  For  four, years  contending 
armies  had  occupied  its  territory,  and 
proved  that  General  Sherman  was  cor- 
rect, if  profane,  when  he  said,  that  even 
at  its  best,  "war  was  hell  let  loose." 
Desolation  had  swept  over  the  land, 
leaving  only  blackened  chimneys  to 
mark  the  site  where  dwellings  and  facto- 
ries had  stood ;  fences  were  gone,  farms 
were  in  ruins,  and  the  returning  soldiers 
who  had  given  four  years  to  battle 
returned  only  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
life  faced  by  conditions  more  appalling 
than  the  people  of  any  other  nation  had 
ever  met.  Over  the  whole  land  poverty 
and  worse  than  poverty,  despair 
brooded.  Debts  had  accumulated  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future  was  more 
gloomy  than  even  a  Dante  could  fully 
picture. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best 
men  of  the  section  had  been  killed  or 
seriously  wounded,  while  thousands, 
unable  to  see  any  hope  for  improve- 
ment, went  West  or  North  to  find  a 
home.  Then  came  the  absolute  demor- 
alization of  the  labor  system,  followed 
by  political  misrule  and  debauchery  of 


the  whole  State  governments  with  the 
most  unscrupulous  white  adventurers 
using  ignorant  negroes  as  their  tools  to 
enable  them  to  carry  out  every  gigantic 
swindling  operation  which  fertile  brains 
could  invent. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  a  decline 
in  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  the 
South  since  i860  of  $2,100,000,000,  and 
the  reign  of  terror  or  reconstruction 
period  made  another  decrease  of  $300,- 
000,000  between  1870  and  1880.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  moderate  part  of 
the  loss.  The  cost  of  the  war,  the  des- 
truction everywhere  visible,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  most  vigorous 
men  in  their  graves  or  permanently  dis- 
abled, the  South's  share  of  national 
indebtedness,  all  summed  up  would 
mean  an  aggregate  loss  of  over  $5,000,- 
000,000.  How  can  we  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  such  figures  ?  This  vast 
sum  is  eight  times  as  great  as  the  com- 
bined capital  of  all  the  national  banks 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  greater  than 
the  aggregate  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures in  the  United  States.  Blot  out 
of  existence  in  one  night  every  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  with  all  the  capital 
employed,  and  the  loss  and  chaos  would 
not  equal  the  South's  condition  in  1865. 
With  the  changed  political  conditions 
after  1876,  there  came  some  signs  of 
returning  prosperity,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  1880  that  the  improvement 
was  suficiently  decided  to  attract  general 
attention. 

It  has  been  stated  already  that  in 
i860  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
the  South  was  $5,200,000,000  out  of  a 
•total  of  $12,000,000,000  in  the  entire 
country,  or  44  per  cent.  In  ten  years 
there  was  a  startling  change.  In  1870 
the  South  had  only  $3,000,000,000  oi 
assessed  value,  while  the  total  for  the 
whole  country  was  $14,170,000,000. 
While  the  South  grew  poor,  the  North 
and  West  grew  rich  as  never  before. 
In  i860  the  assessed  value  of  property 
in  Massachusetts  was  $777,150,000, 
compared  with  $5,200,000,000  in  the 
South;  in  1870  Massachusetts  had 
$1,590,000,000  of  property  and  the 
South  $3,000,000,000.  Such  was  the 
poverty  of  the  South  that  the  one  State 
of  Massachusetts  listed   for  taxes  more 
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than  one- half  as  much  property  as  the 
fourteen  States  of  that  section  could 
show.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  alone  in 
1870  was  greater  than  in  the  whole 
South.  South  Carolina,  which  in  i860  had 
been  third  in  rank  in  wealth  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  had 
dropped  to  be  the  thirtieth  ;  Georgia 
had  dropped  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirty- ninth ;  Mississippi,  from  fourth 
place  to  the  thirty-fourth  ;  Alabama, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  forty-fourth  ; 
Kentucky,  from  tenth  to  twenty-eighth, 
and  the  other  States  had  gone  down  in 
the  same  way,  while  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  had  steadily  increased 
in  wealth.  In  i860  the  assessed  value 
of  property  in  South  Carolina,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  was  $498,000,000, 
while  the  combined  values  in  Rhode 
Island     and     New    Jersey    aggregated 


$421,000,000,  or  $68,000,000  less  than 
South  Carolina's ;  of  course  the  true 
value  is  always  greater  than  the  assessed 
value.  In  1870  the  combined  values  in 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  amounted 
to  $868,000,000,  and  the  value  in  South 
Carolina  was  $183,000,000.  Thus, 
while  South  Carolina  had  $68,000,000 
more  assessed  property  in  i860  than 
these  two  States,  in  1870  their  wealth 
exceeded  South  Carolina's  by  $685,- 
000,000.  Notwithstanding  the  mighty 
industrial  advance  in  the  South  during 
the  last  ten  years,  the  building  of  nearly 
25,000  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  increase 
in  agricultural  production,  the  assessed 
value  of  property  is  not  yet  quite  as 
great  as  it  was  thirtv  years  ago,  and 
Maryland — a  border  State — and  Florida, 
and  Texas  are  the  only  States  which 
have  as  much  wealth  now  as  in  i860. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


LETTERS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMERS, 
GIVING  THEIR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH— VII. 

[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  seventh  instalment  in  the  series 
commenced  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine.  These  communications  are 
published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Northern  people  who  desire  to 
know  more  about  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South,  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  These  letters  were 
written  by  practical  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western 
people  who  have  made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these 
settlers,  as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


Some   Facts   About  Northwest  Georgia. 

C.  M.  Marshall,  Rome,  Ga. — Born 
and  raised  among  farmers  in  Prussia, 
and  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  busi- 
ness, I  have  retained  in  this  country  love 
and  interest  in  agriculture,  and,  although 
forced  to  divide  time  with  commercial 
pursuits,  I  have  the  past  fifteen  years 
made  my  home  on  a  small  farm  near  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

My  experience  and  observation  may 
prove  useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

I  selected  this,  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  because  it  combines  a 
greater  variety  of  advantages  ;  separately 
each  one  may  be  excelled  elsewhere,  but 
in  combination  I  have  not  seen  them 
surpassed.  Healthful  climate  and  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  Piedmont  region, 
together  with  a  more  than  average  fer- 
tility of  soil ;  a  variety  of  agricultural 
products,  including  cotton,  grass,  grain, 
together  with  diversity  of  manufacturing 
industries  in  wood,  marble  and  iron 
work,  and  textile  fabrics  ;  close  proximity 
to  a  town  of  14,000  inhabitants,  with  a 
large  and  diversified  commerce,  and 
ample  railroad  and  river  shipping  fa- 
cilities. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  golden 
opportunity  for  the  intelligent  and  per- 
severing farmer.  This  opinion,  formed 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  see  today  no  reason 
to  change. 

The  altitude  of  Rome  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.     The 


surrounding  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  thir- 
teen hundred  feet.  The  climate,  never 
too  hot  or  too  cold  for  outdoor  work, 
allows  the  land  to  grow  two  successive 
crops  in  one  season. 

I  sow  rye  in  the  fall  for  winter  pasture 
and  early  forage,  or  early  peas  in  Febu- 
rary  and  March,  each  to  be  followed  in 
May  by  cotton ;  oats  and  wheat  to  be 
followed  in  July  by  corn  and  turnips. 

This  country  is  generally  well  drained, 
and  the  heavy  red  clay  can  be  made  to 
yield  as  good  crops  as  the  loam  of  the 
river  and  creek  bottom  lands,  though  at 
greater  expense.  I  have  never  known 
a  real  failure  of  any  crop.  Corn  is 
sometimes  affected  by  drought  in  conse- 
quence of  faulty  culture. 

The  average  yield  in  my  neighborhood 
is  about  as  follows  per  acre  :  Corn,  thirty 
bushels ;  wheat,  fifteen  bushels ;  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes,  sixty  bushels  ;  oats, 
thirty  five  bushels  ;  turnips,  800  bushels  ; 
sorghum,  200  gallons  ;  clover  and  grass 
(timothy  and  orchard),  two  to  three  tons  ; 
Bermuda  (which  needs  no  re-sowing), 
three  tons.  With  more  working  capital 
and  larger  manuring,  this  yield  would 
be  doubled. 

Market  gardening  and  culture  of  fruit, 
peaches,  pears,  strawberries  and  grapes, 
is  being  pushed  slowly,  but  successfully. 

The  mild  climate,  the  native  grass 
and  cane  brakes  give  a  continued  and 
cheap  sustenance  to  all  kind  of  stock, 
and    save    a    large    outlay    for    barns, 
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stables  and  food  during  the  short  winter. 

In  a  country  where  stock  and  provi- 
sions of  every  kind  are  regularly  imported 
and  sold  from  North  to  West,  the  thrifty 
farmer  has  a  market  at  his  own  door. 

It  is  the  general  complaint  that  mer- 
chants buy  in  preference  from  a  distance, 
but  remember  that  channels  of  trade, 
like  the  channel  of  a  river,  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  regularity 
and  the  volume  of  supply.  Whether 
prices  are  below  cost  of  production  is  a 
problem  every  farmer  must  solve  for 
himself.  Here  is  a  list  of  average  prices 
at  harvest  time,  when  the  supply  usually 
exceeds  the  demand  : 

Corn,  forty-five  cents  per  bushel ;  oats, 
thirty  cents  ;  wheat,  seventy  cents  ;  pota- 
toes, fifty  cents;  turnips,  thirty  cents;  sorg- 
hum, thirty  cents  per  gallon;  hay,  $12 
per  ton ;  cotton,  seven  to  eight  cents  per 
pound. 

If  we  hold  our  produce  until  spring 
and  planting  time,  we  can  expect  prices 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher. 
Milk  sells  in  town  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon.  Chickens,  twenty  to  thirty 
cents  ;  eggs,  twelve  to  thirty  cents  per 
dozen  ;  butter,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
cents.  Good  plug  horses  sold  at  auction 
last  month  at  $75  to  $100,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  slaughtered  ;  mules, 
from  $80  to  $130.  These  prices  com- 
pare favorably  with  market  reports  from 
the  North  and  West.  Labor  is  more 
plentiful  than  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Germany,  and  more  plentiful  than  North 
and  West.  The  negro,  as  a  class,  is 
idle,  careless,  without  moral  strength, 
but  he  is  physically  strong,  enduring, 
generally  good  natured,  and  easily  con- 
trolled by  men  of  character.  Ten  dollars 
per  month  and  board  all  the  year  round 
is  considered  fair  wages. 

"Why,  then,"  you  will  ask,  "is  farming 
in  the  South  in  so  low  a  state  and  pro- 
fessedly unremunerative  ?  "  I  answer  : 
Farming  is  unremunerative  only  to  those 
who  engage  in  it  without  proper 
knowledge  ;  without  ambition,  patience, 
perseverance,  and  without  the  necessary 
working  capital.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  who  actually  "run"  or  manage 
the  farm. 

Usury  and  speculation,  the  glittering 


feature  of  modern  commerce,  have 
greater  attraction  for  capital  and  enter- 
prise than  the  steady,  slow,  silent  farm 
work.  Hence  the  land  is  turned  over 
to  the  laborer ;  who,  be  it  as  owner  of  a 
small  farm,  or  as  renter  on  large  planta- 
tions, is  allowed  to  work  farms  and  gen- 
erally manage  as  best  he  can  with  his 
limited  knowledge  and  scant  means. 
Often  he  has  to  buy  even  provisions  for 
man  and  beast  on  credit  at  ruinous  in- 
terest, and  thus  burdened  from  the  outset 
with  debt,  he  is  forced  to  plant  cotton 
almost  exclusively ;  for  cotton  is  the 
crop  which  requires  the  least  capital,  in 
it  the  laborers  of  the  whole  family, 
women  and  children,  can  be  employed 
to  greatest  advantage  ;  it  is  the  simplest 
and  easiest  crop  raised,  and  best  under- 
stood by  the  people ;  the  cash  value  of 
the  product  of  an  acre  in  cotton  can  be 
more  nearly  estimated,  hence  is  con- 
sidered better  security  for  the  loan  to 
the  merchant  and  for  the  rent  due  to  the 
owner. 

Accustomed  to  the  careful  business 
methods,  high  intelligence  and  indepen- 
dent position  of  the  German  farmers, 
usually  owners  of  the  land,  or  else  tenants 
in  long  possession,  I  wonder,  not  that 
farming  here  proves  to  many  unremu- 
nerative, but  that  the  majority  escape 
utter  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

Fortunately,  the  soil  is  easily  brought 
up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility.  The  de- 
pression and  uncertainty  of  sales  will 
drive  capital  and  enterprise  back  to  the 
inviting  fields.  Strangers  of  every 
nationality  and  creed,  political  and  re- 
ligious, are  received  civilly,  and  social 
adantages  and  school  facilities  liberally 
extended  to  them. 

Prices  in  this  section  range  from  $10 
to  $50  per  acre,  according  to  condition 
of  owner,  distance  from  town,  extent  of 
improvements.  The  latter  are  generallv 
limited,  but,  with  moderate  outlay,  and 
average  character,  the  farmer  can  make 
for  himself  a  home,  surrounded  by  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  and  yielding  a  secure 
and  ample  income  such  as  is  little 
dreamed  of  in  less  favored  climes. 

Health  and  Prosperity  in  Texas. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Story,  Webster,  Harris 
county,    Texas. — "Where    ignorance    is 
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bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise ;"  but  ignorance 
exists  not  always  from  choice,  more  often 
from  necessity.  How  shall  our  friends  at 
the  North,  West  and  East  know  of  the 
value  and  comfort  to  be  secured  by 
changing  their  homes  to  this  land  of 
many  parts.  How  many  of  those  at  the 
North  know  that  while  they  are  enduring 
the  severities  of  a  long,  expensive  winter, 
we  are  enjoying  roses  of  rare  beauties, 
sweet  perfume,  and  most  delicate 
tintings  ?  While  they  store  away  in  the 
fall  for  winter  use  a  cellarful  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  we  are  gathering  peas,  beans, 
cabbage,  turnips,  watermelons,  and  many 
other  varieties  of  choice  vegetables  from 
the  garden  fresh  and  crisp  on  up  to 
Christmas  or  New  Years. 

They  are  ignorant  of  these  facts : 
While  they  are  compelled  to  wait  until 
April  or  May  to  plant  their  vegetables, 
we  see  ours  in  the  market  by  that  time, 
nearly.  Cucumbers,  ripe  tomatoes  and 
lettuce  are  on  sale  in  the  Houston  market 
today  (21st  February).  Fine,  ripe 
strawberries  trom  our  vines  find  their 
way  to  Northern  markets  in  the  early 
part  of  February.  So  I  assume  that  I 
am  doing  a  good  work  when  I  develop 
these  facts  and  lay  them  before  the 
people. 

People  in  the  more  rigid  climate  of 
this  great  country,  who  have  been  con- 
fined in  office  or  shop,  suffering  from 
the  heat  of  summer  and  chilled  or  frozen 
by  the  frosts  of  winter ;  driven  to  their 
daily  toil  and  imprisonment  by  needs 
made  more  pressing  by  the  extremities 
of  the  climate  ;  these,  tired  of  their  ser- 
vitude, are  unable  to  unyoke  themselves 
from  their  burdens.  They  know  of  no 
change  for  them  where  they  may  meet 
all  the  demands  of  their  loving  family, 
and  yet  not  go  to  their  daily  task  like 
scourged  slaves  to  their  dungeons. 

This  country  of  ours  opens  its  arms  to 
thousands  of  unhappy  souls,  wishing  for 
a  respite  from  the  lash  of  daily  demand 
and  the  bite  and  chill  of  the  winter's  long 
blasts. 

Let  them  hear  of  it ;  let  them  know 
that  here  is  deliverance.  Invite  them 
to  come  and  make  their  home  in  Canaan. 
Good  soil,  good  climate,  good  water, 
good  society,  cheap  homes.  I  came 
here  from  New  York,  in  August,  1893. 


Arrived  here  on  Monday ;  selected  a 
tract  of  land  for  a  home;  on  Wednes- 
day following  I  began  my  daily  toil,  a 
bundle  of  tired,  prostrated  nerves,  ruined 
digestion,  its  condition  aggravated  by 
years  of  medication.  But,  touched  by  the 
living  rays  ol  a  Texas  sun,  invigorated 
by  the  artesian  water  of  this  El  Dorado 
of  America,  I  have  pushed  on  from  my 
bottles  and  pills  to  the  present  as  rugged 
as  I  was  at  twenty-five  or  thirty.  I  am 
healthy,  happy,  hopeful.  I  can  never 
be  silent  concerning  the  benefits  and 
privileges  of  this  great  State.  I  have 
spoken  of  only  one  side  of  this  fruitful 
subject  and  only  skirted  the  border  of 
that. 

North  Carolina. 

O.  S.  Hayes,  Maxton,  N.  C. — I  came 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  1865,  and  have 
resided  in  the  South  ever  since.  Since 
coming  to  North  Carolina  I  have  been 
in  very  close  contact  with  the  people — 
in  politics,  in  merchandizing,  in  farming, 
in  the  turpentine  industry,  in  timber  cut- 
ting ;  and  during  all  these  years  of  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  people  of 
the  South  I  have  uniformly  been  treated 
as  well  as  I  would  have  been  anywhere. 

As  to  the  productions  of  this  part  of 
North  Carolina,  I  can  say  unreservedly 
that  our  soil  and  climate  are  suited  for 
almost  everything  that  is  grown  at  the 
North. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  healthfulness  of 
Robeson  county  I  am  willing  to  make  a 
wager  that  there  are  more  middle-aged 
men  weighing  from  185  to  225  pounds 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  section  of 
America. 

There  is  opportunity  here  for  profita- 
ble investment  in  various  enterprises. 
We  have  no  cotton  factory  in  this  count}-, 
while  we  have  more  than  one  hundred 
desirable  mill  sites,  with  an  abundance  of 
water  power.  We  need  a  bank  at  Lum- 
berton  and  Maxton. 

There  are  in  this  county  at  least  twenty 
town  sites  on  the  railroads  intersecting 
it,  at  any  of  which  factories  could  be 
profitably  operated,  while  operatives  in 
abundance  are  here  anxious  for  factory 
work. 

Several  saw  mills  have  been  operated 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  on  a  large 
scale,  but  at  present,  owing  to  the  gen- 
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eral  depression  in  the  lumber  business, 
are  not  attempting  to  do  very  much. 

Cotton  is  largely  raised  here,  as  that 
is  the  staple  crop  and  it  is  readily  con- 
verted into  money,  without  hunting  for  a 
market. 

The  county  of  Robeson  is  very  large. 
To  give  some  idea  of  its  size  I  would 
say  that  there  is  more  dry  land  in  this 
county  than  in  the  entire  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  people  here 
are  awlays  glad  to  see  settlers,  and  extend 
to  them  a  cordial  welcome.  Several  fami- 
lies from  the  North  are  already  located 
here.  Schools  and  churches  are  quite 
numerous,  the  laws  are  observed,  and 
peace  and  prosperity  abide  with  us  con- 
stantly- 

Beats  Ohio  for  Corn  and  Clover,  Dakota 

for  Wheat,  and  the  World  for 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Edward  J.  French,  Mammoth 
Spring,  Fulton  county,  Ark. — I  am  a 
"Buckeye"  by  birth,  but  in  1884  I  took 
Horace  Greeley's  advice  and  went 
'"West"  to  South  Dakota,  and  lived  there 
for  seven  crop  seasons.  I  feel  that  I 
gave  that  country  a  fair  trial,  and  while 
I  came  out  "whole,"  it  required  all  the 
energy  and  pluck  I  possessed  to  enable 
me  to  do  so.  I  found,  however,  that 
March  1st  every  year  found  me  in  nearly 
the  same  circumstances,  with  no  chance 
to  build  such  a  home  as  I  desired,  viz.: 
with  fruits,  shade  trees,  lawn,  running- 
water,  etc.  Besides  the  winters  were 
intensely  cold,  and  I  determined  to 
move  South.  I  was  urged  to  go  to 
Arkansas,  but  my  idea  had  been  that 
Arkansas  was  a  country  where  mosqui- 
toes were  thick,  where  the  waters  were 
stagnant  and  covered  with  a  green  scum. 
I  made  inquiry  before  starting,  and  my 
investigations  proved  to  me  I  had  been 
laboring  under  a  delusion. 

In  October,  1890,  I  landed  in  Arkan- 
sas with  my  wife  and  a  carload  of  immi- 
grant movables  and  just  $100.  In 
March,  1891,  I  traded  some  of  my  stock 
for  an  eighty  acre  piece  of  land  with 
some  improvements,  (consideration 
S350.)  Well  I  went  to  work  and  I  now 
have  a  fine  fruit  farm.  I  am  now  writing 
within   two  miles  of  where  the  famous 


apples  grew  that  took  first  prize  at  the 
World's  Fair.  I  have  raised  as  good 
corn  here  as  we  ever  did  in  Ohio  ;  as 
good  wheat  as  we  did  in  South  Dakota  ; 
as  fine  vegetables  as  you  could  desire. 
I  have  seen  clover  heavier  than  any  in 
Ohio.  From  timothy  sown  in  Sep- 
tember I  have  cut  a  ton  and  a  half  off 
an  acre  the  next  season.  We  have  the 
finest  cattle  and  hog  range  out  of  doors. 
Hogs  make  themselves  with  one-third  the 
feed  required  in  the  Northern  country. 
Another  good  thing  is  that  a  man  can 
work  nearly  all  the  year.  There  has 
been  but  little  time  this  winter  but  what 
you  could  plow.  Our  schools  are  above 
the  average,  and  we  have  as  good 
talent  here  as  they  have  elsewhere. 
Our  people  are  God-fearing  and  God- 
loving  people  and  you  will  be  hospitably 
entertained.  Sectionalism  is  dead  here  ; 
if  you  don't  bring  some  with  you,  you 
won't  find  any.  Our  Southern  farmers 
are  glad  to  see  you  come,  and  by  the 
improved  methods  of  farming  that  are 
used  in  the  North  we  can  make  this 
country  "blossom  as  the  rose." 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  if  you  want 
to  come  to  a  place  where  you  can 
double  or  treble  your  investment  in 
five  years  and  enjoy  the  finest  climate, 
eat  the  finest  fruit,  enjoy  the  finest 
streams  and  springs,  catch  the  finest  fish, 
come  to  Arkansas  while  land  can  be 
secured  and  build  up  a  home  for 
yourself. 

The   Foregoing   Letter  Corroborated. 

T.  S.  Stollinger,  Mammoth  Spring, 
Ark. — The  letter  of  my  neighbor,  E.  J. 
French,  having  been  handed  to  me  for 
perusal  and  corroboration,  I  am  pleased 
to  state  that  I  moved  from  South 
Dakota  to  this  locality  in  the  fall  of 
1889,  after  having  made  an  extensive 
trip  through  the  South  down  to  New 
Orleans  and  Houston.  The  climate  of 
Northern  Arkansas  is  truly  pleasant, 
and,  although  all  of  the  family  are 
rather  delicate,  we  did  not  contract  any 
additional  sickness  here.  We  have  been 
having  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden 
continuously  in  the  winter  and  summer 
all  these  four  years.  Clover  and  orchard 
grass,  sown  in  the  spring  of  1890  in  a 
spot  where  the  cattle  and   hogs  do  not 
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come,  have  been  growing  and  spreading 
■ever  since,  and  make  the  spot  green 
now,  March  5.  One  acre  of  new 
breaking  gave  thirty  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  dry  season  of  1893.  Off  one  field 
I  had  a  crop  of  millet  and  a  crop  of 
corn.  The  drouth  delayed  the  planting 
of  the  corn  till  July  24th  ;  afterwards  it 
had  but  one  soaking  rain,  and  the  first 
frost  killed  it  in  the  milk.  I  need  not 
say  anything  about  this  country  for 
fruit ;  everybody  knows  it. 

Experienced  Truckers  Wanted. 

H.  H.  Broome,  Aurora,  N.  C. — I  do 
believe  we  have  the  finest  farming  sec- 
tion in  the  State.  Our  lands  are  easy  to 
clear,  drain  and  cultivate,  and  will  make 
anything  to  perfection  that  is  raised  in 
the  State,  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  up  by 
rotation.  There  is  not  one  acre  in  one 
hundred  but  that  is  cultivated  every 
year  in  this  section  ;  no  idle  land  here. 

My  experience  is  this :  I  bought 
land  in  the  woods  and  built  on  it  in  1880, 
and  commenced  clearing,  and  kept  at  it 
until  1888,  when  I  had  seventy  acres  to 
the  plow.  Since  then  I  have  cleared  no 
land,  and  have  been  at  no  expense, 
except  to  cultivate  and  house  my  crops 
and  keep  the  farm  in  repair  every  year, 
to  realize  something  to  pay  the  purchase 
money  due  for  my  land. 

The  hope  we  have  now  of  ever  pay- 
ing our  debts  is  by  trucking.  I  think 
we  have  very  superior  advantages  on 
that  line.  Our  lands  are  incomparably 
better  than  any  of  many  noted  trucking 
sections.  We  have  good  transportation 
facilities  also,  but  we  greatly  need  expe- 
rienced truckers  to  come  among  us,  as 
we  have  only  commenced  on  that  line  ; 
we  don't  know  much  about  it. 

Our  lands  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  potatoes,  onions,  straw- 
berries, cabbages,  melons,  &c. 

Fruit    Growing    in    Eastern    North 
Carolina. 

Levi  S.  Packard,  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C,  formerly  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
Y. — The  sand  hills  and  long  leaf  pine 
region,  of  North  Carolina,  have  a  word 
for  Northern  people.  I  have  lived  in 
Massachusetts    and     New    York,    more 


than  twenty  years  in  each.  I  have  had 
temporary  homes  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  For  the  past  five  years 
my  home  has  been  at  Pine  Bluff,  Moore 
county,  N.  C.  I  have  no  wish  to  change 
it  for  any  of  my  former  homes.  First, 
the  climate  is  satisfactory.  I  believe  it 
will  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of 
persons  from  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land more  than  the  climate. of  any  part 
of  our  land.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  good 
climate  for  a  whole  year  residence. 
Second,  the  business  which  this  section 
opens  to  a  newcomer  is  clean,  pleasant 
and  profitable,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  without  limit. 

The  business  of  fruit  raising  in  this 
region  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
experiment.  Keen,  able  and  successful 
business  men  are  leaving  the  North  and 
are  making  large  investments  in  the 
business.  Vineyards  and  orchards  are 
now  measured  by  hundreds  of  acres. 
Nature  favors  the  business,  and  the  ever 
hungry  stomach  of  the  large  cities 
within  easy  reach  furnishes  the  market, 
a  market  which  this  section  is  the  first 
to  reach  with  some  of  its  products. 
The  men  now  engaged  in  this  business 
say  they  make  money.  Their  actions 
sustain  their  words.  They  are  steadily 
expanding  their  business.  New  persons 
come  to  engage  in  it,  and  the  price  of 
land  has  advanced  accordingly.  In  this 
immediate  vicinity  lands  can  still  be 
bought  at  a  price  within  the  limits  of  a 
profitable  fruit  business,  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre  for  small  plats. 

I  have  not  engaged  in  fruit  raising 
for  market  sales.  As  soon  as  my  land 
was  in  condition  I  put  out  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  peach  trees,  grape  vines, 
strawberries  and  blackberries.  The 
berries  for  several  years  have  paid  for  all 
trouble  in  caring  for  them.  Last  year 
the  apple  and  pear  trees  gave  us  a  taste. 
The  plum  trees  bore  well ;  the  peach 
trees  handsomely  ;  and  the  grape  vines 
prolifically.  The  result  of  my  observ- 
ation and  experience  is  that  apples  will 
do  something  here  ;  pears,  more  ;  plums, 
still  more,  while  blackberries  and  grapes 
are  the  crops  for  prompt,  sure,  and  good 
returns.  Peaches  pay,  but  are  not  so 
sure  as  grapes. 
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Successful  Farming  in  North  Carolina. 

Fred.  P.  Latham,  Hoslin,  N.  C. — 
My  experience  as  a  farmer  has  been 
from  childhood.  I  have  made  a  study 
of  it  for  a  livelihood,  and  received  most 
of  my  early  instruction  from  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  this  section.  I  have 
never  bought  a  bushel  of  corn  nor  a 
pound  of  hay.  I  raise  both  for  home 
consumption,  and  usually  sell  from  700 
to  1000  bushels  of  corn  and  a  few  tons 
of  hay.  I  also  raise  cotton,  rice  and  po- 
tatoes, but  my  principal  crop  is  corn. 

The  most  practical  way  of  keeping 
the  farm  in  condition  or  to  retain  its  fer- 
tility is  by  filling  the  soil  with  humus, 
which  can  be  done  most  economically 
with  peas  and  clover.  I  give  very  care- 
ful attention  to  both  these  crops.  With 
the  climate  and  soil  of  this  eastern  sec- 
tion agriculture  should  prosper. 


The  farmers  have  become  more  or  less 
bankrupt,  and  have  either  allowed  their 
farms  to  grow  up,  or  allowed  their  negro 
tenants  to  poorly  cultivate  them  for  a 
few  years  and  then  abandon  them.  He 
buys  at  least  one-half  the  meat  he  con- 
sumes and  about  the  same  proportion  of 
corn  and  hay  ;  this  leaves  the  cause  ot 
so  much  land  being  idle  and  ill  cultiva- 
ted very  plain.  In  my  opinion,  when 
the  farmers  raise  on  the  farm  everything 
possible  for  home  consumption,  then  the 
cry  of  ''hard  times"  will  cease,  and  a 
more  general  life  of  prosperity  will  be 
ours. 

There  seems  to  me  no  reason  why  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  cultivate  the 
soil  should  not  be  as  prosperous  as  any 
other  branch  of  business,  with  the  same- 
risk  and  expenses,  with  the  same  amount 
of  capital. 
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Creameries  in    Arkansas. 

A  new  business  in  Arkansas,  that  of 
butter- making  on  a  large  scale,  is, 
through  the  efforts  of  Northern  capital, 
being  brought  to  the  front. 

The  Grand  Prairie  creameries  are  lo- 
cated at  Carlisle,  Hazen  and  Stuttgart, 
near  Little  Rock,  with  a  fourth  plant 
now  going  up  at  Almyra — taking  in  the 
entire  ninety  miles  in  length  of  Grand 
Prairie. 

Each  plant  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  separate  incorporated  stock  com- 
pany, but  all  under  the  business  manage- 
ment of  I.  M.  Tuller,  who  operates  them 
by  contract  on  the  co-operative  and 
separator  plan.  The  consolidated  paid 
up  capital  of  these  creameries  is  about 
$20,000.  About  125  patrons,  represent- 
ing the  product  ol  1,500  cows,  now 
furnish  pure  milk,  and  the  number  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  machinery  and  methods  are  the 
same  as  used  in  the  best  Northern 
creameries,  while  Mr.  Tuller  employs 
only  skilled  butter-makers. 

The  output  for  1893  was  about  100,- 
000  pounds   of  pure    creamery    butter, 


and  the  product  for  1894  will  be  nearly 
double  that  amount. 

Farming  and    Jlanufactui  ing    Combined. 

In  Talladega  county,  Ala.,  the  Lewis 
Brothers  have  5,000  acres  of  land  in 
cultivation.  They  have  eighty-four  peo- 
ple employed,  even'  one  white.  They 
have  a  cottonseed  oil  mill  on  their  farm.. 
and  extract  the  oil  from  their  own  seed. 
They  use  the  hulls  for  fattening  and 
wintering  their  cattle  and  return  the 
meal  to  the  soil,  thereby  enriching  the 
land. 

They  are  just  about  completing  a 
5,300  spindle  yarn  mill  and  will  convert 
every  pound  of  cotton  they  raise  into 
yarns.  By  this  means  they  save  the  ex- 
pense of  packing  and  marketing  cotton 
and  get  all  the  profit  of  the  middle  men. 
They  save  the  enormous  freights  on 
cotton  to  the  mills  of  New  England  and 
have  a  market  for  their  yarns  in  the 
mills  all  around  them.  The  coal  to  run 
the  machinery  is  laid  down  to  them  at 
$1.50  a  ton  and  there  is  hardly  any 
doubt  that  their  yarn  mill,  built  at  a 
cost  of  $113,000,  will  make  money  from 
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the  start.  White  men  from  the  moun- 
tains are  seeking  work  at  the  farm,  and 
in  one  family  of  nine  every  member  is 
self-sustaining. 

Prosperous  Carolina  Farmers. 

Commissioner  Robinson,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
last  bulletin  of  the  board,  calls  attention 
to  the  prosperous  agricultural  sections 
of  the  State  in  these  words  : 

"The  condition  of  farmers  in  North 
Carolina  is  one  which  gives  great  assur- 
ance at  this  time,  and  should  encourage 
our  people  very  much.  In  the  North, 
and  particularly  Northwest,  the  suffering 
and  destitution  among  the  one- crop 
farmers  is  such  as  to  cause  great  appre- 
hension. So  great  is  the  depression 
that  many  are  writing  this  office  in  search 
of  new  homes  in  a  mild  climate  where  a 
variety  of  farm  products  may  be  grown. 
The  financial  depression  has  affected  our 
farmers  but  little.  They  may  not  have 
much  cash,  but  they  have  plenty  to  feed 
man  and  beast  and  a  prospect  of  a  good 
crop  before  them.  The  climatic  condi- 
tions have  never  been  better  for  the 
furtherance  of  all  farm  operations  than 
we  have  enjoyed  in  this  State  this  year." 

Peaches  in  Georgia. 

It  has  been  less  than  five  years  since 
the  first  shipment  of  peaches  was  made 
from  Georgia  to  the  Northern  mark- 
ets, and  yet  within  that  time,  South- 
western Georgia  has' become  one  of  the 
most  noted  peach  growing  sections  in 
the  world.  There  is  probably  no  other 
crop  that  pays  a  better  profit  on  the 
investment  than  Georgia  peaches.  One 
200-acre  peach  orchard  has  returned  to 
the  owner  fully  $125,000  in  five  years; 
nor  is  this  profit  confined  to  large 
growers,  the  small  growers  having  done 
equally  well,  if  not  better.  One  grower 
with  an  orchard  of  eight  acres  sold  his 
crop  on  the  trees  for  $2500,  or  more 
than  $300  per  acre  ;  another  small  grower 
sold  his  crop  on  100  trees  for  $500,  and 
the  buyer  picked  and  packed  them,  and 
said  he  made  $500  in  the  transaction. 

Georgia  has  several  advantages  over 
California  in  the  marketing  of  peaches. 
It  takes  but  two  or  three  days  to  trans- 
port a  car  of  peaches  from  Georgia  to 


New  York,  and  the  freight  is  only  $160  ; 
while  it  takes  nine  days  from  California, 
the  freight  being  $320.  Most  of  the 
varieties  are  marketed  before  the  Mary- 
land and  Jersey  fruit  is  ripened ;  there- 
fore, they  command  the  highest  prices. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  Elberta, 
Alexander,  Stump  and  Early  Crawford. 

William  Reves,  who  lives  in  the 
"Moultrie  neighborhood,"  a  few  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  makes  $500 
a  year  out  of  eight  Scuppernong  grape 
vines.  This  grape  is  a  native  of  Florida 
and  grows  with  little  or  no  care.  It 
has  a  thick,  tough  skin,  but  a  most 
delicious  pulp.  From  the  fruit  of  these 
eight  vines  Mr.  Reyes  gets  about  600 
gallons '  of  wine  every  year,  the  wine 
bringing  him  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  per 
gallon  in  St.  Augustine — or  an  average 
of  $650  for  the  crop.  He  raises  his 
own  cane  and  "grinds"  his  own  sugar, 
so  that  the  cost  of  that  ingredient  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  all  other  items 
of  expense  or  labor  will  not  aggregate 
over  $150;  this  leaves  a  clear  profit  of 
$500  from  the  eight  vines,  not  counting 
the  many  bushels  of  grapes  that  are 
eaten  by  the  family  or  given  away. 

Besides  the  native  Scuppernong  grape 
the  growers  in  lower  St.  John's  county 
cultivate  half  a  dozen  other  fine  varieties 
for  the  Northern  markets  and  for  wine. 
There  are  now  nearly  three  hundred 
acres  in  grapes  in  and  around  Moultrie, 
and  the  owners  of  the  vineyards  are  on 
the  high  road  to  wealth. 

Here  are  results  from  tomato  growing 
in  Florida,  figured  out  by  the  Bartow 
Courier-Informant : 

We  take  at  random  a  certain  60  acre 
field.  It  is  estimated  that  four  tomatoes 
to  the  vine  will  yield  a  hundred  crates 
to  the  acre ;  in  this  field  we  counted 
twelve,  fifteen,  twenty  and  twenty-five  to 
the  vine,  with  many  blossoms  uncounted, 
so  that  5000  crates  would  be  a  moderate 
estimate  for  the  field.  As  they  are 
netting  $2.50  and  $3.00  right  along, 
$1.00  would  be  very  fair  as  an  average,, 
so  that  our  net  result  shows  $5000. 
This  is  neither  wild  nor  exaggerated  for 
such  an  unusually  good  season  as  this, 
and  shows  the  great  possibilities  in  the 
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business.  The  soil  is  so  light  that  work 
is  hardly  more  than  play,  a  light  harrow 
with  wooden  teeth  being  all  that's 
necessary  to  keep  the  ground  stirred. 

The  farming  interest  throughout  this 
section  seems  to  be  more  and  more,  year 
by  year,  becoming  a  certainty  so  far  as 
good  independent  living  is  concerned, 
and  when  we  look  over  the  fields  now 
being  prepared  for  the  coming  crop  we 
see  pastures,  large  corn  and  ground  pea 
fields,  and  the  preparation  for  king  cot- 
ton, to  a  large  extent  being  made  on 
certainty,  that  is  to  say  regardless  of 
price;  we  are  sure  of  a  good  independent 
living.  We  heard  a  man  say  the  other 
day  he  would  sell  enough  meat,  lard, 
chickens,  eggs  and  butter  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  two-horse  farm. — Cuth- 
bert  leader. 

The  columns  of  the  Alabama  papers 
have  furnished  a  great  many  evidences 
in  the  past  few  months  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  of  the  State  are  in  a  fairly 
comfortable  condition.  They  have  more 
supplies  on  hand  than  for  many  years 
past.  According  to  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph, the  same  conditions  exist  in 
Georgia.  It  publishes  a  large  number 
of  newspaper  extracts  showing  that  the 
country  people  passed  through  last 
year's  depression  with  less  complaint 
than  the  town  people,  they  are  nearer 
out  of  debt  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war,  and  with  economical  methods  there 
is  no  reason  why  most  of  them  should 
not  become  independent. — Montgomery 
Advertiser. 


Mr.  H.  BiLYEU,  a  well-known  grape 
grower  at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  gives 
some  interesting  facts  and  figures 
regarding  his  profits.  He  had  2000 
Delaware  vines,  which  last  summer  bore 
their  first  fruit  eighteen  months  after 
they  had  been  grafted.  The  sum 
realized  was  $600,  after  all  the  freight 
and  commission  charges  had  been 
deducted.  The  expenses  of  picking, 
packing,  baskets,  interest  on  investment, 
etc.,  were  $100,  so  Mr.  Bilyeu  made 
$500  clear.  To  one  firm  he  sold  ninety- 
two  cases,  containing  3208  pounds,  for 
$298.30  net ;  that  is  about  twelve  cents 
per  pound. 

The  experiment  of  shipping  oranges 
in  bulk  has  been  tried  in  Florida  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Burgamy,  of  Washington 
county,  Ga.,  reports  that  he  has  three 
years'  crops  of  cotton  on  hand,  of  which 
not  a  bale  has  been  sold  ;  he  has  plenty 
of  home-made  provisions  on  hand  and 
does  not  owe  a  dollar. 

The  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette  tells  of  a 
farmer  living  near  Sylvester  who  has 
sold  from  a  one-horse  farm  thirteen  bales 
of  cotton,  $40  worth  of  oats,  $19  worth 
of  sweet  potatoes — last  year's  crop — and 
has  on  hand  enough  meat,  corn,  fodder, 
rice  and  potatoes  for  his  year's  supply. 

Mr.  L.  J.  De  Shoxg,  of  Dover,  Fla., 
near  Tampa,  has  shipped  $700  worth  ol 
strawberries  this  season  from  an  acre 
and  a  quarter.  These  were  mostly  sold 
to  the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel. 
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general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
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Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


Some  Census  Figures  on  Southern  Farm 
Interests. 

Every  comparison  that  is  made  between 
the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  country  ac- 
centuates in  some  way  the  more  extensive 
and  varied  resources  and  capabilities  of 
the  South  and  its  more  rapid  development. 
In  whatever  phase  of  development  a  com- 
parison by  authentic  statistics  can  be  insti- 
tuted the  showing  is  favorable  to  the 
South. 

In  the  latest  census  reports  the  improve- 
ment in  farm  conditions  at  the  South,  as 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  country, 
is  strikingly  and  forcibly  brought  out. 

From  1S80  to  1890  the  value  of  farm 
assets    (lands,    houses,    implements,    etc.,) 


increased  $S68,ooo,ooo  in  the  South  against 
$3,000,000,000  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  total  value  was  $3,182,000,000  in  the 
South  and  $12,797,000,000  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  values  had  been  in  1880 
$2,314,000,000  for  the  South  and  $9,797,- 
000,000  for  all  other  States.  The  rate  of 
increase,  therefore,  was  37  per  cent,  for  the 
South  and  30  per  cent,  for  other  sections. 

The  value  of  farm  products  in  1890  was 
$773,000,000  for  the  South,  against  $1,687, 
000,000  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  That 
is,  with  less  than  one-fourth  as  much 
invested  in  agriculture  as  all  othersections, 
the  South  produced  in  value  nearly  half  as 
much  as  they. 

The  increase  from  1880  to  1890  in  the 
value  of  farm  products  for  the  whole 
country  was  $248,000,000,  and  $107,000,000 
Of  this  increase,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  was  in  the  South. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  fact  brought 
out  by  these  census  figures  is  that  the 
total  value  of  Southern  products,  $773,000,- 
000,  made  a  gross  revenue  of  24.1  percent, 
on  the  capital  invested  in  farming,  $3,182,- 
000,000;  while  the  value  of  the  products 
of  all  other  sections,  $1,687,000,000,  yielded 
only  13. 1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested, 
$12,797,000,000. 

The  Florida  Citizen,  of  Jacksonville, 
says : 

"In  this  age  of  the  world  the  only  way  to 
push  any  business  is  to  advertise  it.  This 
is  as  true  of  attracting  visitors,  bringing 
settlers,  and  securing  the  investment  of 
outside  capital,  as  it  is  of  selling  a  new 
remedy  for  disease  or  finding  a  market  for 
some  new  implement.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  a  good  thing ;  it  is  also  necessary  to 
publish  the  fact  to  ihe  world  and  to  thrust 
it  upon  the  notice  of  everybody." 

And  the  Citizen  might  have  added  that 
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the  channel  through  which  Southern  com- 
munities, railroads  and  real  estate  owners 
and  agents,  may  the  most  effectively  reach 
possible  settlers  and  investors  in  the 
North  is  the  Southern  States. 

"It  Wouldn't  Pay." 

The  Baltimore  Herald  deprecates  im- 
migration effort.  In  a  recent  issue  it 
said  editorially  : 

"The  question  of  building  up  the  State 
by  immigration  is  one  necessarily  of  slow 
growth,  and  a  recent  circumstance  related 
by  some  of  our  Southern  contemporaries 
as  having  taken  place  in  Florida  is  an  illus- 
tration in  point.  A  farmer  of  Nebraska 
went  to  Florida  a  few  years  ago  and  settled 
in  a  salubrious  region  there.  He  was 
pleased  with  his  orange  groves  and  wrote 
to  his  old  friends  in  Nebraska,  sending 
them  papers  and  other  printed  material 
calculated  to  inform  them  regarding  the 
advantages  of  Florida  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  result  of  his  correspondence 
and  influence  with  his  old  neighbors  was 
that  a  colony  of  fourteen  families  has 
recently  gone  South  to  take  up  their  place 
of  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  their  former 
friend. 

This  incident  discloses  what  must  be 
evident  to  any  reflecting  person — that  a 
few  energetic  farmers  seeking  homes  are 
what  are  especially  needed  in  the  Mary- 
land counties  These  of  themselves  will 
become  magnets  to  attract  others  from 
their  original  homes,  and  any  scheme 
which  seeks  to  bring  immigrants  to  Mary- 
land at  wholesale  is  probably  doomed  to 
failure  " 

Why  ''■necessarily  of  slow  growth?"  It 
has  not  been  a  thing  of  slow  growth  in 
Texas,  in  Florida,  in  Arkansas.  And  in 
the  older  Southern  States,  wherever  any 
effort  has  been  made,  the  increase  in  pop- 
ulation by  immigration  has  been  rapid. 
Thousands  of  Northern  farmers,  garden- 
ers, fruit-growers  and  stock-raisers  have 
moved  into  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama in  the  last  few  years,  and  large  plan- 
tations have  been  cut  up  into  small  farms, 
truck  gardens  and  orcnards.  This  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  aggressive  and 
expensive  immigration  work,  which  is  still 
being  carried  on  with  great  success.  And 
the  same  sort  of  work  in  behalf  of  Mary- 
land would  accomplish  like  results. 

And,     because    one    farmer    from     Ne- 


braska was  instrumental  in  taking  four- 
teen Nebraska  families  to  Florida,  why 
insist  that  this  incident  must  be  so  closely 
followed  as  that  only  one  such  possible 
missionary  shall  be  secured?  Why  not 
try  to  get  ten  Nebraska  farmers  from  ten 
communities,  or  ioo  or  iooo,  so  that  there 
shall  be  hundreds  or  thousands  to  follow 
these  pioneers,  instead  of  fourteen  families 
only  ? 

It  is  quite  true  that  "energetic  farmers 
seeking  homes  are  what  are  needed,  espe- 
cially in  the  Maryland  counties,"  and  it 
is  also  quite  true  that  "these  of  themselves 
will  become  magnets  to  attract  others 
from  their  original  homes,"  and  for  that 
very  reason  why  not  get  as  many  of  these 
magnets  as  possible  ?  Why  limit  them  to 
"a  few?" 

And  will  the  Herald  enlighten  us  as  to 
why  "any  scheme  which  seeks  to  bring 
immigrants  to  Maryland  at  wholesale  is 
probably  doomed  to  failure?"  Why  must 
there  be  failure  in  Maryland  of  methods 
that  have  been  successful  elsewhere?  Is 
there  so  much  less  to  work  on?  Has 
Maryland  so  much  less  to  offer  to  possible 
immigrants  in  the  way  of  soil,  climate, 
healthfulness,  agricultural  capabilities,  etc  ? 

The  Herald  is  behind  the  times.  A 
careful  observer  could  probably  detect  a 
thin   fringe  of  moss   down   its   back. 

The  way  to  get  investors  here  is  by  pre- 
senting the  South's  advantages  to  them  in 
the  proper  way  and  by  judicious  advertis- 
ing— The  Press,  Americus,  Ga. 

Eminently  true.  And  as  to  what  is  judi- 
cious advertising  read  page  five  of  this 
issue  of  the  Southern  States. 

No  Pauper  Immigration. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook,  Mr. 
W.  N.  Reeves,  of  Eufaula,  Alabama,  has  an 
article  urging  all  persons  interested  in 
improving  the  condition  of  city  tenement 
dwellers  and  unemployed  to  send  them 
South,  where  they  can  go  to  farming  on 
shares,  the  owner  of  the  land  furnishing 
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them  land,  stock  and  implements,  and  feed- 
ing the  stock,  and  advancing  supplies  to 
the  tenants  till  the  crop  is  made,  getting 
back  from  the  crop  all  that  he  has  ad- 
vanced and  half  of  the  remainder.  Mr. 
Reeves  is  a  man  of.  unusually  good  judg- 
ment in  most  matters  of  business  and  pub- 
lic policy,  but  the  advocacy  of  an  exten- 
sion of  this  system  now  in  vogue  in  the 
South  would  seem  to  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  South  wants  no  pauper  immi- 
gration. An  increase  in  the  number  of  this 
sort  of  tenant  farmers  would  be  not  a  bene- 
fit but  a  disaster.  As  a  rule,  under  this 
system  property  deteriorates  in  value, 
houses  and  fences  decay,  and  the  land  is 
exhausted,  the  tenant  having  no  interest  in 
keeping  up  or  improving  the  farm  he  is 
cultivating,  but  living  in  a  hand-to-mouth 
fashion,  and  interested  in  getting  out  of 
the  land  only  what  it  will  produce  by  the 
the  most  improvident  methods.  He  usu- 
ally gets  every  year  deeper  and  deeper 
into  debt,  and  when  he  has  used  up  one 
farm  and  exhausted  the  indulgence  of  its 
owner  he  moves  somewhere  else,  and  goes 
through  the  same  process  again.  He  is 
nearly  always  unthrifty  and  irresponsible 
and  a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  What  the 
South  needs  is  energetic,  thrifty,  indus. 
trious  farmers,  who  will  own  their  farms 
and  have  some  interest  in  them  beyond  the 
present  crops,  who  will  improve  the  land 
and  build  up  homes  and  become  desirable 
citizens.  The  South  does  not  want  ten- 
ants ;  it  wants  land  owners. 

Kansas  Farming  Unprofitable. 

The  Kansas  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
James  F.  Todd,  has  finished  his  investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  farming  industry  of  the 
State,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  farming 
is  a  very  unprofitable  business  in  Kansas. 
The  department  sent  1916  letters  to  far- 
mers, asking  "Does  farming  pay?" 
Answers  came  from  1292  of  the  1523 
townships  in  the  State.      Of  that  number 


1251  answered  emphatically  "  No." 
Kansas  farmers  should  move  South, 
where,  because  of  the  lower  cost  of -living, 
the  greater  diversity  of  crops,  the  gain  in 
time  by  reason  of  being  able  to  work  out- 
doors the  year  round,  the  fact  that  two 
or  more  crops  a  year  can  be  grown  on  the 
same  land,  the  saving  in  freights,  and  on 
account  of  many  other  advantages,  a  farm- 
er who  would  starve  in  Kansas  might  live 
well  and  save  money. 

Mr.  Ratcliff  Hicks,  President  of  the 
Camden  Rubber  Works  of  Connecticut, 
has  recently  made  some  large  investments 
in  New  Orleans.  In  an  interview  with  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  he  said :  "New 
Orleans  needs  to  be  advertised  in  the  North. 
I  am  afraid  you  people  down  here  don't  use 
enough  printers'  ink  in  making  known 
your  greatness." 

This  admonition  may  be  profitably 
heeded  by  other  communities  in  the  South. 

On  April  22d  the  passenger  steamship 
Mexican,  of  the  East  India  and  Pacific 
Line,  will  sail  from  Port  Royal  to  Liver- 
pool, inaugurating  the  first  regular  passen- 
ger service  between  Europe  and  a  South 
Atlantic  port.  The  event  is  an  important 
and  significant  one,  as  an  indication  of  the 
continually  widening  scope,  and  the  widely 
ramifying  influences  of  Southern  develop- 
ment. 

The  cold  wave  that  swept  over  the 
country  the  last  week  in  March  did  great 
damage  to  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
South.  Vegetables  that  were  killed  have 
since  been  replanted  for  the  most  part,  but 
in  the  far  South  the  season's  peach  and 
pear  crop  was  in  some  localities  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Fortunately,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  diversity  of  products,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  some  crop  maturing 
almost  every  month  in  the  year,  the  loss 
of  any  one  crop  is  not  so  severely  felt  as  it 
would  be  in  the  North,  where  the  growing 
season  is  limited  to  so  small  a  part  of  the 
year. 
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floving  from  California  to  Florida. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Jose,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  owner  of  a  valuable 
ranch  in  San  Diego  county,  Cal.,  has 
bought  extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida,  near  Fort  Pierce,  and 
he  will  establish  a  colony  of  industrious 
immigrants  from  the  West  and  Northwest. 
Four  hundred  people  are  already  domesti- 
cated there  and  in  the  near  future  ioo 
families  will  be  added  to  this  promising 
colony. 

Texas  Immigration. 

An  idea  of  the  Texas  immigration  move- 
ment can  be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
tract  extending  twenty  miles  along  the 
water  front  at  Port  Lavaca  and  reaching 
six  miles  into  the  interior  has  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  4000-acre 
pasture.  In  addition  to  the  territory 
named,  Swedish  people  have  bought  15,000 
acres  across  the  bay  in  Calhoun  county 
and  8000  acres  adjoining  in  Matagorda 
county.  These  lands  have  all  been  bought 
by  Northern  men  and  colony  organizations, 
and  are  being  divided  into  small  tracts  and 
held  for  actual  settlers.  Immigrants  from 
the  Northern  States,  many  from  as  far 
away  as  Minnesota  are  coming  in  all  the 
time.  It  is  common  for  one  settler  to  buy 
several  farms — one  for  himself  and  the 
other  for  friends  at  home. 

A  dispatch  from  Monroe,  La.,  states 
that  a  colony  of  fifty  Swedes  has  been 
formed  to  move  to  that  parish.  They  will 
farm  on  the  co-operative  plan  and  will  buy 
land  which  will  be  sub-divided  into  twenty- 
acre  farms.  The  dispatch  further  states 
that  200  Swedes  will  be  located  in  the  par- 
ish before  the  close  of  the  year. 

M.  V.  Richards,  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Immigration  Department,  reports 
that  he  has  just  received  a  communication 
from  a  county  official  of  North  Dakota  rep- 
resenting that  a  large  number  of  Germans 


in  North  Dakota  are  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  colony  either  in  Maryland  or  Califor- 
nia, and  that  a  committee  will  be  here  in  a 
few  days  to  look  over  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  report  their  observations  to 
the  prospective  colonists.  Mr.  Richards 
also  states  that  several  Northern  people 
are  now  investigating  timber  lands  expect- 
ing to  make  large  purchases  along  the  B. 
&  O. 

A  dispatch  from  Velasco,  Texas,  an- 
nounces the  sale  of  40,000  acres  of  land  in 
Brazoria  county,  between  Velasco  and 
Galveston,  to  a  syndicate  composed  partly 
of  Galveston  capitalists,  who  will  open  it 
for  settlement  by  farmers.  Other  transac- 
tions in  real  estate  during  the  same  week 
in  the  vicinity  amounted  to  over  $60,000. 

A  few  months  ago,  Rev.  N.  Burkart,  of 
Baltimore,  induced  a  few  German  families 
in  the  West  to  move  to  Maryland,  the  lo- 
cality fixed  upon  being  Dorchester  county 
Those  who  came  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  country  that  their  former  neigh- 
bors have  been  following  them.  Several 
hundred  have  moved  in  and  others  are 
coming  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  Arkansas  Fruit  &  Development  Co., 
199  south  Clark  street,  Chicago,  have 
bought  a  large  area  of  land  in  Arkansas  to 
be  planted  in  fruit  trees. 

The  Southwestern  Land  Co.,  at  Centre- 
ville,  Miss.,  is  locating  colonies  of  immi- 
grants on  lands  adjoining  the  town.  Quite 
a  colony  of  energetic  and  thrifty-looking 
Swedes  have  purchased  lands  and  located 
there,  and  it  is  said  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  others  are  expected.  Those  who 
have  settled  seem  delighted  with  the 
country  and  satisfied  with  the  price  of 
lands.  Their  intention  is  to  raise  truck 
and  fruit  for  shipment.  They  are  buying 
up  land  in  10  and  15-acre  lots,  and  paying 
part  cash  and  the  balance  in  instalments. 
Houses,  both  for  business  and  residences, 
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are  in  demand,  and  real  estate  in  town  has 
greatly  increased  in  price. 

A  number  of  Norwegians,  lately  of  Da- 
kota, have  settled  near  Kissimmee,  Fla., 
on  lands  purchased  from  the  Disston  Syn- 
dicate. These  men  are  all  robust,  muscu- 
lar, show  good  countenances  and  are  not 
afraid  to  work.  Another  colony  is  now 
being  worked  up,  that  will  embrace  well- 
to-do  Nebraska  and  Kansas  farmers.  This 
colony  will  be  made  up  of  men  of  means, 
who  will  take  with  them  several  carloads 
of  stock,  farm  machinery  and  household 
goods. 

C.  D.  Tinsley,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  is 
negotiating  for  the  sale  of  50,000  acres  of 
land,  on  which  the  prospective  purchasers 
expect  to  locate  colonists. 

H.  D.  Lane,  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  Alabama,  and  P.  Sid.  Jones, 
immigration  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad,  will  start  early  in 
April  on  a  tour  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
the  Dakotas,  their  purpose  being  to  induce 
immigration  to  Alabama. 

Gov.  Fishback,  of  Arkansas,  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  colony  of  farmers  of 
Saline  county,  Neb.,  who  want  to  go  to 
Arkansas  and  establish  a  dairy  business. 

The  managers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  have  been  studying  the  subject  of  im- 
migration, and  are  preparing  to  take  up 
immigration  work  in  a  practical  way.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive roads  in  the  South  in  what  it 
undertakes,  and  having  determined  to 
adopt  a  policy  in  furtherance  of  immigra- 
tion to  its  territory,  its  plans  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  broad  and  progressive  and 
successful.     Mr.  T.  M.  Emerson,  of  Wil- 


mington, traffic  manager  of  the  road,  has 
been  making  some  initial  efforts  to  interest 
Northern  farmers  in  the  trucking  and  farm- 
ing attractions  of  the  territory  traversed  by 
his  line,  and  is  much  encouraged  by  the 
results. 

Mr.  G.  A.  A.  Deane,  Land  Commis- 
sioner of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Railway,  has  started  an  experi- 
mental farm  near  Hope,  Arkansas,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  to  homeseekers  the 
farming  and  fruit  growing  capabilities  of 
that  section.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  Business  Men's  Club  of  Hope. 

It  is  said  that  Messrs.  C.  A.  Valentine 
and  A.  M.  Lundeen,  of  Chicago,  have  in 
hand  the  organization  of  a  colony  of 
Scandinavians  to  be  settled  in  Arkansas. 

On  the  subject  of  immigration,  the 
Examiner,  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  says: 
"The  immigration  association  that  has 
accomplished  the  grandest  results  in  that 
line  for  East  Mississippi  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  whose  efforts  are  now  being 
daily  developed  into  realties,  is  Colonel 
E.  E.  Posey,  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad.  Since  his 
connection  with  the  "Old  Reliable"  he  has 
instituted  and  pushed  several  of  the  most 
popular  and  effective  movements  to  secure 
immigration  for  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
that  have  been  yet  devised  and  they  are 
already  proving  highly  successful.  Through 
his  arrangement  for  special  excursions  and 
cheap  rates  of  transportation  large  num- 
bers of  Western  and  Northwestern  land 
and  home-seekers  have  been  induced  to 
visit  East  Mississippi,  resulting  in  the  set- 
tlement of  hundreds  of  thrifty,  industrious 
families  in  this  portion  of  our  State,  and 
the  work  has  hardly  been  begun." 


Real  Estate  News. 


Texas  Real  Estate. 

The  Southern  States  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  interesting  letter  on  real 
estate  conditions  in  Texas  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Silliman,  President  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

"In  regard  to  the  condition  of  Texas 
real  estate  and  the  opinion  of  English  in- 
vestors as  to  Texas  investments,  I  will 
state  that  good  farming  lands  in  what  is 
known  as  the  black  belt  or  central  Texas, 
is  in  good  demand.  They  have  changed 
hands  in  the  last  six  months  at  10  per  cent. 
to  25  per  cent,  over  the  prices  obtained 
two  years  ago.  This  is  a  belt  of  country 
extending  from  Tarrant  county  on  the 
West,  Hunt  county  on  the  East,  and  from 
the  Red  River  on  the  North  to  the  Gulf  on 
the  South,  taking  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Brazos  and  Colorado  rivers,  where  failure 
of  crops  is  almost  unknown.  These  rich 
alluvial  lands  are  in  constant  demand  by 
home  parties.  Thousands  of  tenants  have 
acquired  homes  by  making  small  cash 
payments  and  balance  in  installments, 
paid  out  of  the  profits  in  cultivating  the 
land.  Some  of  these  lands  change  hands 
at  $30  to  $40  per  acre.  There  is  also  great 
activity  in  what  is  known  as  the  coast  coun- 
try, extending  from  Houston  to  Victoria. 
The  large  pastures  in  that  section  of  the 
State,  which  have  been  occupied  exclusively 
by  the  stockman,  are  being  subdivided 
and  settled  by  immigrants  from  the  West. 
These  lands  have  been  held  in  large  bodies 
in  the  past  at  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  acre,  but  in 
small  tracts  with  easy  payments  they  are 
readily  salable  at  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 
There  is  very  little  movement  in  Panhandle 
or  grazing  lands  in  West  Texas.  Lands  in 
the  great  timber  belt  of  East  Texas  are 
intrinsically  worth  as  much  as  they  ever 
were  but  there  is  very  little  changing 
hands  in  that  direction  at  the  present  time. 
"In  Texas  there  are  agents  for  six  or 
eight  English  mortgage  companies.  All 
seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their  invest- 


ments in  this  direction  and  although  the 
suspension  of  several  American  mortgage 
companies  had  the  effect  of  temporarily 
stopping  mortgage  investments  in  this 
State,  there  is  recently  a  disposition  to 
loan  more  freely.  The  Scottish-American 
Mortgage  Company,  the  United  States  and 
Colonial  Mortgage  Co.,  the  Texas  Land 
and  Mortgage  Co.,  the  Land  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Texas,  Ltd.,  and  others  are  now 
doing  an  active  business  in  the  State.  In 
fact,  there  are  ample  funds  for  the  best  se- 
curities in  mortgages  The  second  class 
risks  go  begging  for  takers.  Of  course, 
there  are  certain  drawbacks  in  every  new 
country  which  impedes  the  investment  of 
capital.  One  particularly,  the  homestead 
law,  absolutely  prohibiting  the  lending  of 
money  on  200  acres  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  borrower.  This  is  exempt  under 
the  constitution  of  the  State  and  no  lien 
can  be  fixed  on  it.  Then  there  are  in  some 
counties  incompetent  abstracters  and  the 
fact  that  limitation  does  not  run  against 
a  married  woman,  makes  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  an  attorney  to  come  to  an  abso- 
lutely correct  conclusion  as  to  the  validity 
of  a  title.  These  matters,  however,  are 
being  cured  by  limitation  and  through  the 
courts.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  I  look 
upon  Texas  a  most  promising  field  for  in- 
vestment." 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Perfater,  a 
wholesale  produce  merchant  of  Chicago, 
will  put  up  a  10-story  office  building  and 
theatre  at  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Building  operations  are  very  active  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  A  feature  of  the  ac- 
tivity is  the  changing  of  the  fronts  of  the 
old  buildings  on  main  thoroughfares. 
Owners  all  over  the  city  are  tearing  down 
unsightly  frontages  and  erecting  in  their 
stead  those  of  most  modern  design. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
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Co.,  has  purchased  "Cismont,"  the  farm 
of  the  late  George  Randolph,  near  Kes- 
wick, Va.,  and  will  make  it  his  country 
residence. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Bunn,  of  Bloomington,  111  ,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bunn,  of  Chicago,  have  been 
traveling  through  Texas  and  making  a 
study  of  the  Texas  cities  in  the  interest  of 
capitalists,  who  are  looking  for  attractive 
investment  opportunities  in  that  State. 

The  fair  grounds  property  at  Union,  S. 
C,  owned  by  the  Union  Building  &  Loan 
Association,  was  recently  cut  up  into  forty 
lots,  ranging  in  size  from  one  to  three 
acres.  About  half  of  them  were  sold  at' 
private  sale  and  the  remainder  at  auction, 
very  satisfactory  prices  being  realized. 

J.  B.  Hair,  of  Elko,  S  C,  has  bought  a 
block  of  ground  in  Augusta,  Ga ,  on 
which  he  will  build  a  number  of  residences- 

A  party  of  Indiana  people  recently 
made  some  purchases  of  real  estate  at 
Crowley,  La.,  after  having  spent  several 
days  studying  the  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country. 

A.  R  McMurtry,  of  Rockville,  Ind.; 
Dr.  John  B  May  and  T.  C.  Gooly  from  New 
Holland,  Ohio,  have  been  looking  at 
Crowley,  La.,  with  a  view  to  investing  and 
locating. 

Mr  T.  J.  Skaggs,  of  Beeville,  Texas, 
has  sold  2440  acres  of  land  adjoining  Bee- 
ville to  parties  who  will  cut  it  up  into  small 
tracts  to  be  sold  to  settlers.  Beeville  is  in 
the  centre  of  an  exceptionally  fine  farming 
country. 

There  is  considerable  real  estate  activity 
at  Keyser  and  Piedmont,  W.  Va.  At 
Piedmont  all  the  real  estate  belonging  to 
the  old  firm  of  Davis  Brothers,  in  which 
the  heirs  of  Wm.  R.  Davis,  deceased,  have 
an  interest,  will  be  sold  at  public  sale  so 
as  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  firm.  This 
property  includes  the  former  residence  of 
Hon.  H.  G.  Davis  and  Wm.  R.  Davis, 
known  as  the  "Davis  Mansion,"  the  Davis 
Bank  Building,  etc. 


which   consists   of    12,000  acres   in    Citrus 
county,  Fla.,  a  hotel  and  several  cottages. 

Among  recent  sales  of  Virginia  real 
estate  was  a  tract  of  forty  acres  in  the 
suburbs  of  Alexandria,  which,  it  is  stated, 
has  been  purchased  by  Philadelphia  parties 
who  will  divide  it  up  into  residence  lots. 

The  farm  of  C.  H.  C.  Fulkerson,  in  Lee 
county,  Va.,  has  just  been  sold  for  $30,000 
an  average  of  $100  per  acre. 

Real  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
investors.  It  is  stated  that  a  syndicate 
has  been  formed  to  build  a  town  in  the 
southern  suburbs  of  Columbia  to  be 
called  "Kleinbeck-Park."  The  property 
is  to  be  improved,  pleasure  grounds  laid 
out  and  possibly  a  large  hotel  built  for  a 
winter  resort  as  well  as  an  amusement 
casino. 

A  recent  land  sale  in  Texas  was  of 
1765  acres  near  La  Porte  to  E.  G.  Harris, 
of  Jacksonville,  111.,  who  intends  using  it 
for  a  ranch. 

Americus  (Ga.)  is  a  thriving  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  splendid  farming  and  fruit- 
growing country.  Among  the  latest  sales 
of  farming  property  near  Americus'was  a 
tract  of  200  acres,  which  sold  for  $18.00 
per  acre,  while  another  tract  of  150  acres 
brought  $3000,  or  $20.00  per  acre. 

Several  Northern  farmers  have  recently 
bought  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuth- 
bert,  Ga.,  which  is  in  a  fine  fruit-growing 
region. 

A  number  of  persons  from  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  other  States  have 
recently  bought  property  near  Angleton, 
Texas.  The  town  is  full  of  prospectors, 
surveyors  and  real  estate  agents,  and  the 
hotel  has  been  forced  to  construct  an 
addition. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Delauder,  of  Middletown, 
Md.,  has  sold  her  home  farm  of  108  acres, 
3  miles  south  of  Middletown,  to  Oliver 
Beachley  for  $7000,  a  fraction  less  than  $65 
per  acre. 


George  W.  Morse,  of  Boston,  repre-  A  Baltimore  syndicate  is  reported  to 
senting  bondholders  of  the  Homosassa  have  bought  a  tract  of  land  near  Luther- 
Land  &  Improvement  Co.,  Homosassa,  ville,  in  Baltimore  county,  and  on  the 
Fla.,  has   purchased   the   latter  property,  Northern  Central  Railway.     The  property 
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is  to  be  developed  as  a  residence  town  for 
the  employees  of  the  Northern  Central 
freight  yard  to  be  established  at  Luther- 
ville. 

Realty  in  the  South. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  valuation  of 
property  in  the  East  and  in  the  South.  In 
Boston  a  man  who  owns  a  building  which 
brings  him  a  rental  of  $3,000  a  year,  regards 
the  building  as  worth  $100,000.  In  the 
South  a  man  who  owns  a  building  that  he 
may  rent  for  $3000  a  year,  may  be  willing 
to  dispose  of  it  for  $30,000.  It  comes  down 
to  the  question  of  living.  The  Boston  idea 
is  the  better.  Those  wno  live  economically 
live  best.  Here  in  the  South  we  must 
learn  thrift.  In  Illinois  land  which  is  not 
nearly  so  fruitful  as  land  in  Mississippi  may 
be  rented  for  a  smaller  amount  per  acre 
than  in  Mississippi,  though  the  land  in  the 
former  State  is  valued  much  higher  than  in 
the  latter.  We  must  discard  the  old  ideas. 
We  must  be  content  with  less  interest  and 
greater  value.  We  must  live  so  that  we 
may  retain  that  which  we  own.  We  must 
learn  the  value  of  personal  sacrifice  to  the 
end  that  we  may  always  be  rich.  There  is 
a  fascination  about  earning  a  high  interest 
from  a  small  property,  but  it  leads  to  ex- 
travagance and  finally  to  ruin.  The  capi- 
talist who  is  content  with  a  small  interest 
on  his  investment,  and  who  lives  accord- 
ingly, will  remain  a  capitalist,  whereas,  he 
who  exacts  an  enormous  interest,  must 
necessarily  force  his  customers  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  the  end  find  himself  without 
customers.  If,  in  the  South,  we  should  get 
to  a  three  per  cent,  instead  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  basis,  we  would  be  much  happier. 
There  would  be  more  business,  smaller 
and  more  productive  and  more  numerous 
farms,  more  factories  and  a  greater  com- 
mercial solidity.  The  value  of  realty 
would  be  largely  increased.     There  ought 


to  be  a  reformation  of  commercial  methods. 
— Memphis  Appeal. 

At  Beeville,  Texas,  the  Burr  Brothers 
have  sold  2500  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
town  to  L.  B.  Creath  and  W.  C.  Stone,  of 
the  Commercial  National  Bank,  and  J.  S. 
Dabney,  of  Austin  county,  for  the  sum  of 
$40,000.  The  new  owners  will  put  1500 
acres  of  it  on  the  market  in  tracts  to  suit 
purchasers,  and  the  remainder  will  be  re- 
served by  Mr.  Dabney,  who  will  put  500 
acres  of  it  into  cultivation. 

As  indicating  the  real  estate  activity  in 
Florida,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  C. 
C.  Robertson  Real  Estate  Agency  of 
Jacksonville,  has  within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  sold  orange  groves  and  other 
property  aggregating  in  value  about 
$110,000. 

Orlando,    Fla.,    is    having    some    real  ■ 
estate  activity. 

On  the  28th  of  March  Salmonson  &  Fes- 
senden,  a  real  estate  firm  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
bought  a  piece  of  property,  consisting  of 
eighty  acres  adjacent  to  Tampa,  for  $7000. 
A  few  days  later  they  had  it  subdivided 
into  lots,  which  were  offered  at  $35  each. 
They  quickly  sold  250  lots,  some  of  the 
purchasers  afterwards  selling  out  for  as 
as  much  as  $125  a  lot. 

Mr.  Herman  Specht,  a  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  farmer  and  fruit-grower,  of 
Iowa  Park,  Texas,  writes  to  the  Southern 
States  that  he  will  make  a  deed  for  fifty 
to  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  any  per- 
sons experienced  in  grape  cultivation  who 
want  to  move  to  Texas,  if  they  will  culti- 
vate and  maintain  a  vineyard  on  it.  And 
besides  giving  the  land  he  will  pay  for  the 
cutting's. 


Notes  of  Southern  Progress. 


An  Important  Maryland   Enterprise. 

A  number  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
people  are  interested  in  a  project  to  locate 
a  manufacturing  town  in  Maryland  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  river,  and 
to  build  a  railroad  line  to  the  river.  Some 
time  ago  parties  in  Trenton,  N.  ]  ,  secured 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  Drum  Point  harbor 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  summer  resort 
and  manufacturing  village  of  the  place. 
The  Baltimore  &  Drum  Point  road  was  to 
connect  it  with  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  scheme  has  been  lying  dormant  for 
some  time,  but  interest  in  it  has  been 
revived  by  the  report  obtained  on  excellent 
authority  that  a  party  of  New  York  people 
with  ample  means  have  secured  options  on 
20,000  acres  of  land,  which  include  five 
miles  of  deep  water  front  on  the  Patuxent 
river  It  is  understood  the  purchasers 
intend  to  place  a  colony  upon  the  property 
and  to  establish  several  factories,  which 
are  to  have  a  railroad  outlet  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Washington  &  Point  Lookout 
road,  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
extending  at  present  from  Alexandria  to 
Shepherd.  The  people  in  the  last-named 
project  are  understood  to  be  back  of  the 
ones  who  are  trying  to  secure  a  charter  for 
the  Maryland  Progressive  Improvement 
Co.  from  the  Maryland  legislature.  This 
company  is  to  have  $6,000,000  capital. 
Frederick  Stone,  J  Frank  Ford  and  Frank 
M.  Neal,  who  negotiated  the  options  on  the 
land,  are  among  the  incorporators  of  the 
new  company. 

American  Coal  for  Mexico. 

The  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  Balti- 
more capitalists  to  Mexico  is  that  a  line  of 
vessels  will  be  piit  on  the  route  between 
Baltimore  and  Tampico  to  carry  soft  coal 
and  coke  to  Mexico.  The  first  step  has 
been  taken  in  this  direction  by  making 
arrangements  to  build  coal  docks  of  8000 
tons  capacity  at  Tampico. 

Coal  exporters  in  West  Virginia,  and  the 


Export  Coal  Co.  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  have 
developed  a  coal  and  coke  trade  with 
Mexico  which,  though  somewhat  small  at 
present,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  proportions. 
The  new  company  expects  [to  ship  on  an 
extensive  scale  from  the  Cumberland  dis- 
trict, the  tonnage  coming  over  the  West 
Virginia  Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
roads  to  Locust  Point,  thence  going  by 
vessel  to  the  destination.  It  is  believed 
that  as  soon  as  the  line  is  fairly  established 
and  contracts  are  made  with  Mexican  rail- 
road and  smelting  companies  for  fuel,  that 
the  business  will  require  a  weekly  service. 
Thus  far  little  or  no  bituminous  coal  has 
been  found  in  Mexico,  and  the  railroads 
depend  on  wood  for  the  locomotives. 
Much  of  the  coke  used  in  the  great  silver- 
smelting  plants  has  been  shipped  from 
England,  but  it  is  found  that  the  American 
product  is  just  as  good  for  the  purpose  and 
can  be  delivered  at  a  lower  figure.  The 
demand  'or  locomotive  fuel  is  indicated 
when  it  is  stated  that  there  are  5500  miles 
of  line  in  operation  in  that  country,  with 
nearly  500  locomotives,  ■  many  of  which 
burn  valuable  hardwoods  for  lack  of  coal. 

New  England  Moving  South. 

It  is  learned  authentically  that  in  addition 
to  the  Massachusetts  Mills,  of  Lowell ;  the 
Dwight  Co.,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.;  the  Otes 
Co.,  of  Ware,  Mass.,  and  Bliss,  Fabian  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  all  of  whom  have  been 
mentioned  as  intending  to  build  large 
cotton  mills  in  the  South,  a  number  of 
other  New  England  concerns  will  follow 
their  example.  These  companies  have 
decided  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  mills 
South  in  order  to  compete  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  goods,  but  they  believe  that 
they  can  hold  on  to  their  fine  goods  trade 
in  New  England.  The  mills  to  be  Duilt  by 
the  four  concerns  mentioned  above  will 
probably  represent  an  aggregate  cost  of  at 
least  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000.  They  will 
be    very   large,    have    every  modern    im- 
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provement  in  construction  and  equipment 
and  will  take  all  of  their  skilled  help  from 
New  England.  It  is  said  that  these  new 
mills  will  have  at  least  50,000  spindles 
each. 

Three  Months'  Progress. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  in  its  quar- 
terly review  of  manufacturing  growth  in 
the  South,  says:  "The  gain  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1894,  as  compared 
with  the  last  quarter  of  1893,  shows  a  very 
decided  improvement.  The  total  number 
of  new  enterprises  organized  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1893,  was  436,  while  for  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  the  total 
was  662,  an  increase  of  226.  This  number 
is  larger  than  during  any  quarter  of  1893, 
except  the  first,  which  showed  consider- 
able activity  prior  to  the  general  depres- 
sion that  came  on  last  spring.  In  face  of 
the  business  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
since  last  summer,  this  gain  is  very  satis- 
factory, and  indicates  that  the  South,  not- 
withstanding the  depressing  influences  of 
the  tariff  agitation,  is  gradually  but  slowly- 
getting  in  position  for  a  decided  industrial 
growth.  Comparing  the  new  enterprises 
during  the  last  quarter  with  those  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1893,  it  is  seen  that 
the  number  of  machine  shops,  foundries 
and  woodworking  factories  has  nearly 
doubled,  new  textile  mills  have  increased 
from  five  to  nine,  brick  works  from  seven 
to  eleven,  canning  factorines  from  ten  to 
twenty-seven,  ice  factories  from  seven  to 
twenty,  electric  plants  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four,  water  works  from  thirteen  to 
twenty-four  and  miscellaneous  enterprises 
from  190  to  293.  All  along  the  line  there 
has  been  a  general  increase,  excepting  in 
flour  mills. 

Building  Activity  in  Baltimore. 

Besides  its  industrial  activity,  Baltimore 
is  having  a  remarkable  building  movement 
in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  The  following 
list  of  building  enterprises  planned  or  in 
process  of  construction  will  give  an  idea  of 
this  :  Two  bank  and  office  buildings,  two 
passenger-railway  stations,  a  city  college, 
a  hotel,  a  music  hall,  two  electric-power 
stations,  a  high-school,  three  office  build- 
ings, two  fire-department  houses,  two  hos- 
pitals, several  large  warehouses,  six 
churches,  two  synagogues,  two  graded 
schools,  one  bank  addition,  eight  additions 


to  schools  and  colleges  each  over  $15,000 

in  value,  a  stone  bridge,  a  Pythian  temple, 

a  courthouse,  280  dwellings  of  $2000  and 

over  each,  for  which  permits  have    been 

taken   out   since  January  1,  as  well  as   a 

number    of    miscellaneous    buildings.     A 

conservative   estimate   of    the   amount  of 

money  to  be  spent  in  building  the  various 

structures,  including  machinery,  etc.,  for 

factories     and     power    plants,    results    as 

follows  : 

Factories  and  power  stations ... .    $880,000 

Business  and  public  buildings  and  bridge...  5,015,000 
Dwelling-houses 825,000 

Total $6,720,000 

The  Detrick  &  Harvey  Machine  Works, 
the  Ellicott  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Camp- 
bell-Zell  Iron  Works,  the  White  &  Middle- 
ton  Gas  Engine  Co.,  and  other  manufac- 
turing concerns  are  enlarging  their  facto- 
ries and  greatly  increasing  their  facilities. 
The  new  baryta  mill  reported  elsewhere,  a 
new  box  factory,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country,  to  be  started,  are  noteworthy 
additions  to  Baltimore's  factories. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Norfolk 
to  be  called  the  Elizabeth  River  Terminal 
Co.,  which  has  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cotton  trade  at  that  point. 
The  plan  is  to  secure  ninety  acres  of  land 
at  Swimming  Point,  near  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  terminus,  in  Portsmouth  suburbs,  and 
erect  compresses,  warehouses  and  wharves 
of  a  capacity  for  handling  all  cotton  re- 
ceived in  the  city.  The  bales  will  be 
shipped  from  the  company's  wharves 
direct  to  Europe  and  received  by  the 
carload,  as  the  warehouses  will  have  rail- 
road connection  with  all  lines  entering 
Portsmouth.  By  means  of  the  new  ware- 
houses it  is  believed  a  great  saving  can  be 
effected  in  transfer  and  storage  charges, 
saying  nothing  of  the  advantage  of  cen- 
tralizing the  business. 

The  gingham  mill  at  Haw  River,  N.  C, 
built  and  equipped  last  year,  has  been  so 
successful  that  preparations  are  being  made 
to  double  the  size  of  the  building,  and  in  a 
few  months  10,000  spindles  will  be  running. 

The  rapid  increase  in  exports  at  New- 
port News  is  shown  in  the  following  fig- 
ures: Total  value  for  February,  1894,  $1,- 
449,507  ;  1893,  $776,634,  a  gain  of  eighty-nine 
per  cent.  Exports  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1893,  $1,381,485;  1894,  $3,107,507,  or  125 
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per  cent,  more  than  the  previous  year. 
During  January  and  February,  1,894,  2,011,- 
418  bushels  of  corn  were  shipped,  against 
329,872  bushels  in  the  same  period  of  1893. 

The  Bishop  Fibre  Co.,  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  manufactures  mattress  and  brush  fibre 
under  patents  owned  by  the  company  from 
palmetto.  The  company  now  owns  a 
large  plant  in  Jacksonville,  which  has  been 
running  for  about  two  years,  and  is  put- 
ting up  a  factory  at  Daytona  with  capacity 
to  make  twenty  tons  mattress  fibre  per  day 
and  will  in  the  near  future  put  up  addi- 
tional plants  over  the  State. 

Waco,  Texas,  is  to  have  a  cotton  palace 
and  exposition,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Waco  Commercial  Club,  of  which  J.  W. 
Riggins  is  president.  Architects  of  national 
reputation  have  been  invited  to  submit 
designs.  It  will  be  a  large  building,  hav- 
ing at  least  100,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  with  domes,  pinnacles,  towers  and 
turrets.  The  interior  will  contain  samples 
of  every  Texas  product  from  the  field, 
mine  and  factory,  and  the  building  will  be 
covered  with  cotton,  grain,  grasses,  seed, 
minerals  and  other  natural  productions. 
Professional  decorators  will  be  employed 
to  arrange  the  displays  in  the  most  artistic 
manner. 

The  National  Mining  &  Milling  Co.  has 
been  organized  at  Baltimore  with  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $90,000,  to  mine  and  manufac- 
ture baryta.  The  ores  will  come  from 
Blacksburg,  S  C  ,  and  the  factory  will  be 
at  Baltimore. 

The  Lynchburg  &  Rivermont  Street 
Railroad  Co.  has  bought  Rivermont  Park 
at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  for  $7,000. 

The  Allen  &  Boyden  Co.  has  been  organ- 


ized at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  deal  in  real  estate 
and  to  locate  colonies  and  individuals  in 
North  Carolina.  The  Company  states  that 
it  will  give  special  care  to  the  interests  of 
colonists  and  homeseekers,  handling  only 
such  lands  as  can  be  fully  commended  for 
productiveness  and  for  healthfulness  and 
desirability  of  location. 

The  Noel  Mill  Company  at  Estell 
Springs,  Term.,  has  a  mill  with  a  daily  ca- 
pacity of  3500  barrels  of  flour.  It  began 
operations  on  January  4  and  is  now  running 
regularly.  This  company  has  the  largest 
winter-wheat  flour  mill  in  the  world,  the 
next  largest  being  the  plant  of  the  National 
Milling  Company  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  which 
has  a  daily  capacity  of  2500  barrels  of  flour. 

The  mill  obtains  its  wheat  from  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois 
and  Kansas,  preferring  Tennessee  wheat- 
The  company  has  begun  an  export  busi- 
ness, having  only  recently  made  shipments 
to  Amsterdam,  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and 
Belfast. 

Attached  to  the  mill  is  an  elevator  with  a 
capacity  of  520,000  bushels  of  grain.  The 
mill,  being  built  by  Nashville  capital  and 
managed  by  Nashville  men,  is  properly- 
considered  a  Nashville  institution,  and 
makes  the  flour  capacity  of  that  place  9000 
barrels  daily.  It  is  next  to  the  largest 
winter-wheat  milling  point  in  the  United 
States,  closely  pressing  St.  Louis.  The 
milling  business  of  Nashville  has  grown  to 
the  above  capacity  from  300  barrels  daily- 
ten  years  ago. 

A  telephone  line  is  to  be  built  from 
Tampa,  Fla.,  along  the  east  shore  of  Tam- 
pa bay  to  the  Manatee  river,  reaching  all 
the  towns  along  the  river,  Palmetto,  Mana- 
tee, Braidentown  and  others. 
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Southern    Immigration. 

The  following  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Guillaudeu,  of  New  York,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.: 

The  winter  storms  in  the  West  and  North- 
west, with  the  attending  suffering  and  loss 
of  life,  seem  more  severe  than  usual  this 
winter,  and  again  provoke  the  query  why 
people  should,  and,  having  chosen,  con- 
tinue to  live  in  such  a  climate. 

The  answer  is,  doubtless,  that  it  is  an 
evil  to  be  borne  with,  in  view  of  the  profita- 
ble results  of  agricultural  pursuits  in  that 
section  of  the  country. 

Doubtless  this  has  been  largely  true  in 
the  past,  but  the  conditions  are  fast  chang- 
ing. A  recent  financial  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  contains  the  following  signifi- 
cant language  : 

"The  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago  for  May 
delivery  has  gone  down  four  cents  during 
the  week,  and  yesterday  made  a  new 
record  in  touching  sixty  cents,  the  lowest 
price  ever  known  As  to  that,  however, 
it  was  daily  touching  the  lowest  price  ever 
known,  as  it  declined  from  the  quotation 
of  a  week  ago  Wheat  is  being  as  widely 
discussed  as  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1884, 
when  the  first  great  break  took  place  under 
the  weight  of  India  supplies.  India  was 
then  the  new  competitor,  and  conceded  to 
be  a  permanent  one,  with  all  that  that  im- 
plied. Any  one  who  will  turn  to  the  news- 
papers of  that  time  will  see  that  the  ques- 
tion of  India  wheat  was  one  about  which 
the  public  was  greatly  concerned  It 
knocked  this  country  off  the  dollar  basis 
We  have  now,  just  ten  years  later,  to  face 
the  problem  of  Argentine  wheat,  with 
Australian  wheat  on  top  of  it.  The  latter 
is  not  large,  but  coming  on  top  of  the 
other  it  is  like  the  inch  on  the  man's  nose. 
Argentine  wheat  looks  as  if  it  would  knock 
us  off  the  eighty-cent  basis  to  which  we 
were  pushed  down  by  India.  To  what  new 
basis  will  Argentine  push  us  ?  The  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  sixty  cents.  If 
growers  of  wheat  in  South  America  can 
sell  the  grain  at  a  profit  in  the  European 
markets  at  present  prices,  and  it  would 
seem  that  they  can,  for  they  are  constantly 
increasing  their  supplies,  sixty  cents  will 
have  to  be  accepted  as  the  new  basis.  By 
basis  is  meant  a  figure  at  which  if  one  buys 


at  that  price,  he  is  nearly  certain  to  be  able 
to  sell  again  at  a  profit  some  time  during 
the  year." 

Also,  Matthew  Marshall,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  New  York  Sun,  says: 

"How  foreign  competition  affects  the 
remuneration  of  our  laborers  is  exhibited 
very  plainly  by  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  of  India,  Russia,  Australia,  and 
Argentina  has  knocked  ours  down  to  the 
half  of  what  it  brought  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  fall  still 
lower  " 

In  a  general  way,  the  "wheat,  basis" 
may  be  said  to  be  the  measure  for  pretty 
much  everything  else  in  that  section — and 
the  new  figure  will  not  more  than  pay  the 
farmer  his  cost  of  production,  if  it  does  that 
— while  there  is  no  permanent  improvement 
in  the  conditions  possible 

If,  then,  in  addition  to  the  terrible  cli- 
mate, comes  the  difficulty  of  making  a  live- 
lihood from  the  crops  that  can  be  grown,, 
the  time  seems  ripe  for  a  movement  to 
more  favored  localities,  and  this  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  South,  particularly  the 
middle  South  — Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  etc. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  price  of  cotton 
has  reached  a  low  point,  yet  the  best 
farmers,  who  raise  cotton  and  other  >hings 
— corn,  hogs,  cattle,  etc. — say  it  thus  pays 
well  Moreover,  in  the  sections  described, 
almost  every  variety  of  crop  can  be,  and  is 
being,  grown  and  marketed. 

The  climate  will  allow  outdoor  work  the 
year  round,  with  practically  no  winter 
feeding  or  housing  of  live  stock. 

The  country  is  sufficiently  served  by  rail- 
roads connecting  it  with  all  markets, 
North,  East,  West,  and  foreign — while 
manufacturing  interests  are  rapidly  spring- 
ing up,  giving  a  home  market  for  agricul- 
tural supplies. 

The  amount  of  food  products  for  man 
and  beast  'produced  by  the  South  in  the 
last  few  years  is  astonishing,  and  as  the 
supply  was  previously  drawn  from  the 
West  and  Northwest,  this  unerring  sign  of 
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prosperity  for  the  South  reverses  the  posi- 
tion in  the  West  to  the  extent  of  diminishing 
the  great  Southern  market  for  her  products. 

There  is  room  in  plenty,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  for  the  thrifty,  industrious  and 
capable  immigrant  or  settler  from  the 
Northland,  with  prosperity  and  success 
assured  as  a  result  of  the  same  determined, 
intelligent  and  careful  efforts  which  at 
present  seem  to  count  for  little  under  his 
forbidding  surroundings 

The  South  need  not  turn  to  Europe  for 
immigration  to  fill  her  spare  room  Let  her 
make  known  her  advantages  to  our  own  peo- 
ples in  the  great  Northwest,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  New  England  States  as  well,  and 
tempt  the  thrift,  the  energy  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  sections  to  come  to  her,  and 
thus  obtain  a  well  prepared  and  valuable 
addition  to  her  population,  her  citizenship 
and  her  wealth. 

Let  the  State  governments,  railroads, 
manufacturers,  and  all  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  country,  put  forth 
their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  best 
results  must  be  obtained 

Cotton  Manufacturing  in  the  South. 

The  world  has  about  85,000,000  spindles, 
representing  an  investment  of  probably 
upwards  of  $2, 000,000, 000.  Of  this  vast 
industry  the  United  States  have  a  little 
over  one-fifth  in  capital  invested,  or  over 
|4oo,ooo,ooo,  and  less  than  one-fifth  in  the 
number  of  spindles,  or  15,000,000.  Though 
the  South  produces  over  60  per  cent,  of  all 
the  world's  cotton  crop,  it  has  only  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  total  cotton-manufac- 
turing business.  It  furnishes  the  raw 
material  for  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
spindles  of  the  world.  For  100  years  the 
South  has  been  raising  the  cotton,  shipping 
it  to  New  England  and  to  Europe,  and 
permitting  the  manufacturers  of  those 
countries  to  grow  rich  on  turning  it  into 
the  finished  product.  The  $300,000,000  a 
year  which  the  cotton  crop  brings  to  the 
South  would  be  trebled  if  we  could  manu- 
facture at  home  all  the  cotton  which  we 
now  produce.  To  do  this  would  require 
an  investment  of  upwards  of  $1,200,000,000. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  South's  advan- 
tages for  cotton  production  are  not  more 
pre-eminent  than  its  advantages  for  cotton 
manufacturing.  Here  where  the  cotton  is 
raised  nature  has  furnished  every  requisite 


for  its  manufacture  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost ;    here   is   found   the   combination   of 
climate    the    cheapest  power,  both  steam 
and      water,     that      the     world     affords, 
and  an   abundant    supply   of  labor   easily 
trained,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  low 
cost  of  living,  can  always  be  had  at  a  lower 
cost  than  laborers  in  other  sections  where 
living  must  of  necessity  be  more  expen- 
sive     In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  in 
some  of  the  other  States  there  are  water- 
powers  almost   without  limit  that  can   be 
utilized  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  while 
in  the  States  where  water-powers  are  less 
abundant  coal  can  be  can  at  a  price  almost 
as   satisfactory   as   water-power.     We   not 
only  have  in  the  South  the  raw  material 
without    the    cost   of    transportation    and 
other  expenses  necessary  before  the  cotton 
can  reach  Northern  or  European  mills,  but 
we  have  the  natural  advantages  for  cotton 
mills  greater  than  any  other  country.     It  is 
no  longer  a  question   as   to  whether^  the 
South  can  develop  its  cotton-manufacturing 
business      A  few  years  ago  our  New  Eng- 
land friends  persistently  claimed  that  the 
South  would  never  become  a  great  cotton- 
manufacturing    section.     They   had  many 
reasons    for  the  faith   that   was  in  them. 
Some  said  that  the  South  lacked  energy  ; 
some  said  that  its  people  were  not  adapted 
either  to  the  management  of  cotton  mills 
or  to  become  skilled  laborers  in  the  mills  ; 
some  said  that  we  had  not  the  capital,  and 
that  New  England  capital  would  never  leave 
its  own  section  to  go  into  Southern  mills  ; 
some  said  that  while  we  might  in  time  pro- 
duce the  coarse  goods,  we  would  never  in 
the     South     produce    the    finer    product. 
Reasons  without  end  were  found,  but  the 
logic  of  events  has  year  after  year  proved 
that  all  the  arguments  were  without  foun- 
dation.    The  South  has  not  only  developed 
its    cotton    manufacturing    with    amazing 
rapidity,  but  it  has  put  its  own  money  into 
mills,  it  has  managed  them,  it  has  furnished 
the  labor  for  them,  it  has  pushed  its  goods 
into  all  markets,  and  practically  monopo- 
lized the  coarse  goods  business.      It  has 
turned  its  attention  to  the  finer  goods,  and 
its  success  in  that  line  is  just  as  assured  as 
its  success  in  coarse  goods  ever  was.     At 
last  New  England  begins  to  see  that  south- 
ward   the    star    of   cotton    manufacturing 
takes  its  way,  and  a  number  of  the  oldest 
mills  of  that  section  are  preparing  to  save 
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their  trade  by  building  new  mills  in  the 
South.  Despite  the  general  depression  in 
business  interests  since  the  late  financial 
troubles  and  the  uncertainty  regarding  the 
tariff",  Southern  cotton-manufacturing  in- 
terests are  attracting  great  attention  in 
Northern  financial  circles.  It  is  almost 
universally  conceded  that  the  future  growth 
of  this  industry  is  in  the  South  ;  that  the 
progress  of  the  past  is  but  an  indication  of 
what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  cotton  has 
brought  into  the  South  nearly  $6,500,000,- 
000.  Much  of  this  enormous  sum  has  gone 
West  and  North  to  pay  for  foodstuffs  and 
manufactured  goods  Had  it  remained  in 
the  South  the  wealth  of  this  section  would 
be  today  vastly  greater  than  it  is  With 
increased  attention  given  to  the  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  at  home,  as  is  now  being 
done,  with  the  great  growth  in  manufactur- 
ing interests  that  is  going  on,  the  South  is 
becoming  more  independent  of  other  sec- 
tions in  these  lines,  and  will  not  only 
retain  at  home  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  annually  gone  West  for  corn  and 
bacon,  but  will  add  to  this  the  millions  that 
are  being  received  from  other  sections  for 
its  early  fruit  and  vegetables.  Cotton,  the 
foundation  crop  of  Southern  agriculture,  is 
also  the  foundation  of  a  manufacturing 
industry  which  will  add  more  wealth  to 
the  South  than  any  other  one  industry 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in 
the  South,  even  during  the  general  depres- 
sion of  the  last  twelve  months,  is  the 
strongest  testimony  that  could  be  given  to 
the  unequalled  advantages  of  this  section 
for  this  industry  In  1880  the  South  had 
161  cotton  millsj  with  667,854  spindles.  By 
1890  they  had  increased  in  number  to 
255  mills,  with  1,766,553  spindles.  In  the 
next  three  years  there  was  a  rapid  gain- 
and  the  number  of  spindles  rose  to  2,552,, 
000  by  January,  1893.  During  1893  cotton- 
mill  building  continued  active,  while  many- 
old  mills  increased  their  capacity  by  put- 
ting in  additional  machinery,  and  the  South 
now  has  405  mills,  with  2,774,087  spindles 
and  62,427  looms,  including  a  few  mills 
under  construction  and  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  have  determined  upon  the 
number  of  their  spindles  In  addition  to 
this  the  mills  projected,  but  upon  which 
construction  work  has  not  yet  commenced, 


will  have  between  50,000  and  75,000  spin- 
dles. The  increase  in  spindles  last  year 
was  over  200,000,  and  at  this  rate  only  the 
South  would  have  about  5,000,000  spindles 
ten  years  hence,  but  the  probability  is  that 
these  figures  will  be  reached  before  1900,  or 
within  six  years.— -Manufacturers'  Record. 

A   Unique   Development. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  Mr.  O.  M.  Crosby, 
while  making  an  exploration  tour  of 
Florida,  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  and 
the  manifest  advantages  of  a  section  of 
country  in  De  Soto  county,  on  he  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic, 
sixty  miles  from  each,  and  he  determined, 
although  it  could  only  be  reached  by  a 
ride  of  twenty  miles  in  a  private  convey- 
ance, to  become  its  pioneer  and  developer. 
He  returned  North  and  interested  several 
of  his  friends  in  the  enterprise,  and  finally 
organized  the  Florida  Development  Co., 
of  which  he  became  and  is  still  president. 
The  town  that  is  now  known  as  Avon 
Park  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  work.  The 
methods  that  have  been  employed  are 
original,  unique  and  noteworthy. 

The  company  bought  an  entire  township, 
20,000  acres,  or  thirty-six  square  miles,  and 
began  at  once  the  work  of  improvement 
and  advertising.  The  lands  were  surveyed 
and  plotted.  One  section  was  reserved  for 
a  town  site  and  laid  out  in  one-acre  lots, 
the  price  of  which  was  put  at  #25.00  each, 
payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  #2.00. 
Every  purchaser  was  given  his  choice 
of  the  unsold  lots,  and  the  same 
rule  prevails  today.  The  other  lands  were 
divided  into  ten,  twenty,  forty  and  eighty- 
acre  tracts  and  put  at  $15.00  per  acre,  also 
payable  in  instalments ;  ten  dollars  cash 
securing  a  ten-acre  lot.  The  company  put 
all  receipts  from  the  sales  into  improve- 
ments, and  today  they  have  a  fine  sixty- 
four-room  hotel  on  Lake  Vernon,  filled 
with  visitors ;  a  number  of  handsome 
cottages,  in  which  intending  settlers  live 
while  building  their  own  houses  ;  ten  and 
a-half  miles  of  streets,  opened  and  cleared 
of  trees  and  stumps ;  over  two  miles  of 
sidewalks,  fiuir  boards  wide,  and  140 
families  settled  and  now  living  in  the 
township. 

It  is  Mr.  Crosby's  proud  boast  that  no 
purchaser  has  ever  lost  a  dollar  at  Avon 
Park  ;  he  can  always  sell  his  land  for  as 
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much  or  more  than  he  gave  for  it,  and  the 
advance  in  price  has  averaged  100  per 
cent,  per  annum.  This  is  not  a  bad  show- 
ing. The  growth  of  the  settlement  and 
the  increase  in  land  sales  have  advanced 
steadily  from  the  beginning.  Of  the  800 
land  sales  made  by  the  company,  179  were 
made  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of 
March  of  the  present  year. 

Improvements  are  still  going  on,  and 
additions  to  some  twenty  residences  are  in 
course  of  erection  by  settlers.  The  com- 
pany is  planning  a  tourists'  hotel,  a  rail- 
road to  Fort  Meade,  (twenty  miles  distant), 
a  bank,  a  drug  store,  etc. 

Among  all  the  attractions  of  the  place, 
probably  the  greatest  is  the  character  of 
the  people  who  are  locating  there — not  a 
negro,  not  a  pauper,  not  an  idler  ia  the 
place — every  man  is  a  worker  in  the  hive. 
An  apt  illustration  of  this  fact  was  given  re- 
cently. A  citizens'  meeting  was  called  and 
it  was  decided  to  lay  a  mile  of  sidewalk. 
The  money  was  raised  to  pay  for  it.  Nails 
were  given  by  the  merchants  ;  the  hauling 
was  done  by  the  livery  stable  and 
others  who  owned  teams,  and  every  man 
agreed  to  give  one  day's  work  to  put  it 
down.  They  called  it  "a  sidewalk  bee." 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  seventy- 
five  men  with  hammers,  saws  and  "horses" 
were  on  the  ground,  and  the  work,  or 
rather  fun,  began.  The  minister  was  there 
with  his  hammer;  the  doctor  was  there 
with  his  saw  ;  the  lawyer,  the  editor  and 
and  the  merchant  were  all  there,  and  the 
ladies  were  there,  too.  That  is,  they 
were  there  at  dinner  time,  with  a  bountiful 
basket  dinner,  prepared  by  their  own  fair 
hands,  for  their  toiling  husbands  and 
brothers,  who,  with  coats  off,  had  been 
laboring  as  a  band  of  brothers  for  the 
general  good.  It  was  a  sight  full  of 
lessons. 

A  clause  in  every  deed  executed  by  the 
company  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  of 
any  kind  on  the  land,  and  no  land  is  sold 
to  negroes  and  none  are  wanted.  So,  not 
a  black  face  nor  a  drunken  man  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  place. 

The  soil  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
growing  of  pineapples,  lemons,  limes, 
guavas,  oranges  and  all  citrus  fruit,  and 
some  fine  pineapples  are  now  growing 
there. 

Governor    Carr,    of   North    Carolina, 


says  that  2,000  persons  are  now  employed 
in  the  fishing  business  in  the  Newberne 
and  Beaufort  sections,  from  which  $300,000 
worth  of  fish  and  10,000  barrels  of  clams 
were  shipped  last  year,  while  500,000 
bushels  of  oysters  were  canned.  The 
truck  business  is  also  very  important ;  120,- 
000  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  150,000 
packages  of  other  truck  were  shipped 
from  Newberne  during  the  year.  The 
lumber  mills  in  that  section  have  in  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Governor  says,  pro- 
duced 100,000,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Naval   Stores   in   Florida. 

A  syndicate  represented  by  L.  S.  Camp- 
bell, it  is  announced,  has  purchased  12,000 
acres  of  land,  heavily  timbered,  and  intends 
to  operate  several  turpentine  farms  on  the 
tract.  A  railroad  is  to  be  built  from  Blox- 
ham,  on  the  Ocklocknee  river,  to  give  the 
producers  an  outlet  'o  market  by  way  of 
the  Carrabelle,  Tallahasse  &  Georgia  road. 
It  will  also  be  used  for  hauling  lumber. 

The  Fruitland  Nurseries,  of  Augusta, 
Ga.,  are  located  on  a  high  ridge  west  of 
and  adjoining  the  limits  of  the  city. 

In  the  tract  of  nearly  400  acres  are  soils 
of  every  variety  found  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  thus  enabling  every  class  of 
products  to  be  grown  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  The  nurseries  have 
been  owned  and  conducted  by  the  same 
management  since  1857. 

Their  foreign  trade  has  of  late  years  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  their  products  are 
sent  to  Australia,  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the 
East  Indies,  Brazil,  Bermudas,  the  West 
Indies,  and  every  section  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

Upwards  of  250  acres  are  now  used  for 
nursery  purposes,  100  acres  for  orchards 
and  ornamental  grounds. 

The  recently  formed  Young  Men's  Busi- 
ness League  of  New  Orleans  seems  likely 
to  be  a  very  active  and  progressive  organi- 
zation. It  will  no  doubt  be  the  means  of 
giving  a  great  impetus  to  the  city's  devel- 
opment, particularly  in  the  line  of  manu- 
facturing. Mr  Frederic  J.  Cooke,  the 
secretary  of  the  league,  will  furnish  any 
information  desired  as  to  New  Orleans  or 
the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Cooke  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  matter  of 
farming,   truck  gardening  and  fruit  grow- 
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ing   in   the    wonderful   Teche    country    of 
southwest  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Harry  Walters,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  vice-president  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Wilmington  Savings  Bank,  to  succeed 
John  Wilder  Atkinson,  who  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health. 

The  Donaldsonville  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Co.,  Donaldsonville,  La.,  is  offering 
liberal  inducements  to  homeseekers  to 
locate  on  their  lands  adjacent  to  the  town. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  10,000,000 
bearing  and  non-bearing  orange  trees  in 
Florida.  California  is  credited  with  having 
6,000,000  and  Arizona  about  1,000,000. 

The  business  of  the  Pensacola  and 
Havana  steamship  line  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  another  ship  has  been  added 
to  the  service. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  route  has  printed  in  a  pamphlet 
the  farmers'  letters  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  States,  from 
along. their  line  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. The  pamphlet  contains,  besides 
these  letters,  much  information  about 
those  States. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Foster,  president  of  the 
Hempstead  County  Bank,  of  Hope,  Arkan- 
sas, writes  to  the  Southern  States  that 
everything  in  that  section  looks  promising 
and  that  with  average  crops  the  country 
will  be  in  better  condition  than  for  ten 
years.  The  business  men  of  Hope  have 
organized  a  very  active  "Business  Men's 
Club." 

The  country  about  Charleston,  S.  C, 
including  the  Sea  Islands,  is  a  great  truck- 
ing region.  The  truck  farmers  of  that 
section  have  this  year  the  choice  of  two 
routes  to  Northern  markets  ;  one  the  old 
all-rail  route  by  the  Richmond  &  Danville 
and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  via  Wash- 
ington, and  the  other  by  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  to  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  and 
thence  by  the  steamers  of  the  Old 
Dominion  Steamship  Co.  The  railroads 
handling  this  traffic  use  for  it  tropical 
refrigerator  cars  with  air  brake  and 
Janney  coupler. 

The  Old    Dominion   Steamship   Co.  has 


for  some  years  been  running  fast  daily 
steamers  between  Norfolk  and  New  York 
during  the  trucking  season,  and  the 
enormous  development  of  this  business 
around  Norfolk  is  due  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  facilities  provided  by  this  company 
for  the  quick  and  cheap  transportation  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  the  North. 

The  City  National  Bank  of  Knoxville,. 
Tenn.,  was  organized  in  January,  1888,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  In  the  six 
years  following  the  bank  has  accumulated 
a  surplus  of  $100,000,  and  this  has  been 
converted  into  capital  stock,  thus  doubling 
the  capital  in  six  years,  besides  paying 
dividends  regularly.  W.  S.  Shields  is  presi- 
dent of  the  bank. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Holden  of  Rockport,  Texas, 
has  organized  at  San  Antonio  a  company 
to  go  into  the  business  of  grape  growing. 
The  company  has  purchased  1000 acres  and 
expects  to  begin  planting  immediately. 
They  will  use  California  and  France  cut- 
tings. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hollister  of  Tecumseh, 
Mich.,  has  been  investigating  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Florida  to 
celery  growing,  and  thinks  that  the  com- 
pany of  which  he  is  manager  will  establish 
a  celery  farm  at  Hastings,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Fibre  Co.,  which  is  experi- 
menting with  sisal-hemp  culture,  has  a 
tract  of  1400  acres  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  a 
small  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 
The  plantation  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  which 
is  on  the  Middle  river  about  midway  be- 
tween Lake  Worth  and  Biscayne  bay,  has 
been  visited  on  several  occasions  by  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Dodge,  a  special  agent  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
who  has  reported  very  favorably  on  the 
experiments  being  made,  and  says  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  sisal  plant 
should  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
Florida.  The  importance  of  the  sisai-hemp 
industry  may  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  the  importations  last  year  from  Yuca- 
tan reached  $4,500,000  in  value. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Major  Frank  Y. 
Anderson,  land  commissioner,  and  W.  C. 
Rinearson,  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Oueen  &  Crescent  system,  a  large  number 
of  Scandinavian  editors  from  Illinois,  Wis- 
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•consin,    Michigan     and     other     Northern 
States,  will  visit  the  South  early  in  April. 

The  Buena  Vista  (Va.)  Cassimere  Mill  is 
now  running  on  double  time  to  fill  recent 
•contracts  for  15,000  yards  of  cadet  cloth  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati. 

The  Southern  Finishing  Works  at 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  are. running  extra  time 
to  fill  orders. 

The  Pearl  Cotton  Mills,  recently  com- 
pleted, at  Durham,  N.  C,  will  commence 
operations  about  April  1,  running  10,000 
spindles. 

Messrs.  Atwood  Violett  &  Co.,  of 
New  Orleans,  write  :  "The  indications  of  a 
gradual  revival  of  business  confidence 
multiply  daily,  and  this  opinion  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  increasing  resumption  of 
work  in  our  numerous  workshops  and 
factories  throughout  the  country.  Legiti- 
mate causes  would  seem  to  favor  an 
advance  in  values,  especially  as  applied  to 
cotton.  A  larger  part  of  the  existing 
depression  has  been  occasioned  by  exag- 
gerated crop  estimates,  which  at  this  time 
are  discredited.  We  are  still  108,425  bales 
behind  the  crop  of  1890,  which  was  7,300,- 
000,  and  we  are  794,000  in  excess  of  the 
last  crop,  which  was  6,700,000  bales.  Not 
only  the  stocks  at  known  interior  towns 
show  a  decided  decrease,  but  we  are  today 
in  receipt  of  advices  from  twenty-one  une- 
numerated  towns  in  Mississippi  showing 
stocks  of  18,000,  against  32,000  last  year. 
The  question  of  this  crop,  whether  large 
or  small,  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  import- 
ance. We  have  suffered  already  the  effects 
of  large  crop  ideas,  and  the  future  course 
of  prices  will  depend  on  the  trade  outlook, 
as  well  as  prospects  of  the  coming  crop. 
Weather  conditions  thus  far  have  been 
highly  unfavorable  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  cotton  belt  as  regards  the  preparation 
for  the  new  crop,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  this  crop  is  so  far  decidedly  a 
late  one." 

Money  in  Pineapples. 

It  is  estimated  that  Florida's  pineapple 
crop  this  year  will  reach  50,000  crates. 
The  crop  of  last  year  was  only  35,000, 
while  that  of  the  year  before  reached  only 
20,000.  It  is  probable  that  the  area  in 
pineapples  will  be  ipcreased  fully  50  per 


cent.,  as  preparations  are  being  made  to 
put  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants 
this  summer. 

There  is  a  large  profit  in  pineapples  if 
the  grower  knows  his  business.  There  are 
numerous  instances  on  record  where  as 
much  as  $1000  per  acre  has  been  realized. 
Last  year  one  commission  concern  in 
Jacksonville  marketed  10,000  crates  for  the 
gross  sum  of  152,000.  There  is  always  a 
good  demand  for  prime  pines  in  the  North- 
ern markets,  and  during  the  season  prices 
rule  all  the  way  from  $3  to  $6  per  crate. 
The  first  shipment  of  Florida  pines  will  be 
made  about  April  15. 

The  total  production  of  coal  in  the  South 
in  1893  was  27,700,000  tons,  against  24,900,- 
000  in  1S92  and  15,200,000  tons  in  1887. 


RAILROADS. 

The  New  Arkansas  Road. 

"The  Lake  Superior,  Southwestern  & 
Gulf  Railroad  Company  has  had  its  chief 
engineer,  Col.  L.  S.  Steadman,  in  the  terri- 
tory between  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Sabine 
Pass,  Texas,  for  the  past  two  years.  He 
has  been  quietly  making  an  examination 
of  the  country  and  its  resources,  and  the 
company  has  now  decided  to  build  from  a 
point  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
road  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  Little  Rock, 
with  some  branches  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  this  State  that  have  long  been 
known  to  be  rich  in  marble,  zinc,  copper, 
lead,  manganese  and  timber,  while  the 
river  and  creek  bottoms  make  very  rich 
farming  lands  and  the  hills  the  finest  of 
grazing  lands,  with  springs  and  mountain 
brooks  in  abundance.  Contracts  in  part 
have  been  let. 

Immigration  Work  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

The  immigration  department  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad,  which  is  con- 
ducted with  so  much  energy  and  success, 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  the  pas- 
senger agent.  Mr.  Posey  took  up  this 
work  at  a  time  when  there  were  obstacles 
to  overcome  such  as  do  not  now  exist. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  owners  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  road,  having  observed 
the  great  success  of  an  immigration  depart- 
ment conducted  by  Mr.   Posey  for  one  of 
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the  Western  roads,  organized  a  similar 
department  for  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and 
induced  Mr.  Posey  to  take  charge  of  it. 
He  found  on  going  over  the  road  that  the 
prevalent  ideas  as  to  immigration  were 
such  as  had  been  gathered  from  reading 
about  the  Italian  colony  in  New  Orleans 
and  the  gangs  of  paupers  dumped  by  the 
steamships  at  Castle  Garden,  and  not  un- 
naturally any  supposed  attempt  to  populate 
the  country  with  immigrants  of  this  sort 
was  objected  to. 

As  an  initial  and  preparatory  step,  Mr. 
Posey  went  over  the  whole  territory  tribu- 
tary to  his  road  making  speeches  at  every 
station,  conferring  personally  with  all  the 
leading  citizens,  visiting  the  farmers  at 
their  homes,  and  he  finally  got  them  so 
interested  in  his  work  that  they  became 
valuable  allies  instead  of  antagonists.  The 
contrast  between  conditions  along  the 
road  now  and  at  the  time  he  began  his 
immigration  work  is  most  remarkable. 
Instead  of  requests  to  "move  on"  with  his 
excursion  trains  there  are  clamorous  ap- 
peals for  opportunities  to  entertain  every 
excursion  party  of  home-seekers  that 
passes  over  the  road.  At  any  station  along 
the  road  a  stranger  who  gets  off  the  train 
is  immediately  accosted  by  one  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  tells  him  that  he  is  one  of  a 
committee  to  see  that  all  strangers  who  may 
desire  it  are  given  every  facility  to  see  the 
surrounding  country,  and  that  his  time 
and  a  proper  conveyance  are  at  the  stran- 
ger's service.  This  sort  of  co-operation 
and  this  sort  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
are  of  course  powerful  aids  to  the  road  in 
its  efforts  to  buiid  up  its  territory. 

Mr.  Posey,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  few 
passenger  agents  who  can  realize  that  a 
railroad  can  profitably  sacrifice  passenger 
rates  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  its  territory.  He  advertises  lib- 
erally to  reach  the  attention  of  possible 
settlers,  and  then  follows  up  vigorously 
and  persistently  the  connections  and  chan- 
nels opened  up  by  the  advertising.  The 
cost  of  transporting  prospectors  over  the 
road  is  never  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  securing  possible  settlers.  As  a  result 
of  the  energetic  and  broad  and  aggressive 
methods  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  the  terri- 
tory traversed  by  the  road  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  is  being  rapidly  peopled  with 
thrifty  and  well-to-do  farmers  and  garden- 


ers and  fruit  growers  from  the  North  and 
West. 

The  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  &  In- 
dian river  railroad,  a  part  of  the  Flagler 
system  of  roads  in  Florida,  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Lake  Worth.  The  road  extends 
along  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  opening 
up  a  fine  country  to  tourists  and  to  fruit 
growers  and  truck  farmers.  The  magnifi- 
cent Royal  Poinciana  hotel,  recently 
built  by  Mr.  Flager,  is  at  the  terminus  of 
this  road. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Davidson,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Plant  system  of  roads  has 
been  elected  Vice-president  of  the  General 
Passenger  Agents'  Association. 

The  several  railroads  centreing  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  have  combined  to  build  a 
fine  Union  depot  costing  f  100,000. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Atmore,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  rail- 
road is  making  speeches  at  various  points 
along  his  line.  His  purpose  is  to  direct 
the  attention  of  farmers  and  others  to  the 
importance  of  co-operating  with  the  rail- 
roads in  efforts  to  secure  immigration. 

The  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  Rail- 
way is  to  try  the  experiment  of  making 
Palatka,  the  terminus  of  the  road,  a  ship- 
ping point  for  lumber  hauled  from  points 
along  its  line 

The  bill  incorporating  the  Richmond  & 
Manassas  Railroad  Co  passed  the  Virginia 
legislature  and  was  approved  by  the 
governor.  It  is  stated  that  the  road  will 
connect  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Manassas,  and  that,  with  the  Powhatan  & 
Farmville  and  a  link  fifty  miles  long  to  be 
built  from  Petersburg  to  Ridgeway,  N.  C, 
a  thorough  route  will  be  formed  with  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line. 

A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Brazoria, 
Texas,  is  negotiating  with  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  Company  to  extend  its 
line  to  Brazoria.  A  fund  of  $ 20,000  has  been 
raised  for  a  bonus,  and  a  depot  site  in 
Brazoria  donated.  The  distance  is  six 
miles  and  includes  a  bridge  to  cost  $24,000. 

The  Southern  Express  Co's  through 
trains  for  Florida  vegetables  will  very  much 
improve  the  condition  in   which  shipments 
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will  be  received  in  the  markets.  The  fast- 
est freight  schedule  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  business.  A  great 
many  shipments  have  reached  the  markets 
in  bad  condition  that  would  have  safely 
come  to  hand  had  they  not  been  so  long  on 
the  way. 

The  Plant  City,  Okeechobee  &  Lake 
Worth  Railway  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
to  build  a  road  140  miles  long  from  Plant 
City  to  Lake  Worth,  125  miles  distant. 

The  bondholders  of  the  Savannah, 
Americus  &  Montgomery  have  decided  to 
extend  the  road  from  Lyons,  its  present 
terminus,  to  Savannah,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles.  At  present  the  Savannah, 
Americus  &  Montgomery  pays  a  large  sum 
for  trackage  over  the  Savannah  &  Western 
division  of  the  Georgia  Central  in  order  to 
reach  a  seaboard  terminus.  This  extension 
will  give  Savannah  another  route  to  the 
North  and  West  by  way  of  Montgomery. 

Speaking  of  the  splendid  work  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad  is  doing  in  the 
matter  of  inducing  immigration  to  North- 
east Mississippi,  the  Okolona  Sun  says  : 

"It  has  already  succeeded  in  bringing  a 
good  many  desirable  settlers  to  the  prairies, 
and  the  good  work  is  still  going  on.  Its 
series  of  cheap  excursions  is  well  patron- 
ized, and  many  seekers  after  homes  are 
brought  amongst  us.  The  great  credit  of 
the  whole  thing  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Posey, 
the  efficient  and  popular  general  passenger 
agent.  Full  of  erithusiasm,  and  with  a 
magnetism  which  imparts  his  enthusiasm 
to  others,  he  has  thrown  himself  with  his 
whole  heart,  mind,  body  and  soul  into  this 
effort  to  people  our  waste  places  with 
happy,  industrious  immigrants." 

It  is  reported  that  arrangements  have 
been  completed  to  build  the  Florida, 
Peninsular  &  Gulf  road  from  Plant  City  to 
Charlotte  Harbor,  Florida.  The  road  will 
traverse  Hillsborough,  Polk,  Manatee  and 
De  Soto  counties. 

The  Santa  Fe  road  has  issued  a  handsome 
pamphlet  of  forty-four  pages  devoted  to  a 
description  of  "The  Coast  Country  of 
Texas,"  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  and  statistics  con- 
cerning this  part  of  Texas.  The  pamphlet 
is   illustrated    with    handsome   pictures   of 


Galveston  and  Houston  scenes,  and  of  the 
orchards  of  the  fruit  belt.  It  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  W.  F.  White,  passenger 
agent,  Chicago,  111. 

It  is  announced  that  Baron  Erlanger  has 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  and  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  will  be  allied 
with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
which  has  650  miles  of  lines,  forming  a 
new  trunk  line  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  via  Cincinnati  and  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  Cincinnati  extension 
bonds  are  exchanged  for  securities  in  a  new 
corporation  to  include  the  three  railroads. 


HOTELS. 

The  New  Flagler  Hotel. 

The  Royal  Poinciana  Hotel,  just  built  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Flagler  on  the  east  coast  of 
Florida,  is  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  Lake 
Worth  on  the  west  and  the  ocean  on  the 
east,  and  is  built  on  a  plantation  that  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  twenty  years. 
Mr.  McCormick,  the  former  owner  of  the 
plantation,  set  out  groves  of  cocoanut  and 
pineapple  trees  and  ornamented  the 
grounds  with  shrubbery,  flowers  and  vines. 
These  things  have  been  disturbed  as  little 
as  possible,  and  as  the  whole  estate  for 
many  years  has  been  kept  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Poinciana  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying 
all  the  delights  of  tropical  groves  and  gar- 
dens of  the  highest  type.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  new  hotel  is  of  the  colonial 
order.  The  rooms  are  large,  the  halls  are 
spacious,  the  ceilings  are  high,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  ample  room  for  the  circulation 
of  the  balmy  and  fragrant  air.  The  face  of 
the  hotel  is  toward  the  west,  looking  out 
on  Lake  Worth.  The  ocean  is  behind,  but 
not  half  a  mile  away.  This  narrow  penin- 
sula is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and 
stretched  along  it  are  villas  and  cottages — 
the  winter  homes  of  people  who  have  such 
an  appreciation  of  the  delights  of  this  part 
of  Florida  that  they  require  permanent 
abodes  there. 

The  west  facade  is  broken  in  its  central 
portion  by  a  noble  colonade,  and  imme- 
diately back  of  this  is  the  hotel  office  with  a 
lobby   100  feet   wide   and   eighty-five  feet 
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deep.  And  behind  the  office,  on  the  ocean 
side,  is  a  large  octagonal  ball-room.  The 
'house,  and  the  grounds  as  well,  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  on  the  ocean  beach 
there  are  pavilions  and  bathing  houses. 
On  the  lake  shore  there  are  a  clubhouse, 
yacht  club  quarters,  and  dancing  and  music 
pavilions. 

The  Norvell-Arlington  hotel  at  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  has  been  almost  reconstructed, 
carpenters,  plasterers,  painters,  paper- 
hangers,  plumbers  and  furniture  and  car- 
pet dealers  having  together  transformed  it 
into  a  new  and  modern  establishment. 

The  old  American  Hotel  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  been  rehabilitated  and  modern- 
ized and  given  a  new  name.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Lexington,  and  will  seek  the 
best  patronage. 

An  active  and  thorough  canvass  is  being 
made  among  the  capitalists  and  business 
men  of  Charleston  for  the  money  needed 
to  build  the  new  hotel  that  has  been  pro- 
jected. With  the  example  of  Savannah 
and  its  splendid  De  Soto  hotel  before  it, 
Charleston  ought  to  raise  all  the  money 
required  without  trouble  or  delay.  Aside 
from  all  question  of  immediate  and  direct 
returns  on  the  investment,  the  general 
benefit  to  the  city  in  improved  business 
conditions  and  enhanced  real  estate  values 
that  would  follow  would  be  a  sufficient 
return  for  the  money  expended.  Wherever 
there  is  large  tourist  travel,  investments  of 
outside  money  will  follow. 

The  Middlesborough  Hotel,  at  Middles- 
borough,  Ky.,  has  been  sold  by  the  receiver 
for  $8,000  above  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness, which  is  $100,000.  The  hotel  will  be 
reopened  under  a  new  management. 

The  Pine  Forest  Inn,  at  Summerville, 
S.  C,  is  a  favorite  wintering  place  for  New 
England  people.  Summerville  is  on  an  ele- 
vated sandy  pine  ridge,  and  the  inn  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  pine  forest  of  original  growth. 

The  Hotel  Cochran,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  has  been  obliged  to  close  up  on  account 
of  the  foreclosure  of  a  chattel  mortgage  on 
the  hotel  furniture.  The  Cochran's  patron- 
age was  of  the  higher  class. 

The  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel,  St.  Augustine, 
the  Royal  Poinciana  at  Palm  Beach,   and 


the  Tampa  Bay  Hotel  at  Port  Tampa, 
Florida's  three  finest  hotels,  represent  a 
cost  of  nearly'  $5,000,000. 

It  is  reported  that  John  B.  Stetson,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  purchased  the  Parceland 
Hotel,  at  DeLand,  Florida,  and  will  enlarge 
and  improve  it  at  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

A  new  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  Van  Buren, 
Ark.,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000. 

The  Four  Seasons  Hotel  at  Harrogate, 
Tenn.,  near  Cumberland  Gap,  is  rapidly 
filling  with  guests.  The  special  through 
car  system  from  Chicago  via  Cincinnati  is 
proving  a  great  benefit  to  the  hotel.  A 
Pullman  leaves  Chicago  at  7.20  P.  M.  and 
arrives  at  the  hotel  at  7.05  P.  M.,  making 
the  run  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Bay  Point,  S.  C,  long  a  favorite  resort 
of  the  people  of  Beaufort  as  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
hunting,  fishing  and  bathing  in  the  surf,  is 
to  be  developed  as  a  general  resort  place. 

The  new  Planters'  House  at  St.  Louis, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000  upon  ground 
valued  at  $500,000,  is  to  be  furnished 
throughout  at  an  outlay  of  $250,000.  The 
old  Planters'  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  country  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence,  and  the  new 
Planters'  is  expected  to  take  similar  rank 
among  the  great  hostelries  of  the  present 
day.  The  building  does  not  go  quite  as 
far  skyward  as  some  of  its  rivals  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  but  ten  stories  are  enough 
for  any  first-class  hotel,  and  that  is  the 
kind  the  new  Planters'  is  going  to  be.  The 
owners  expect  to  have  it  ready  to  be 
opened  by  September  1st. 

Commercial  Hotel  is  the  name  of  a 
new  hotel  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  to  be 
opened  about  May  1st. 

A  new  hotel  at  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.,  now 
nearly  completed,  will  be  known  as  the 
Fort  Pierce  Hotel. 

The  Southern  Hotel  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn  ,  after  being  renovated,  will  be  taken 
charge  of  by  W.  C.  Morgan,  who  was 
formerly  manager  of  Hotel  Tybee  and 
Hotel  Cumberland,  on  Cumberland  Island, 
Ga. 


GENERAL 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

Georgia  as  a  Corn=Growing  State. 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  24,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

As  there  are  many  people  in  the  North 
who  have  the  impression  that  the  Southern 
States  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton,  rice  and  sugar  cane,  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  March  12,  1894,  may  interest 
them  : 

In  1893  Georgia  raised  33,678,000  bushels 
of  corn,  more  than  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  combined,  their 
product  being  32,787,000  bushels.  Georgia 
raises  more  corn  than  either  of  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota.  Yet  Georgia  does  not  claim  to 
be  a  corn-growing  State — that  is,  it  does 
not  grow  corn  for  shipment,  only  four  per 
cent,  being  shipped  out  of  the  county 
where  it  is  grown. 

A  few  years  ago  the  American  Agricul- 
turist offered  two  large  prizes  to  the  farm- 
ers growing  the  largest  amount  of  corn  on 
an  acre  of  ground.  A  Georgia  farmer  cap- 
tured the  second  prize,  his  yield  being 
125^  bushels.  I  call  attention  to  these 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
Northern  farmer  that  he  need  not  entirely 
change  his  system  of  farming  in  removing 
South.  In  addition  to  corn,  there  are  also 
raised  wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Southern 
States  all  lie  within  the  temperate,  not 
the  tropical  zone.     Yours,  etc. 

W.  L.  Glessner. 

Pineapple  Growing  in   Florida. 

Eden,  Fla.,  March  31,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States: 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  farmer  who 
carries  his  eggs  all  in  one  basket  is  sure 
some  day  to  drop  the  basket,  and  the  eggs 
will  all  be  broken."  Well,  the  farmers  in 
this  section  raise  pineapples  exclusively.  . 
I  have  been  raising  them  for  fourteen 
years,  and  so  far  I  have  not  "dropped  my 
basket"  or  broken  a  single  egg.  When  I 
came  here  in  1880  from  a  distant  State 
land  could  be  bought  for  $1.25  per  acre, 
and  although  pineapples  have  constituted 
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the  only  market  crop  which  the  settlers 
here  have  raised,  the  price  of  land  has 
steadily  increased,  which  shows  plainly 
enough  that  the  pineapple  industry  is  a 
great  success  here.  Now  the  price  of  good 
pineapple  lands  is  from  $150  to  $300  per 
acre,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any  really 
good  lands  of  this  kind  in  a  good  location 
could  be  bought  under  $200  per  acre. 

Land  in  any  country  is  worth  what  it 
will  pay  10  per  cent,  interest  on — just  as  a 
house  which  will  rent  for  $100  per  year 
more  than  enough  to  keep  it  in  repair  is 
worth  at  least  $1000,  and  will  sell  for  that 
amount  any  day  in  open  market.  Now  I 
claim  that  an  acre  of  first-class  pineapple 
land  in  the  region  about  Eden  is  worth 
$1000  per  acre,  and  I  am  going  to  explain 
why.  I  set  the  value  of  it  there  so  as  to 
be  sure  to  get  it  high  enough  in  the  figures 
which  I  am  going  to  present — figures 
which  will  startle  some  of  your  readers,  no 
doubt. 

Suppose  we  buy  an  acre  of  really  first- 
class  pineapple  land  and  pay  $1000  for  it. 
Allowing  for  a  few  paths  across  the  patch 
this  acre  will  take  14,000  pineapple  plants, 
which  cost  on  an  average  $6.00  per 
thousand,  and  they  may  be  had  of  any  of 
the  growers  in  and  about  Eden.  It  will 
cost  from  I40.00  to  $100  to  clear  the  land 
for  the  plants,  and  we  will  call  it  $75.00. 
The  cost  of  setting  the  plants  out  is  $1.50 
per  thousand,  and  if  we  don't  care  to  do  it 
ourselves,  intelligent  labor  can  be  had  for 
that  price  by  contract.  The  care  of  the 
patch  for  two  years  will  cost  $50.00,  and 
for  fertilizers  the  cost  for  the  first  year 
will  be  about  $20.00  and  for  the  second 
year  $40.00.     Let  us  recapitulate  : 

One  acre  of  land $  iooo 

Clearing  it 75 

Plants,  i4,ooo@$6.oo  per  M 84 

Setting  our  plants 21 

Care  of  patch,  two  years 50 

Fertilizers 60 

Total $  1290 

To  this  we  must  add  10  per  cent,  for 
interest  while  the  money  was  tied  up  and 
yielding  no  revenue.  This  would  be 
$129,  or  a  grand  total  of  $1419  as  the 
cost  of  one  acre  of  pineapples  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year.  Now  how  can  we  get 
a  portion  of  this  money  back  to  pay  us 
for  the  use  of  our  money  and  for  our  time 
and  trouble  ? 

Well,  if  the  plants  have  all  had  proper 
attention,   the    crop     at    the    end    of   the 
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second  year  ought  to  be  14,000  pineapples  ; 
every  plant  ought  to  fruit,  but  we  will 
allow  4000  for  neglect  and  call  the  crop 
10,000  "pines."  These  are  shipped  to  the 
Northern  and  Western  markets  in  crates, 
the  average  to  the  crate  being  about 
sixty-four.  My  experience  covering  many 
years  is  that  the  net  returns  per  crate, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  crate  and 
that  of  gathering  and  shipping,  are  about 
$3.50.  Other  growers  may  possibly  not 
have  had  such  good  results,  so  we  will  call 
it  $3.00  per  crate  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
This  will  make  the  net  revenue  $468  upon 
an  investment  of  $1419  for  two  years,  or 
33  per  cent.,  which  is  16.5  per  year.  After 
the  first  crop  there  is  no  expense  for 
clearing  the  land,  and  none  for  plants  or 
setting  them  out,  in  fact  a  revenue  can  be 
had  from  the  sale  of  plants  and  suckers. 
So,  with  good  care  and  fair  luck,  this  acre 
of  pineapples  will  yield  the  owner  on  an 
average  40  per  cent,  per  annum  every 
year  after  the  second.  If  the  cost  of  the 
land  was  only  $200  or  $300  per  acre, 
the  profits  are  correspondingly  increased. 
There  is  no  industry  in  the  world  which 
pays  better  than  pineapple  growing  on  the 
Indian  river.  Harry  W.  Richards. 

Untold  Advantages  for  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing   Industries. 

Prof.  W.  Blair  Stewart,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Bulletin, 
and  one  of  the  party  of  editors  of  medical 
journals  who  recently  made  a  tour  through 
the  South,  having  been  asked  by  the 
Southern  States  for  a  statement  of  his 
impressions  of  the  South,  writes  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter : 

"Can  you  picture  to  yourself  an  ideal 
country,  redolent  with  the  sweet  perfume 
of  orange  blossoms  and  aromatics,  where 
one  can  drink  of  the  fountain  of  everlasting 
life  and  eternal  happiness  and  wave  aside, 
as  with  the  wand  of  a  fairy,  all  cares, 
worries,  physical  and  mental  infirmities? 

"Can  you  destroy  this  ideal  and  view  a 
barren  waste  of  sand  and  swamps  filled 
with  alligators,  mosquitoes,  sea  monsters 
and  the  grim  vision  of  miasmatic  influences 
which  spreads  its  mantle  over  a  defence- 
less people  and  produces  confusion,  panic 
and  frightful  mortality  ? 

"If  you  can,  and,  in  addition,  blend 
gradually  from  one  to  the  other,  you  will 


glean  a  comparative  idea  of  the  many 
fads,  fancies,  explanations  and  opinions  vol- 
unteered and  formed  by  the  many  friends 
of  the  medico-editorial  party  (before  their 
departure)  which  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  as  the  guests  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Co.  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
during  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-four. 

"As  we  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
staunch  and  handsome  steamship  "Roan- 
oke," we  left  in  our  wake  one  of  the  most 
severe  snow-storms  of  Northern  winters, 
but  soon  reached  the  balmy  breezes  of 
"Old  Point"  and  Portsmouth,  where  we 
were  deluged  with  rain.  Just  here  let  me 
remark  that  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Co.  does  not  do  things  by  halves,  for  it 
entertained  us,  through  its  genial  assistant 
manager,  Mr.  Window,  in  the  most  royal 
manner.  The  officers  of  the  ship  are 
attentive  and  courteous,  and  leave  nothing 
undone  for  the  comfort  of  every  passenger 
entrusted  to  her  care. 

"Arriving  at  Portsmouth  we  were  met 
by  the  officials  of  the  Seab  ard  Air  Line 
and  Mr.  John  T.  Patrick,  commissioner  of 
the  Southern  Interstate  Immigration 
Bureau,  who  conducted  us  to  two  hand- 
somely fitted  and  most  bountifully  provis- 
ioned cars  which  were  to  be  our  traveling 
home. 

"It  might  not  be  amiss  to  explain  that 
our  party  was  organized  and  chaperoned 
by  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Wile,  editor  of  the  New 
England  Medical  Monthly,  who  contributed 
much  to  our  pleasure  and  enjoyment  by 
his  genial  manner  and  attentions. 

"Arriving  at  Southern  Pines,  Moore 
county,  N.  C,  in  the  shades  and  shadows 
of  moonlight,  the  first  impression  received 
was  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow.  It  was  merely  an  optical  illusion 
and  a  case  of  overdrawn  imagination,  for  a 
moment's  investigation  showed  a  white 
sandy  soil,  which,  at  night,  might  be 
mistaken  for  snow.  Our  friend  Patrick,  a 
resident  of  the  place,  was  even  victimized 
on  the  same  subject.  Without  detailing 
our  royal  welcome  by  the  citizens  of  the 
place,  let  me  outline  my  general  impres- 
sions of  this  natural,  midway  sanitarium. 
Its  surroundings  are  such  that  malaria, 
swamps  and  bogs  have  no  existence. 
Situated  as  it  is,  at  an  elevation  of  more 
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than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in 
the  center  of  the  long-leaf  turpentine  pine 
belt,  it  affords  facilities  for  invalids  that 
cannot  be  obtained  in  most  resorts.  The 
air  is  pure,  balsamic,  bracing  and  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  ozone,  generated  by 
the  pines,  forming  a  natural  therapeutic 
agent.  Government  statistics  show  uni- 
formity of  climate,  absence  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  dry  atmosphere 
and  balmy,  pleasant  winters.  In  fact  one 
can  live  out  doors  from  sunrise  until  sunset 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
months.  The  hotel  accommodations  are 
excellent  and  there  is  a  new  hotel  in 
course  of  erection  which  will  have  over 
four  hundred  rooms.  The  water  supply 
is  excellent,  and  the  forests  are 
full  of  game.  Judging  from  the  push 
and  energy  of  the  residents  of  South- 
ern Pines,  most  of  whom  are  New  Eng- 
enders, and  the  natural  facilities  they  have 
to  offer,  the  place  will  ultimately  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  desirable 
midway  health  resorts  of  the  South. 

"This  entire  section  of  country,  from 
Henderson  to  Southern  Pines,  Charlotte, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  to  Clinton,  S.  C, 
affords  untold  advantages  for  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries.  If  this 
section  of  country  was  properly  known  to 
Northern  capitalists,  and  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  give  it  their  personal  attention, 
there  is  no  question  that  there  would  be  a 
general  tide  of  immigration  South,  and 
instead  of  the  old  cry  of  'go  West, 
young  man,'  it  would  be  'go  South.' 

"Aside  from  the  natural  industries  of 
the  South,  Southern  manufacturers  and 
business  men  tell  me  of  the  great  need  of 
flour  mills  where  grain  can  be  ground  on 
the  spot  at  small  expense  and  compar- 
atively large  profit. 

"Passing  on  into  'Dixie  Land,'  it  was 
our  pleasure  to  visit  the  old  towns  of 
Atlanta  and  Athens,  Georgia.  Our  recep- 
tion in  this  State  was  glorious,  and  we 
were  feted  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  At 
Atlanta  one  of  the  party  in  a  speech  said, 
'our  reception  in  Atlanta  on  this  occasion 
was  equally  as  warm  and  enthusiastic  as 
the  one  I  received  in  sixty-three  and  four, 
but  couched  in  a  different  manner.' 

"Our  impressions  of  the  South  were 
most  favorable,  and  were  such  that  we 
can,    without   hesitancy,    heartily   endorse 


most  of  the  claims  made  for  this  section, 
and  can  recommend  our  patients  and  the 
general  public  to  seriously  consider  the 
advisability  of  visiting  it  with  a  view  not 
only  of  seeking  renewed  health,  but  also 
pleasant  homes. 

"All  of  the  Seaboard  and  Piedmont 
regions  are  reached  by  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  whose  guests  we  were  during  our 
visit.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
speak  of  the  fine  equipment  and  modern 
facilities  of  this  road.  Its  employees  will 
be  found  courteous  and  attentive,  and  the 
general  public  will  be  impressed  that  the 
road  is  conducted  for  their  benefit  and 
comfort,  and  not  in  the  sole  interests  of 
the  company.  Long  live  Colonel  T.  J. 
Anderson,  their  general  passenger  agent, 
who  entertained  us  so  royally  !" 

A  Letter  from  Texas. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Martin,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas 
Pass  Railway,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  sends 
the  Southern  States  the  following 
letter: 

"In  selecting  a  home,  health  and  climate 
as  well  as  productive  land  should  be  an 
important  factor.  Southwest  Texas  has  a 
pleasing  variety  in  her  climate,  which,  is 
calculated  to  give  strength  and  energy  to 
the  industrious  settler.  The  prevailing 
wind  is  the  southeast  wind  from  the  Gulf, 
sweeping  up  a  gradual  incline  of  the 
country,  dispensing  life  to  vegetation  and 
health  to  the  inhabitants. 

"The  black  waxy,  black  sandy  and 
alluvial  soils  are  to  be  found  in  this  section. 
About  the  best  evidence  of  the  richness 
and  fertility  of  these  various  soils  that 
can  be  found,  is  the  fact  that  commercial 
fertilizers,  now  common  in  the  older 
States  and  constituting  a  fixed  charge  on 
all  agricultural  interests,  are  not  used  in 
Southwest  Texas. 

"Another  fact  worthy  of  special  mention 
is  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  cultivation  that  have  been  culti- 
vated continuously  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  which  now  yield  as  much  per  acre 
as  they  did  when  first  planted. 

"Our  crops  mature  and  are  marketed 
earlier  than  elsewhere,  thereby  realizing  to 
the  producer  the  highest  prices.  Live 
stock  does  not  require  housing,  and 
feeding   is   only   necessary   during   a  very 
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short  time  in  winter,  the  winters  usually 
being  very  short.  Snow  and  ice  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare  in  this  section. 

"The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass 
Railway  Co.  has  put  forth  extra  efforts 
towards  securing  thrifty  people,  and  its 
labors  have  been  amply  rewarded.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  road  has  its 
immigration  been  so  heavy  as  during  the 
present  season.  The  time  has  come 
when  people  of  the  older  States  have 
become  wearied  of  snow  and  ice,  and 
today  thousands  are  moving  to  our  'sunny 
clime'  where  out-door  work  can  be  carried 
on  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

"It  is  a  difficult  task  to  tell  the  home- 
seekers  the  exact  place  to  locate.  All 
that  could  be  asked  is  that  they  come  and 
inspect  the  country  for  themselves. 

"The  most  important  stations  on  our 
line  are  Alice,  Aransas  Pass,  Beeville, 
Boerne,  Cameron,  Comfort,  Corpus  Christi, 
Cuero,  Eagle  Lake,  Flatonia,  Floresville, 
Giddings,  Gonzales,  Hallettsville,  Hous- 
ton, Kenedy,  Kerrville,  Lexington,  Lock- 
hart,  Luling,  Pettus,  Rosebud,  Rockdale, 
Rockport,  Runge,  San  Antonio,  Waco, 
West  Point,  Winchester,  Yoakum  and 
Yorktown. 

"Regular  monthly  round-trip  tickets  to 
any  point  on  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas 
Pass  Railway  can  be  purchased  at  one  fare 
on  the  second  Tuesdays  in  March,  April 
and  May,  good  for  thirty  days  from  date  of 
sale.  In  addition  to  this,  the  San  Antonio 
&  Aransas  Pass  Railway  will  give  reduced 
rates  to  parties  of  ten  or  more  from  and  to 
local  stations. 

"By  the  way,  there  is  another  feature 
peculiarly  applicable  to  our  coast  country — 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  'sport- 
ing fraternity' — the  Tarpon  fishing.  The 
Tarpon  may  be  taken  in  Aransas  and  Cor- 
pus Christi  bays  during  the  entire  year — 
that  is,  he  may  be  hooked — the  taking  is 
quite  another  thing.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  locality  in  America  where  the  Tarpon 
is  so  plentiful  as  in  Aransas  bay. 

"To  the  true  sportsman  we  can  say  that 
Aransas  and  Corpus  Christi  bays  will 
afford  him  more  sport  and  .a  greater 
variety  of  fish  than  any  other  locality  in 
the  United  States." 

The  following  brief  description  of  a 
fertile  and  otherwise  attractive  section  of 


Texas  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  John 
M.  Claiborne,  of  Rusk,  Texas  : 

"While  Texas  has  grown  enormously  in 
population  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has 
probably  been  more  talked  about  and 
written  about  than  any  other  State,  there  is 
one  section  of  the  State  wonderfully  rich 
in  agricultural  capabilities  and  in  mineral 
and  timber  resources  that  has  had  com- 
paratively few  accessions  to  its  population 
and  is  little  known  to  the  outside  world. 
I  mean  that  part  of  East  Texas  traversed 
by  the  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas 
Railway.  This  territory  comprises  an  area 
larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland.  The 
Southern  terminus  of  this  road  is  at 
Houston,  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of 
Texas,  with  a  population  of  55,000,  with 
fourteen  railroads  and  the  Buffalo  river, 
which  is  a  larger  stream  than  the  Thames 
on-the-Clyde.  The  Northern  end  is  at 
Shreveport,  La. 

"Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  settle 
immigrants  along  this  line,  and  the  people 
of  this  section  invite  homeseekers  to  come 
in  and  make  their  homes  with  them.  This 
region  is  nature's  home  for  fruits,  grapes, 
berries  and  vegetables.  Lands  are  cheap 
and  terms  of  purchase  are  made  easy. 

"For  certain  sorts  of  manufacturing  I 
know  of  no  other  country  where  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  raw  material,  market 
for  product  and  distributing  facilities  are 
found  in  such  favoring  combinations  as 
here.  There  ought  to  be  saw  mills,  green 
sand  marl  mills,  cottonseed-oil  mills,  fruit 
canning  and  evaporating  establishments, 
works  for  making  vitrified  brick,  fire  brick 
and  tiling,  etc.  For  diversified  farming 
and  horticulture  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  are  exceptionally  favorable. 
School-houses,  churches,  postoffices  and 
railroad  stations  are  convenient. 

"It  is  a  country  with  a  prosperous 
future." 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  editor  of  the  Rome 
Tribune,  Rome,  Ga.,  closes  a  letter  to  the 
Southern  States  as  follows  : 

"In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  development  of  the  fruit  interest 
in  Northwest  Georgia  within  the  past  five 
years  has  been  wonderful,  and  it  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  journal. 
Orchards  are  covering  the  hill  tops,  and 
many  thousands  of  peach  trees  have  been 
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planted.  In  our  own  suburbs  a  large 
nursery  is  already  well  established  and 
selling  stock  in  half  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

"This  is  the  Goshen  of  Georgia,  having 
carried  off  the  $1000  prize  five  times  in 
succession  at  the  Piedmont  Exposition, 
and  I  will  say  in  sober  earnest  that,  having 
traveled  through  several  of  the  richest 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  I  have 
never  seen  a  region  which  combined  so 
well  the  resources  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture and  mining  with  a  well  developed 
commerce  and  a  robust  manufacturing 
interest.  This  variety  has  been  the  strength 
of  our  city  during  the  trying  year  just 
past,  and  while  other  communities  have 
been  in  deep  distress  these  people  emerge 
from  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  great  panic 
with  good  assets  and  good  spirits." 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

The  Salvation  of  the   Railroads. 

All  of  the  great  trunk  lines  that  lead  into 
the  South  are  taking  up  the  great  work  of 
building  up  the  dilapidated  plantations  of 
the  Southern  States  by  bringing  emigrants 
to  them. 

Much  has  been  written  already  about  the 
general  tendency  to  encourage  immigration 
by  the  roads  that  enter  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  work  is  taking  on  new  interest 
every  day.  One  or  two  roads  undertook  it 
first  as  an  experiment  to  settle  the  question 
that  confronts  them  ;  What  of  the  future  ? 
Never  did  this  question  appeal  with  such 
telling  effect  to  the  mind  of  the  railroad 
manipulators  in  the  South  as  it  has  done 
within  the  past  twelve  months  when  earn- 
ings have  fallen  to  such  undreamed  of 
depths. 

The  hard  times  that  have  oppressed  the 
railway  interests  of  the  whole  country  have 
borne  heavy,  indeed,  upon  the  lines  of  the 
South.  The  only  remedy  is  to  build  up 
the  country  through  which  these  lines  run, 
it  begins  to  appear. 

The  railways  of  the  South  are  setting 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of 
immigration  in  this  direction. 

The  wonder  is  that  Southern  railways 
have  so  long  delayed  this  great  and  good 
work.  It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  understand 
why  the  railroads  of  the  Southern  States 


have  not  made  great  exertions  to  encourage 
immigration  to  this  section  long,  long  agr. 
Before  the  war  the  South  was  in  the  lead 
of  all  other  sections  of  America  in  railway 
development.  Then  there  came  a  period 
when  things  stood  almost  still  for  a  number 
of  years  in  this  respect.  If  the  railroads 
had  begun  then  to  encourage  immigration, 
if  they  had  sent  agents  out  to  the  North- 
west, to  New  England  and  over  the  waters 
to  foreign  countries  after  the  homeseekers 
they  are  now  bringing  to  this  favored  region 
of  America,  many  of  them  might  have 
saved  themselves  from  drifting  upon  the 
craggy  shores  of  bankruptcy  as  they  have 
done  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  South  needs  new  life.  It  needs  a 
greater  population — a  population  of  hard- 
working, thrifty  farmers,  who,  with  only  so 
much  land  as  each  could  cultivate,  would 
live  well  at  home  and  have  something  to 
trade  to  his  fellow  citizen  in  more  crowded 
and  less  fertile  sections  of  the  country.  No 
region  of  America  has  as  great  induce- 
ments to  offer  the  homeseeker  as  the  South . 
No  part  of  the  Union  is  half  so  favored  in 
respect  to  agricultural  advantages.  And 
yet,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Western 
railways  have  been  working  for  the  speedy 
population  of  the  land  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  'South's  superior  resources  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  stream  of  emi- 
grants led  Westward  by  the  glowing  stories 
of  the  railroad  immigration  agent. 

The  Southern  railroad  manipulator  has 
overslept  himself  in  this  business,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  now  by  any  means  to  awaken 
to  the  situation.  Now  that  the  South's 
manufacturing  interests  have  grown  apace, 
nothing  could  be  more  helpful  to  the  gen- 
eral development  of  the  country  than  a  vast 
influx  of  thrifty  settlers. — Atlanta  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Awakening  Interest  in  Immigration. 

The  recent  action  of  the  commercial 
clubs  of  the  five  leading  cities  of  Alabama 
at  Montgomery,  is  not  -only  timely,  but 
promises  to  awaken  a  live  interest  in  the 
subject  of  immigration. 

No  question  is  of  more  vital  importance 
to  Alabama,  and  all  the  Southern  States, 
than  that  of  increasing  the  white  popula- 
tions of  these  States  through  the  medium 
of  a  good  class  of  immigrants. 

The  thrift,  prosperity  and  development 
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of  the  State  of  Texas  is  a  living  proof  of 
the  value  and  efficacy  of  well  directed  and 
intelligent  effort  looking  to  this  end. 

For  twenty  years  Alabama,  Georgia,  the 
Carolinas  and  others  of  the  older  of  the 
Southern  States  have  yielded  largely  from 
their  increase  of  the  white  population 
through  the  work  of  the  agencies,  so  wisely 
organized  and  so  ably  conducted  by  the 
Lone  Star  State  during  all  this  time. 

This  has  been  good  for  Texas,  but  bad 
for  the  balance  of  the  Southern  States. 
Texas  has  drawn  population  not  only  from 
the  South,  but  from  the  East  and  West  as 
well,  and  the  immense  agricultural 
resources  of  that  State  have  been  well 
advertised  throughout  Europe,  and  as  a 
result  a  large  element  of  thrifty  population 
has  been  drawn  from  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  Texas, 
and  can  be  accomplished  in  Alabama,  and 
the  time  is  at  hand. 

The  news  columns  of  the  Age-Herald 
this  morning  give  a  small,  but  practical 
example,  which  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  at  the  railroad  station  yes- 
terday. Some  two  years  ago  a  lone 
Polander,  tired  of  the  climate  of  Nebraska, 
sought  a  home  in  Southern  Florida,  and 
the  incident  referred  to  shows  that  four- 
teen Polish  families  are  en  route  for  Punta 
Gorda,  Fla.,  from  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where 
there  is  a  large  colony  of  these  people, 
who  emigrated  formerly  from  Buffalo  and 
Pittsburg. 

The  West  and  Northwest  are  crowded 
with  thrifty  foreign  farmers,  many  of  whom 
can  be  easily  induced  to  come  South,  if 
proper  efforts  are  made  to  bring  about 
this  result.  The  carload  of  people  who 
passed  through  Birmingham  yesterday 
should  be  made  the  forerunners  to  a  large 
stream  of  emigration  from  the  less  desir- 
able sections  of  the  United  States. 

Invitations  are  now  being  mailed  to  all 
the  commercial  bodies,  probate  judges, 
commissioners  and  other  officials  of  the 
State,  calling  attention  to  the  meeting  at 
Birmingham  on  April  24  next.— Age-Her- 
ald, Birmingham. 

Welcome  the  Immigrants. 

The  probably  most  potent  factor  in 
introducing  the  self-supporting  system 
among  the  cotton  planters  is  going  to  be 


the  force  of  good  example  set  by  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  German  farmers  and 
others  who  are  being  introduced  by  the 
railroads  and  immigration  agents  to  cast 
their  lot  with  us.  Every  German  farmer 
who  proves  by  his  own  exertions  that  a 
cotton  grower  can  support  his  own  family 
on  his  own  farm  and  make  money  by  sell- 
ing his  cotton  crop,  produced  practically 
without  cost,  will  be  an  example  in  his 
community,  whose  teachings  are  bound  to 
bear  fruit.  Let  us,  therefore,  extend  the 
hand  of  welcome  to  the  immigrants  and 
encourage  the  men  who  are  bringing  them 
here. 

Homeseekers'  Excursions. 

If  the  transportation  lines  would  bring 
down  from  the  Northern  States  50,000  gar- 
deners, horticulturalists,  wine  makers  and 
workers  in  small  industries,  making  only 
a  small  charge  for  transportation  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  come  to  Florida 
and  locate  here,  the  effort  would  be  well 
repaid  in  an  increased  volume  of  freight 
within  a  few  years,  and  traffic  would  grow 
in  volume  year  by  year,  yielding  a  per- 
petual and  ever  increasing  revenue.  *  *  * 

There  are  millions  of  uncultivated  acres 
in  Florida  which,  with  the  climatic  condi- 
tions that  exist  here,  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  production  of 'fruit  and  vegetables. 
As  yet,  nearly  all  the  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  orange  culture,  but  lemons  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  just  as  successfully  as  oranges.  Pine- 
apples are  receiving  attention,  and  are 
proving  profitable.  Some  other  fruits  thrive 
as  well  here  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

When  vegetable  growing  is  properly 
conducted  it  is  more  lucrative  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Union,  and  it  would 
be  more  so  still  if  the  volume  of  business 
were  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  trans- 
portation lines  could  afford  to  give  better 
rates.  This  increase  will  be  easily  attained 
if  we  attract  in  sufficient  numbers  the  kind 
of  immigration  that  we  need. —  The  Citizen, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Immigration   Needed. 

That  the  greatest  need  of  the  South  is  a 
desirable  class  of  immigrants  is  too  mani- 
fest to  need  argument.  That  such  immi- 
grants could  be  secured  by  proper  effort 
admits  of  no  question. 

What  plans  should  be  adopted  to  secure 
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them  is  the  great  question.  It  can  only  be 
done  by  extensive  advertisement  and 
granting  prospective  settlers  cheap  trans- 
portation through  our  territory  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  suitable  location. 

The  railroads  stand  ready  to  give  the 
cheap  rates  desired.  In  fact,  they  have 
now  in  operation  a  one  fare  rate  to  people 
coming  from  the  North  to  find  homes,  and 
would  give  still  greater  concessions  to 
immigrants  coming  South  in  parties  for 
actual  settlement. 

There  should  be  immigration  associations 
in  every  State  and  sections  of  States,  which 
should  co-operate  with  each  other  and 
with  the  railroads  in  using  every  means 
possible  to  bring  new  settlers  in  this  direc- 
tion. They  should  unite  on  systematic 
plans  for  distributing  information  concern- 
ing the  South, showing  its  natural  resources, 
prices  of  property,  its  social,  political, 
religious  and  educational  conditions  and 
minute  information  of  every  kind  which  a 
prospective  settler  would  want. 

As  a  still  more  effective  means  to  the 
same  end,  intelligent  agents  should  be  sent 
out  to  work  up  an  interest  where  it  would 
accomplish  the  greatest  results.  Well 
organized,  systematic,  united  and  persis- 
tent work  along  this  line  is  the  salvation 
of  the  South.  Fill  the  country  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Gulf  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Texas  with  a  thrifty,  industrious,  white 
population  drawn  from  the  enterprising 
North  and  the  best  elements  of  foreigners 
and  the  race  problem  will  disappear  and 
the  South  will  be  the  greatest  and  richest 
country  on  earth. — The  Evening  Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Florida  Oranges  in  Boston. 

This  appears  to  be  a  great  season  for 
the  Florida  orange  growers,  as  the  entire 
crop  will  amount  to  over  4,500,000  boxes, 
430,000  of  which  have  already  been  shipped 
to  the  Boston  market. 

Oranges  are  taking  their  inning,  and  by 
far  the  larger  part  that  have  come  to  Bos- 
ton are  Floridas.  More  have  been  shipped 
this  year  than  ever  before,  prices  are 
lower,  and  the  fruit  better.  Boston  mark- 
ets received  of  the  Florida  orange  crop  in 
the  season  of  1892-93  308,033  boxes.  For 
the  season  of  1893-94  to  February  24,  the 
receipts  have  been  430,056  boxes  —  an 
increase  for  this  season  over  last  of  122,000 


boxes.  The  receipts  of  foreign  oranges 
for  the  season  of  1892-93  was  64,070  boxes, 
and  for  the  season  of  1S93-94  21,712  boxes. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of 
foreign  oranges  have  fallen  off  very  largely, 
while  those  of  Florida  have  increased.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  32,586  boxes 
of  California  oranges  have  come  to  the 
Boston  market  this  season,  which  is  about 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  all  of  the  foreign 
receipts  to  date. 

The  growing  of  oranges  in  Florida  is  a 
comparatively  new  industry.  A  dozen 
years  ago  not  much  attention  was  paid  to 
it,  but  it  gradually  dawned  upon  capitalists 
that  it  offered  a  good  field  for  investment, 
and  the  industry  today  is  a  flourishing  one. 
Eight  years  ago  600,000  boxes  were  grown, 
in  place  of  4,500,000  this  year.  The  firm 
of  York  and  Whitney,  of  this  city,  probably 
handle  more  now  than  came  to  the  whole 
city  fifteen  years  ago.  For  several  weeks 
past  one  grower  has  been  sending  them 
three  carloads,  or  about  1000  boxes,  a  week 
of  a  high  grade  of  fruit.  This  firm  will  sell 
about  50,000  boxes  this  year  of  the  foreign 
and  domestic  product,  and  do  not  pretend 
that  it  handles  more  than  each  of  the 
several  other  firms.  Blake  &  Ripley, 
agents  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange, 
probably  do  the  largest  business- 

The  Florida  fruit  can  be  had  at  a  great 
variety  of  prices.  It  is  put  up  carefully 
and  scientifically,  being  sorted  both  for 
size  and  for  quality.  When'you  see  the  fruit 
on  the  top  of  a  box  of  oranges  from  the 
test  packers  you  can  be  sure  that  it  is  the 
same  all  the  way  through.  In  fact,  so 
closely  is  it  sorted  as  to  size  that  176 
oranges  of  one  grade  will  fill  a  box  every 
time  ;  250  of  another  grade,  150  of  another, 
126  of  another,  and  yet  the  boxes  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  size,  namely,  12x12x22 
inches,  which  is  the  standard.  The  pur- 
chaser knows  exactly  how  many  oranges 
he  will  find  in  his  box,  for  it  is  stenciled 
on  the  outside  in  plain  figures.  If  a  car- 
load is  of  the  grade  which  requires  176  to  a 
box,  that  number  will  be  stamped  on  every 
box,  and  there  will  be  almost  no  variation. 

The  fruit  is  sorted  just  as  carefully  as  to 
quality.  In  the  fancy  boxes  that  cost  from 
$2.25  to  $3  a  box,  no  scaly  or  damaged 
fruit  will  be  found.  An  orange  that  has 
grown  so  hear  the  limb  of  a  tree  as  to  be 
worn  by  the  motion  of  the  branches,  or  has 
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been  pricked  by  thorn,  goes  into  the  sec- 
onds, which  frequently  have  fruit  just  as 
good  for  eating  as  the  best  grade  ;  though, 
of  course,  it  does  not  look  so  nice. 

The  use  of  oranges  increases  from  year 
to  year.  They  are  valuable  in  promoting 
appetite,  keeping  the  digestive  organs  in 
good  condition,  so  that  it  has  often  been 
said  that  the  family  that  occasionally  buys 
a  box  of  oranges,  cheats  the  doctor. — Bos- 
ton Herald. 

Turning  Southward. 

All  the  indications  now  appear  to  point 
unerringly  to  the  probability  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months  the  tide  of 
immigration  which  has  so  consistently 
avoided  this  section  in  the  years  gone  by, 
will  turn  Southward,  and  that  there  will 
be  great  accessions  to  our  population  from 
this  source.  The  ground  for  this  belief  is 
the  considerable  number  of  inquiries  being 
made  relative  to  the  actual  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  South,  and  the  many  advance 
guards  who  are  sent  to  make  personal 
inspections  of  the  field,  and  whose  reports 
are  invariably  favorable  as  to  the  advan- 
tages and  inducements  offered  here  to 
those  who  desire  to  seek  more  hospitable 
and  comfortable  locations. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  particu- 
larly severely  felt  by  the  people  of  the 
West,  where  the  rigors  of  the  climate, 
added  to  the  unprecedented  monetary 
depression,  has   made   their  lot   anything 


but  a  happy  one,  and  they  are,  in  large 
numbers,  casting  about  for  new  and  advan- 
tageous locations  where  they  can  begin  life 
anew,  with  some  promise  of  success 
before  them  in  the  future.  The  very  credit- 
able manner  in  which  the  South  passed 
through  the  recent  trying  ordeal  and  the 
sound  basis  upon  which  she  now  stands, 
naturally  attracts  their  attention,  and  with 
the  innumerable  inducements  and  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  illimitable  resources  of 
every  kind  vouchsafed  by  nature-,  our  sec- 
tion is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable 
land  of  promise. 

The  South  will  welcome  all  such,  and 
from  the  superabundance  of  her  idle  but 
cultivatable  lands,  will  furnish  them  all  with 
homes,  and  the  means  not  only  of  securing 
a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities of  securing  handsome  competen- 
cies for  themselves  in  a  few  years  if  they 
are  thrifty,  industrious,  economical  and  in- 
telligent. In  no  land  upon  which  the  great 
orb  of  this  universe  shines  can  a  living  be 
made  more  easily  and  with  less  effort  than 
in  the  South  ;  the  soil  needs  only  to  be 
tickled  in  the  most  superficial  manner  to 
bring  forth  the  greatest  abundance,  while 
the  wealth  of  mineral  ores,  vast  timber 
fields  and  other  resources  would  yield  a 
sustenance  for  a  population  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  which  the  entire  United 
States  boasts  today.  —  The  Democrat, 
Natchez,  Miss. 
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One  of  the  wonders  of  the  present  age 
is  the  evolution  of  the  American  railway, 
with  its  marvelous  growth  in  mileage,  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  invested, 
the  vast  expanse  of  new  territory  opened 
in  the  West,  Northwest  and  South 
through  the  influence  of  this  factor  in 
civilization,  the  magical  appearance  of 
great  cities  in  hitherto  wild  wastes  of 
land,  the  extension  of  internal  com- 
merce, the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural developments  it  brings  about,  and 
its  almost  endless  benefits  to  the  whole 
country.  This  American  railway  equally 
claims  the  admiration  of  the  world,  by 
its  exhibitions  of  the  genius  of  American 
engineers,  and  the  courageous  exploiting 
of  capital,  that  no  other  line  of  modern 
development  equals. 

Conspicuous  among  the  great  railroad 
systems  of  the  country  is  that  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  which  in 
the  magnitude  of  its  operations,  the 
enormous  territory  traversed  by  its 
main  lines  and  branches,  the  perfection 
of  its  details,  the  varying  characteristics 
of  its  territory,  the  history  of  its  consoli- 
dations, its  physical  condition  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  development  of  the 
South,  possesses  a  rich  fund  of  material 
for  a  descriptive  article.  The  facts  pre- 
sented herein  have  been  obtained  from 
authentic  sources,  and  are  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  research  and  investi- 
gation. 

Stretching  from  New  York  city  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
curving  around  the  Florida  keys,  and 
.across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  Or- 


leans, a  slender  dotted  line  upon  the 
map  marks  the  ocean  pathway  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  steamship  branch.  From 
New  Orleans  toward  the  West  the  line 
grows  broader,  marking  as  it  does  a 
band  of  steel  across  the  bayous  and 
plantations  of  Louisiana;  cutting  through 
the  territorial  expanse  of  agricultural 
Texas,  from  the  extreme  eastern  boun- 
dary line  to  the  furthermost  western  ex- 
tremity ;  touching  the  mineral  wealth  of 
New  Mexico;  on  through  Arizona  ;  pierc- 
ing the  great  State  of  California  from 
South  to  North ;  eastward  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  still  onward  until  its  6606 
miles  of  rail  finally  end  at  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  system,  therefore,  spans 
the  North  American  continent,  the 
steamship  service  from  New  York  to 
New  Orleans  filling  the  gap  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river;  the  mileage,  ocean  and 
rail,  reaching  the  grand  total  of  1 3,882.88, 
as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Central  Pacific  R.  R 1,359.65 

Oregon  and  California  R.  R 567  50 

Oregonian  R.  R 57-50 

Portland  &  Yamhill  R'y 28.50 

Northern  Railway 390.38 

Northern  California  R'y 53  60 

California  Pacific  R.  R H5-44 

Soui  hem  Pacific  R.  R   of  California 1,617.27 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  of  Arizona 392.50 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  of  New  Mexico 171. c6 

Southern  Pacific  Coast  R'y 104.00 

Louisiana  Western  R.  R 105.03 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R 283.50 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  R'y..  936.90 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  R 104.  t6 

Sabine  &  East  Texas  R.  R   .     t03.57 

Louisiana  Western  Extension  R.  R 7.00 

New  York,  Texas  &  Mexican. 91.00 

Gulf,  Western  Texas  &  Pacific  R'y 111.20 

Transportation  Lines S.00 

Total  Rail  Mileage 6,6o6.8S 

Steamer  Lines 7,276.00 

Grand  Total I3.SS2  SS 
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The  scope  of  this  article,  however,  is 
confined  to  such  of  the  property  as  trav- 
erses the  Southern  States,  and  is  desig- 
nated by  the  company  as  the  Atlantic 
system.  It  includes  the  railway  line 
from  New  Orleans  to  El  Paso,  and  the 
numerous  branches  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  together  with  the  steamship  lines 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  ;  New 
Orleans  to  Punta  Gorda,  Key  West  and 
Havana ;  New  Orleans  to  Bluefields, 
Nicaragua;  and  New  Orleans  to  Brazos 
de  Santiago.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  for  its  president,  Mr.  C. 
P.  Huntington,  of  New  York.  Chas. 
F.  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco,  is  first 
vice-president ;  while  the  traffic  depart- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  J.  C. 
Stubbs,  third  vice-president,  at  San 
Francisco ;  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  New 
Orleans,  president  of  the  Morgan 
Company,  has  supervising  control  of  the 
Atlantic  system,  of  which  Julius  Krutts- 
chnitt,  Houston,  Texas,  is  general  mana- 
ger. This  Atlantic  system,  commonly 
known  as  the  "Sunset  Route,"  is  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  roads,  built  at  dif- 
erent  times,  the  projectors  of  which 
never  dreamed  when  they  were  con- 
structed that  they  would  ever  form  part 
of  a  great  trunk  line,  connecting  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

The  oldest  part  of  these  roads  is  that 
portion  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Railroad,  between  New  Orleans  and 
Morgan  City,  which  was  built  and  first 
operated  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Orleans,  Opelousas,  and  Great  Western 
Railroad.  This  road,  one  of  the  first 
constructed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
was  projected  to  run  from  New  Or- 
leans, through  Morgan  City,  along 
the  Bayou  Teche  to  Opelousas,  La.; 
thence  through  the  Northwestern 
part  of  Louisiana  to  some  point 
in  Northern  Texas,  but  the  Civil  War 
broke  up  the  plans  of  the  originators  of 
the  line,  so  that  it  was  only  built  to  Mor- 
gan City  (then  Brashear  City,  afterwards 
changed  to  Morgan  City  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Charles  Morgan),  eighty  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  The  construction  of  these 
eighty  miles  was  considered  a  work  of 
great  magnitude,  as  much  of  the  line  was 
located    through   dense  swamps   almost 
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impenetrable  ;  the  homes  of  alligators, 
snakes  and  other  reptiles ;  and  over 
ground  much  of  which  had  never  before 
been  traversed  by  civilized  man. 

Several  years  were  consumed  in  the 
work  of  construction.  After  a  series  of 
financial  reverses,  mainly  due  to  the  de- 
pressions and  blighting  effects  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  New  Orleans,  Opelousas 
and  Great  Western  Railroad  was  sold 
out  under  foreclosure  of  mortgage, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Charles  Mor- 
gan, who  incorporated  it  with  his  steam- 
ship line,  under  the  name  of  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  and  Steam- 
ship Company.  Prospects  at  once  grew 
brighter,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
city  of  New  Orleans  today  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Morgan  for 
his  enterprise  and  courage  in  taking 
hold  of  a  bankrupt  concern  and  placing 
it  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  as  well  as 
improving  and  extending  transportation 
facilities  through  Southern  Louisiana,  so 
urgently  needed  for  the  development  of 
that  country.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  of  running  his  steamers  to  Texas 
ports,  in  connection  with  the  road  from 
Morgan  City — finding  the  natural  depth 
of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya 
river  insufficient — Mr.  Morgan,  at  his 
own  expense,  excavated  a  ship  channel 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thirteen  miles 
long,  through  which  his  ships  could 
pass  at  ah  stages  of  the  tide,  expending 
vast  sums  in  the  work.  He  also  exca- 
vated channels  of  several  miles  through 
the  bars  in  Galveston  bay,  and  improved 
the  navigation  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  in 
Texas,  to  Clinton,  from  which  point  he 
built  a  short  railroad  to  Houston,  at  that 
time  scarcely  more  than  a  large  village. 
Extensive  wharves  were  built  at  Morgan 
City  and  Clinton,  and  every  facility  re- 
quired for  the  growth  and  development 
of  these  transportation  lines  was  pro- 
vided. Ships  were  run  daily  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroad,  from  Morgan 
City  to  Galveston,  Clinton,  Rockport, 
Indianola,  Corpus  Christi,  Brazos  de 
Santiago  and  Mexican  ports.  At  Indi- 
anola these  ships  connected  with  a  short 
line  of  railroad,  afterwards  acquired  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  to  Cuero,  Texas,  via  Vic- 
toria. At  Brazos  de  Santiago  connec- 
tion was  made  with  a  railroad  to  Browns- 


ville, at  that  time  the  distributing  point 
for  most  of  Southwestern  Texas  and  a 
vast  region  in  Mexico.  At  Galveston 
and  Houston  connection  was  made  with 
railroads  penetrating  the  interior  of 
Texas. 

This  route,  at  that  time,  furnished  the 
only  regular  means  of  transportation 
between  New  Orleans  and  most  points 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  trip  from 
New  Orleans  to  Galveston  was  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  article  will  readily  recall  the 
pleasures  of  this  short  sea  voyage. 
Passengers  would  leave  New  Orleans  in 
the  morning  for  Morgan  City,  and,  after 
a  pleasant  ride  of  three  or  four  hours  bv 
rail,  would  embark  at  Morgan  City  and 
sail  at  once.  In  two  or  three  hours  the 
open  Gulf  was  seen,  and  the  dock  of 
Galveston  was  reached  by  nine  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

While  these  improvements  were  tak- 
ing place  on  the  Texas  route,  Mr. 
Morgan  also  established  a  line  of  steam- 
ships between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  Commodious  and  extensive 
wharves  were  built  at  Algiers  (opposite 
New  Orleans)  for  the  accommodation  of 
these  vessels,  bringing  freight  for  points 
in  Texas  and  locally  to  New  Orleans. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  line  to 
Houston  has  done  away  with  all  lines  ol 
ships  from  Morgan  City  except  irregular 
sailings  to  Brazos  de  Santiaq-o,  so  that  the 
scenes  of  bustle  and  activity,  once  so 
common  at  the  little  town  of  Morgan 
City,  are  fast  becoming  but  memories  of 
the  past. 

The  next  road  in  point  of  age,  com- 
prised in  the  Atlantic  system,  is  the 
Texas  &  New  Orleans  railroad,  from 
Houston  to  Orange,  a  distance  of  105 
miles.  This  road  was  built  to  afford 
Houston,  and  railroad  lines  centering 
there,  an  entry  into  the  almost  virgin 
pine  forests  along  the  Neches  and 
Sabine  rivers.  A  wide  gap  remained 
between  Morgan  City  and  Orange, 
destined  soon  to  be  spanned  by  links 
of  steel.  The  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  closing  this  gap,  having  been  made 
apparent,  plans  were  outlined  to  accom- 
plish the  end,  and  work  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1878.  The  road  between 
the  Sabine  river,  at  Orange,  and    Lafay- 
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ette,  Louisiana  (then  Vermilion  ville), 
was  built  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
J.  }.  McComb,  under  the  name  of  the 
Louisiana  Western  Railroad,  and  the 
Morgan  road  was  extended  from  Morgan 
City  west  to  Lafayette.  Upon  the 
completion  of  these  two  roads  to  Lafay- 
ette, a  through  rail  line  was  formed  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Houston. 

The  next  road  in  the  system,  in  point 
of  age,  is  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio,  built  early  in  the  seventies, 
between  the  cities  of  Houston  and  Sin 


Messrs.  Stanford  and  Crocker,  were  not 
idle  in  the  West.  It  had  long  before 
been  made  apparent  to  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  trans -continental 
Southern  route  ;  a  line  which  could  be 
operated  all  the  year  round,  below  the 
snows  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not 
affected  by  the  severity  of  winters  in  that 
region.  The  delays  to  transportation, 
due  to  these  blockades  of  snow,  whole 
trains  being  snowbound  for  weeks, 
showed  the  great  desirability  of  having 
a   line   which   could   not  be   tied  up  by 
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Antonio,  and  the  anticipated  city  ol 
Harrisburg.  At  the  time  the  road  was 
built  it  was  thought  that  Harrisburg  was 
the  coming  great  city  of  Texas,  and 
with  this  expectation  the  company  located 
its  shops  there.  But  destiny  decreed 
otherwise,  and,  while  Houston  is  today 
a  thriving,  growing  city,  there  remains 
of  Harrisburg  but  little  more  than  a  rec- 
ollection and  a  name. 

While  all  these  plans  were  being  elab- 
orated and  marked  out  in  the  East,  C. 
P.      Huntington      and     his     associates, 


such  disasters.  To  decide,  with  such 
men,  was  to  act,  and  rails  and  t.es  were 
rapidly  laid  east  to  connect  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  which  was  building  west 
from  San  Antonio,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  one 
of  the  pioneers  ot  railroad  building  in  the 
great  State  of  Texas.  The  construction 
of  a  railroad  through  the  rugged  mount- 
ains of  the  West  was  no  child's  play, 
and  many  difficult  problems  in  engineer- 
ing had  to  be  met  and  overcome,  par- 
ticularly at  a  point  some  300  miles  west 
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of  San  Antonio,  where  the  road  climbs 
to  the  highest  elevation  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  reaching  an  altitude  of 
5082  feet  through  Paisana  Pass. 

During  the  time  when  all  these  events 
were  taking  place  in  the  construction  of 
this  trans-continental  line  of  railroad, 
the  teature  of  ocean  transportation  be- 
tween New  York  and  New  Orleans,  to 
connect  with  the  rail  line  from  the  great 
West,  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Larger  and 
more  powerful  steamers  were  designed 
and  constructed,  fitted  out  with  many 
improved  methods  for  the  rapid 
handling  of  cargo.  Their  speed  was  in- 
creased so  as  to  reduce  the  running  time 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to 
less  than  five  days  ;  through  which,  and 
the  unequalled  facilities  at  Algiers  for 
transfer  of  the  freight  between  ship  and 
cars,  and  by  special  trains  thence  to  San 
Francisco,  2500  miles,  only  stopping  en 
route  at  terminals  to  change  engines,  the 
time  for  the  carriage  of  freight  between 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  was  re- 
duced from  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  to 
eleven  and  twelve,  and  by  which  means 
the  Southern  Pacific  line  is  today  via 
this  route,  as  against  all  other  rail  lines, 


handling  on  an  average  eighty- five  per 
cent,  ol  the  trans-continental  freight  orig- 
inating at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports. 

This  steamship  branch  of  the  com- 
pany's business  has  grown  from  the  small 
craft  of  1500  tons,  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  to  a  fleet  of  twenty  steamers, 
some  of  which  are  of  4700  tons  gross — 
the  largest  freight  carriers  under  the 
flag — and  for  the  purpose  of  designating 
and  identifying  the  line,  they  are  given 
Spanish  names,  such  as  the  El  Paso, 
El  Monte,  El  Dorado,  El  Mar,  El  Cid, 
El  Rio,  El  Norte,  El  Sud,  El  Sol,  &c. 
Formerly  one  ship  per  week  sufficed  to 
handle  the  business  ;  at  the  present  time, 
during  the  busy  season,  five  and  six 
ships  can  hardly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
traffic. 

Nothing  better  represents  the  growth 
and  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
handling  traffic  on  this  system  than  a 
comparison  of  the  present  facilities  for 
transfer  of  cars  across  the  Mississippi 
river  at  New  Orleans,  with  those  in  use 
fifteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  cars 
were  lowered  and  taken  from  ferry  boats 
by  means  of  stationary  engines  and  wire 
ropes   on  shore,  the   cars   being  placed 
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crosswise  across  the  ferry  boats  and 
moved  back  on  movable  tracks  with 
steam  windlasses.  Eight  cars  were  a 
large  load  for  these  boats  and  today  the 
new  transfer  boat,  the  Carrier,  which 
was  put  in  service  last  October,  has  two 
tracks  running  lengthwise  amidships, 
holding  nine  cars  each  ;  and  in  place  of 
the  old  wire  rope  and  stationary  engines 
formerly  used,  a  powerful  locomotive 
now  backs  down  the  incline,  couples  to  the 
cars  on  the  boat  and  draws  them  rapidly 
ashore,  requiring  but  a  few  minutes  to 
load  and  unload.  At  Algiers  a  fleet  of 
eight  steamships  can  discharge  and  take 
cargoes  simultaneously  and  with  extra- 
ordinary despatch.  The  moving  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  freight  is  but  the 
work  of  a  few  hours — a  vital  fact  in  traf- 
fic to  the  far  West.  These  wharves  are 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  cov- 
ering several  acres  of  ground,  and  back- 
ed with  miles  of  tracks  in  the  railroad 
yards,  upon  which  thousands  of  cars  are 
packed  in  readiness  for  the  work.  On 
these  wharves  a  steam  carrier  system  is 
employed,  by  which  freight  is  rapidly 
passed  from  the  ship  up  a  steep  grade 
at  low  water  into  the  cars  in  waiting,  and 
by  a  rapid  operation  of  switching,  empty 
cars  are  constantly  at  hand  until  the  dis- 


charging has  been  completed  ;  the  work 
never  ceases  until  all  of  the  freight  is 
ashore,  a  night  force  relieving  the  day 
crew,  and  2000  incandescent  lights  doing- 
their  good  work  towards  the  movement 
of  this  trans  continental  freight.  Twenty- 
four  to  thirty  six  hours  is  the  average 
time  in  the  busy  season  for  a  steamship 
of  4700  tons  to  discharge  outwardly  and 
take  in  a  full  cargo.  This  represents  the 
despatching  each  way  of  400  ordinary 
freight  cars.  To  accompl.sh  this  an 
army  of  burly  white  and  negro  long- 
shoremen is  employed  ;  the  sight,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  is  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, all  working  in  harmony  together 
with  utmost  vim  and  dash. 

A  recent  incident  will  show  the  facility 
with  which  freight  can  be  handled  on 
these  New  York  ships.  The  Times- 
Democrat  had  had  covers  lithographed 
in  New  York  for  a  special  edition  to  be 
issued  September  1st,  1893.  These 
were  shipped  on  the  Morgan  Line 
steamer  El  Paso,  with  no  margin  of  time 
allowed  for  delays  of  any  kind.  Unfor- 
tunately the  El  Paso  was  detained  by  a 
storm  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  reached 
her  dock  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  August  31st.  It  was  necessary  that 
these  covers  should    be    in    the   Times- 
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Democrat  office  in  time  to  be  sent  out 
with  their  morning  edition.  The  ship 
had  over  3000  tons  of  other  freight, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  look  over  in 
order  to  locate  these  papers.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  brought  one  of  its  tugs  to  the 
dock,  and  as  fast  as  any  package  of  the 
covers  would  be  found  it  wras  hurried 
over  to  the  New  Orleans  side  of  the 
river  on  the  tug.  Thus  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  delivered  to  the  Times-Democrat 
in  time  for  its  issue  of  September  1st. 

The  following   steamers,  until  lately, 
made  up  this  great  commercial  fleet : 

Name.  Tonnage.         Kind  of  Engine. 

Algiers 2299.00  Triple  expansion. 

Arkansas 1156.78  Inverted  direct  acting. 

Chalmette 298296  Compound. 

Clinton...   1187.11  Beam  (side-wheel). 

Excelsior 326395  Compound. 

El  Paso 353100  Compound. 

El  Monte 353 '.00  Compound. 

El  Dorado 3531  00  Compound. 

El  Mar 353100  Triple  expansion. 

El  Sol 4522.00  Triple  expansion. 

El  Sud 4659.00  Triple  expansion. 

El  Norte 4659.00  Triple  expansion. 

El  Rio 4664.88  Triple  expansion. 

El  Cid  466488  Triple  expansion. 

Gussie 998-07  Beam  (side-wheel). 

Harlan 1 163  02  Beam  (side-wheel). 

Wm.  G.  Hewes 1117.61  Beam  (side-wheel). 

Morgan 994-31  Beam  (side-wheel). 

Morgan  City 2299.00  Triple  expansion. 

New  York 2344.00  Triple  expansion. 

Whitney 1337.64  Beam  (side-wheel). 


Of  these,  El  Cid  was  sold  last  fall  to 
the  Brazilian  government,  and  is  now 
the  dynamite  cruiser  Nictheroy,  and  the 
Harlan  was  recently  burned  off  the  Cen- 
tral American  coast.  All  of  the  large 
vessels  are  constructed  exclusively  for 
freight  carrying,  no  passengers  being 
carried  between  New  York  and  Newr 
Orleans.  The  last  of  the  new  ships  was 
built  by  the  Newport  News  Dry  Dock 
and  Shipbuilding  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  is  principal  owner, 
and  by  the  Cramps,  and  are  of  the  most 
modern  and  improved  construction. 
Magnificent  in  every  appointment,  the 
fleet  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  com- 
pany and  upon  the  flag  they  carry.  As  ac- 
quisitions are  made,  no  expense  is  spared 
to  add  to  their  facilities  for  the  quick 
handling  of  cargo  and  to  increase  their 
speed. 

Some  of  the  steamers  specified  in  the 
list  belong  to  the  old  Texas  fleet,  which 
maintained  the  routes  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Texas  ports,  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad,  and  are  still 
used  in  the  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  trade. 
The  W.  G.  Hewes  dates  back  to  i860, 
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hence  is  thirty  four  years  old,  and  is  yet 
in  effective  condition.  So  well  has  she 
(and  several  others  of  similar  age)  been 
cared  for  that  she  to  this  day  has  the 
appearance  of  a  comparatively  new  ship. 
Her  history  is  interesting.  In  1861  she 
was  sold  to  a  company  of  New  Orleans 
merchants  (who  had  more  Confederate 
funds  than  they  cared  for),  loaded  with 
1800  bales  of  cotton,  ran  through  the 
Federal  blockade,  reached  Cuba  safely, 
and  was  then  sold  again  for  a  large  sum 
in  gold  to  a  Charleston  firm,  made  sev- 


eral successful  trips  between  Nassau  and 
Charleston,  was  finally  captured  by  the 
Federals,  who  turned  her  into  a  gunboat 
called  the  Malvern,  and,  as  such,  she 
was  used  by  Admiral  Porter  as  his 
flag  ship  during  the  attack  on  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  After  the  war  she, 
together  with  the  Clinton  and  St. 
Mary,  similar  ships,  were  bought  at 
auction  by  Mr.  Morgan,  their  original 
owner,  at  a  low  figure.  They  were  all 
sister  ships  to  the  Hatteras,  which  vessel 
was  built  by  Mr.  Morgan  in   the  early 
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years  of  the  war,  sold  to  the  United 
States  government  for  a  gunboat,  and 
afterwards  sunk  off  Galveston  in  her  fight 
with  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama. 

Leaving  the  historical  features  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  we  may  next 
consider  the  physical  condition  of  its 
property.  This  important  subject  has 
received  the  closest  attention  from  every 
official  of  the  whole  system.  No  sug- 
gestion tending  to  permanently  improve 
the  most  insignificant  detail  of  the  rail- 
road has  been  rejected.  On  the  contrary, 
the  company  invites  such  suggestions,  and 
weighs  them  carefully. 
No  better  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course  can  be  lound 
than  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  the  sys- 
tem enjoys  in  this  par- 
ticular. 


As  the  rails  have  become  worn  or  bat- 
tered they  have  been  replaced  with  the 
company's  present  standard  seventy-six 
pound  steel  rails. 

Through  the  untimbered  sections  of 
Western  Texas  the  item  of  renewal  of 
crossties  has  been  one  of  heavy  expense. 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  has  for  years  been 
studying  carefully  all  the  methods  ot 
treating  timber  practiced  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  also  in  Europe,  and 
finally  decided  to  adopt  the  burnettizing 
process  for  crossties  as  the  one  best 
suited    to    the   dry  climate  of  Western 
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The  physical  condition  of  all  roads  in 
the  system  has  been  greatly  improved 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Krutts- 
chnitt, and  today  the  Atlantic  system,  in 
this  particular,  is  equal  to  any  road 
south  of  the  Ohio  river  with  respect  to 
its  tracks  and  rolling  stock.  Mr.  Krutts- 
chnitt's  policy  has  been  to  create  per- 
manence in  all  structures.  Substantial 
iron  bridges  on  stone  piers  have  replaced 
those  of  wood  as  these  required  rebuild- 
ing. Trestle  work  of  ordinary  wood  has 
been  replaced  with  steel  or  creosoted 
timber,  treated  in  the  company's  works 
at  Houston,  with  gravel  ballasted  decks. 


Texas.  This  method 
has  proved  eminently 
successful.  Ties  that 
have  been  in  the  track 
for  five  and  six  years 
have  lately  been  ex- 
amined, and  sections 
cut  from  them,  which 
were  found  to  be  as 
sound  as  the  day  they 
were  put  down. 
These  wood-preserving  works  of  the 
company,  located  two  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Houston,  on  the  company's  line, 
were  first  put  into  operation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1887.  Their  construction,  then,  is 
of  interest  as  emphasizing  the  faith  that 
a  reliable  and  conservative  railroad 
management  has  in  the  economical  value 
of  wood  preservation,  sufficient  to  launch 
out  independently  and  build  large  works 
on  its  own  account. 

The  two  methods  of  preserving  tim- 
ber are  "burnettizing,"  using  a  solution 
of  the  salt  of  chloride  of  zinc,  applied  to 
track  ties  only,  and  "creosoting,"  using 
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the  dead  oil  of  coal  tar  (creosote  oil), 
applied  to  all  bridge  timbers,  piles,  etc. 
The  process  can  be  classed  in  two 
divisions,  viz:  The  desiccation  and  prep- 
aration of  the  lumber  for  the  reception 
of  the  antiseptic  and  the  introduction  of 
the  same.  The  first  is  accomplished  by 
steaming  the  lumber  in  closed  cylinders 
with  live  steam  and  then  pumping  a 
vacuum,  maintaining  the  heat  by  means 
of  steam  coils  in  the  cylinders.  When 
all  sap  and  moisture  are  removed  from 
the  lumber,  the  pores  opened,  and  the 
air  exhausted,  the  hot  oil,  or  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
turned  into  the  cylinders  and  quickly 
drawn  up  by  the  lumber.  The  mere 
absorbtion  of  the  antiseptic  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient,  and  a  pressure  of  from 
eighty  to  ioo  pounds  per  square  inch  is 
maintained  for  hours,  until  the  desired 
results  have  been  attained. 

The  plant  consists  of  two  large  iron 
cylinders,  six  feet  in  diameter  and  1 10 
feet  long  each.     The  cylinders  are  open 


through  the  preserving  process,  each 
being  supplied  with  steam -traveling  der- 
ricks. In  addition,  there  is  the  engine 
house  with  the  steam  vacuum,  oil  and 
water  pumps  and  the  boiler  house,  with 
boiler  and  superheater.  There  are  also 
other  structures,  such  as  storage  tanks, 
working  tank,  receiving  tank,  storehouse 
and  water  tank. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed 
while  creosoting  are  about  forty,  and 
when  burnettizing  about  fifty.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  works  per  month  is  52,- 
000  burnettized  ties,  or  800,000  board 
measure  feet  of  creosote  material,  when 
the  time  has  been  devoted  to  preserving 
by  one  process  only.  The  works  have 
creosoted  since  their  inception  in  1887, 
about  14,233,300  feet  board  measure  of 
lumber  and  burnettized  about  1,331,530 
track  ties. 

Of  the  two  antiseptics  employed,  bet- 
ter results,  by  far,  are  obtained  by  creo- 
soting, but  this  method  is  many  times 
more  expensive  than  burnettizing.     The 
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at  both  ends,  with  narrow  gauge  tracks 
running  through  them.  There  is  an  ex- 
tensive yard  at  each  end  of  the  cylinders, 
one  consisting  of  untreated  material  and 
the    other    of    material    that    has     eone 


economy  in  treating  timber  will  at  once 
be  evident,  when  it  is  stated  that  creo- 
soting prolongs  the  life  of  timber 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
as  for  the  economy  in  burnettizing,  it  was 
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found  that  ties  treated  in  1887  and  re- 
cently taken  out  of  the  abandoned  track 
in  the  Rio  Grande  canon,  were  totally 
without  any  signs  of  decay. 

Through  Louisiana  and  Eastern 
Texas  the  line  crosses  many  navigable 
streams.  The  company  has  equipped 
its  drawbridges  with  the  Hall  Electric 
Signal.  These  signals  show  to  an  ap- 
proaching train  the  condition  of  the 
bridge  half  a  mile  on  each  side.  If  the 
bridge  is  open  a  danger  signal  is  shown, 
and  if  the  bridge  is  closed  a  signal  for 
safety  appears.  They  are  almost  abso- 
lutely perfect,  as  the  danger  signals  are 
worked  entirely  by  gravity  and  the 
safety  signals  by  an  electric  current. 
When  any  disarrangement  of  wires  or 
electric  apparatus  occurs,  the  law  of  grav- 


ity at  once  asserts  it- 
self and  the  signal  goes 
to  the  danger  side. 

With  the  increased 
weight  of  engines  and 
cars,  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to 
keep  the  dirtballasted 
tracks  between  Hous- 
ton and  New  Orleans 
up  to  the  company's 
standard,  so  it  was 
decided  to  ballast 
them  all  with  gravel. 
This  work  has  been 
going  on  for  about  four 
years  and  all  the  track, 
except  about  seventy - 
five  miles,  has  been 
reballasted.  Work 
is  at  present  progress- 
ing rapidly,  and  it  is 
hoped,  before  another 
year,  to  have  it  com- 
pleted. This  has  been 
an  expensive  under- 
taking, as  most  of  the 
gravel  had  to  be 
hauled  from  west  of 
Houston.  The  com- 
pany has  recently 
opened  a  fine  gravel 
pit  in  Rapeds  Parish, 
and  gravel  is  now 
being  hauled  from  it. 
The  fine  condition  of 
the  tracks  of  the  At- 
lantic system,  already  gravelled,  is  com- 
mented on  by  all  observant  travellers 
and  by  railroad  men  passing  over  the 
line.  Accidents  of  a  serious  character 
on  the  line  are  almost  unknown. 

The  standard  of  the  company's  motive 
power  and  rolling  stock  is  one  of  high 
excellence,  and  the  officials  in  charge  of 
these  departments  are  strictly  required 
to  keep  the  company's  property  up  to 
this  high  grade. 

Travellers  along  the  road  often  com- 
ment upon  the  extreme  neatness  which 
pervades  even  the  smallest  way  station 
houses,  their  home-like  appearance, 
and  the  trim  lawns  and  flower  plots 
seen  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
railroad  yards  and  around  the  noisy, 
bustling  shops.     These  little  trifles  serve 
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to  cultivate  among  the  employes  a 
refining  influence,  tending  to  make 
bad  men  good,  and  good  men  better. 
An  annual  inspection  is  made  by  the 
general  manager  in  company  with  all 
division  superintendents.  Every  mile 
of  track  on  the  main  line  and  branches 
is  inspected  in  daylight ;  every  station 
and  section  house  and  all  other  struc- 
tures are  carefully  examined  and  sub- 
stantial prizes  are  awarded  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  best  section  of  track  and 
the  best  kept  station  and  section  houses. 
Large  and  complete  locomotive  and 
car    shops  are    located    at   Algiers    and 


in  Southwest  Louisiana  and  are  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sugar,  oranges 
and  other  semi-tropical  products.  The 
lumber  industry  has  also  received  a 
great  impetus  through  the  influx  of  out- 
side capital.  In  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
country  tributary  to  this  road  is  rapidly 
filling  with  the  thrifty  husbandmen,  who 
till  the  soil  for  extensive  farming  or  fol- 
low the  heavier  pursuits  of  cattle  raising. 
The  company  practically  holds  the  key 
to  the  situation  as  regards  the  rice,  sugar 
and  hay  industries  of  Louisiana.  Only 
six  years  ago  the  Carolinas  raised  the 
rice  of  the  United   States,  and  at  that 
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Houston  for  the  repair  of  locomotives 
and  cars,  as  well  as  steamships,  each 
giving  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  men.  Smaller  shops,  for  light  repairs, 
are  located  at  various  points  on  the  line. 
The  immigration  question  has  never 
been  neglected  by  the  company.  Fully 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  States  of  Louis- 
iana and  Texas  offered  great  natural 
attractions  to  the  homeseeker,  the  com- 
pany long  since  established  an  immigra- 
tion department,  with  agents  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  has  issued  enor- 
mous quantities  of  descriptive  matter  re- 
garding the  lands  along  its  lines.  Large 
numbers  of  Western  people  have  settled 


time  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  only 
raised  the  rice  of  Louisiana.  Agents 
were  put  in  the  field  to  attract  immigra- 
tion to  the  prairies  of  Southwest  Louis- 
iana. Men  from  the  Northwest  were 
induced  to  settle  along  the  line,  and 
these  men  brought  with  them  the  im- 
proved farm  implements  with  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  their 
Northern  lands.  Where  there  had  been 
vast  quantities  of  grass  rotting  annually, 
mower,  stacker,  gatherer  and  hay  press 
were  brought  into  use,  and  today  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  hay  find  their  way  from 
Louisiana  into  Texas  and  Mexico. 

These    new    settlers     knew    nothing- 
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about  rice ;  many  of 
them  had  never  seen 
the  grain,  much  less 
grown  it,  but  with 
their  natural  intelli- 
gence they  soon  dis- 
covered that  these 
rich  treeless  prairies  of 
West  Louisiana  were 
just  what  was  needed 
for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  in  a  few 
short  years  they  had 
worked  wonders.  In 
1887  the  first  carload 
of  rice  was  brought 
out  ol  these  prairies. 
In  1892  the  same  sect- 
ion produced  over  nine 
thousand  carloads. 

The  lands  that  these 
settlers  had  bought 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  as  rough 
prairie,  at  Si. 50  to  $3.00  per  acre,  had 
risen  in  value  in  this  brief  period  to 
$20.00  to  $3000.  This  result  has  no 
precedence  in  the  South,  as  the  section 
was  an  old  settled  country— the  Acadians 
from  Acadia,  Nova  Scotia,  having  been 
planted  there  by  the  English  in  the  last 
century  ;  but  it  had  always  been  held 
that  these  lands  were  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion— only  fit  for  grazing  stock,  and  not 
good  even  for  such  purpose. 

These    Northern  men  saw  rice  gath- 
ered with   hooks,  or  sickles,  in   lieu   of 


harvesters.  They  put 
twine-binding  harvest- 
ers into  the  field,  and 
last  season  1500  ma- 
chines, capable  of  har- 
vesting ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  acres  per 
day,  entered  and 
coursed  over  rice  fields 
of  Louisiana.  The  in- 
dustry has  been  revo- 
1  u'tion i 7. ed  by  ma- 
chinery handled  by 
white  men  ;  so  that  the 
w  bulk  of  the  rice  crop 
f  of  the  United  States, 
which  six  years  ago 
was  grown  in  the 
Carolinas  and  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  is 
now  raised  in  South- 
west Louisiana. 
And  there  is  now  in  the  same  section 
a  similar  outlook  for  the  great  sugar  in- 
dustry. The  tendency  is  to  leave  the 
low  bottoms,  subject  more  or  less  to 
overflow,  and  take  the  higher  lands,  that 
are  much  easier  to  cultivate  and  handle. 
The  first  move  of  importance  was  made 
two  seasons  ago,  when  the  agent  of  the 
company  took  samples  of  prairie-grown 
cane  to  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans, 
for  analysis,  and  Professor  Stubbs  an- 
nounced that  these  samples  contained 
20  to  25  per  cent,  above  the  average 
Louisiana  cane  in  sugar,  or  from  14.4  to 
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16.4  per  cent,  sucrose.  Then  thousands 
of  circulars,  giving  these  tacts,  were 
printed  by  the  company  and  circulated 
through  the  Northwest.  The  next  step 
in  this  direction  was  the  erection  of  a 
diffusion  sugar  house  at  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  by  a  student  of  Professor 
Stubbs.  Lt  is  settled  that  cane  grows  as 
well  on  the  prairies  as  in  the  bottoms, 
and  is  sweeter  ;  the  lands  are  cheaper,  so 
that  white  men,  with  improved  ma- 
chinery, can  make  this  industry  as  suc- 
cessful as   they  did  the  rice.     The  com- 


$1500  to  $25.00.  There  are  enough 
good  prairie  lands  along  the  line  and 
adjacent  tracts  in  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas  to  furnish  hay  to  the  two 
States,  and  sugar  and  rice  to  the  United 
States.  The  present  agitation  in  Con- 
gress, through  the  Wilson  bill,  naturally 
affects  the  sugar  prospects  of  Louisiana, 
and  threatens  its  serious  curtailment ; 
the  above  statement  is,  therefore,  based 
upon  a  continued  bounty,  or  a  fair  and 
equitable  duty  upon  this  important 
product. 


TRANSFER    BOAT    ON    WHICH    TRAINS    ARE    TAKEN    ACROSS    THE   MISSISSIPPI. 


pany,  therefore,  felt  the  vast  importance 
and  value  of  these  industries  to  the 
whole  country,  and,  having  inaugurated 
this  great  change,  involving  questions  of 
natural  importance,  is  now  endeavoring 
to  carry  it  forward  to  complete  success. 
Redoubled  efforts  are  accordingly  being- 
made  to  induce  immigration  to  this 
particular  section  by  the  construction  of 
a  new  line  running  North  into  the  un- 
developed section.  The  price  of  these 
undeveloped  lands  ranges  from  $5. 00  to 
$10.00    an    acre,    and    improved    lands 


While  all  this  is  going  on  in  Louisiana, 
the  line  further  West  has  by  no  means 
been  neglected  as  to  immigration,  and 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  rapidly 
filling  up  with  home-seekers.  The  lum- 
ber section,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  is  receiving  most  careful  attention, 
and  some  of  the  largest  and  most  pros- 
perous mills  in  the  South  are  at  Orange 
and  Beaumont.  Agriculture  and  cattle- 
raising,  west  of  Houston,  are  attracting 
many  immigrants.  The  company  is 
using    every    legitimate    method   to    in- 
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crease  the  number  of  these,  and  the 
thriving  cities  and  towns  between  Hous- 
ton and  El  Paso  all  attest  the  rapid 
strides  it  is  making. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  through 
line  the  owners  of  this  property  have 
acquired  the  New  York,  Texas  & 
Mexican  Railroad  that  runs  from  Rosen- 
berg to  Victoria,  and  they  have  built  a 
line  from  Victoria  to  Beeville  in  Texas. 
This,  together  with  the  line  from  Port 
Lavaca  to  Cuero,  is  known  as  the 
Victoria  Division.  A  part  of  it  runs 
through  a  splendid  cattle  country,  and 
another  part  through  a  very  fertile 
agricultural  region,  which  is  fast  being 
settled  up.  Lands,  however,  can  still 
be  bought  at  low  prices,  leaving  an 
excellent  field  for  immigrants  still  open. 

In  treating  a  great  railway,  its  pictur- 
esque features  deserve  some  notice.  While 
the  Southern  Pacific  branch,  from  New 
Orleans  to  El  Paso,  known  as  the  At- 
lantic system  (which  division  is  alone 
embraced  in  this  article),  does  not  con- 
tain the  rugged  and  majestic  mountain 
scenery  of  the  Pacific  division,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  numberless  and  varied 
scenic  spots,  ranging  from  the  beauties 
of  the   Louisiana  bayou  districts  to  the 


but,  when  suddenly  it  emerges  into  the 
prairie  lands,  the  tourist  is  confronted  by 
groves  of  orange  trees,  and  miles  of  wav- 
ing sugar  cane.  The  eye  is  surfeited  with 
the  beauties  of  grand  plantations,  enor- 
mous sugar  mills,  stately  oaks  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  pendant  Spanish 
moss,  and  limitless  expanses  of  green 
reaching  the  horizon.  The  soft,  sweet 
wind  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  breathes 
an  invitation  to  linger  in  this  garden 
spot ;  to  partake  of  the  princely  hospi- 
tality of  the  sugar  planter ;  to  explore 
the  beautiful  bayous  of  the  Teche,  made 
celebrated  in  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline" 
as  the  "  land  of  Arcadia ;  "  to  tempt 
the  game  from  the  forests  and  the  fish 
from  the  streams,  and  to  dream  the 
hours  away  in  the  fragrance  of  Lou's- 
iana's  never-failing  flowers  and  in  the 
blandness  of  her  breezes.  It  is  here 
that  princely  fortunes  are  amassed  in 
the  sugar  industry ;  where  the  planter 
still  lives  in  the  grandeur  of  ante  bellum 
days,  entertaining  with  the  lavishness  of 
royalty ;  having  mansions  as  large  as 
ordinary  hotels,  and  cultivating  thousands 
of  acres  of  sugar  cane,  the  staple  of  this 
section  of  the  company's  property. 
Further  on,  toward   the  Texas  line,  the 
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HARVEST    SCENE    IN    A    LOUISIANA    RICE    FIELD. 


open  rolling  prairies  of  Central  and 
Western  Texas,  that  demand  attention. 
For  miles  through  Louisiana  the  road 
traverses  dark,  forbidding  swamps,  the 
home  of  deadly  snakes  and  the  alligator, 


view  changes  and  rice  fields  sweep  away 
to  the  North  and  South,  vast  in  extent, 
and  most  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Crossing 
the  Sabine  river,  the  Texas  boundary 
line,  the  road  runs  through  a  magnificent 
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region  of  timber  before 
entering  the  agricultural 
lands  of  Texas  further 
west. 

At    Houston    connect-  p 

ion    is     made    with    the  gj| 

Houston  &Texas  Central ,  |St$ 

a  system   of   about    600  t«~~ 

miles  controlled  by  the 
same  interests  but  under 
different  management. 
After    leaving    Houston, 

about    thirty- five     miles,  g 

Rosenberg     Junction     is 

reached.    From  this  point  ;- 

the  New  York,  Texas  & 
Mexican  and  the  Gulf, 
Western  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific roads  run  south- 
westward  a  distance  oi 
about  150  miles  through 
great  stock  ranges,  and 
down  into  the  rich  agri- 
cultural country  of  the 
valley  oi  the  Guadalupe 
river  around  Victoria  and 
that  of  the  San  Antonio 
river  at  Goliad. 

About  too  miles  west 
of  Houston  the  main  line 
runs  through  prairies  and 
stock  ranges.  After 
crossing  the  Colorado 
river,  and  between  that 
and  San  Antonio,  a  very 
rich  agricultural  country 
is  crossed,  the  line  pass- 
ing through  the  prosper- 
ous towns  of  Columbus, 
Wiemer,  Schulenberg, 
Flatonia,  Luling  and 
Seguin. 

Next  comes  San  An- 
tonio, the  largest  city  in 
Texas,    possessing   some 

of  the  handsomest  public  j 

buildings  in  the  South. 

After  leaving  San  An- 
tonio a  gently  rolling 
country  is  traversed  that 

is  generally  occupied  by  */:»*$ 

stock  ranges.  •*•     *~  £" 

At  Spofford  Junction,  f '*'%»^»-?- 

133   miles    west    of    San  ^     '     '"•'  ,      ..v; 

Antonio,    a    branch    di-  ^'*2|  -r-u' 

verges,  crossing  the  Rio  W&-. 
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Grande  at  Eagle  Pass,  and  connecting 
with  the  Mexican  line  owned  by  the 
same  interest.  These  lines  extend  some 
500  miles  into  the  sister  republic. 

West  of  Spofford  Junction  the  country 
gradually  gets  wilder  and  rougher,  the 
line  rising  continually  until  the  summit 
of  the  route  is  reached  at  Paisana  Pass. 
From  this  point  the  road  runs  over  an  ele- 
vated table  land  at  an  altitude  of  4000  to 
4500  feet,  until,  within  about  100  miles 
of  El  Paso,  it  drops  about  1000  feet 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  river, 
thence  running  through  this  valley  all 
the  way  to  El  Paso. 

The  company  formerly  experienced 
many  difficulties  and  most  serious  loss — 
the  road  being  flooded  for  months  from 
annual  crevasses  in  the  levees  of  the  Miss- 
issippi river,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  0/ 
the  city  of  New  Orleans.  Happily  this  is 
being  rapidly  overcome  by  raising  the 
roadbed  from  two  to  six  feet  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  forty  miles  —  a 
gigantic  work,  requiring  several  years 
to  accomplish.  The  track  in  this  low 
country  is  now  above  all  overflow. 

As  a  great  railroad  and  steamship 
system,  the  company  aims  at  maintaining 
its  property  in  the  very  best  of  con- 
dition, and  with  this  in  view,  annually 
expends  large  amounts  in  its  better- 
ments. From  the  President,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington,  down  its  personnel  includes 
some  of  the  best  railroad  and  steam- 
ship talent  of  the  country.  Its  policy 
toward  its  patrons  is  liberal,  broad  and 
equitable,  and  toward  the  employees 
generous,  and  full  of  encouragement  to 
the  ambitious.  Its  officers  have  invaria- 
bly been  taken  from  the  ranks,  and  its 
most  responsible  officials  of  today  re- 
ceived their  training  in  the  offices  of  the 
company  in  years  gone  by.  Its  steam- . 
ship  system  is  the  admiration  of  the 
maritime  world  ;  its  railroad  lines,  west- 
ward from  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  are 
models  of  construction,  equipment  and 
operation. 

The  part  played  by  the  company  in 
the  line  of  Southern  development  differs 
from  that  of  most  of  the  great  railroad 
systems  of  the  South,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  These  two 
companies  occupy  the  vast  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  a  land  depend- 


ing from  the  beginning  solely  upon  rail- 
roads for  its  development.  Because  of 
this,  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
have  received  incalculable  benefits 
through  a  harmonius  management  of 
the  various  small  railroads  making  up 
the  Southern  Pacific  Trade  Route.  The 
other  railroads  of  the  South,  traversing 
as  they  do  a  country  already  developed 
agriculturally,  and  stretching  eastward 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  were  not  confronted  at  the  start 
by  the  very  serious  problem  of  finding 
settlers  to  occupy  their  territory,  and  a 
consequent  absolute  necessity  of  attract- 
ing homeseekers.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company  has  done  grand  pioneer  work 
for  Southern  immigration.  It  has  made 
Louisiana  the  greatest  rice  and  sugar 
producing  state  in  the  Union.  It  has 
developed  the  pine  interests  of  Eastern 
Texas,  and  the  agricultural  and  cattle- 
raising  possibilities  of  Central  and 
Western  Texas.  It  has  opened  the 
magnificent  domain  of  the  Lone  Star 
State  from  East  to  West  by  means 
of  its  main  lines,  and  from  North 
to  South  by  its  branch  lines.  Cotton, 
almost  sufficient  for  the  outside  world, 
is  exported  from  the  two  great  ports  of 
the  company,  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
ton. Its  steamship  lines,  through  their 
various  ramifications,  reach  the  ports  of 
Central  America  and  Spanish  America, 
lying  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thus 
placing  the  manufacturers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Eng- 
land in  close  touch  with  an  important 
and  growing  trade,  as  well  as  securing 
them  an  enormous  business  from  the 
Southwestern  States.  Its  trans-conti- 
nental advantages  to  Eastern  shippers 
overshadow  those  of  any  route  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  for  climatic  reasons.  Its 
constantly  increasing  traffic  points  to 
a  still  brighter  future.  The  part,  there- 
fore, played  by  the  company,  so  far  as 
Southern  developments  are  concerned, 
is  that  of  the  pioneer,  and  the  future  of 
the  company  must  consequently  depend 
largely  upon  the  continuation  of  its 
search  for,  and  protection  of,  new  set- 
tlers, and  an  uninterrupted  agitation  for, 
and  encouragement  of,  immigration. 
With  these  ideas  always  pre-eminent  in 
the  minds  of  its  officials,  no  factor  in  the 
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South  can  accomplish  more,  better  and 
greater  results  for  the  material  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  South — particularly 


of  Louisiana  and  Texas- 
ern     Pacific    Railroad 
Company. 


-than  the  Southl- 
and   Steamship 


RECENT   IMMIGRATION   TO    LOUISIANA. 


Bv  M.  B.  Hillvard. 


Until  within  a  decade,  Louisiana  was 
almost  untouched  by  immigration.  In 
that  section,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
describe  in  this  article,  lay  an  area  of 
several  million  acres  of  land,  by  which 
had  been  passing,  for  years,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  chose  Texas 
for  a  home.  The  trains  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  then  ran  through  this 
country  in  the  night.  A  person  looking- 
for  a  home  had  no  chance  to  see  this 
country,  and  thus  be  impressed  by  its 
attractions.  There  were  very  few  sta- 
tions at  which  one  could  stop  and  find 
accommodations.  From  La  Fayette  to 
the  Sabine  river,  there  were  but  two 
towns  worth  the  name — Rayne,  a  village 
of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  Lake 
Charles,  with,  perhaps,  a  thousand. 
These  were  seventy  miles  apart.  Be- 
tween them  was  a  belt  of  prairie,  about  sev- 
enty-five miles  wide,  from  east  to  west, 
and  nearly  as  many  deep  at  its  extremity, 
from  north  to  south,  containing  two  or 
more  million  acres  of  land,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  land  west  of  Lake  Charles.  This 
belt  of  land  was  occupied  almost  solely 
by  Creoles,  or  Acadians,  who  spoke 
French  (^patois),  and  who  were  located 
mainly  along  the  streams  (bayous) 
which  penetrated  this  country.  These 
people  almost  invariably  led  a  pastoral 
life.  None  of  them  but  had  more  or 
less  cattle  ;  some  had,  also,  horses ;  a  few 
had  sheep.  Occasionally  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  were  owned.  Almost 
everywhere  the  land  was  public  domain, 
belonging  to  either  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, or  the  United  States,  and  which  con- 
stituted a  free  "  range  "  for  these  herds. 
Every  spring  there  was  a  "  round  up," 
and  branding  of  colts  and  calves  by 
their  various  owners. 


Few  of  the  natives  (called  "  'Cajiens," 
a  corruption  for  Acadians,)  owned  more 
than  a  quarter  section  of  land  ;  many 
owned  less.  Some  were  mere  "squatters," 
and  without  any  title  to  their  curtilage  or 
enclosure.  There  were,  about  almost 
every  cabin,  a  few  acres  of  rice — generally 
their  "cash  crop" — a  small  patch  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  one  of  corn.  It  was 
quite  common  to  find  a  garden,  in  which 
Irish  potatoes,  onions,  peas,  snap  beans, 
and  cabbage  were  the  principals.  You 
could  almost  always  find  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  seedling  peach  trees,  and  a  few 
nectarines ;  a  few  fig  trees,  generally  of 
the  celeste  variety,  and  occasionally 
orange  trees  in  eligible  localities. 

The  rude  little  cabin  was  almost  inva- 
riably one-story,  windowless,  (one  shut- 
ter, about  two  feet  by  three,  swinging  on 
hinges,  giving  light)  and  weather-grey, 
innocent  of  paint,  within  and  without. 
It  had  a  verandah,  which  was  made  by 
a  continuation  of  the  front  roof,  sup- 
ported at  the  eaves  by  posts.  But, 
rustic  as  was  this  little  home,  it  was  fra- 
grant almost  the  year  round  with  honey- 
suckle, eglantine,  and  clambering  roses, 
which  embossed  the  home,  in  all  the  wild 
graces  of  luxuriance  and  unobstructed  in- 
terfoliation;  making  wonders  of  color,  and 
the  air  fairly  faint  with  redolence.  Like 
as  not  the  mocking  birds  were  having  a 
musical  duet  that  recalled  Crashaw's 
famous  poem  ;  and,  maybe,  the  orange 
and  oleander,  and,  most  probably,  the 
lake  jessamine,  lent  their  odors  to  the 
scene. 

The  little  home  fairly  teemed  with 
children,  and  some  of  them  (the  young 
girls  particularly)  of  a  wild  grace  and 
beauty — almost  always  brunettes  :  lis- 
some,   sumptuous  figures,    regular   and 
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delicate  features,  red-lipped,  rosy- 
cheeked,  with  large,  gleaming  and 
glorious  dark  eyes. 

The  country  is  generally  flat  or  very 
gently  rolling,  and  at  that  time  was 
carpeted  with  sedge  grass  (mainly  An- 
dropagon  scoparius),  and  carpet  grass 
(prevalently  the  species  Paspalum  ova- 
turn). 

Across  it,  nearly  all  the  year,  blow  the 
seaborn  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
bland  and  gladsome,  tree-top-rocking, 
high  in  tune,  but  only  buoyant,  not 
rough.  These  continue  all  day  long 
until  near  night-fall,  cease  a  while  and 
then  blow  all  night  long.  In  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of,  the  prairies  were  almost 
unbroken  and  these  breezes  served  to 
highten  a  very  fresh,  not  to  say  beauti- 
ful, landscape  ;  the  tall  prairie  grass  ris- 
ing and  falling  in  billowy  green,  and 
breaking  on  the  blue  of  the  horizon's 
verge ;  while  wild  flowers,  white  and 
purple,  crimson,  pink  and  golden,  nodded 
and  swung,  and  made  wildering  tones 
and  colors  in  this  revel  of  nature.  Over 
all  a  sky,  often 

"Cloudless,  clear  and  purely  beautiful," 

arched  with  a  tender  filmy  look  in  its 
benignant  blue. 

These  prairies  had  no  fences  to  ob- 
struct your  progress  in  any  direction. 
One  could  start  for  any  point  of  the 
compass,  and,  if  on  horseback,  make  it. 
You  might  have  to  swim  a  coulee  or 
bayou,  but  no  one  regarded  that  as  either 
obstacle  or  achievement.  Almost  every 
body  rode  horseback,  and  buggies  were 
very  rare  ;  and  everybody  was  a  capital 
rider. 

The  roads  were  generally  mere  "trails." 
There  were  lew  roads  laid  out,  or 
dedicated  to  the  public. 

The  prairies  were  treeless,  too  ;  save 
along  the  streams,  where  a  narrow  fringe 
of  timber  meandered  on  their  either 
side,  or  about  the  little  homes  of  the 
natives,  where  were  planted  the  rapidly- 
growing  catalpa  and  China  berry  trees, 
whose  limbs  were  cut  for  the  scanty  fuel 
needed  for  cooking,  or  an  occasional 
cold  day  in  winter. 

One  might  often  look  to  the  horizon's 
verge  and  not  see  a  house  when  away 
from  the  streams,  where  the  homes  were 
frequent   for  easy  access    to  wood   and 


for  fishing  and  hunting ;  for  here  the 
squirrel,  rabbit,  woodcock  were  abun- 
dant ;  while  the  ducks  and  wild  geese 
were  plentiful  on  the  streams  ;  and  fish 
of  many  varieties  in  quantity  were  to  be 
had  in  these  deep  waters. 

As  you  threaded  the  prairie,  if  in 
season,  you  were  sure  to  start  up  jack- 
snipe  in  incredible  numbers  in  all  wet 
spots.  Various  species  of  the  plover 
family  could  be  seen  in  large  flocks, 
especially  the  papabote,  or  golden-eyed 
plover,  a  bird  of  delicious  flavor  and 
fine  size.  Plenty  of  quail  you  would  be 
sure  to  "flush."  The  prairie-chicken 
was  in  goodly  number,  too. 

Out  of  the  round,  shallow  ponds, 
which  dotted  the  prairie  in  mirrory  disks, 
and  which  served  as  water  for  the  herds 
ot  cattle  and  horses  that  lived  the  year 
round  on  "  the  open  ;"  from  out  these 
ponds  would  start  flocks  of  wild  duck, 
their  rich  and  variegated  plumage  flashing 
in  devious  lines  of  color  in  the  sunlight. 
And,  if  it  were  winter  or  early  spring 
and  you  were  near  the  marsh  bordering 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  you  could  find  the 
sun  darkened  often  by  flights  of  im- 
mense numbers  of  wild  duck  ol  many 
species,  wild  geese  and  brant.  It  was 
in  part  of  this  area  that  President  Cleve- 
land enjoyed  such  fine  shooting  at  Mr. 
Joseph  Jefferson's  place,  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

To  such  a  country,  with  one  of  the 
loveliest  climates  in  the  world,  and  to 
which  almost  every  fruit,  cereal  and 
grass  that  will  succeed  anywhere  in  our 
broad  country  is  a  possibility,  where  the 
rainfall  is  abundant,  where  tender  flowers 
flourish,  where  the  air  is  so  pure  and 
salubrious  that  the  inhabitants  cut  their 
beef  into  strips  and  hang  it  to  dry  without 
taint — to  this  charming  land  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  had 
long  invited  the  immigrant  in  vain.  The 
United  States  offered  160  acres  of  land 
as  a  homestead,  and  as  much  more 
under  the  timber  culture  act.  Louisiana 
offered  as  much,  as  or  for  a  homestead. 
Thus  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  secure 
480  acres  of  land  in  juxtaposition  for 
simply  taking  it  and  paying  the  trifling 
cost  of  the  necessary  patents  or  trans- 
fers. But  at  last  public  attention  was 
arrested  in  favor  of  this  fair  land.     It 
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was  not  until  the  year  1883  that  the 
foundation  of  this  immigration  was  laid 
under  the  administration  of  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Harris,  then  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Agriculture.  He  had  written 
and  published  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of 
the  resources  and  attractions  of  Louisi- 
ana. This  little  book,  by  accident,  came 
into  the  hands  of  a  casual  visitor  at 
New  Orleans,  who  was  witnessing  there 
the  festivities  of  Mardi  Gras.  He  took 
it  to  his  home  in  Iowa,  read  it  and  fell 
in  love  with  the  State,  although  then 
actively  engaged  in  colonizing  some- 
where in  Texas.  Under  urgency  of  the 
commissioner,  Col.  Harris,  he  was 
induced  to  go  and  look  at  this  prairie 
country.  One  dark  night  he  got  out  at 
the  then  flag  station  of  Jennings,  in 
Calcasieu  parish.  Nothing  was  there 
but  the  station,  a  section  house  for  the 
railroad  hands,  and  a  little  house  and 
store  owned  by  a  gentleman  named 
McFarlain.  This  gentleman  entertained 
him  hospitably.  The  next  day  the  man 
from  Iowa  saw  his  chance.  He  found 
that  for  miles  in  every  direction  the 
beautiful  prairie  was  open  to  the  taker. 
He  could  locate  a  homestead  and  timber 
culture  claim  (320  acres)  right  at  the 
station.  In  great  haste  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  to  file  his  entry.  But  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Register  of  the  Land 
Office  was  closed.  It  was  after  business 
hours.  No  sleep  for  him  that  night. 
His  blood  boiled  in  a  fever  of  anxiety 
and  eagerness.  Next  morning,  long 
before  the  opening  hour  of  the  land 
office  he  was  pacing  longingly  in  front 
of  its  door  in  the  custom  house.  After 
awhile  the  register  arrived.  The 
applicant  sprang  eagerly  into  the 
room  and  with  trembling  accents  called 

out,    "I    want    to  locate   the    half 

of    section     of    township, 

range  ." 

The  register  contemplated  him  a 
moment  in  surprise,  and  in  blandly 
sarcastic  tones  said :  "My  dear  sir, 
don't  be  agitated.  You  will  have  no 
trouble  in  securing  your  land.  Nobody 
wants  that  country." 

A  town  site  was  laid  off  by  Mr. 
McFarlain — he  being  owner  of  part  of 
the  land — at  the  station  of  Jennings. 
The  other  gentleman  was  not  in  condi- 


tion to  sell  then.  The  gentleman  •  from 
Iowa  next  brought  down  a  few  relatives, 
who  secured  land  near  the  town.  Early 
in  18S6  the  town  of  Jennings  had  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  houses.  Here  and 
there  around  it  had  settled  a  few  Western 
farmers.  This  was  the  first  nucleus  of 
Western  immigration,  and  there  was  not 
a  group  elsewhere,  two  or  three  persons 
at  Lake  Charles  excepted.  Whoever 
came  to  look  for  homes,  came  knowing 
and  seeking  Jennings  only. 

It  was  at  this  very  early  stage  that  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  sent  a  cor- 
respondent into  the  field,  who,  compre- 
hending at  a  glance  the  immense  possi- 
bilities of  this  movement,  and  how  it 
might  be  fostered  and  broadened  by  a 
wide  publicity  and  cordiality  of  com- 
mendation, immediately  embarked  his 
pen  in  such  behalf.  These  letters  were 
very  enthusiastic  in  tone,  but  a  true  re- 
flex of  his  sentiments  ;  and,  being  fervid 
and  truly  descriptive,  seem  to  have  hit 
the  very  heart  of  public  estimation  at 
the  West.  They  were  in  great  demand 
there  for  newspaper  publications  and 
even  the  journals  of  England  copied 
more  or  less  of  them.  This  stroke  of 
journalism  of  the  Times-Democrat  was 
one  of  the  most  signal  and  beneficent 
coups  ever  performed  by  a  newspaper, 
and  its  name  is  now  most  prominently 
associated  with  the  development  of  that 
country,  and  is  indissolubly  interwoven 
with  it. 

Shortly  before  this  campaign  of  edu- 
cation, conducted  by  the  Times-Demo- 
crat, Mr.  J.  B.  Watkins,  of  Kansas,  had 
bought  about  a  million  and  a-quarter 
acres  of  (so-called)  "  swamp  "  land,  and 
shortly  after  commenced  a  brilliant  and 
expensive  development  of  his  purchase, 
which  has  done  much  good  and  ■  still 
continues.  It  was  this  gentleman  who 
founded  the  American,  of  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  about  two  years  after  the  in- 
ception of  the  Times-Democrat's  work. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  in  assisting  to  pop- 
ulate Calcasieu  parish  with  Western  men. 

Another  great  aid  to  development 
and  immigration  was  an  Interstate.  Immi- 
gration Convention,  held  at  Lake  Charles 
in  the  year  1S88. 

Another  move  not  to  be  overlooked 
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was  the  pushing  of  a  little  town,  Welches, 
by  a  gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  pen  of 
Mrs.  Lylie  Harrison,  in  various  weeklies 
of  the  Harpers,  of  New  York,  was  a 
decided  accession  in  commending  the 
area  in  question. 

Another  lady,  well-known  hereabouts, 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Catherine 
Cole,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  descrip- 
tive writers  of  the  South,  and  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  has 
written  much  charming  matter  about  the 
country  in  question  for  her  paper.  It  is 
only  just  to  say  that  some  of  these 
letters  and  several  of  the  sketches  of 
Mrs.  Lylie  Harris  (above  mentioned) 
will  probably  pass  into  enduring  litera- 
ture. 

Still  another,  not  the  latest  but  a  most 
significant  movement,  was  the  founding 
and  building  of  the  town  of  Crowley 
early  in  the  year  1887.  This  town 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  It  was  com- 
mended to  the  public  by  the  same  cor- 
respondent who  had  advertised  the  Wes- 
tern movement  the  year  before,  and  in 
the  same  paper,  the  Times-Democrat. 
Crowley  is  now  one  of  the  best-known 
towns  in  Louisiana.  No  land  within 
two  miles  of  it  is  for  sale  at  less  than 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Its  town  site,  which 
cost  just  a  dollar  an  acre  in  1887,  was 
then  worth  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars, it  containing  just  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  The  town  site,  in  value  of 
lots  alone,  is  now  worth  one  million  dol- 
lars. This  town  was  developed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
Land  Company,  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  sagacious  and  energetic  men, 
who  now  add  to  their  other  qualifications 
large  wealth ;  prominently  the  brothers 
Duson. 

This  immigration  found  Southwest 
Louisiana  an  almost  unbroken  prairie, 
without  roads,  with  few  fences,  next  to  no 
crops,  but  occupied  by  herds.  The  immi- 
grants began  fencing  and  road  making ; 
and  the  country  is  metamorphosed.  At 
first  they  mainly  made  hay  ;  some  tried  to 
raise  cattle.  Of  course,  they  had  their 
gardens  and  orchards  ;  built  new  houses  ; 
brought  in  their  improved  agricultural 
implements  and  stock.  Very  soon  they 
began  to  raise  rice,  and  now  almost  every 
thing  has  given  way  to  that.     There  has 


been  no  such  influx  of  homogeneous 
people  anywhere  in  this  country  as  this 
to  Louisiana.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
so  large  numerically.  But  it  is  almost 
entirely  Anglo-Saxon.  Nearly  everyone 
is  a  farmer  from  some  Western  State, 
and  almost  all  were  well-to-do  before 
they  left  there.  They  have,  in  many 
instances,  paid  a  good  round  price  for 
land  here  to  the  first  settlers,  who  either 
homesteaded  it  or  bought  it  at  a  very 
low  price.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  all  the  sales  to  these  last  purchasers 
is  that  cash  is  the  common  style  of  pay- 
ment for  the  land.  Another  fact  is  that 
many  of  the  parties  from  the  West 
united  the  motive  of  seeking  health,  to 
that  of  bettering  their  financial  condi- 
tion. It  is  almost  amazing  to  see  how 
many  who  have  moved  to  Louisiana 
from  the  West  have  been  cured  of  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia  and  catarrh,  or  have 
been  greatly  benefited.  Hardly  ever 
will  you  find  any  who  are  not  happy 
only,  but  delighted  at  their  change  of 
residence. 

These  immigrants  are  from  every  State 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixons'  line,  but 
mainly  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas,  and  Minnesota. 

Their  number  is  pure  conjecture;  some 
have  put  them  as  high  as  ten  thousand 
farmers.  I  think  half  as  many  nearer 
the  truth.  But  they  have  built  many 
towns,  school-houses  and  churches. 
They  have  introduced  all  the  best 
aspects  of  Western  agriculture ;  all  the 
best  agricultural  implements.  They 
have  utterly  transfigured  that  portion  of 
Southwest  Louisiana.  They  have  in- 
creased the  value  of  lands  fifty-fold  in 
many  instances.  Almost  invariably  they 
have  done  well,  are  contented  and  happy, 
and  are  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with 
the  natives.  They  have  eliminated  from 
the  Western  mind  the  bugaboos  of 
malaria,  moccasins,  murder,  alligators 
and  social  proscription  in  Louisiana. 
The  problem  of  how  to  induce  immigra- 
tion to  Louisiana  is  solved. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  left ;  and 
millions  of  acres  of  cheap  land  are  for 
sale  in  eligible  localities  at  very  low 
prices  in  Northwest  Louisiana,  where 
the  writer  will  seek  to  duplicate  his 
work  in  the  country  herein  described. 
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The  press  is  fall  of  the  notes  of  pres- 
ent distress  in  many  agricultural  commu- 
nities and  dismal  forebodings  ot  the 
future.  The  farmer  of  the  East  is  mort- 
gaging his  home  in  order  to  live  or  to 
enable  him  to  move  to  a  better  country. 
The  farmer  West  is  groaning  under  the 
mortgage  given  for  outfit,  and  the  prices 
on  everything  raised  is  so  low  that  his 
position  has  gravitated  practically  to 
serfdom,  working  for  the  owner  of  the 
mortgage  on  his  farm.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  turn  attention  from  such  a 
sad  picture  to  a  locality  where  conditions 
are  of  a  most  encouraging  character. 

The  writer  has  recently  received  many 
letters  from  Southwest  Louisiana  in  re- 
gard to  the  opportunities  which  await 
active  and  energetic  farmers  in  that  sec- 
tion. Fifteen  years  ago  this  region  was 
a  terra  incognita ;  much  of  the  land 
was  virgin  soil  and  could  be  located 
under  government  or  State  patents  at 
the  nominal  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  to 
$1.25  per  acre.  It  was  sparsely  settled 
by  a  somewhat  rude  but  contented  peo- 
ple, primitive  in  their  tastes  and  happy 
because  a  bountiful  nature  yielded  gen- 
erous support  at  the  expense  of  little 
labor  or  care.  When  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  put 
through  from  New  Orleans  to  Texas  it 
opened  up  this  country  and  drew  thither 
planters,  farmers  and  capitalists,  many 
coming  from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Illinois  and 
Michigan  because  of  the  wonderful 
stories  told  in  regard  to  this  "goodly 
land."  The  contrast  between  the  genial 
climate  of  Louisiana  and  the  cold  winds 
of  the  North  also  attracted  wide  attention. 
One  settler  wrote :  "Come  down  to 
God's  country ;  don't  stay  up  North 
where  you  have  to  work  six  months  in 
order  to  earn  enough  to  buy  coal  to  keep 
you  from  freezing  the  other  six  months." 
Nuts,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  tropical  as  well 


as  those  of  the  temperate  zones,  grow 
luxuriantly;  vegetables  are  planted  and 
gathered  every  month  in  the  year  ;  cat- 
tle graze  the  year  round.  These  furnish 
the  food  for  the  settlers,  and  the  great 
staples,  sugar,  rice  and  cotton,  being 
readily  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
bring  in  ready  money.  The  money  thus 
secured  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
invested  in  machinery,  mills,  banking 
institutions,  schools  and  churches,  and 
developing  landed  property.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  first  signs  of 
prosperity,  which  will  undoubtedly  suc- 
ceed the  long  period  of  dullness  and 
depression,  will  come  from  the  South, 
and  more  particularly  from  the  most 
highly  favored  section  of  Southwest 
Louisiana. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  full  of  en- 
couragement to  those  seeking  homes  or 
new  locations.  Extracts  from  a  few  of 
them  bearing  upon  the  two  most  import- 
ant crops,  rice  and  sugar,  showing  the 
cost  of  raising  and  the  yield  per  acre, 
also  the  selling  prices  of  the  products 
and  the  profit  to  be  expected  under 
ordinary  conditions,  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  they  are  given  herewith  : 

Letters    from    Planters    and    Others    in 

Southwest  Louisiana  Concerning  the 

Culture  of  Rice  and  Sugar. 

RICE. 

Dolby  &  Mason,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
— T'he  cultivation  of  rice  is  very  profita- 
ble, the  average  yield  per  acre  being 
estimated  at  about  ten  barrels.  Present 
quotations  in  New  Orleans  papers  are 
about  $3.00  in  the  rough.  In  order  to 
insure  safe  results  it  is  well  to  have  a 
system  of  irrigation.  Many  have  suc- 
ceeded admirably  and  have  made 
money  rapidly  by  depending  only  upon 
the    rain- fall.       Most    of  our    Northern 
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people  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  rice 
and  cane,  rice  particularly,  as  a  per- 
son can  engage  in  this  enterprise  with 
little  capital.  Cane  is  considered  to  be 
more  profitable,  but  it  requires  much 
more  capital  to  handle  it. 

B.  F.  Robinson,  Iowa,  La. — This 
country  "is  the  poor  man's  hope ;  the 
idle  man's  dream  ;  the  ambitious  man's 
field."  It  will  cost  to  raise  a  crop  of  rice 
about  $10  per  acre,  when  you  depend  on 
the  gentle  "tears  of  heaven"  for  moist- 
ure. Plowing,  harrowing,  sowing  same 
as  wheat.  A  fair  and  average  yield  of 
rice,  as  expected  by  all  who  raise  it,  .is 
about  ten  barrels  per  acre  in  this  local- 
ity. Rice  is  the  crop  to  raise,  unless 
very  handy  to  railroad,  then  cane  can 
be  a  success. 

M.  W.  Vail,  Crowley,  La. — Seed 
rice  to  plant  one  acre  will  cost  $1.00. 
The  labor  of  one  man  is  sufficient  for 
100  acres.  For  tools  he  would  need  a 
gang  plow,  cost  $60 ;  harrow,  $20  ;  broad 
cast  seed  sower,  $16,  and  self-binder, 
$160.  There  are  steam  threshers,  as  for 
wheat  and  oats  in  the  North,  charging 
ten  cents  per  barrel,  rough  rice.  The  extra 
work  in  harvesting  and  threshing  can  be 
paid  for  in  kind.  Fair  average  yield  per 
acre,  ten  barrels,  rough  rice.  'Price  fifty 
cents  per  barrel  less  -than  New  Orleans 
quotations.  On  what  we  call  "  natural 
rice  land,"  no  preparation  for  irrigation 
is  necessary  (save  making  the  levees, 
which  is  quickly  and  cheaply  done  with 
team).  The  highest  ground  had  better 
be  reserved  for  cane  or  other  crops. 
Four  mules  or  three  yoke  of  oxen  would 
be  required  to  farm   100  acres. 

J.  T.  Heeming,  Sulphur  City,  La. — 
The  cost  to  seed  one  acre  of  rice,  $1.00; 
to  cultivate,  $2.00 ;  to  harvest,  $2.00, 
making  a  total  of  $5.00  per  acre.  This 
does  not  include  cost  of  irrigation ;  I 
have  no  experience  in  that  line.  Intel- 
ligent farming  does  not  require  it  in  this 
locality,  owing  to  fact  of  the  certain 
heavy  rainfalls  of  this  immediate  locality. 
Rice  is  no  harder  to  cultivate  than  either 
wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  cost  any  more.  A  fair  average 
yield  per  acre  is  ten  barrels,  worth  in 
New  Orleans  today  from  $2.75  to  $3.50 
per  barrel,  rough    162  pounds,  (barrel, 


3.6  bushels  each).  The  freight  from 
here  to  New  Orleans  per  car  lot  is  21 
cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

J.  Maund,  Jennings,  La. — The  culti- 
vation of  rice  and  harvesting  the  same 
is  very  much  like  growing  wheat  in  the 
North,  after  the  first  year,  which  re- 
quires more  labor  in  making  the  neces- 
sary levees  to  hold  the  water  wherewith 
to  make  the  crop.  We  harvest  alto- 
gether with  the  self-binders.  It  requires 
about  sixty  pound  of  seed  per  acre. 
Fair  average  yield  per  acre  from  eight 
to  ten  barrels  (barrels  3.6  bushels  each). 
The  greater  part  of  the  rice  crop  is 
made  by  what  you  designate  the  tears 
of  heaven,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  flow 
copiously  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Still,  there  are  a  great  many  pumping 
outfits  on  our  bayous,  but  the  cost  of 
running  these  takes  off  considerable  from 
the  profits  of  the  crop. 

A.  F.  Bonnette,  Sulphur  City,  La. — 
It  will  require  four  men  to  plow  and 
plant  250  acres  of  rice  by  the  old 
method,  that  is  with  oxen  or  horses  and 
sow  by  hand  ;  but  with  sowing  machine 
and  other  improved  implements  the 
labor  of  three  men  will  be  amply  suffi- 
cient. You  commence  planting  about 
the  middle  of  March  and  continue  plant- 
ing until  the  last  of  May,  and  it  will  take 
about  one  month  to  harvest  and  thresh 
the  rice,  requiring  about  four  months, 
"at  the  farthest,"  of  labor  to  make  and 
get  ready  for  market  a  crop  of  rice.  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  $1.00  per 
barrel,  3.6  bushels  each,  will  cover  all 
the  expenses  in  placing  it  upon  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  one  day's  run  from  this  point 
to  New  Orleans,  now  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  rice  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

A.  F.  Blackshere,  Jennings,  La. — 
Labor  has  been  plenty  so  far  at  seventy- 
five  cents  to  $1.50  per  day  during  the 
busiest  season.  Farm  hands  get  from 
$10  to  $22  per  month  the  year  round. 
All  kinds  of  machines  are  used  in  rice 
culture,  that  is,  plows,  pulverizers,  har- 
rows, seeders,  harvesters  and  threshers. 
Threshing  is  all  done  by  engine  here. 
Two  men  can  easily  tend  160  acres  of 
rice  on  old  ground,  or  less  on  new 
ground.     The  average  yield  per  acre  is 
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estimated  at  about  ten  barrels  (barrels 
3.6  bushels  each).  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  person  raising  it.  If  he  is  a 
hustler  and  gets  his  crop  in  in  a  reason- 
able season,  then  cares  for  it,  he  usually 
gets  sixteen  to  twenty  barrels  per  acre, 
and  sometimes  more. 

B.  Guyral,  Rayne,  La. — Cost  of 
raising  rice  is  about  $10  per  acre  at  the 
outside  when  in  sacks  and  ready  for  mar- 
ket. Average  yield  is  about  ten  to 
twelve  sacks  per  acre  (sack  averages 
180  pounds,  equal  four  bushels  each.) 

N.  D.  Perry,  M.  D.,  Oberlin,  La.— 
Rice  and  wheat  require  about  the  same 
work.  If  rice  is  properly  put  in  and  the 
proper  water,  one  will  have  no  trouble 
in  raising  from  six  to  sixteen  sacks  to 
the  acre.  Rice  is  our  crop  here,  but 
corn  does  fair  on  same  land. 

J.  V.  Robin,  Leonville,  La. — In  re- 
gard to  the  cost  of  rice  cultivation :  for 
seed  per  acre,  $3,00 ;  to  cultivate  and 
harvest  per  acre,  $3.75.  Rice  is  not  as 
hard  tc  cultivate  as  wheat  or  corn.  The 
cost  per  acre  is  about  the  same.  The 
average  yield  is  ten  barrels  per  acre,  and 
the  present  value  rough  is  $1.50  to  $3.00. 
Irrigation  is  to  be  provided. 

A.  S.  Chappius,  Rayne,  La. — Of 
course  you  know  of  the  very  bad  year 
we  had  for  rice  this  last  season,  drouths, 
storms,  etc.  Well,  with  all  that,  I  should 
say  in  spite  of  all  that,  my  farm  tenants 
made  over  eleven  hundred  sacks  of  rice 
On  about  half  the  farm  (whole  farm  500 
acres  average),  the  other  half  being  in 
their  gardens,  yard  pastures,  etc.,  and 
some  not  tenanted.  On  the  250  acres 
four  and  a  half  sacks  equal  eighteen 
bushels  per  acre. 

A.  F.  Bonnette,  Sulphur  City,  La. 
— Rice  can  be  raised  at  about  seventy- 
five  cents  per  barrel  (3.6  bushels  each), 
and  it  will  take  three  hands  about  two 
and  a  half  or  three  months  at  the  out- 
side to  plant  the  entire  place  of  275 
acres  in  rice.  Harvesting  commences 
about  the  middle  of  September.  Good, 
laborers  can  be  had  for  $25  per  month, 
they  furnishing  their  board.  An  average 
crop  is  from  ten  to  twelve  barrels  per 
acre,  but  can  be    raised    to    twenty-five 


barrels  per  acre  by  using  fertilizers,  which 
it  will  pay  to  do. 

Messrs.  C.  St.  Germain  &  Mar- 
quart,  Lake  Arthur,  La. — I  can  say 
honestly  and  positively  that  he  can 
make  a  big  fortune  in  four  or  five  years 
raising  rice.  It  is  a  little  more  labor  to 
raise  rice  than  wheat ;  also  a  little  more 
cost.  An  average  yield  is  ten  barrels 
per  acre  ;  average  price  per  barrel,  $2.00  ; 
average  cost  per  acre  of  rice,  $7.00. 
Good  farmers,  such  as  you  speak  of, 
may  add  one- third  to  this  with  safety. 
I  know  of  a  number  of  farmers  that 
have  for  the  past  three  years  averaged 
fifteen  barrels  per  acre,  and  their  net 
average  price  per  barrel  for  the  three 
years  was  $2.85. 

SUGAR. 

M.  L.  West,  Vincent,  La. — As  for 
cane,  I  know  there  is  money  in  it,  for  I 
raise  it  myself,  I  make  over  a  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  cane  on  one  acre. 

J.  V.  Robin,  Leonville,  La. — In  regard 
to  the  cost  of  sugar  cane,  it  is  about  the 
same  as  corn  to  cultivate  ;  to  seed,  per 
acre,  $15.  The  average  yield  per  acre, 
1500  pounds.  The  stubbles  are  good 
for  three  years. 

W.  W.  Duson  &  Bro.,  Crowley,  La. 
— We  have  cultivated  cane  in  a  small 
way  and  succeeded  very  well,  the  largest 
cultivations  being  about  twenty  acres, 
having  netted  $30  per  acre  during  the 
last  four  years. 

Jules  S.  Broussard,  Breaux  Bridge, 
La. — Seed  cane  is  worth  $8.50  per 
acre  ;  to  cultivate  will  cost  $15  ;  to  har- 
vest will  cost  $10.  You  get  the  returns 
in  January.  The  roots  last  generally 
three  years. 

Calvert  Andrus,  Edgerley,  La. — 
Sugar  cane  grows  fine  but  has  never 
been  planted  more  than  for  home  use, 
but  there  is  a  sugar  refinery  now  and  I 
suppose  it  will  be  planted  more  in  the 
future,  as  it  costs  no  more  to  raise  it  than 
corn  and  it  is  more  profitable. 

J.  T.  Hemming,  Sulphur  City,  La. — 
The  raising  of  sugar  cane  is  very  profit- 
able, but  the  cost  of  seeding  is  very 
heavy.  It  matures  in  one  season  and 
the  crop  brings  a  return  first  year.    The 
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old  roots  last  about  three  years,  but  new 
plant  is  kept  up  every  year  in  order  to 
make  a  success. 

Thomas  A.  Badeaux,  Thibodeaux, 
La. — One  acre  of  cane  sold  to  the  fac- 
tory at  the  rate  of  $4.00  per  ton  averages 
one  hundred  dollars.  This  is  on  the 
basis  of  twenty-five  tons  to  the  acre. 
There  are  many  instances  where  thirty 
and  thirty-five  tons  to  the  acre  are  ob- 
tained. 

W.  Oscar  Pipes,  Abbeville,  La. — It 
costs  about  $10  per  acre  to  plant  sugar 
cane ;  the  root  will  bring  three  good 
crops  and  you  get  splendid  returns  the 
first  year.  Cane  will  yield  from  25  to  30 
tons  per  acre  and  sells  for  $4.25  per  ton 
this  year ;  last  year  the  same.  It  costs 
more  to  cultivate  cane  than  rice  but 
there  is  more  money  in  cane ;  it  gives  a 
larger  return  and  is  an  almost  sure  crop, 
as  it  stands  a  great  deal  of  either  wet  or 
dry  weather. 

E.  J.  Barber,  New  Iberia,  La. — I 
believe  the  world  does  not  furnish  better 
land  than  can  be  found  in  this  and 
adjoining  parishes.  A  negro  man  hired 
two  and  a- half  acres  and  harvested  102 
tons  and  380  pounds  of  cane,  with  no 
fertilizers.  He  hauled  the  product  one 
mile  and  received  $408.60  for  the  crop. 
I  took  the  figures  from  the  book  of  the 
man  that  bought  the  cane. 

M.  W.  Vail,  Crowley,  La. — Sugar 
cane  does  not  make  seed  in  this  latitude, 
but  is  propagated  by  planting  the  stalk. 
It  requires  four  tons  to  plant  an  acre. 
One  man  can  cultivate  twenty  acres ; 
yield    from  twenty  to  twenty-five   tons 


per  acre,  worth  (the  first  season)  $4.00 
per  ton  at  the  railroad.  The  crop  is 
planted  from  October  to  March  and 
harvested  in  November  and  December 
following.  We  get  three  annual  cuttings 
from  one  planting.  As  to  there  being 
more  risk  in  sugar  than  in  rice,  sugar 
cane  is  a  very  sure  crop. 

Dolby  &  Mason,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
— As  regards  the  cultivation  of  cane,  it 
is  much  similar  to  that  of  corn.  Cane 
is  a  plant  that  does  not  seed,  and  in 
order  to  propagate  it  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  the  stalk,  which  sprouts  from  every 
joint.  One  planting  will  bring  two  and 
sometimes  three  crops.  The  average 
cost  per  acre  of  production  is  somewhat 
less  than  $30.  The  crop  will  bring  from 
$75  to  $150  per  acre,  with  an  average 
of  a  little  over  $100  per  acre. 

C.  J.  Thompson,  Opelousas,  La. — 
Sugar  cane,  I  consider,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  most  profitable  agricul- 
tural industry  in  the  whole  country. 
Men  are  fast  becoming  rich  from  its 
cultivation  where  they  are  situated  so  as 
to  be  easily  accessible  to  a  refinery. 
Cane  can  be  planted,  cultivated,  har- 
vested and  put  on  board  of  the  cars  at 
a  cost  of  not  more  than  $40  per  acre, 
this  is  when  you  buy  seed  to  start  on. 
It  will  yield  anywhere  from  20  to  40 
tons,  which  bring  from  $3.75  to  $4.25 
per  ton.  I  have  a  friend  who  during  the 
past  season  had  60  acres  planted  in  cane. 
He  sold  one  acre  to  a  neighbor  for  seed, 
put  down  five  acres  for  his  own  seed  and 
sold  to  a  refinery  near  by  1700  tons  of 
cane  at  $3.90  per  ton. 


PRESIDENT   WASHINGTON   IN    NEWBERN, 

By   Charles  Hallock. 


Mr.  Irving  Allen,  in  the  February 
number  of  the  New  England  magazine, 
has  happily  recalled  the  incidents  of 
General  Washington's  visit  to  the  New 
England  States  in  October,  1789,  while 
he  was  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  Possibly  an  episode,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  his  continued 
tour  through  the  South  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, fifteen  months  later,  will  be  gra- 
ciously received  through  an  antipodal 
medium. 

It  was  at  the  city  of  Newbern,  North 
Carolina,  where  a  reception  was  given 
him  April  24,  1791,  with  which  his  diary 
declares  he  was  well  pleased.  This  was 
just  one  hundred  and  three  years  ago. 
As  in  the  Eastern  States,  he  traveled  in 
his  private  carriage  with  four  horses,  at- 
tended by  his  official  and  private  secreta- 
ries and  six  servants.  At  the  Neuse  river 
crossing  he  was  met  by  a  small  party 
of  horse,  the  district  judge  and  the  prin- 
cipal residents,  who  took  him  to  the 
Stanly  mansion,  "an  exceedingly  good 
lodging,"  by  his  own  account  where  he 
was  feasted  in  good  style,  but  noted  the 
absence  of  corn-griddle  cakes.  This 
building  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
James  A.  Bryan,  Esq.,  the  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  and  is  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  with  broad  concrete  walls 
and  ornamental  grounds  stocked  with 
exotics  and  semi-tropical  plants  and  fruit 
trees,  the  blooms  of  honeysuckles,  cape 
jessamines  and  roses  mingling  with  figs, 
pomegranates  and  magnolias.  The 
mansion  is  of  wood  but,  although  much 
over  a  century  old,  remains  one  of  the 
chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  town, 
with  its  imposing  square  front  and  its 
interior  decorations  rich  with  mouldings 
and  wainscoting.  It  is  invariably  pointed 
out  to  visiting  strangers. 

In  the  evening  of  the  eventful  day 
there  was  a  supper  and  a  dance  at  the 


Tryon  Palace,  at  the  foot  of  George 
street,  which  was  still  the  social  rendez- 
vous of  the  quality  people  of  the  period, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  right  here,  that 
the  whole  memorable  affair  was  faithfully 
reproduced  three  years  ago  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1 89 1,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial  anniversary,  the  invitation 
cards  and  orders  of  dancing  being  in 
fac  simile,  and  even  some  of  the  iden- 
tical dresses  being  worn  which  appeared 
in  the  previous  century.  General  Wash- 
ington and  Lady  Washington  were 
personated  by  Mr.  W.  P.  M.  Bryan  and 
Miss  Mary  T.  Oliver,  and  sixteen  leading 
citizens  represented  the  republican  court. 
The  ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  new  courthouse, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
flowers,  flags  and  evergreens.  After  a 
few  appropriate  introductory  remarks 
from  Mayor  (Genl.)  Battle,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  court,  in  costumes 
of  "ye  olden  time,"  were  ushered  into 
the  room  and  took  positions  on  either 
side  of  a  dais,  General  and  Lady  Wash- 
ington followed  and  took  places  on  the 
platform,  the  latter  in  magnificent  attire. 
Under  strains  of  sweet  music  from  the 
Italian  band  the  courtiers  formally  pre- 
sented themselves  and  were  received  in 
the  most  dignified  and  courtly  manner 
after  the  approved  regime.  Then  the 
court  minuet  was  danced  by  ten  couples 
of  the  city's  elite.  The  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  "The  Old  North  State" 
were  sung  by  thirty  trained  voices ;  a 
solo  followed,  and  then  a  flower  dance 
by  young  ladies  in  fancy  costumes,  each 
bearing  a  colored  lantern  and  a  basket 
of  flowers.  Supper  ensued,  and  the 
novel  affair  concluded  with  the  "Old 
Virginia  Reel,"  in  which  nearly  everyone 
present  participated.  The  occasion  was 
most  enjoyable  and  the  renaissance 
instructive  and  impressive.     Next  morn- 
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ing,  alter  the  night  of  visitation,  a  select 
party  of  horse  escorted  the  distinguished 
guest  out  of  town,  and  the  President 
continued  his  starring  tour.  His  diary 
mentions  that  at  Greenville  seventy 
ladies  met  him  on  horseback  and  the 
popular  ovations  went  on. 

Newbern  at  this  time  was  a  place  of 
some  2000  souls.  All  its  buildings 
were  of  wood,  except  the  Tryon  Palace, 
which  was  built  of  imported  bricks  at  a 
cost  of  $200,000,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  masses  of  the  population  as  a 
grievous  tax  and  a  wanton  piece  of 
extravagance.  The  main  edifice  was 
destroyed  by  fire  soon  after  the  ball,  but 
the  right  wing  still  stands,  and  is  used 
for  a  chapel  and  school.  ' 

Newbern  always  was  a  courtly  place. 
It  was  settled  by  Baron  de  Graeffenreid 
and  retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Craven, 
from  whom  the  county  was  named,  and 
these  were  followed  by  thrifty  Huguenots 
and  Scotch  Presbyterians  in  after  years. 
Her  population  had  always  been  well  to 
do.  From  1738  until  1747  it  was  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and 
subsequently,  in  1777,  of  the  State 
legislature,  and  from  1754,  when  Sir 
Arthur  Dobbs,  the  first  colonial  gov- 
ernor, took  up  his  residence  there,  until 
the  abdication  of  the  pompous  Lord 
Tryon  in  1771,  it  was  the  centre  of 
refinement,  beauty  and  great  distinction. 
In  1 79 1,  not  only  General  Washington^ 
but  his  compatriot  General  Greene, 
honored  it  with  a  visit,  holding  republi- 


can levees  at  the  house  of  the  patriot 
John  Stanly,  as  above  stated,  to  whom* 
the  country  was  but  recently  debtor  for 
,£40,000  in  good  money  loaned  in  its 
hour  of  need.  And  subsequently,  Presi- 
dent Monroe  broke  bread  at  the  preten- 
tious residence  of  Judge  Manly  on  the 
east  front  which  still  stands. 

During  the  Revolution  several  wealthy 
citizens  fitted  out  privateers  and  brought 
in  much  prize  money  ;  and  at  one  time, 
during  the  flush  period  of  her  West 
India  trade,  no  less  than  forty  square 
rigged  vessels  and  seventy  coasters 
were  owned  and  employed  there.  Even 
to  this  day  many  of  the  ship-owner's 
private  dwellings  remain,  crowned  with 
the  railed  platforms,  built  between  the 
chimneys,  which  served  as  lookouts  for 
incoming  argosies.  Indeed,  Newbern's 
lines  have  always  fallen  in  enviable 
places.  The  tenor  of  her  life  has  been 
as  smooth  as  the  flow  of  the  broadening 
Neuse  on  her  eastern  front.  Even  the 
civil  war  did  not  mar  her  actual  beauty. 
Scarcely  a  wisp  of  her  charming  frond- 
age  was  disarranged.  Only  a  few 
suburban  residences  on  the  Trent,  which 
chanced  to  be  within  the  lines  of  invest- 
ment, were  destroyed,  while  the  old 
earthworks,  gracefully  rounded,  which 
still  environ  the  city,  constitute  no  eye- 
sore, but,  brush-grown  and  tapestried 
with  jessamine  and  sweet  briar,  serve  to 
vary  the  whilom  monotony  of  a  dead 
level  traced  with  rows  of  garden  peas 
and  cabbage. 


LETTERS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMERS, 
GIVING  THEIR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH— VIII. 

[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  eighth  instalment  in  the  series 
commenced  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine.  These  communications  are 
published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Northern  people  who  desire  to 
know  more  about  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South,  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  These  letters  were 
written  by  practical  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western 
people  who  have  made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these 
settlers,  as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


"The  Place  to  Live." 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Wright,  Crowley,  La. — 
Southwestern  Louisiana  is  a  beautiful 
country,  and  the  climate  is  fine;  no  bliz- 
zards and  snow  storms  to  contend  with. 
The  climate  is  not  only  good,  but  the 
people  are  the  most  generous  in  the 
world.  We  came  here  three  years  ago 
last  December,  bought  a  farm,  and  have 
raised  three  crops  of  rice  in  the  "Lou- 
isiana Swamps,"  as  some  of  my  friends 
in  the  North  are  pleased  to  term  it. 
But  anything  and  everything  can  be 
raised  here  without  half  the  labor  it 
takes  to  care  for  the  same  planted  in  the 
North  and  Western  States. 

Peach  trees,  from  the  seeds,  bear  fruit 
the  second  year.  Oranges  grow  here  to 
perfection,  and  figs  until  you  can't  rest — 
I  mean  when  you  eat  too  many  of  them. 
We  have  planted  out  a  fine  large  orchard 
of  them,  and  have  a  few  small  trees 
planted  out  last  spring  which  had  fruit 
on  them  in  the  fall. 

Strawberries  grow  here  in  abundance, 
and  last  summer  I  gathered  wild  black- 
berries that  were  equal  to  some  of  our 
tame  ones  that  are  grown  from  fine 
plants  in  the  North.  And  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  tell  you  I  gathered 
some  of  them  from  the  trees  ;  of  course 
the  vines  had  grown  so  thrifty  that  they 
had  twined  themselves  around  the  trees 
for  support. 

Crowley  is  a  booming  little  city,  and 
the  country  around   is  a  prospering  one, 


and  the  very  place  for  the  Northern  man, 
rich  or  poor,  to  emigrate  to.  We  want 
the  industrious  poor  man  to  come  and 
get  a  home,  and  we  want  the  rich  man 
to  come  and  invest  his  money  here, 
because  we  think  and  know  it  would  be 
a  good  investment. 

Some  people  think  that  good  milk 
and  butter  cannot  be  had  in  this  warm 
climate ;  that  is  all  a  mistake.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  as  good  milk  and 
butter  on  our  table  every  meal  as  I  ever 
saw  in  the  "Country  of  Blizzards."  Cows 
do  well  here  with  the  same  care  we  give 
them  in  the  North. 

And  in  the  three  years  that  we  have 
been  here  we  have  had  no  sickness 
to  speak  of.  Children  go  bare-foot ; 
some  of  them  never  wear  shoes.  I  only 
speak  of  this  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  South. 

The  roads  where  they  are  graded  are 
as  fine  as  the  pike  roads  in  Ohio,  with 
half  the  work  it  takes  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  ;  that  much  time  expended  on 
our  roads  here,  they  would  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
my  friends  before  I  came  down  here 
this  land  was  all  swamps,  and  the  alliga- 
tors and  musquitoes  would  eat  me  up ; 
but  here  I  amj  and  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence, there  is  more  of  me  today  than 
when  I  came  South.  This  is  the  place 
to  live,  so  come  those  who  want  a  mild 
climate  to  live  in. 
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Settled  at  Chattanooga   After  Extended 
Investigation. 

W.  L.  Hobart,  Chattanooga,  Tenn*. 
— After  reading  the  very  interesting 
letters  in  the  Southern  States,  written 
by  Northern  men  who  have  settled  in 
the  South,  I  thought  I  might  add  some- 
thing of  interest,  having  lived  nearly  all 
my  life  in  the  "cold  and  blizzard  North," 
and,  as  a  farmer,  I  know  all  that  the 
Northern  farmer  has  to  content  with. 

I  came  here  in  March,  1S88,  in  search 
of  a  section  of  country  where  one,  with 
small  means,  could  better  his  condition. 

In  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  of  that 
year  I  made  several  trips  by  rail  and 
wagon  through  the  country  adjacent  to 
Chattanooga  in  Tennessee,  North 
Georgia  and  North  Alabama,  and  the 
knowledge  gained  by  these  trips  fully 
convinced  me  that  anywhere  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  to  seventy  miles  of  this 
city  the  most  critical  can  be  pleased.  1 
chose  this  section  for  the  following 
reasons  : 

Climate,  water,  variety  of  soil  and  pro- 
ductiveness, nearness  to  good  markets  and 
transportation,  cheap  lands  and  the 
mineral  resources  (coal  and  iron). 

The  climate  is  all  one  could  wish, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Mild  win- 
ters with  occasional  frost  and  very  little 
snow.  Summers  not  as  hot  as  in  the 
North,  the  mercury  seldom  reaching  95 ° 
in  the  shade,  with  cool  nights.  Water 
best  I  ever  saw,  springs,  brooks  or  wells. 
Soil  in  valleys,  clay  loam ;  foot  hills  mu- 
latto ;  both  very  fertile,  and  produce 
abundantly  all  varieties  of  cereals,  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  and  with  labor  and  care 
combined  in  tilling  the  soil ;  I  know  of 
no  place  North,  East  or  West  where  the 
yield  is  greater  or  prices  better. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  grow  to  perfec- 
tion, good  size  and  without  a  blemish. 
These  lands  can  be  bought  at  a  very 
low  price — $5  to  $10  per  acre.  Valley 
lands  at  $10  to  $25  per  acre,  depending 
on  nearness  to  transportation  and  im- 
provements. As  I  said  at  commence- 
ment I  have  lived  in  the  North,  New 
York  and  Michigan,  have  farmed  in  both 
States  and  I  am  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  North 
and  South. 

I    have    measured     tomatoes     seven 


inches  in  diameter  and  solid  all  through  ; 
cabbage  weighing  fifteen  pounds.  Beets 
and  turnips  large  enough  to  please  anyone. 
Irish  potatoes  finest  I  ever  saw  or  ate  ; 
average  yield  per  acre,  250  bushels, 
and  average  price  eighty  cents  per  bushel, 
and  this  on  mountain  lands  that  can  be 
bought  for  $5  and  $10  per  acre. 

Health  Restored. 

D.  W.  Lewis,  Sulphur  City,  Calca- 
sieu Parish,  Louisiana. — For  several 
years  previous  to  18S7  I  resided  in 
Lycoming  county,  Pa.,  and  while  there 
my  wife's  health  became  so  poor  that 
her  physician,  after  doing  all  that  medi- 
cine could  accomplish,  advised  her  to 
"go  South." 

She  had  not  had  a  comfortable  night's 
rest  in  over  two  years  and  was  confined 
to  a  room  which  had  to  be  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  900  all  the  time. 

Well,  after  some  investigation,  we 
started  for  Southwest  Louisiana,  and  she 
was  not  here  sixty  days  before  she  was 
"doing  her  own  work"  and  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  her  time  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  flowers  and  for  the  last  four 
years,  in  addition  to  her  household 
duties,  she  has  been  running  a  money- 
order  postoffice.  This  has  all  come 
from  climatic  conditions,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  have  outdoor  exercise  every  day 
in  the  year. 

•  And  as  for  myself — I  am  sixty-three, 
but  have  "renewed  my  youth"  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  years.  I  put  in  a  full  day's 
work  every  day  on  the  farm.  We  have 
not  had  a  doctor  in  the  house  since  we 
came  here.  There  are  very  few  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  and  none 
of  diptheria  here.  There  is  not  one- 
fourth  of  the  sickness  here  that  there  is 
in  any  Northern  sections  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  I  attribute  this  differ- 
ence to  the  even,  balmy  climate. 

Now,  as  to  the  possibilities  of  this 
country,  I  will  give  you  my  own  expe- 
rience. 

When  I  landed  here  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1S87,  (not  having  sold  my  farm 
in  Pennsylvania")  I  had  $400.  Not  much 
to  begin  life  in  a  new  country.  I  looked 
around  and  found  a  man  who  had 
entered  a  homestead,  and  although  he 
had  entered  it  in  18S4,  yet  he  had  not 
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done  a  thing  toward  improving  it.  So  I 
purchased  his  right  and  re-entered  it  as  a 
homestead  and  today  have  my  "patent." 

Many  said  I  came  too  late  in  the 
season,  etc.,  but  I  went  to  work,  and 
today  have  a  'home  I  would  not  care  to 
part  with.  Indeed,  I  refused  last  spring 
$5000  for  it. 

I  have  a  nice  bunch  of  cattle  and 
good  shelter  for  them.  The  natives 
here  make  no  provision  for  stock,  but  I 
find  the  stock  appreciate  it  and  profit  by  it. 

I  have,  in  the  fruit  line,  figs,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  loquats,  apples,  cherries, 
Japan  chestnuts,  oranges,  bananas,  grapes 
and  pecans ;  strawberries  on  the  table 
now  (January  24th)  and  will  have  them 
till  July. 

Now,  I  have  no  land  to  sell,  but  I  will 
give  any  further  information  necessary 
to  good  farmers  or  mechanics. 

In  addition  to  all  the  fruits,  we  raise 
oats,  rice,  corn,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
sugar  cane  and  tobacco. 

This  section  is  interspersed  each  side 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  with 
prairie  and  timber,  and  a  farmer  can 
have  a  good  garden  every  month  in  the- 
year.  I  have  peas,  potatoes,  radishes, 
etc.,  just  coming  up,  while  we  have 
others  fit  to  use. 

What  we  want  is  good,  live,  progres- 
sive farmers  and  horticulturists;  men 
who  are  not  afraid  to  take  off  their  coats 
and  work.  And  to  such  men  I  can 
assure  a  greater  measure  of  success  than 
they  could  attain  in  the  North  or  North- 
west in  three  times  the  time  and  with 
three  times  the  capital. 

Land  may  be  had  for  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00,  $10.00  or  $15.00,  according  to 
locations,  etc.  Of  course  some  of  the 
better  improved  places  would  be  some 
higher. 

There  are  not  any  desirable  places  to 
homestead,  but  some  have  large  tracts 
who  would  divide  up  and  sell  a  portion,and 
in  that  way  hundreds  of  good  families 
could  obtain  good  homes  on  easy  terms. 

With  a  Family  of  Ten,   Has   Not  Had  a 
Physician  in  Seven  years. 

Ben  E.  Freasier,  La  Para,  Live  Oak 
Co.,  Tex. — I  came  to  Live  Oak  county, 
Texas,  in  1879.  Engaged  in  farming 
and    stock   raising    on   small  scale.     In 


1 88 1  I  raised  fifteen  bales  of  cotton  on 
twenty  acres  of  land  and  thirty-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Have  made 
from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  each  year,  and  as  high  as  a 
bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  but  average 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  bale 
per  acre.  This  is  a  great  sweet  potato 
country  ;  one  year  made  700  bushels  off 
of  two  and  a-half  acres.  Stock  peas, 
peanuts,  melons  and  everything  that 
grows  on  a  vine  does  well.  Have  sold 
as  high  as  $125  worth  of  water  melons 
off  of  an  acre.  Sorghum  sown  for  hay 
is  finest  feed  crop.  Never  fails.  Fall 
and  winter  vegetation  do  well. 

We  have  good  roads,  no  black  waxy 
land,  and  land  is  very  easy  to  tend. 
One  of  my  renters  last  year,  with  a 
good  span  of  mules,  put  in  and  tended 
ninety-five  acres  in  cotton  and  only 
hired  help  in  chopping  and  picking. 
One  man  with  light  team  can  easily 
work  fifty  acres. 

Came  here  with  almost  nothing;  would 
not  take  $10,000  for  my  land  alone  now 
besides  stock.  Cotton  is  my  leading 
crop.  In  seven  years  with  a  family  of 
ten  have  not  called  a  physician. 
Healthiest  and  grandest  country  I  ever 
lived  in. 

Not  a  Garden  of  Eden,  but  a  Very  Fine 
Country. 

I.  N.  Johnson,  Quincy,  Bee  county, 
Texas. — I  came  to  Bee  county,  Texas, 
in  October  of  1891.  Got  here  with  a 
wagon,  pair  of  ponies,  one  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  sixty  dollars  in  money. 
Bought  160  acres  of  drain  land  and 
material  for  improvement  all  on  time  ; 
I  to  furnish  the  labor.  Had  a  large 
family  to  support.  First  year  on  soil 
made  ten  bales  of  cotton  and  plenty 
of  vegetables.  Second  year,  1893, 
made  eighteen  bales  of  cotton  on  forty 
acres,  and  200  bushels  of  corn  on 
ten  acres.  Most  of  the  crop  was  made 
by  my  two  boys,  aged  thirteen  and 
fifteen.  Have  made  a  payment  on 
land  this  year ;  have  paid  all  living 
expenses  and  now  own  four  horses  and 
three  yoke  of  oxen,  with  which  I  do  a 
good  deal  of  freighting  that  helps  me 
along. 

I  have  succeeded  in  grubbing  all  that 
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was  necessary  and  putting  into  cultiva- 
tion 120  acres  of  land,  100  of  which  I 
will  plant  in  cotton  this  year.  This  is 
the  finest  cotton  country  I  ever  saw, 
considering  the  long  growing  and  pick- 
ing season,  August  to  January.  So  many 
pickings  make  a  big  yield  per  acre.  My 
land  is  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  work 
that  a  man  and  good  pony  team  can 
tend  fifty  acres  of  it  successfully.  Our 
lands  are  level  and  fertile  and  we  use 
cultivators  and  improved  machinery. 
Have  lived  in  Indian  Territory,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  and  this  is 
the  finest  climate  and  best  new  country 
I  have  ever  lived  in  ;  best  show  here  for 
a  man  of  small  means  to  get  him  a  home. 
But  employment  for  labor  is  scarce,  and 
in  most  all  cases  now  a  small  cash  pay- 
ment is  required  in  advance  on  lands, 
and  a  man  to  be  safe  ought  to  get 
here  with  $500  to  $1000  to  buy  and 
improve  land  ;  the  more  the  better.  No 
credit  can  be  had  without  security  for 
supplies. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  healthy  the 
country  is,  I  have  a  family  of  eight  and 
have  not  had  a  doctor  in  my  house  since 
I  have  been  in  Bee  county  except  in  ob- 
stetric cases. 

This  is  not  a  garden  of  Eden,  where 
a  man  is  required  to  do  nothing,  but 
labor  brings  the  best  returns  here  of  any 
country  I  have  ever  lived  in.  Vegetables, 
vines  and  fruits  do  well,  and  while  this 
country  is  very  new  and  undeveloped, 
I  consider  that  it  has  a  fine  future  for  a 
farmer,  where  any  good  man  can  succeed 
at  any  reasonable  undertaking. 

Couldn't  Stay   Away   From  the   South. 

George  B.  Anderson,  Lewiston, 
Bertie  county,  N.  C, — I  am  a  Southern 
man  by  birth,  but  spent  many  years  in 
the  West,  finally  returning  to  my  native 
State ;  but  I  have  never  found  a  finer 
climate  than  in  North  Carolina.  In  my 
garden,  radishes  have  been  growing  thus 
far  this  winter.  Cabbage,  turnips,  let- 
tuce, and  beets  stand  out  in  the  gardens 
here  and  grow  all  winter  long. 

Our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay 
subsoil,  which  will  yield,  when  properly 
treated,  two  crops  a  year.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  soil,  like 
that  of  any  of  the  other  States,  must  be 


manured.  Farmers  the  world  over  know 
that  they  cannot  constantly  take  from 
their  land  and  give  the  land  nothing  in 
return,  without  suffering  consequent  loss. 
Another  thing :  the  so-called  wornout 
lands  of  the  South  are  just  as  good 
as  they  ever  were.  All  thev  need  is 
the  same  treatment  with  manure  that 
the  lands  of  the  North  receive.  Our  chief 
crops  are  cotton,  tobacco,  corn  and  field 
peas.  Our  people  are  hospitable,  gen- 
erous, and  sociable. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
other  States  I  cannot  see  why  North 
Carolina  should  be  behind  any  of  them 
in  the  line  of  manufactories  and  kindred 
industries.  We  raise  the  cotton,  and 
should  manufactnre  it  into  cloth.  There 
is  room  here  for  paper  mills,  with  the 
raw  materials  for  its  manufacture  lying 
at  our  doors. 

With  our  immense  fruit  resources  we 
need  more  canning  establishments  and 
more  evaporators.  Two  crops  of  sugar 
beets  will  grow  here  per  year.  Why  do 
we  not  make  sugar?  In  fact,  we  need 
cotton  mills,  sugar  refineries,  canneries, 
tobacco  factories,  wagon  shops,  broom 
and  box  factories,  paper  mills,  and  many 
other  industries,  and  we  have  the  water 
power  to  turn  all  of  their  wheels. 

Hops  can  be  grown  in  the  South  at  a 
profit,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. Ramie  can  also  be  grown  here, 
and,  if  it  pays  Texas,  it  would  pay 
North  Carolina.  We  can  produce  and 
manufacture  silk  in  our  State,  and  the 
silk  industry  should  be  an  important 
one  here. 

Northerners    Gladly   Welcomed    in 
Georgia. 

C.  D.  Flanigen,  Athens,  Ga. — 
Fifteen  years  ago  I  came  to  Georgia 
from  Philadelphia  and  located  in  Athens, 
receiving  then  a  most  cordial  welcome, 
and  since  every  evidence  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem  that  the  proverbial 
hospitality  of  this  good  people  could 
bestow. 

In  climate  and  healthfulness  this 
section  of  Georgia  cannot  be  surpassed ; 
the  heat  of  the  summer  being  tempered 
by  the  cool  winds  of  this  altitude,  while 
the  winters  are  delightful  and  exhilar- 
ating.    We   have   some    rainy,  uncom- 
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fortable  weather,  to  be  sure,  but  usually 
it  is  only  of  short  duration. 

The  soil,  under  proper  cultivation, 
will  bring  forth  abundantly,  and  I  do 
not  fear  contradiction  when  I  say  that 
anything  will  grow  here  that  is  not 
distinctively  tropical  or  distinctively 
Northern.  Besides  our  cotton,  which  is 
the  money  crop,  we  can  grow  profitably 
corn,  small  grain,  vegetables,  tobacco, 
fruits,  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  grasses. 
Only  yesterday  a  prominent  farmer  here, 
who  was  raised  in  the  blue  grass  region 
of  Kentucky,  told  me  that  with  proper 
working  no  soil  in  this  country  could 
compete  with  Georgia-' s  red  clay  in 
producing  all  these  things,  and  inasmuch 
as  he  raises  one  and  a-half  to  two  bales 
of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre,  his  opinion  is 
worth  something.  The  first  impressions 
of  a  farmer  taking  a  hurried  trip  through 
this  country  are  naturally  unfavorable  ; 
the  land  looks  red  and  sterile,  and  as  a 
rule  the  farms  have  not  the  neat,  tidy 
and  well-tilled  appearance  of  those  in 
the  North,  yet  if  the  visitor  will  inspect 
what  might  be  called  show  places,  but 
.which  are  really  only  well  cultivated 
farms  like  that  of  my  friend  quoted 
above,  he  will  find  that  the  possibilities 
of  this  soil  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated  ; 
nevertheless  it  would  be  unwise  for  any 
man  to  expect  to  bring  the  ground  up 
to  the  highest  results  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Capital,  energy  and  intelligent 
work  are  necessary  here  as  elsewhere  to 
insure  success  in  any  undertaking. 

In  this  immediate  vicinity  we  have 
magnificent  water  powers  aggregating 
ten  thousand  horse-power  in  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  with  only  a  portion  of  it 
utilized.  The  shipping  facilities  are 
good,  with  railways  radiating  in  all 
directions  and  the  cost  of  living  low, 
and  these  advantages  added  to  the  fine 
healthful  climate  ought  to  make  Athens 
and  Clarke  counties  ideal  points  for 
manufacturers,  especially  of  cotton  goods, 
furniture  and  wood  products.  Endless 
stores  of  hardwoods  are  growing  in  the 
mountains  above  us  in  convenient  reach, 
and  original  forests  of  pine,  oak  and 
poplar  immediately  surround  us.  In 
fact  we  have  everything,  except  mineral 
wealth,  that  a  kind  Providence  could 
place  at  the  disposal  of  any  people. 


Personally  my  welcome  and  treatment 
have  been  all  that  one  could  desire,  and 
I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  promising  to  any 
man  or  family  a  hearty  greeting  and  a 
helping  hand  if  help  is  needed  and 
deserved.  Having  married  and  lived 
here  happily  for  fifteen  years,  I  feel  that 
I  have  become  as  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  Southern  people  as  any  native 
born  citizen.  I  still  love  my  birthplace, 
but  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret 
my  change  of  habitation.  With  many 
of  my  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  both 
Northern  and  Southern  born,  I  should 
be  glad  to  welcome  any  good  men  who. 
may  determine  to  leave  the  rigorous 
climate  of  the  North  and  cast  their  lot 
with  us. 

Golden  Leaf  Tobacco. 

D.  L.  Saylor,  Wadesboro,  N.  C, 
formerly  of  Lancaster  county,  the  tobac- 
co section  of  Pennsylvania. — Having  an 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  golden 
leaf  tobacco  I  think  it  would  interest 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  how  it  is 
grown,  cultivated  and  marketed,  and 
something  about  the  profits  of  raising- 
it. 

The  golden  leaf  is  a  distinct  species, 
as  much  so  as  the  Havana  seed  leaf. 
It  is  a  small  variety  seldom  yielding 
more  than  a  thousand  pounds  to  the 
acre.  The  soil  best  adapted  to  bright 
tobacco  growing  is  comparatively  poor 
land.  The  finest  soil  so  far  discovered 
is  on  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad, 
in  the  counties  of  Vance  and  Warren. 

As  soon  as  tobacco  is  cut  it  is  carried 
to  a  barn,  which,  is  made  of  logs,  the 
cracks  filled  in  with  mud,  similar  to  a 
log  cabin,  except  that  the  tobacco  barn 
is  much  higher.  The  house  is  fitted  up 
with  a  furnace  and  flues  running  length- 
wise through  the  building.  After  the 
tobacco  is  hung  in  the  house  as  thick 
as  it  can  conveniently  be  hung,  fire  is 
started  and  kept  up  until  the  desired 
color  is  obtained. 

When  the  weather  becomes  favorable, 
a  little  damp,  the  tobacco  is  taken  out 
and  stripped  from  the  stalk  and  assorted 
according  to  quality;  it  is  then  ready 
for  the  market ;  the  marketing  is  different 
from  the  way  our  home  people  in 
Pennsylvania     market     their     tobacco. 
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At  Henderson,  in  Vance  county,  and 
Warrenton,  in  Warren  county,  are  what 
are  called  sales  warehouses — large  one- 
story  buildings  with  skylights.  Each 
variety  of  tobacco  brought  in  by  the 
farmers  is  piled  separately,  with  a  little 
tag  sticking  on  the  top,  giving  the 
number  of  pounds  and  the  name  of 
the  grower.  Each  warehouse  has  an 
auctioneer  and  daily  there  is  an  auction 
sale  of  tobacco  which  was  brought  in 
the  evening  previous.  There  are  usually 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  buyers,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  warehouse,  who 
gets  a  commission  on  each  pound  of 
tobacco  sold,  is  also  a  buyer,  and  he  is 
interested  in  making  the  tobacco  of  his 
customers  bring  the  highest  price  for 
he  wants  his  warehouse  to  be  popular 
with  the  farmers,  therefore,  the  growers 
get  the  cash  for  the  tobacco  as  soon  as 
it  is  sold,  the  warehouse  proprietor 
paying  the  farmer  and  collecting  from 
the  buyer.  If  the  farmer  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  prices  paid  he  can  notify 
the  auctioneer  at  the  time  that  there  is 
no  sale.  In  this  way  there  is  no  chance 
to  "swindle  the  producer." 

The  tobacco  lands  are  quite  valuable, 
as  the  net  returns  per  acre,  from  the 
tobacco  culture  sometimes  go  into  the 
hundreds  of  dollars.  In  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
the  land  is  considered  as  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  light  golden  leaf 
tobacco  as  the  lands  I  have  referred  to, 


and  they  can  be  bought  at  $5.00  to 
$15.00  per  acre.  There  is  a  demand 
for  good  tobacco,  and  the  profit  is  sure 
'if  attention  is  given  to  its  cultivation. 

The  South  has  thousands  of  acres  of 
idle  land  that  the  native  citizens  are 
anxious  for  people  to  come  in  and 
occupy.  Their  preference  is  for  North- 
ern and  New  England  farmers,  and 
from  my  observation  all  Southerners  are 
anxious  to  accommodate  Northern 
settlers.  I  have  settled  on  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  and  find  the  officials  of  the 
road  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power 
for  emigrants,  especially  Mr.  T.  J. 
Anderson,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  the  pas- 
senger agent,  who  is  careful  to  have 
some  of  his  men  to  meet  strangers  on 
their  arrival.  Such  consideration  goes 
a  long  way  to  make  people  feel  welcome 
in  their  new  homes. 

The  Place  for  Men  of  Moderate  Heans. 

W.  J.  Perrings,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.— 
Eight  years  ago  I  started  for  California 
from  Jersey  county,  Illinois.  By  chance 
I  stopped  at  this  city  and  liked  it  so  well 
that  I  remained.  After  being  here  four 
years  I  traveled  over  other  States  for  two 
years,  and  then  returned  to  this  place. 
In  my  opinion  a  man  with  moderate 
means  looking  for  a  location  can  do  best 
in  the  South.  If  he  wishes  health  and 
a  mild  climate  the  South  is  the  place  for 
him. 
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Handling   Vegetables. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  seeking 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  steadily  in- 
creasing volume  of  Southern  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  must  be  handled 
promptly  in  order  to  secure  good  prices, 
is  preparing  to  concentrate  the  business 
in  Jersey  City.  The  company  has  at 
large  expense  provided  extensive  facili- 
ties for  this  purpose.  The  new  station 
consists  of  an  immense  warehouse  ex- 
tending from  within  a  few  feet  of  the 


river  for  655  feet  up  Bay  street.  The 
width  of  the  building  is  ninty-two  feet, 
giving  a  clear  floor  space  of  over  60,000 
square  feet.  Sections  will  be  allowed 
free  of  expense  to  the  receivers  in  order 
that  they  may  properly  display  their 
goods  to  buyers.  This  new  arrangement 
promises  to  prove  of  great  value  to  all 
shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  N.   P.  Jowers,  one  of  the  most 
successful    farmers    of  Webster  county, 
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Ga.,  has  recently  turned  his  attention 
largely  from  cotton  to  diversified  agri- 
culture and  stock  raising.  Last  year  he 
saved  enough  meat  to  supply  his  planta- 
tion for  twelve  months,  and  now  has  600 
hogs  on  his  farm.  He  has  full  corn 
cribs,  as  well  as  a  full  smoke-house,  but 
is  feeding  his  hogs  on  peas  at  present  as 
he  saved  nearly  3000  bushels  last  year. 
Mr.  Jowers  also  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  fine  stock  and  has  a  good 
herd  of  Jersey  cows,  finding  that  stock- 
raising  is  not  only  easier  but  more  profit- 
able than  cotton.  Where  he  once  had 
hundreds  of  acres  in  cotton  he  now  has 
wheat  and  oats,  besides  several  hundred 
acres  in  corn,  although  he  has  not 
wholly  abandoned  cotton. 

What  one  Carolina  Farm  Produces. 

Henry  Jefferson  of  Edgecombe 
County,  N.  C,  has  a  farm  of  what  is 
considered  "poor  land"  in  that  locality. 
During  the  past  year  he  has  raised  300 
barrels  of  corn,  seventy-five  bales  of  cot- 
ton, wheat  enough  for  his  own  use  and  be- 
sides has  killed  hogs  weighing  10,147 
pounds.  The  place  is  what  is  known  as 
a  five-horse  farm. 

Sisal  hemp  raising  promises  to  be- 
come   a     very    important    industry    in 


Florida.  A  syndicate  reported  to  be 
backed  by  an  abundant  supply  of  money 
has  purchased  about  5000  acres  of  land 
in  Brevard  county,  2000  acres  of  which 
will  be  cleared  and  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  necessary  buildings  will 
then  be  put  up  and  a  first-class  decorti- 
cating plant  be  established.  The  plants 
will  be  set  out  on  an  average  of  about 
700  to  the  acre  in  rows  about  eight  feet 
apart  with  the  space  of  about  eight  feet 
between  the  plants  in  each  row.  The 
people  interested  in  this  enterprise  have 
made  a  thorough  test  and  are  satisfied 
that  Florida  will  become  a  greater  pro- 
ducer of  sisal  hemp.  Three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  have  been  pledged  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  work.  Some  of 
the  more  sanguine  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate, after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
subject,  believe  that  they  will  secure  a 
profit  of  at  least  $200  per  acre. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  in 
Florida  to  test  the  possibilities  of  castor 
oil  bean  culture.  Mr.  R.  D.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  of  Orlando,  has  leased  about  100 
acres  and  will  plant  it  in  beans.  If  suc- 
cessful he  expects  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  castor  oil,  and  will  en- 
large his  planting  operations  in  order  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  raw 
material. 
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How  to  Develop  the  South. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Whatley,  of  Alabama,  writing 
from  Los  Angeles,  CaL,  to  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record,  calls  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  advertising  that  the  Pacific 
coast  is  now  doing  in  order  to  attract 
attention  to  that  section.  The  result  is 
seen  in  the  large  numbers  of  settlers  from 
other  sections,  colonies  of  twenty  to  fifty 
families  moving  in,  Mr.  Whatley  says,  every 
few  days  "I  know  the  South  and  know 
it  well,"  says  Mr.  Whatley,  "and  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  if  its  varied 
advantages  were  placed  before  the  home- 
seekers  as  well  as  the  capitalists  in  the 
East  and  Northwest  with  the  push,  energy 
and  advertising  skill  such  as  I  see  here, 


the  South  would  soon  enter  upon  a  period 
of  prosperity  that  would  surpass  anything 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  America. 
It  all  depends  on  the  one  thing,  advertising, 
and  until  the  South  fully  realizes  this  and 
the  vital  necessity  for  it,  it  will  fail  to  at- 
tract the  attention  that  it  deserves."  No 
other  country  possesses  such  a  combina- 
tion of  resources  as  the  South,  but  to  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  these  and  draw  to  this 
section  the  thousands  in  the  North  and 
West  who  are  looking  for  homes  elsewhere 
persistent  and  extensive  advertising  is  re- 
quired. Throughout  the  North  and  West 
there  is  an  eagerness  to  seek  new  fields, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  turn  the  tide,  which 
once  well  started  Southward  will  continue 
in  increasing  volume.  The  South  must  be 
at  work  ;  its  railroads  and  its  people  must 
be  united  in  vigorous  and  persistent  efforts 
to  attract  capital  and  settlers. 

The  Growth  of  the  South 's  Foreign  Trade. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  busi- 
ness features  of  the  country  to-day  is  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  Southward  tendency  of 
trade  from  the  West.  The  grain  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Western  States,  which  have 
heretofore  found  an  export  outlet  through 
North  Atlantic  ports,  are  now  turning 
to  the  South,  and  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  New- 
port News  and  other  ports  are  assuming 
a  new  importance  in  view  of  the  increase 
in  their  foreign  trade.  The  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  eight  months 
ending  February,  1894,  shows  that  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  from  Southern  ports 
for  that  time  was  1230,203,000,  against  $202,- 
914,000  for  the  corresponding  time  of  1893, 
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an  increase  of  127,300,000,  or  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  increase  for  the  entire 
country.  Comparing  these  figures,  New- 
port News  shows  the  largest  percentage  of 
gain,  the  exports  from  that  port  having 
been  $9,600,000,  against  $5,499,000 — an  in- 
crease of  $4,200,000.  The  gain  at  Baltimore 
was  $6,000,000,  Charleston  $3,500,000,  New 
Orleans  $8,700,000,  Norfolk  $2,400,000, 
Richmond  $1,300,000,  and  Savannah  $4,- 
900,000. 

The  Norfolk  Virginian,  commenting  on 

the  interest  in  immigration   that  is  being 

aroused  throughout  the  South,  says  : 

"It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Manu- 
facturers' Record  and  Southern  States 
of  Baltimore  are  devoting  columns  to  fur- 
thering the  movement  Southward.  In  this 
they  should  not  be  alone,  however.  Every 
editor  who  has  the  interest  of  the  South  at 
heart  should  place  it  in  his  business  creed 
to  say  something  about  this  subject  as  often 
as  possible.  Let  us  force  the  people  in  the 
North  and  West  to  acknowledge  the  right- 
ful claim  of  the  South  as  the  'garden  spot 
of  America,'  then  the  saying  'Westward, 
the  star  of  empire  takes  its  wav,'  would  be 
changed  to  'Southward,'  as  it  should  be." 

In  1866  a  New  Jersey  German  settled 
near  Norfolk.  In  1868  he  determined  to 
go  into  the  trucking  business,  but  at  that 
time  his  means  were  so  limited  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  credit  for  one 
bag  of  fertilizer.  He  has  engaged  in  no 
other  business  than  trucking.  At  present 
he  is  rated  by  the  commercial  agencies  as 
worth  $500,000.  Last  year  he  sold  from  his 
farm  $97,000  worth  of  "truck"  and  paid  out 
$17,000  for  fertilizers. 

Dreariness  of  Life  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley  has  an  article  in  the 
April  Forum  on  farm  life  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Smalley  is  the  editor  of  a  St.  Paul  maga- 
zine, which  has  for  its  aim  the  develop- 
ment and  advancement  of  the  Northwest, 
and  he  has  been  for  several  years  in  close 
contact  with  all  the  varied  interests  of  that 
section.  He  is  therefore  well  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatively  on  any  phase  of 
Western  life.     Morever,  since  he  is  in  busi- 


ness so  closely  identified  with  the  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  the  Northwest  he  is 
not  likely  to  exaggerate  its  disadvantages 
and  drawbacks,  and  the  following  picture 
of  life  on  the  big  wheat  farms  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  most  conservative  that 
could  be  drawn : 

"The  influence  of  large  farms  on  coun- 
try life  is  unquestionably  deplorable.  The 
summer  population  of  the  big  wheat  farm 
is  composed  mainly  of  a  drifting  class  of 
laborers  with  no  attachment  to  the  soil  and 
with  no  interest  in  their  work  beyond  get- 
ting their  pay.  In  the  winter  they  go  to 
the  pineries  or  hang  about  the  cities  look- 
ing for  odd  jobs.  The  winter  population 
of  the  farm  is  reduced  to  a  few  men  who 
take  care  of  the  stock,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  foremen  who  has  a  family.  Usually 
the  manager  and  his  family  go  to  some 
town  to  pass  the  dead  season  A  snowy 
waste  takes  the  place  of  the  tilled  fields, 
and  loneliness  reigns.  The  purpose  of 
large  farming  is  to  exploit  the  land  for 
what  money  it  will  yield  and  not  to  build 
up  a  permanent  community  with  love  of 
locality  and  an  organized  social  life. 

On  the  farms  which  embrace  one  or  two 
sections  the  conditions  are  better,  for  the 
farmer  usually  lives  with  his  family  the 
year  round  upon  his  land ;  but  the  nearest 
neighbors  are  at  least  a  mile  distant,  and 
unsold  school  sections  and  tracts  held  by 
Eastern  speculators  often  make  wider 
gaps  between  the  farmsteads  so  that  there 
is  not  much  visiting  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  farmers'  families  Even  where 
the  farms  average  only  half  a  section  each, 
no  such  neighborly  life  is  practicable  as  is 
found  in  the  older  States  where  the  houses 
are  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  along 
the  country  roads,  and  where  there  is  a 
village  every  four  or  five  miles  To  the 
loneliness  and  monotony  of  rural  life  on 
the  prairies  must  be  attributed  the  re- 
markable prevalence  of  insanity  among 
farmers  and  still  more  among  farmers' 
wives  in  the  great-plains  country  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  Gatherings  of  neighbors 
for  social  pleasure  are  rare.  The  men 
gather  at  the  country  stores  to  talk  politics 
and  crops  ;  but  the  women  are  left  to  them- 
selves in  the  lonelv  farm  houses." 

Compare   this   frightful   desolation  with 

the  ideal  home  and  social  life  of  the  South. 

Congress,  Coxeyism  and  Coal  strikes — 
these  are  the  pests  the  country  is  afflicted 
with  now. 

The  rice  industry  of  Southwest  Louisi- 
ana is  only  six  years  old.  Prior  to  188S, 
there  was   practically   no   rice   raised    for 
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shipment.  In  18S8  the  shipments  by  the 
Sothern  Pacific  road  aggregated  7,000,000 
pounds.  In  1889  the  shipments  were  16,- 
000  pounds;  in  1890,  31,000,000;  in  1891, 
50,000,000,  and  in  1S92  they  reached  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  197,000,000  pounds. 

The  South  loses  a  valuable  friend  and 
ally  in  the  death  of  Mr.  George  W.  Abell, 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Since  the  death  of 
his  father  several  years  ago  Mr.  Abell  has 
directed  the  policy  of  the  Sun,  and  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  paper  has  been  its 
unceasing  advocacy  and  defense  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Abell  was  a  rare  combination  of 
force,  strong  personality  and  extreme  mod- 
esty and  unobtrusiveness.  There  are  few 
men  indeed  who,  having  his  abilities  and 


attainments  and  his  position,  would  live  so 
persistently  and  completely  withrawn  from 
public  notice,  or  who,  living  thus,  would 
make  so  great  an  impress  upon  their  time, 
and  whose  death  would  be  so  great  a  pub- 
lic calamity  or  would  be  so  widely  and 
deeply  lamented. 

A  letter  to  the  Southern  States 
from  Mr.  Isa.  S.  Richards,  real  estate  and 
immigration  agent,  at  Victor,  Iowa,  con- 
cludes as  follows  : 

"The  Southern  States  magazine  is  a 
happy  movement  in  the  right  direction. 
Every  family  in  the  Northern  States  should 
read  it.  There  is  more  solid  information 
in  one  number  concerning  the  manners, 
customs,  thought  and  doings  of  the  South 
than  can  be  found  in  all  other  circulating 
literature.  It  is  only  a  question  of  short 
time  and  the  tide  of  eager  humanity  will 
flow  in  that  direction." 


Immigration  News. 


Belgian   Immigration. 

.  Mr.  Giffroy,  an  envoy  from  Belgium  and 
the  secretary  of  one  of  the  large  emigra- 
tion associations  in  that  country,  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  the  South.  He  was  sent 
by  his  countrymen,  not  the  paupers  or  com- 
mon immigrants,  but  by  the  farmers,  who 
wish  to  do  more  than  merely  keep  alive, 
to  see  what  this  country  has  in  the  way  of 
inducements  and  to  settle  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  traffic  and  establishment  Mr.  Giff- 
roy is  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  the  thousands  of  pamph- 
lets which  have  flooded  the  old  country, 
and  he  has  traveled  over  the  North,  through 
Manitoba  and  along  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  line,  sifting  the  true  from  the 
false  in  those  pamphlets  for  the  benefit  of 
his  countrymen. 

In  pursuing  his  investigations  he  found 
himself  in  Chicago.  He  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  aspect  of  things,  and  was 
going  to  return  to  his  own  country  with  a 
very  unfavorable  report.  He  met  an  agent 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  who  in- 
duced him  to  make  a  tour  through  the 
Southern  States  to  see  if  the  conditions 
there  were  not  such  as  would  be  favorable 
to  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  Giffroy  has  been  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  South,  directing  his  attention  es- 
pecially to  the  region  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  Louisiana  Delta,  and  he  is 
much  pleased  with  everything. 

He  spent  yesterday  in  New  Orleans  mak- 
ing some  arrangements  with  the  agents  of 
the  French  steamship  lines.  The  Missis- 
sippi valley  seems  especially  to  have  taken 
his  fancy.  Its  mild  and  equable  climate, 
its  fertile  soil  and  its  vast  regions  of  ter- 
ritory, as  yet  undeveloped,  seem  to  be  the 
very  places  which  his  countrymen  could 
develop  to  tne  best  advantage. 

The  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  yearly  inundations  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  terror  for  him,  as  he  says  that 
his  countrymen  have  been  all  their  lives  re- 


claiming marshes  and  wet  lands,  and  he 
thinks  that  they  would  be  the  ones,  if  it  is 
possible,  who  could  make  those  lands 
valuable  and  profitable  for  farming  pur- 
poses. 

The  Southwestern  railroads  have  in- 
duced him  to  inspect  the  various  portions 
of  the  country  that  their  lines  extend 
through.  He  expects,  if  his  mission  is  suc- 
cessful, to  bring  many  of  his  countrymen 
to  this  country  by  the  end  of  this  year  in 
time  for  the  crop  of  next  spring. 

Cut  Up  the  Plantations. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Augusta  Chron- 
icle, Bishop  Haygood  of  Georgia,  after 
commending  the  wisdom  of  a  planter  who 
divided  his  1,400-acre  tract  into  ten  small 
farms,  says  : 

"Are  there  not  several  thousand  places 
in  Georgia  that  need  dividing  into  small 
farms?  In  the  old  plantation — the  1,400 
acres  held  together — the  value  was  pos- 
sibly $5  per  acre  The  probability  is,  if  it 
is  held  together,  that  in  ten  years  more  it 
will  be  worth  $3.  With  the  farmers  on  it 
in  ten  years  it  may  be  worth  $20  per  acre. 
We  talk  of  immigration  and  the  need  of 
population.  Georgia  will  not  be  crowded 
when  5,000,000  of  people  find  homes  in  her 
broad  domain.  But  we  should  be  better 
off  to  shrink  to  1,000,000  than  to  swell  to 
5,000,000,  filling  up  with  people  Europe 
doesn't  want.  One  way,  and  the  best  way, 
to  secure  a  large  population  to  Georgia  is 
so  simple  that  the  great  ones  will  hardly 
care  for  it.  Keep  at  home  our  own  peo- 
ple. Every  winter  whole  regiments  of 
Georgians  go  West,  when,  if  land  owners 
had  even  "horse  sense,"  they  would,  most 
of  them,  stay  at  home.  But  none  of  those 
who  leave  us  can  buy  the  1,400  acres  ;  most 
of  them  can  buy  the  140-acre  farm.  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  owns  1,000  acres  he  cannot 
manage.  He  is  growing  old,  and  his  place 
is  funning  down.  He  should  send  for  the 
surveyor  and  divide  it  into  ten  100-acre 
farms,    giving    buyers    reasonable    terms. 
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He  would  have  money,  and  they  would 
have  homes.  And  Georgia  would  keep 
her  own  people — the  best  of  all  people. 
As  it  is,  young  families  'go  West,'  and  the 
remnant  of  the  old  'rich  before  the  war' 
people  are  forever  pinched  to  pay  the  taxes 
on  lands  they  cannot  manage." 

A  Movement  to  Encourage  Italian 
Immigration. 

Italian  immigration  into  the  Yazoo-Mis- 
sissippi Delta,  which  was  threatened  with 
impediment  by  the  contract  labor  laws, 
has  received  a  sudden  impetus  through 
the  propositions  made  by  Captain  C.  H. 
Williams,  of  Greenville,  to  representatives 
of  the  Italian  government,  and  which  have 
met  with  their  approval.  Captain  Williams, 
who  is  well  backed  by  many  large  planters 
in  the  Delta,  offers  to  furnish  all  immi- 
grants who  have  families,  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  with  land  on  easy 
terms,  to  lease  with  privilege  of  purchase 
at  the  end  of  two  \ears,  or  to  sell  them 
land,  to  be  paid  for  in  ten  years.  He  says 
he  can  supply  a  practically  unlimited  num- 
ber of  immigrants  with  homes  in  this  man- 
ner, and  that  his  principals  will  advance 
them  supplies.  It  is  understood  that  none 
but  families  able  to  pay  their  own  passage 
are  desired  The  demand  for  such  tenants 
is  very  large,  and  comes  from  all  parts  of 
the  Delta.  In  an  account  of  a  colony  of 
Italians  who  settled  in  the  Delta  a  few 
years  ago,  published  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Southern  States,  it  was  shown 
that  they  are  thrifty,  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful, and  very  soon  save  enough  money 
to  pay  for  their  land. 

Visit  of  Scandinavian  Editors  to  the 
South. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  given  by  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Railway  through  its  im- 
migration agent,  Mr.  W.  W.  Jones  of  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  a  number  of  prominent 
Scandinavian  editors  from  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Dakota  and  Illinois  have  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  investigation  through 
parts  of  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.  The  party  left  Cincinnati 
on  March  4th  for  the  Cumberland  plateau, 
reaching  Allardt,  Fentress  county,  where 
they  visited  the  German  colony  and  saw 
what  had  been  done  at  that  place.  Spend- 
ing   a    brief   time    in     Chattanooga     they 


passed  on  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
and  there  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
country  tributary  to  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
railway.  The  papers  represented  by  these 
editors  have  a  circulation,  it  is  said,  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  distributed  princi- 
pally among  a  distinctively  agricultural 
class.  The  visitors  were  warmly  received, 
and  reports  to  the  Southern  States  show 
that  they  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
advantages  of  the  South  for  their  people. 
They  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages,  opportunities  and  hospital- 
ities of  the  South  were  far  ahead  of  what 
they  had  anticipated,  and  they  returned 
home  with  new  ideas  as  to  the  attractions 
of  that  section.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
their  glowing  reports  of  the  South  will  be 
instrumental  in  starting  the  emigration 
from  the  North  and  West  of  a  great  many 
Scandinavians  to  the  South.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  there  is  an  interesting  letter  on 
this  subject  from  Mr.  Jones. 

How  to  Attract  Immigrants. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Texas  Rail- 
way Co.  has  been  very  successful  in  locat- 
ing colonies  in  Texas,  and  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  thousands  of  Northern  people 
to  settle  along  its  line  in  that  State.  Vice- 
President  Hovey,  of  that  company,  ex- 
plains the  company's  plan  of  procedure  as 
follows  : 

"After  many  year's  experience  this  com- 
pany finds  that  much  better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  sending  solicitors  direct  to  the 
localities  from  which  immigrants  are  to  be 
obtained.  We  send  solicitors  into  the  coun- 
try districts  where  they  make  appointments 
and  address  the  people  in  the  school-houses 
or  wherever  they  can  get  an  audience,  and 
thereby  work  up  an  interest  in  the  country 
towards  which  we  wish  to  direct  travel. 
This  is  the  line  the  Rock  Island  is  working 
on,  and  during  the  coming  season  we  hope 
to  bring  into  Texas  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  have  means  with  which  to  pur- 
chase homes." 

From  all  parts  of  the  South  reports  are 
coming  about  the  number  of  Swedes  that 
are  settling  in  that  section.  Florida,  Texas 
and  other  States  are  all  getting  a  fair  share 
and  there  are  prospects  of  a  very  large 
movement  of  these  most  excellent  people  to 
the  South.     Mr.  C.  O.  Godfrey,  the  immi- 
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gration  Agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  has  recently  secured  three  large 
ranches  in  Texas  upon  which  he  expects  to 
settle  400  Swedes. 

Quite  a  number  of  Swedes  and  Nor- 
wegians from  the  Northwest  have  recently 
settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Narcossee, 
Fla.,  and  others  are  expected  to  follow  in 
the  fall.  Those  who  have  already  arrived 
are  busy  at  work  getting  ready  for  plant- 
ing peach  trees  and  growing  rice  and  sugar. 

A  few  months  ago  Col.  P.  G.  Meyer  de- 
termined to  establish  a  new  town  in  Florida 
to  be  known  as  White  City.  The  first  set- 
tlers arrived  there  just  three  months  ago, 
and  now  between  500  and  600  men  are  at 
work  in  the  place.  Those  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  town  claim  that  there  is  no 
mushroom  or  boom  feature  to  it,  but  that 
it  is  steadily  building  up  and  destined  to  be- 
come an  important  town.  It  is  largely 
settled  by  Scandinavians. 

Among  the  recent  settlers  in  East  Ten- 
nessee are  Jos  Martindale  and  family,  who 
arrived  direct  from  Liverpool  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engaging  in  farming  in  that  section. 

Some  months  ago  a  colony  of  Germans 
from  the  West  located  in  Maryland,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  their  friends 
throughout  the  Western  States,  having 
heard  such  good  reports  of  the  advantages 
of  Maryland,  are  beginning  to  follow.  Mr. 
Aug.  Rasche  of  Hoyltown,  111.,  has  been 
sent  by  a  number  of  Illinois  German  farm- 
ers to  study  the  work  of  the  colony  that 
settled  in  Maryland  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  advantages  are  such  as  to  justify  the 
coming  of  others. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Meyers,  of  Chicago  has  re- 
cently been  in  the  South  looking  for  a 
location  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony. 
Mr.  Meyers  states  that  he  has  been  in  this 
business  for  a  long  time  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  placing  people  in  Colorado 
and  elsewhere.  He  is  now,  he  says,  anx- 
ious to  secure  3000  or  4000  acres  of  land  in 
the  South  to  be  divided  up  into  small  farms 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  such  people  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Meyers  will,  it  is 
reported,  probably  make  a  selection  in 
Texas. 


Calhoun  county,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  prosperous  counties  in  Ala- 
bama, is  beginning  to  realize  the  desirabil- 
ity of  making  its  advantages  known  to  the 
people  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Anniston  is  preparing 
to  advertise  that  Calhoun  county  is  "the 
garden  spot  of  the  world."  This  is  a  very 
broad  claim  and  will,  of  course,  be  dis- 
puted by  many  other  counties  throughout 
the  South;  but,  whether  it  be  the  garden 
spot  of  creation  or  not,  it  is  certainly  an 
attractive  locatity. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Porter,  of  Minneapolis,  who 
has  recently  spent  some  time  studying 
North  Carolina,  has  purchased  15,000  acres 
of  land  in  Columbus  county  and  expects  to 
locate  a  colony  of  Swedes  on  it. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  immigration 
workers  in  the  South  is  Mr.  M.  V.  Richards, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Mr. 
Richards  has  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  trip  through  the  West  and  North, 
and  reports  that  the  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  increase  of  immigration  to  the 
country  along  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Among  the  recent  settlers 
secured  by  Mr.  Richards  are  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Haskell,  of  Brown's  Valley,  Minn  ,  who 
has  located  at  Beltsville,  and  Mr.  John  Car- 
roll, of  Iowa,  who  has  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery county  ;  while  three  new  families 
from  Canada  have  just  located  in  Garrett 
county.  All  of  these  people  are  reported 
as  having  many  friends  at  their  former 
homes  who  will  probably  shortly  follow. 

Assessor  Jas.  L.  Bates,  of  Velasco, 
Texas,  says  values  in  Brazoria  county  will 
be  $1,200,000  or  $1, 350, 000  over  last  year's. 
This  will  make  a  total  of  about  $7, 500, 000, 
or  nearly  double  what  the  assessed  values 
were  three  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  population,  he  says: 
"Brazoria  county  will,  by  next  election, 
have  a  thousand  more  voters  than  she  ever 
had  before,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
period  shortly  after  the  war,  will  have  a 
majority  of  white  votes.  The  increase  of 
population  last  year  was  caused  almost 
entirely  by  arrivals  of  farmers  from  other 
States  and  counties.  On  one  tract  of 
prairie,  between  Velasco  and  Alvin,  where 
only  three  or  four  families  could  be  found 
eighteen   months   ago,  there   are  now  350 
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new  settlers.  Several  other  neighbor- 
hoods have  nearly  doubled  their  popula- 
tions." 

Messrs.  J.  F.  Johnson  of  Racine,  Wis., 
R.  Mott  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  Dr.  S.  E.  Law- 
son,  E.  Zetterland,  Laneity  Thorne  and  J. 
C.  Evers  of  Chicago,  J.  Nelson  Lewis  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  Geo.  E.  Cribb  of 
Milwaukee,  have  been  traveling  through 
Texas  with  a  view  to  securing  the  informa- 
tion necessary  in  their  work  of  attracting 
immigrants  to  that  State.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
emigration  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
way in  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  Mott  in  Michi- 
gan, while  Mr.  Nelson  is  stationed  at  De- 
troit as  representative  of  the  road  in  Can- 
ada. Following  its  usual  broad  policy  the 
Rock  Island  Company  has  sent  these  rep- 
resentatives into  Texas  in  order  that  they 
may  personally  spy  out  the  land  and  learn 
of  its  advantages.  In  an  interview  while 
in  Fort  Worth  they  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  a  large  emigration  from 
Canada  to  Texas. 


Mr.  C.  C.  Carroll  of  Appleton  county, 
Mo.,  has  sent  a  party  of  five  inspectors  to 
Ocala,  Fla.,  on  a  tour  of  investigation. 
Eighteen  families  from  Missouri  are  re- 
ported as  being  on  their  way  to  that  part 
of  Florida. 

Minnesota,  Ohio  and  New  York  people 
have  been  in  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  prospecting 
during  the  last,  few  weeks.  They  are  re- 
ported as  being  greatly  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  that  section,  and  said 
that  many  people  from  the  States  men- 
tioned can  be  induced  to  move  there. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Dahl  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.,  has  been  looking  around  Maryland 
in  the  interest  of  a  number  of  Wisconsin 
Scandinavians,  who  are  thinking  of  leaving 
that  region  and  coming  South.  Mr.  Dahl 
reports  that  they  are  getting  tired  of  the 
Northwest  with  its  blizzards  and  cyclones 
and  ruined  crops,  and  learning  of  the 
attractions  of  the  more  favored  South  are 
talking  of  coming  this  way  in  large  numbers. 


Real  Estate  News. 


The  New  Orleans  Swamp  Land  &  Recla- 
mation Company  owns  about  3000  acres  of 
land  close  to  that  city.  Under  a  drainage 
system  now  being  constructed  in  New  Or- 
leans this  property  will  be  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
This  tract  of  land  is  traversed  by  two  rail- 
roads, two  shell  drive  roads  and  a  good 
dirt  road  which  will  shortly  be  improved. 
As  soon  as  the  drainage  operations  are 
completed  the  land  will  all  be  subdivided 
and  sold  out  for  truck  gardens.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  it  will  furnish  homes  for  1000 
people. 

Mr.  John  R.  Young  of  Savannah  has,  it 
is  reported,  purchased  for  the  Suwanee 
Turpentine  Company  of  that  city  75,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Clinch  county,  Ga., 
which  will  be  operated  for  turpentine  and 
lumber. 

Reports  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  show 
considerable  activity  and  a  decided  increase 
as  compared  with  last  year.  A  large  num- 
ber of  residences  are  under  construction, 
and  a  number  of  store  and  office  buildings, 
including  one  100x95  feet  three  stories ; 
another  50x95  and  another  100x200.  A  Scot- 
tish syndicate,  owning  a  lot  150x100,  have 
decided  to  build,  and  plans  have  been 
drawn  for  the  structure. 

Mr.  John  Hubner  of  Baltimore  has  pur. 
chased  120  acres  of  land  about  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  and  will  lay  it  out 
into  building  lots.  Boston  people  are  ne- 
gotiating to  purchase  some  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  of  land  about  five  miles  from  Balti- 
more for  the  same  purpose  while  a  number 
of  other  deals  are  in  prospect.  Indications 
point  to  increased  activity  in  real  estate  at 
Baltimore,  especially  in  suburban  property. 
The  remarkable  industrial  progress  of  the 
city  is  causing  a  general  awakening 
throughout  the  country  to  the  fact  that 
Baltimore  is  the  only  large  city  in  the 
United  States  that  has  not  had  a  suburban 


boom,  and,  doubtless,  this  city  will  have 
such  a  Doom  in  the  near  future  just  as  all 
other  cities  have  had. 

The  New  England  Investment  Co.  has 
been  chartered  at  Norfolk,  its  purpose  be- 
ing to  make  investments,  engage  in  manu- 
facturing, etc.  F.  P.  Rundell  is  president ; 
Wm.  F.  Adancourt,  vice-president,  and  E. 
A.  Honeman,  secretary-treasurer  ;  capital 
stock  $25,000. 

Archer  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
towns  in  Florida,  and  considerable  real 
estate  is  said  to  be  selling  for  early  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Day  of  Boston  has  bought  a 
farm  in  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  stock-raising  business  for  his  sons. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Disston  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  great  work  of  reclaiming  several 
million  acres  of  land  in  Florida  has  been 
described  in  the  Southern  States,  said 
in  a  recent  interview  in  Washington  that 
his  next  move  would  be  to  settle  up  this 
land  with  a  desirable  class  of  farmers.  He 
has  already  secured  quite  a  number  from 
the  Northwest  and  now  has  negotiations 
in  progress  for  bringing  over  a  good  many 
European  colonies.  The  land  will  be  cut 
up  into  small  tracts  and  sold  on  easy  terms. 
It  will  produce  magnificent  crops  of  sugar 
cane,  rice,  vegetables  and  fruit.  The- men 
who  dared  to  invest  millions  of  dollars  in 
such  a  gigantic  undertaking  as  this  which 
Mr.  Disston  headed  years  ago,  will  doubt- 
less soon  begin  to  reap  an  abundant  profit 
from  their  venture. 

Notwithstanding  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer weather  the  activity  in  real  estate  and 
building  matters  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  shows  no 
let-up.  Real  estate  deals  are  said  to  be, 
numerous  and  residence  lots  are  advanc- 
ing in  price.  Every  contractor  in  the  city 
is  said  to  have  enough  work  on  hand  to 
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keep  him  busy  for  the  next  three  months, 
even  without  taking  any  other  orders. 

Mr.  Chas.  J.  Theard  has  recently  pur- 
chased  a   corner  lot  in   New  Orleans  for 

$70,000. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baker,  county  judge,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  says  that  the  transfers  of 
real  estate  in  Jacksonville  during  the  past 
month  have  exceeded  the  transfers  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  "  There  is," 
said  Judge  Baker,  "something  of  a  boom 
in  real  estate  in  Jacksonville  at  the  present 
time.  The  sales  are  not  confined  to  any 
one  locality,  but  cover  the  entire  city, 
although  the  greatest  activity  is  in  subur- 
ban property." 

There  is  great  activity  in  Ybor  City,  a 
suburb  of  Tampa,  in  the  building  of  cigar 
factories.     The  cigar  manufacturers  of  Key 


West,  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
Tampa  have  been  moving  to  that  place 
very  rapidly  and  some  eight  or  ten  new 
factories  have  recently  been  contracted  for. 

Messrs.  Frymier  &  Rogers  of  Velasco, 
Texas,  real  estate  agents,  have  recently 
sold  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Shepperd  of  West  Point, 
Neb.,  700  acres  of  land  known  as  Sandy 
Point.  This  is  a  very  rich  tract  of  land 
having  ample  railroad  facilities.  The  pur- 
chaser expects  to  divide  it  up  and  sell  it 
to  settlers  from  his  former  home. 

A  tract  of  1543  acres  of  land  near 
Taylor,  Texas,  has  just  been  sold  to  Mrs. 
M  J.  Cox,  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  cut  it 
up  into  small  farms  and  sell  to  settlers. 

A  1500-ACRE  tract  of  sugar  land  near 
Velasco,  Texas,  has  recently  been  sold  for 
$4500,  one  half  cash. 


General  Notes. 


Grape  Growing  in  Florida. 

As  an  instance  of  the  adaptability  of 
land  on  the  upper  east  coast  of  Florida  to 
grape  culture  the  experience  of  some  of 
the  growers  in  St.  John's  county  may  be 
cited.  Moultrie  is  a  small  settlement  situ- 
ated on  Moultrie  creek,  and  not  far  from  the 
Matanzas  river,  just  five  miles  south  of 
St.  Augustine.  Four  years  ago  only  a  few 
families  lived  there,  and  no  particular 
industry  was  developed.  Among  the  few 
winter  residents  were  Charles  Terry  and 
family  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Terry 
was  an  extensive  hop  grower  in  New  York 
State  and  built  a  winter  home  at  Moultrie, 
because  he  was  attracted  by  the  beautiful 
scenery  and  healthfulness  of  the  section. 

In  experiments  with  what  he  at  first  con- 
sidered a  worthless  soil,  Mr.  Terry  found 
that  it  seemed  to  be  especially  adapted  to 
grape  culture.  He  planted  a  number  of 
varieties  and  waited  for  results.  The  vines 
were  planted  in  March,  and  in  June  of  the 
following  year  the  vines  were  bearing  fruit. 
From  that  day  to  this  men  have  been  con- 
stantly at  work  clearing  land  in  that  section 
to  be  planted  in  grapes. 

There  are  now  over  225  acres  in  grape 
vineyards  in  the  Moultrie  neighborhood 
alone.  They  are  from  one  to  four  years 
old  and  are  planted  almost  entirely  in 
"White  Niagaras."  There  are  a  few 
"White  Diamonds,"  and  the  firm  of 
Hubbard,  Lake  &  Lawrence  has  devoted 
quite  an  acreage  to  fine  grapes  for  wine- 
making.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
marketed  on  the  stems.  There  are  about 
twenty  individuals  and  firms  engaged  in 
the  industry,  their  vineyards  ranging  in 
size  from  five  to  fifty  acres. 

The  entire  cost  of  a  ten-acre  vineyard, 
as  the  price  of  land  now  holds,  is  about 
$1700.  This  includes  the  purchase  of  land 
at  #45.00  per  acre,  which  is  the  maximum 
price,  cost  of  clearing,  fencing,  vines, 
posts,  wires,  labor,  planting  (600  to  the 
acre),  in  fact  everything  necessary  to  put  a 


vineyard  in  shape.  These  vines  will  yield 
from  one  to  five  bunches  per  vine  sixteen 
months  after  planting,  but  it  is  best  not  to 
let  them  fruit,  as  the  strength  should  go 
into  the  wood  the  first  year. 

The  second  year  these  vines  will  yield 
1000  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  third  year 
two  tons  to  the  acre.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
June  and  is  all  harvested  before  the  second 
week  in  July.  It  nets  the  grower  for  the 
entire  crop  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
pound — in  some  instances  nearly  double 
that  amount.  The  fruit  reaches  the 
Northern  and  Western  markets  at  a  time 
when  there  are  no  other  small  fruits  to  be 
had,  and  in  consequence  the  prices  ob- 
tained during  the  first  ten  days  of  ship- 
ment frequently  go  as  high  as  fifty  and 
seventy-five  cents,  and  even  $1.00  per 
pound.  A  ten-acre  vineyard  in  the  third 
year  from  the  planting  will  ordinarily  bring 
in  the  grower  an  average  of  $350  per  acre, 
net,  or  $3500  for  the  entire  crop. 

The  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  &  Indian 
River  railway,  which  penetrates  the  entire 
east  coast  of  Florida  for  nearly  400  miles, 
is  especially  liberal  in  its  policy  toward  the 
fruit-growers,  putting  on  ventilated  cars  and 
running  its  freight  trains  during  the  ship- 
ping season  on  a  very  fast  schedule.  The 
industry  of  grape  growing  is  not  an 
intricate  one,  and  the  profits  in  it  on  the 
east  coast — as  well  as  the  supplementary 
business  of  wine-making — are  attracting 
there  men  of  small  capital  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  contrast  between  the  South  and  the 
North — the  advantage  of  one  and  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  other — are  very  strik- 
ingly pointed  out  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  P. 
Bowser,  of  Dallas,  Texas  to  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record.  Mr.  Bowser,  in  discussing 
the  advantages  of  the  South  for  manufac- 
turing, says  : 

"The  New  England  manufacturer  goes 
to   California  for  his  wool,  Texas  for  his 
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cotton,  Colorado  for  hides,  Pennsylvania 
for  iron,  Canada  for  timber,  Nova  Scotia 
for  coal,  and  after  gathering  all  these  raw 
materials  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  sends  to  Texas  for  beef,  Kansas  for 
wheat,  Iowa  for  corn,  Illinois  for  pork, 
Virginia  for  vegetables,  Florida  for  fruit, 
until  he  has  gathered  his  food  products 
from  as  many  different  sections  with  which 
to  feed  his  operatives.  Now,  we  can  show 
one  county  of  thirty  miles  square  in  Texas 
that  can  produce  all  of  these  products,  and 
more,  in  the  midst  of,  and  tributary  to, 
15,000,000  of  people  who  are  practically 
without  factories  of  any  kind.  Think  of  it 
— all  the  raw  materials  entering  into  all 
lines  of  manufacturing,  and  soil  capable  of 
producing  at  the  same  time  all  the  food 
supplies,  and  under  it  coal  for  steam-making 
purposes  ;  everything,  in  fact,  at  the  door 
of  the  factory  inviting  New  England  capi- 
tal and  skill  from  a  country  that  produces 
none  of  these  materials  or  supplies.  A 
rich  harvest  awaits  the  manufacturers  in 
this  field,  so  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

"Our  people,  too,  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  diversified  industries 
and  will  give  capital  seeking  such  invest- 
ment a  hearty  welcome.  I  had  the  honor 
to  introduce  in  the  senate  of  our  last  legis- 
lature a  bill  providing  for  the  exemption 
of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  which 
will  doubtless  pass  both  houses  at  its  next 
session.  We  are  determined  down  here  to 
do  what  we  can  to  make  the  advent  of 
manufactories  into  the  South  pleasant  as 
well  as  profitable." 

A  letter  from  Macon,  Ga.,  says  :  "With- 
in the  past  three  years  Northern  capital  has 
been  invested  in  fruit  lands  in  this  section 
in  the  purchase  of  some  10,700  acres,  on 
which  612,000  peach  trees  have  been 
planted,  142,000  are  in  bearing  now,  and 
200,000  will  be  in  bearing  this  season  ;  58,- 
000  grape  vines  are  in  bearing,  and  21,000 
additional  have  been  planted  this  year : 
50,000  pear  trees,  one-half  of  which  are  in 
bearing,  and  the  other  half  will  be  in  a 
year  or  two ;  8,000  car-loads  of  melons 
come  from  this  section  annually." 

Baker  Brothers,  who  live  near  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  say  that  they  have  made 
the  last  two  years  $1200  an  acre  raising 
plums. 


The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia 
Railroad  through  Mr.  B.  W.  Wrenn  of 
Knoxville,  the  passenger  agent,  is  sending 
out  to  the  North  and  West  some  attractive 
literature  calculated  to  create  a  longing 
in  the  hearts  of  the  denizens  of  that  blizzard 
region  for  the  genial  climate  of  the  country 
South. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Waco,  Texas, 
believes  the  time  has  come  for  some  liberal 
advertising  to  make  known  the  advantages 
of  Texas.  The  directors  of  the  club  are 
sending  out  a  circular  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  business  men  of  the 
State  in  a  plan  broad  enough  to  do  justice 
to  such  an  empire.  In  this  circular  it  is 
urged  that  Texas  ought  to  have  spent  a 
million  dollars  during  the  last  few  years 
in  making  known  its  attractions  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Nichols,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  has  been  in  the  South 
recently  looking  for  a  site  for  the  great 
cotton  mill  that  is  to  be  built  by  this  New 
England  concern.  The  Dwight  Company 
recently  decided  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  from  $1, 200,000  to  $1,800,000  in  order 
to  build  a  mill  in  the  South  to  manufacture 
coarse  goods. 

The  Southern  Slate  Company  has  been 
chartered  at  Atlanta,  and  proposes  to  op- 
erate slate  quarries.  The  incorporators 
are  W.  M.  Keiley,  W.  W.  Kingston  and 
George  P.  Howard  ;  capital  stock  is  placed 
at  $25,000. 

The  Mobile  Commercial  Club  is  endeav- 
oring to  secure  the  erection  of  a  250,000- 
bushel  grain  elevator.  A  stock  company 
is  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hodge  of  Newnansville,  Fla., 
harvested  2500  bushels  of  corn  from  fifty 
acres.  After  retaining  enough  for  his  own 
use  he  sold  the  remainder  for  $1200.  He 
also  realized  $600  on  his  cotton  crop.  As 
he  is  running  a  small  farm,  employing  only 
three  plows  on  his  place,  farming  would 
seem  to  be  a  profitable  business  in  his 
section. 

The  growth  of  Baltimore's  manufactur- 
ing interests  is  an  indication  of  the  general 
advance  that  is  being  made  by  the  South. 
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According  to  a  census  bulletin  lately  issued, 
Baltimore  had  in  1890  5265  factories,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  192,723,000;  the 
number  of  hands  employed  was  83,745,  and 
the  wages  paid  for  the  year  $35,914,000. 
The  magnitude  of  these  figures  can  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  comparison.  Take 
Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
busiest  industrial  States  of  the  Union.  In 
1890  Baltimore's  manufacturing  interests 
almost  equalled  Rhode  Island's.  Against 
the  83,000  hands  employed  in  Baltimore, 
the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island  employed 
85,000 ;  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in 
Rhode  Island  was  $37,000,000,  or  only 
$2,000,000  more  than  in  Baltimore.  Since 
1S80  the  industrial  progress  of  this  city  has 
been  so  rapid  that  Baltimore  now  has  up- 
wards of  $112,000,000  invested  in  manufac- 
turing, and  over  100,000  hands  employed 
in  factories,  whose  wages  aggregate  over 
$42,000,000  a  year. 

The  Mountain  Lake  Land  Company,  of 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  which  bought  over 
100,000  acres  of  mineral  and  timber  lands 
in  that  State  a  few  years  ago,  has  just  sold 
26,000  acres  of  timber  land  to  the  Moun- 
tain Lake  Lumber  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
John  Sweet,  Monon  Block,  Chicago,  is 
president.  The  new  company  has  been 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000.  It  will  build  a 
railroad  and  saw  mills  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  this  great  tract. 

There  is  great  rejoicing  in  Middles- 
borough,  Ky.,  over  the  letting  of  contracts 
which  promise  to  insure  the  early  starting 
up  of  the  great  furnace  and  steel  plant 
built  at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000  by  English 
capitalists.  The  supply  of  water  being  in- 
adequate the  water  company  has  made 
contracts  for  the  enlargement  of  its  plant, 
which  when  completed  in  about  two 
months  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply 
for  the  use  of  the  steel  company.  That 
company  is  under  contract  to  blow  in  its 
furnaces  and  start  up  its  steel  works  as 
soon  as  it  can  secure  sufficient  water. 

The  Ammons  Implement  Manufacturing 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Houston, 
Texas,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  A 
complete  plant  will  be  built  for  the  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  full  equipment  of  machinery 
has  already  been  received.  Employment 
will  be  given  to  100  men  at  the  start. 


One  of  the  steamers  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Company  recently  took  on  one 
trip  to  New  York  30,000  blue-fish. 


RAILROADS. 

Mr.  John  Gill,  president  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Company  of  Baltimore,  has 
recently  been  made  receiver'  of  the 
Cape  Fear  &  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad. 
The  road  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  physi- 
cally and  financially,  but  its  operations  had 
been  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
construction  company  that  originally  built 
it.  On  this  account  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in 
order  to  straighten  out  its  affairs. 

The  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railroad, 
which  was  sold  at  a  receiver's  sale  in  Nor- 
folk recently,  was  purchased  by  B.  Newgass 
&  Company  of  London  on  behalf  of  the 
bondholders.  It  is  believed  that  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  extension  of 
this  line  towards  the  coal  fields  of  South- 
west Virginia  in  order  to  open  up  a  new 
coal  route  to  Norfolk. 

An  extensive  electric  railway  system  is 
to  be  built  through  several  counties  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  object 
being  to  connect  a  number  of  small  towns 
and  handle  the  freight  traffic,  especially 
the  peach  business,  of  the  regions  through 
which  this  line  will  pass.  Some  leading 
bankers  of  Baltimore,  including  W.  S. 
Bosley,  Middendorf,  Oliver  &  Co.,  John 
S.  Gittings  and  others,  are  interested  in 
this  company.  At  first  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  will  be  built,  and  later  this  will  pro- 
bably be  doubled. 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  railroad  from  San  Antonio  to  Ve- 
lasco  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  river  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  line  will  be 
about  170  miles  long.  This  new  road  will 
open  up  an  important  country,  much  of 
which  is  already  thickly  settled. 

The  Knoxville,  Cumberland  Gap  & 
Louisville  Railroad,  running  from  Knox- 
ville to  Middlesborough,  Ky.,  has  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  East  Tennessee, 
Virginia  &  Georgia  Line. 

New  York  capitalists  propose  to  furnish 
$4,000,000  for  changing  the  street  railway 
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system  of  New  Orleans  into  electric  lines, 
on  which  work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Baltimore  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  the  centre  of  more  electric  railway 
building  probably  than  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  During  that  time  about 
$  15,000,000  have  been  invested  in  new  elec- 
tric and  cable  roads,  and  at  present  some 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  cost  from  $4,- 
000,000  to  $5,000,000  are  either  under  con- 
struction or  to  be  built  this  summer.  In 
addition  to  this  two  lines  have  been  pro- 
jected to  Washington,  and  at  least  one  of 
them  will  doubtless  be  actively  pushed 
this  summer  and  probably  completed 
before  the  year  is  out. 

The  Pine  Bluff  &  Eastern,  an  Arkansas 
narrow-gauge  line  in  operation  from  Rob 
Roy  to  Swan  Lake,  is  to  be  extended  fif- 
teen miles  to  Gillett  to  connect  with  the 
Stuttgart  &  Arkansas  River  Road,  giving 
that  section  of  Arkansas  county  an  outlet 
to  Little  Rock  over  the  Cotton  Belt  system. 
The  Pine  Bluff  and  the  Stuttgart  roads  are 
owned  by  F.  M.  Gillett,  5  Wall  street, 
New  York. 


HOTELS. 

A  Great  Virginia  Hotel. 

Virginia's  great  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sort, Old  Point,  is  soon  to  have  another 
magnificent  hotel  to  divide  with  the  Hygeia 
the  honors  of  that  place.  The  Chamber- 
laine  Hotel,  which  had  been  nearly  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000  when  finan- 
cial difficulties  overtook  the  company  a 
year  or  more  ago,  has  now  been  taken  in 
hand  and  will  be  promptly  finished.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  modern  and  costly  re- 
sort hotels  in  the  country.  It  is  built  en- 
tirely of  brick  and  iron  and  has  every  late 
improvement  and  novelty  known  in  the 
most  modern  city  hotel.  The  elevators 
run  in  iron  shafts,  the  stairs  are  of  iron  and 
the  inner  walls  are  brick  from  cellar  to  roof. 
A  great  ice-making  plant  will  not  only  sup- 
ply ice,  but  will  send  chilled  air  to  all  the 
numerous  refrigerators  in  the  building.  An 
apparatus  for  filtering  rain  water  and  for 
condensing  salt  water  will  guarantee  the 
purity  of  this  portion  of  the  drinking  sup- 
ply of  the  guests.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  bath-rooms,  and  in  every 


one  there  are  four  faucets — one  for  hot 
water  and  one  for  cold,  and  one  for  hot  sea 
water  and  one  for  cold  sea  water.  The 
hotel  has  554  rooms  and  can  accommodate 
1000  guests.  The  main  parlor  is  182  feet 
long  and  fifty-one  feet  wide,  while  the  ball- 
room is  about  100  feet  square.  Mr.  John 
F.  Chamberlaine,  of  Washington,  the  orig- 
inator of  this  magnificent  undertaking, 
states  that  the  hotel  will  be  positively 
opened  in  July. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Dunn,  proprietor  of  the  Carl- 
ton Hotel  of  Jacksonville,  has  taken  the 
management  of  the  St.  Simon's  Island 
Hotel,  located  on  St.  Simon's  Island  about 
seven  miles  from  Brunswick.  This  hotel 
will  accommodate  about  350  people,  and  in 
addition  to  it  a  large  number  can  be  cared 
for  in  the  sixty  or  more  cottages  which  are 
managed  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  new  Hotel  Imperial  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  has  been  opened  with  forty-five 
guests  registered  on  the  first  day. 

The  arrivals  at  the  Everett  Hotel,  Jack- 
sonville, during  the  past  season  amounted 
to  12,000 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Recent  Visit  of  Scandinavian  Editors 
to  the  South. 

Port  Huron,  April  24,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

A  propos  to  the  Scandinavian  editorial 
visit  to  and  through  the  South,  I  trust  that 
you  will  pardon  a  few  comments.    . 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  mil- 
lions, or  over  one-quarter,  of  the  Scandi- 
navian population  of  the  world  in  America. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  are  located  in 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota  and  Illinois. 
They  are  still  coming  into  this  country  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  60,000  each  year  and 
almost  invariably  head  for  the  West,  where 
their  friends  have  preceded  them.  Before 
coming  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  other 
portions  of  the  United  States.  After  a  few 
years  residence,  however,  they  become 
Americanized  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  realize  that  there  is  a  more 
genial  climate  and  productive  soil  within 
reach,  and  toward  it  they  are  now  turning 
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their  attention.  Meantime,  they  have  ac- 
cumulated some  means  and  considerable 
experience,  and  are  much  preferable  to 
fresh  arrivals. 

No  class  of  foreigners  make  better  citi- 
zens, more  reliable  assistants,  or  agreeable 
neighbors.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  an  honest, 
industrious,  law-abiding  people,  who  make 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  community, 
and  are  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  South. 

About  ninety  per  cent,  are  agriculturists 
who  know  how  to  make  the  most  out  of 
the  soil,  and  who  will  never  fail  to  pay  for 
a  piece  of  land  if  careful,  persistent  and 
intelligent  operation  will  bring  remunera- 
tion sufficient  to  meet  obligations.  They 
are  the  people  needed  by  the  South  to  oc- 
cupy and  improve  the  large  areas  of  fertile 
lands  that  now  lie  idle.  They  would  assist 
in  making  good  roads,  building  churches 
and  schools.  They  would  add  to  the  taxa- 
ble income  and  wealth  of  the  State  and 
aid  in  maintaining  law  and  order  Being 
accustomed  to  intensive  farming,  their 
holdings  would  be  small  and  in  direct  con- 
tradistinction to  present  disastrous  meth- 
ods, and  one  result  would  be  a  rapid  en- 
hancement in  the  values  of  real  estate. 
They  would  furnish  reliable  help  for  plant- 
ers not  only  outside  but  in  their  homes,  all 
of  which  would  tend  to  relief  from  many 
cares  and  anxieties  now  endured. 

They  are  a  people  who  place  a  great  reli- 
ance upon  the  opinion  of  their  editors  and 
clergymen,  and  may  be  termed  "grega- 
rious." With  them,  as  with  all  other  clas- 
ses, it  is  necessary  to  induce  representative 
men  to  go  in  advance  to  spy  out  the  land. 
If  reports  are  favorable,  the  next  move  is 
to  organize  a  colony  large  enough  to  allow 
the  maintaining  of  a  pastor,  school  and 
church.  With  these  and  other  conditions 
favorable,  they  are  happy  and  contented. 
Such  a  colony  will,  by  means  of  consangu- 
inity, rapidly  increase  and  render  it  possi- 
ble and  practicable  to  locate  other  colonies 
in  neighboring  localities. 

Being  in  company  with  the  editorial  party 
during  the  entire  trip,  I  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  conversing  with  them  upon  this 
matter  and  of  hearing  them  exchange 
views  in  reference  to  soils,  timber,  water, 
markets,  schools  and  its  general  adaption 
to  settlement  by  Scandinavians.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  were  discussed 


and  criticized  from  every  point,  and  a  most 
favorable  verdict  rendered.  They  ex- 
pressed their  belief  in  the  correctness  of 
the  claims  made  that  their  people  could 
do  vastly  better  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North  or  Northwest ;  that  the  same  amount 
of  labor  would  bring  about  much  more 
satisfactory  results  ;  that  the  necessities  of 
life  were  fewer  while  the  luxuries  are  more 
easily  obtained,  and  their  intention  of  ad- 
vising their  patrons  accordingly. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  several  of  the 
party  made  earnest  enquiries  with  a  view 
to  making  purchases.  They  seemed  to  be 
fully  convinced  that  the  opportunities  for 
making  profitable  investments  are  excep- 
tionally good. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood,  but 
it  is  afact  nevertheless,  that  many  North- 
erners have  an  undefined  dread  of  the 
South.  They  fear  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
snakes,  alligators,  other  reptiles  and  in- 
sects. They  have  vague  ideas  of  religious 
and  political  proscription  and  expect  to 
find  everything  that  is  disagreeable  to 
them.  When  those  who  have  courage 
enough  to  go  down,  see  for  themselves,  as 
did  the  editorial  party,  how  absurdly 
ridiculous  such  ideas  are  and  how  much 
different  things  are  from  what  they  expected 
they  are  surprised  and  pleased  and  go 
back  to  their  homes,  living  advertisements. 

Although  the  taking  of  this  party  South 
was  somewhat  of  an  experiment,  there  is 
now  no  doubt  but  that  results  will  prove 
highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  advertis- 
ing methods.  W.  W.  Jones. 

Mobile  Again. 

Editor  Southern  States: 

The  article  in  the  February  issue  of  your 
magazine,  "Mobile  in  Midsummer,"  is  all 
true,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  it  from  the 
drummer  or  the  stranger.  Permit  me  to 
add  a  few  more  facts  concerning  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  the  Southern  cities. 

The  truck  gardens  have  had  much  to  do 
with  its  recent  prosperity.  I  remember 
well  the  first  year  the  business  attracted 
attention.  Irish  potatoes  had  been  espe- 
cially fine  and  abundant  in  the  section  just 
northeast  of  the  city,  and  the  same  crops 
had  been  almost  a  failure  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  so  that  better  prices 
were  realized  than  that  section  had  ever 
known  before.     Such  a  making  and  pack- 
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ing  of  barrels.  From  the  first  peep  of  day 
until  late  at  night  carts  were  unloading  as 
much  as  they  could  carry,  and  making  as 
many  trips  as  the  horses  could  stand.  One 
man's  profit  was  so  much  that  he  bought 
new  furniture,  a  new  carpet  and  a  piano 
for  his  parlor,  then  had  to  enlarge  his 
house  to  make  room  for  it  all.  Clerks  in 
town  gave  up  their  situations,  rented  small 
farms  and  went  into  potato  raising.  Of 
course  so  much  of  the  same  thing  flooded 
the  market,  and  crops  all  through  the 
country  being  good  the  next  year,  many  in 
this  section  lost.  But  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  truck  farming,  and  the  busi- 
ness increased  yearly.  I  often  think,  if  the 
emigrants  in  Manitoba,  who  have  to  trans- 
port the  warm  earth  in  which  they  grow 
their  vegetables,  could  only  know  of  this 
country  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
would  here  earn  the  reward  for  their  labor, 
the  South  would  soon  have  the  class  of 
emigrants  it  has  long  wanted  and  needed. 

Is  Mobile  healthy  ?  Yes,  healthiest. 
Water  "as  pure  as  water  is  made." 

Temperature?  Ah!  can  there  be  any- 
thing more  delicious  than  those  cool  Gulf 
breezes  so  softly  wafting  away  the  summer 
heat  during  the  day  and  gently  lulling  to 
slumber  during  the  short  summer  nights? 
I  have  spent  years  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Illinois  and  Virginia;  have  lived 
more  than  a  score  of  years  in  Mobile,  yet 
never  a  summer  in  the  latter  city  have  I 
felt  the  close,  suffocating,  smothering  heat 
of  those  Northern  States.  Not  a  more 
delightful  suburb  in  the  United  States  than 
Spring  Hill,  a  few  minutes  ride  from  the 
city  on  the  street  cars.  And  not  a  healthier 
summer  resort  than  Citronville,  sixty  miles 
north  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad.  Just 
take  a  drive  down  the  Bay  shell  road  any 
day  in  July  and  August  if  you  want  some- 
thing intoxicating.  In  the  first  place,  the 
livery  men  are  all  proud  of  their  turnouts, 
so  there  is  no  fear  your  horse  will  not  suit 
you.  Then,  as  you  turn  out  of  the  streets 
into  this  wide,  smooth,  level,  hard,  white 
shell  road,  that  has  been  the  fashionable 
drive  for  many  decades,  just  tighten  your 
reins  a  little  and  let  your  horse  give  you  a 
spin  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles,  maybe 
more.  On  your  right,  through  the  masses 
of  bushes  and  vines  bearing  clusters  of 
tropical  flowers  brilliant  with  color  and 
heavy    with    perfume,      you     will     catch 


glimpses  of  ideal  Southern  cottages  and 
villas,  some  of  them  sheltering  descend- 
ants of  the  oldest  and  proudest  French 
and  Spanish  families.  Drive  on  through 
groves  of  magnolias,  bearing  on  their  giant 
branches  the  redolent  grandiflora  of 
whose  exquisite  beauty  and  fragrance  you 
could  never  have  imagined.  On  your  left, 
from  start  to  finish  of  this  drive  that  you 
can  never  forget,  will  be  the  wide  expanse 
of  bay,  over  which  will  come  to  you  the 
coolest,  sweetest  breezes  ever  blown.  At 
the  end  of  the  drive  get  out,  tie  your  horse 
in  the  shade  and  walk  out  on  the  long 
wharf.  Take  a  seat  on  one  of  the  benches 
and  look  back  at  the  curving  road  over 
which  you  have  just  come.  Isn't  it  an 
ideal  picture  ?  Return  to  the  city  after 
sundown  and  don't  neglect  to  look  at  the 
occupants  of  the  carriages  you  meet  and 
pass — purest  and  handsomest  types  of 
Southern  beauty.  Your  dreams  that  night 
will  be  of  Elysium. 

Rise  early  the  next  morning,  go  through 
the  market  to  the  fish  stalls  at  the  rear,  and 
choose  for  your  breakfast  what  you  like  of 
the  live,  finny  fellows  swimming  about  in 
the  white  marble  tanks,  and  some  of  the 
shrimps  just  brought  in  those  heaping 
hampers.  Nothing  stale  or  dead  here. 
Have  it  all  prepared  as  only  a  Southern 
cook  can  prepare  it,  and  you  will  think  you 
never  ate  fish  before.  For  dinner,  if  you 
want  turtle,  fish,  crabs  or  anything  in  that 
line,  ask  and  you  will  receive  to  the  full. 

Take  another  direction  in  your  drive  and 
notice  the  wide  streets,  shaded  their  entire 
length  by  rows  of  oaks  and  other  ever- 
greens bordering  the  pavements.  Very 
few  of  the  dwellings  open  directly  on  the 
streets.  Iron  railings  or  fences  afford 
views  of  well-kept  luxuriant  gardens,  from 
which  a  bouquet  can  be  gathered  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  clean,  shady 
squares,  where  iron  benches  invite  to  rest, 
and  clearest,  purest  water  is  liberally  sup- 
plied free  to  man  and  beast. 

The  public  schools  are  governed  by 
teachers  who  themselves  are  scholars, 
for  the  county  superintendent  requires 
regular  lessons  from  them.  Both  county 
and  city  teachers  meet  at  his  office  on  reg- 
ular days,  reciting  and  explaining  all  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  the  simplest  as 
well  as  most  difficult  problems  which  their 
text  books  present,  at  the  same  time  ex- 
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changing  ideas  as  to  the  management  of 
their  several  departments;  a  Normal  Insti- 
tute in  session  all  the  year.  Of  course 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  such  teachers  must 
rank  with  the  highest.  The  Convent  of 
the  Visitation,  under  control  of  Roman 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  Spring 
Hill  College,  under  the  Brotherhood  of 
Jesuits,  give  undisputed  proof  of  their 
rank  and  reputation  by  their  age,  yearly 
additions  to  their  buildings  and  continued 
increase  in  patronage.  They  number 
among  their  pupils  boys  and  girls  from 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  Cuba  and  Spain,  besides 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  Excel- 
lent private  schools  are  numerous. 

Religious  creeds  of  all  denominations 
are  liberally  supported.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics have  their  venerable  Cathedral  and 
churches;  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians  and  others  have  hand- 
some and  costly  building-,  each  and 
every  denomination  having  control  of  and 
supporting  a  flourishing  school  and  chari- 
table institution.  The  colored  population 
support  handsome  brick  edifices  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  city  for  their  religious 
worship. 

Are  you  in  search  of  romance  or  relics  ? 
They  are  about  you  everywhere.  Ask 
some  one  if  none  of  the  old  families  are 
living  yet.  Almost  every  week  a  name  in 
the  obituary  notices  recalls  some  sad, 
sweet  story  of  the  long  ago  that  verifies 
the  old  saying,  "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  Between  the  lines  carved  on  the 
stones  in  the  old  cemetery  can  be  read 
many  a  tale  of  the  struggles  and  success 
of  the  early  territorial  settlers.  One  old 
crumbling  mausoleum  here  was  always  an 
object  of  interest  to  me  because  of  the 
story  that  soon  after  its  completion  the 
owner  attended  a  mock  funeral  of  herself 
to  see  how  many  friends  she  had.  Beauti- 
ful Magnolia  Cemetery  can  many  a  tale 
unfold,  and  the  Catholic  cemetery,  three 
miles  from  the  city  encloses  many  a  roman- 
tic story  of  life  and  love  faithful  unto  death. 
Ask  about  the  cannon  imbeded  in  the 
curbing  of  one  of  the  busy  thoroughfares, 
and  the  brick  foundation  of  an  old  Spanish 
wall,  not  far  from  them,  built  when  a  fort 
was  a  necessary  protection  from  the  In- 
dians on  land  and  water.  I  don't  know  that 
there  are  any  haunted  houses,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  many  could  be  found  on  inquiry. 


Let  curiosity  bring  you  once  to  Mobile. 
The  delightful  pleasure  of  your  surround- 
ings and  the  warm,  genial  hospitality  of 
your  Southern  companions  will  bring  you 
back  again  and  again,  until  finally  vou 
think  there  is  no  other  place  so  charming, 
and  you  will  "come  to  stay,"  perfectly 
satisfied  and  contented.  E.  S.  F. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

The  Midland  South. 

We  have  contended,  and  we  firmly 
believe,  that  the  midland  portion  of  the 
Southern  States  may  and  will  yet  become 
the  ideal  farming  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  in  time  it  will  produce  in 
proportion  to  the  acreage  cultivated  more 
grain  than  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  untold  possibilities  in 
land  than  can  be  made  to  yield  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  from 
seventy-five  to  100  bushels  of  corn,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from 
two  to  three  tons  of  grass  to  the  acre, 
with  from  two  to  three  cuttings,  the  last 
being  turned  under  as  a  fertilizer  for  the 
grain  crops  that  are  to  follow.  All  this  has 
been  done,  and  what  has  been  done  by 
one  man  on  one  farm  may  be  done  by 
other  men  on  other  farms  with  the  same 
intelligence,  industry  and  good  methods 

Other  great  industr  es  will  go  hand  in 
hand,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  with  the 
industry  of  the  farm,  and  they  will  bring 
riches  into  the  States ;  but,  it  is  to  the 
thinking,  intelligent  cultivator  of  the  soil 
we  must  look  for  the  transformation  which 
is  to  make  this  midland  section  the  para- 
dise of  the  farmer  and  the  ideal  agricul- 
tural section. — The  Star,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Widest  Approval. 

The  movement  which  has  been  again 
revived  to  induce  immigrants  to  come  to 
Alabama  and  settle  here,  is'  receiving  the 
widest  approval,  and  everybody  commends 
it  as  the  only  way  open  now  to  build  up 
and  revive  this  section.  Enjoying  every 
natural  advantage,  with  resources  and 
opportunities  that  no  other  localiiy  can 
present,  it  is  surely  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  the  home-seeker  will  be  compelled 
to  come  to  Alabama  and  purchase  small 
farms    as    investments,    which    they  can, 
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easily,  by  industry  and  thrift,  make  profit- 
able.— Montgomery  Advertiser. 

The  New  South. 

What  development  awaits  the  New  South 
under  the  influence  of  those  twin  giants, 
enterprise  and  capital,  the  most  sanguine 
mind  cannot  predict.  Every  now  and 
again  there  reaches  us  from  some  section 
of  that  favored  region,  news  of  some 
undertaking  fraught  with  momentous 
results,  not  only  to  the  South,  but  to  the 
whole  United  States  and  reaching  out, 
indeed,  to  Great  Britian  and  Continental, 
especially  Northern  Europe. 

Not  infrequently,  these  undertakings  are 
set  on  foot  by  Northern  enterprise  and 
Northern  capital  and  thus  become  pledges, 
as  it  were,  of  a  reunion  stronger  than  the 
old  union  of  ante-bellum  days,  because  they 
testify  to  an  identity  of  interests  and  to  the 
existence  of  commercial  bonds,  which,  in 
this  material  age,  far  outweigh  sentiment 
in  their  influence  upon  people  and  policies. 
One  of  the  latest,  and,  perhaps,  the 
greatest,  of  these  great  enterprises  is  that 
represented  by  the  Disston  Land  Company, 
Philadelphia,  by  which  2,000,000  acres  of 
the  best  lands  in  Florida  are  opened  up  for 
settlement  under  such  favorable  circum- 
stances as  regards  purchase,  or  lease  with 
privilege  of  purchase,  and  with  such  con- 
comitants in  the  way  of  climate,  salubrity 
and  accessibility  as  can  not  fail  to  bring 
about  the  settlement  on  this  new  tract,  of 
a  most  desirable  class  of  people. 

Comparative  proximity  to  good  markets, 
conditions  enabling  the  grower  to  secure 
the  highest  prices  for  his  product  and  the 
advantage  of  two  or  three  crops  a  year, 
hold  out  inducements  which  must  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  the  Disston 
enterprise.  Remarkable  success  has 
already  been  attained  in  raising  on  the  tract 
in  question  such  staples  as  sugar,  rice,  and 
tobacco  and  every  description  of  fruit  from 
the  grape,  the  peach  and  the  orange,  to 
figs  and  olives,  and  even  the  semi-tropical 
varieties,  such  as  bananas  and  pineapples. 
Facile  communication  by  rail  or  water, 
daily  mails  and  the  advantages  of  many 
improvements  undertaken  by  the  company, 
among  these  being  a  well-equipped  sugar 
factory  and  a  large  rice  mill,  assure  to  the 
settlers  in  this  favored  region  rare  advan- 
tages.— National  Economist. 


Immigration  to  the  South. 

"There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot  to 
turn  the  current  of  population  towards  the 
South — an  immigration  of  thrifty  and  repu- 
table people  whithersoever  they  may  come. 
At  the  very  threshold  of  this  great  move- 
ment obstacles  are  being  presented  that 
must  be  overcome.  The  tide  of  population 
was  first  directed  towards  the  Northwest  by 
liberal  gifts  of  land  and  money  to  adver- 
tise the  fictitious  attractions  of  that  sec- 
tion. It  has  been  held  in  that  direction 
largely  by  reckless  misrepresentations  of 
the  real  merits  of  the  South,  so  that  today 
efforts  to  induce  immigration  southward 
are  met  by  objections  born  of  cultivated 
prejudice  or  enforced  ignorance.  The 
Northwestern  capitalists  and  railroad  offi- 
cials -have  covered  the  Eastern  States  and 
all  Europe  with  alluring  invitations  to  I  heir 
promised  land,  while  the  people  of  these 
sections  are  still  waiting  to  know  where  is 
the  land  that  holds  out  substantial  promise 
to  all  who  seek  new  homes — the  land  of 
boundless  resources  and  salubrious  climate 
in  the  South. 

"It  is  only  by  a  great  effort  and  proper 
organization  that  these  obstacles  to  a  thrifty 
and  intelligent  immigration  to  the  South- 
ern States  must  be  spread  before  the  world 
broadcast.  The  immigrant  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  South  is  a 
land  of  promise,  where  he  may  cultivate 
his  grounds  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  where  life  is  not  a  struggle  for 
mere  existence.  From  the  unfruitful  farms 
and  crowded  workshops  of  New  England, 
from  the  disappointed  communities  of  im- 
migrants in  the  Northwest,  from  the  idle 
mines  of  the  silver  States,  even  from  the 
heretofore  prosperous  plains  of  Kansas, 
and  the  thrifty  villages  of  Pennsylvania, 
there  come  demands  for  relief,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  migrate  in  the  direction  of 
more  fertile  fields  and  sunnier  climate. 
They  await  leadership  and  information  ; 
they  will  respond  to  reasonable  induce- 
ments ;  they  are  reputable  citizens,  and 
will  help  to  build  up  industrial  towns 
wherever  they  settle.  These  people  can 
be  led  southward  if  the  proper  effort  is 
made. 

"The  occasion  is  ripe  for  such  a  move- 
ment.- The  South  can  multiply  its 
population  and  its  wealth  of  productions 
indefinitely.     It  can  easily  take  the  lead  in 
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the  growth  of  the  American  States  and 
hold  it  against  all  time.  Its  resources  are 
inexhaustible ;  its  climate  is  charmingly 
varied  and  healthful  ;  its  industries  are 
capable  of  greater  development  than  this 
continent  has  ever  known.  It  is  behind  in 
the  race  for  supremacy  simply  because  its 
people  have  been  content  to  rest  in  the  as- 
surance of  its  great  advantages,  without 
effort  to  push  them,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
far  less  attractive  sections  have  seized  the 
prize  of  immigration  which  naturally 
belongs  to  the  South. 

"A  campaign  of  education  should  be  in- 
augurated for  the  benefit  of  the  waiting 
Northern  colonists  as  well  as  those  from 
abroad.  Let  the  South  demonstrate  its 
superior  advantages  for  homes  ;  and  with 
active,  earnest,  substantial  co-operation 
the  seed  will  be  sown  from  which  shall 
grow  a  harvest,  which  in  the  end  will  make 
the  South-land  the  richest,  most  prosper- 
ous section  of  the  American  continent." — 
Norfolk  Virginian. 

The  South  is  the  Field  for  Capital. 

For  nearly      four     years      the     surplus 


capital  of  the  United  States  has  been 
idle,  and,  as  financial  journals  often  now 
remark,  its  owners  are  becoming  anxious 
to  earn  dividends  The  disastrous  experi- 
ence of  many  mortgage  companies  in  the 
West  and  the  steady  immigration  thence 
to  the  South  disincline  Eastern  money  to 
seek  investment  in  the  former  quarter. 
The  channels  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  the  North  and  East  are  more  or  less 
congested  ;  five  per  cent,  is  there  counted 
excellent  interest.  The  South,  however, 
offers  multiplied  opportunities  for  legiti- 
mate development  where  judicious  expen- 
ditures will  yield  handsome  returns.  The 
eye  of  capital  has  never  been  turned  with 
more  seriousness  toward  the  South  than 
now.  Not  only  are  its  boundless  resources 
better  understood,  but  the  world  has  per- 
ceived in  its  unequalled  comparative  solid- 
ity during  the  financial  depression  of  the 
last  three  years  an  object-lesson  as  to  the 
reserve  powers  enjoyed  by  this  section  in 
the  way  of  natural  advantages  which  must 
prove  a  potent  factor  in  attracting  capital. 
— Nashville  American. 


A   SUMMER   TRIP    BY   SEA. 


By  James  R.  Randall. 


TRANSPORTA- 
TION company 
that  has  weath- 
ered the  storms 
of  the  commer- 
cial world  for 
forty  years  may 
well  claim  to  be 
securely  found- 
ed and  destined 
to  indefinite  ex- 
istence ;  but  a  company  that  not  only 
survived  that  long,  constantly  growing 
in  power,  wealth,  influence  and  popular 
favor,  can  be  more  than  proud  of  its 
notable  career,  and  look  forward  stead- 
fastly and  confidently  to  expansion 
without  limitation.  The  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Company  of  Bal- 
timore fulfils,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
these  specifications  of  strength,  opulence 
and  reputation.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  steam  navigation  is  not  much  more 
than  a  half  century  old,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  evolution  of  this  splen- 
did organization  which  has,  from  incip- 
iency  to  the  present  day,  been  guided 
and  administered  by  sagacious,  conser- 
vative and  enterprising  men  of  affairs — 
great  merchants  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term.  When  the  company  was  first 
inaugurated,  in  1856,  it  built  or  operated 
the  best  steamships  then  obtainable.  As 
inventions  and  discoveries  for  marine 
traffic  gradually  improved  the  service, 
the  company,  ever  alert  for  a  common 
good,  availed  itself  of  these  scientific 
and  structural  factors.  As  the  wooden 
vessel  gave  place  to  iron  and  steel,  and 
as  side  paddle-wheels  were  displaced  by 
the  propeller,  and  as  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery yielded  to  compact  implements, 
and  as  speed,  splendor  and  dimension 
were  revolutionized,  this  company  adap- 
ted itself  in  exploitation  to  all  such  won- 
derful mutations.     Just  as  the  Baltimore 


&  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  Railway  ex- 
hibits the  contrasts  of  ancient  locomo- 
tives with  the  latest  triumphs  of  the  arti- 
ficer, the  Merchants  and  Miners  Trans- 
portation Company  could,  pictorially  at 
least,  proudly  compare  its  first  steam 
craft  with  the  present  "floating  palaces." 

Over  3000  miles  of  ocean  track  these 
magnificent  vessels,  with  all  of  the  equip- 
ments of  modern  skill  and  taste,  pursue 
swiftly,  safely  and  punctually  their  ma- 
jestic way.  There  are  ten  of  these  won- 
derful leviathans,  differing,  like  stars,  in 
glory,  according  to  date  of  construction, 
but  all  first-class,  and  commanded  by 
able  officers.  It  is  the  only  line  plying 
between  Baltimore,  Norfolk  and  Provi- 
dence, via  West  Point  and  Newport 
News,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  and 
Baltimore  and  Savannah.  It  would 
require  the  technical  knowledge  of  an 
artist  to  describe  in  detail  the  per- 
fection of  these  vessels,  but  it  would  also 
weary  the  reader  to  linger  on  circum- 
stantial particulars,  which  he  can  take 
for  granted.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
assure  the  most  critical  and  fastidious 
on  these  points,  and  the  travelling  public 
needs  no  further  enlightenment  on  that 
theme.  The  throngs  that  habitually, 
and  at  all  seasons,  patronize  this  line 
accentuate  an  approval  that  has  passed 
far  beyond  the  necessity  of  heralding, 
for  comfort,  elegance,  rapidity,  security 
and  gastronomic  allurements. 

Let  us  suppose,  what  is  of  daily  oc- 
currence, that  the  traveller,  whether  bent 
on  business  or  pleasure,  has  purchased  a 
ticket,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  is 
snugly  ensconced  on  board.  The  first 
sensation,  as  the  noble  vessel  leaves  her 
dock  and  begins  to  glide  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco  river  and  the 
gateway  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  is  one 
of  complete  satisfaction  with  himself  and 
his  environment.     His  temporary  habi- 
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tation  is  all  that  a  reasonable  and  highly 
civilized  person  could  require.  Along 
the  Monumental  City's  water  fronts  we 
swiftly  cleave  the  tide.  Spires  and  roofs 
and  domes  are  mingled  with  a  wilderness 
ol  masts,  manufacturing  plants,  grain 
elevators,  coal  shutes  and  the  thousand 
conformations  incident  to  a  mighty  me- 
tropolis. We  take  a  passing,  parting 
glance  at  Federal  Hill,  historic  Fort  Me- 
ld enry,  the  monster  iron  works  at  Steel - 


ton,  and  the  never-to-be  finished  granite 
battlement  bearing  the  venerable  name 
of  Carroll.  Now  we  are  in  the  famous 
bay,  which  projects  its  commercial  and 
gustatory  reputation  over  the  habitable 
world.  Probably,  in  the  whole  universe, 
there  is  not  another  waterway  more  re- 
nowned for  its  beauty,  its  advantages, 
and  its  incomparable  food  supply.  When 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  was  sent  as  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  knowine  how  di- 
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plomacy  could  be  masterfully  supple- 
mented or  aided  by  the  art  of  cuisine,  he 
carried  with  him,  as  caterer  for  his  estab- 
lishment, the  well-known  and  adept 
Wormley.  He  had  arranged  for  a  sup- 
ply periodically  of  canvass-back  duck, 
terrapin  with  diamonds  on  the  shell, 
and,  perchance,  other  celebrated  pro- 
ductions of  this  region,  not  to  speak  of 
the  matchless  native  bivalve.  Subse- 
quently, before  returning  to  America, 
Wormley  established  a  restaurant  in  the 
French  capital,  and,  after  a  few  years  of 
exile,  came  back  to  Washington,  where 
he  made  a  fortune  as  hotel  proprietor. 
Once,  he  was  asked  about  his  experi- 
ence, and  he  sententiously  replied : 
"  Paris  would  be  the  best  centre  in  the 
world  for  a  restaurant,  but  for  one  tre- 
mendous lack.  It  has  no  Chesapeake 
bay.  With  that  bay  to  draw  from,  the 
caterer  can  find  no  rival  for  Baltimore  or 
Washington."  When,  with  appetite 
sharpened  by  the  salt  breeze,  you  sit  at 
the  dining  table  of  our  steamer,  and  pre- 
pare to  be  delectated  by  the  viands  lav- 
ishly presented,  at  any  meal,  this  graphic 
remark  and  dictum  of  Wormley  can  be 
grasped  and  comprehended  in  all  of  its 
oracular  significance.  Whatever  may 
happen  elsewhere,  the  famed  Maryland 
terrapin,  he  of  the  diamond  back  and 
unrivalled,  is  here  served  in  season  as  a 
work  of  gastronomic  art.  Oysters,  fish, 
crabs,  reed  birds,  the  inexplicable  sora, 
ducks,  canvas-back  and  red-head — but, 
why  enumerate  the  trophies  and  triumphs 
of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world, 
when  before  such  feasts  as  are  daily 
spread,  Sam  Ward,  the  prince  of  bon 
vivants,  would,  in  his  day,  have  pro- 
nounced delightful  and  ecstatic — poems 
of  epicurean  science. 

The  scenes  in  the  bay  are  varied  with 
passing  steam  and  sail  craft.  Gliding  by 
Old  Point  and  coursing  up  the  Elizabeth 
river,  you  will  glance  retrospectively  at 
James  river  and  the  spot  where  the 
Merrimac  and  Monitor  clashed  in  thun- 
der of  artillery  and  revolutionized  the 
naval  architecture  of  the  world  embattled. 

Pausing  at  Norfolk,  which  is  des- 
tined, some  day,  to  become  a  grand 
commercial  metropolis,  you  have  ample 
opportunity,  while  the  vessel  takes  addi- 
tional cargo,  to  view  the  interesting  por- 


tions of  the  city,  or,  at  the  company's 
expense,  spend  the  day  or  a  greater  por- 
of  it  at  Virginia  Beach,  Old  Point, 
Ocean  View  or  Newport  News,  as  the 
whim  suggests.  If  you  select  Virginia 
Beach,  after  a  pleasant  ride  on  the  rail- 
way for  twelve  miles,  through  the  cele- 
brated trucking  and  fishing  regions  of 
the  State,  the  ocean  bursts  upon  your 
vision  in  placid  grandeur  or  tumultuous 
joy.  A  sumptuous  modern  hotel  is  at 
hand  for  repose  or  refreshment.  Com- 
fortably seated  at  the  immense  window, 
you  may,  at  leisure,  scan  the  illimitable 
sea,  sunlit  and  unresting,  trembling  on 
the  shore.  You  will  see  daring  fisher- 
men ride  the  wave-crest  and  spread  their 
snare  for  finny  tribes.  Coaxed  outside, 
you  may  invade  the  surf  and  frolic  in  the 
brine.  Along  the  firm  beach  will  prob- 
ably be  seen  some  stately  ship,  storm - 
stranded,  and  skeletons  of  other  craft 
that  dashed  to  destruction  here  when 
the  tempest  was  abroad  in  fury.  If  you 
go  to  Ocean  View,  transported  by  a  car 
line,  it  will  be  for  sport  chiefly.  In  that 
splendid  strait,  linking,  in  liquid  glory, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic,  a  piscato- 
rial expert  who  knows  where  the  fish 
most  do  congregate,  will,  for  a  trifle  in 
current  funds,  take  you  in  his  boat 
equipped  with  all  necessary  parapher- 
nalia. As  you  capture  your  hidden 
prey,  the  eye  will  be  delighted  with  vis- 
tas of  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles, 
twin  sentinels  of  the  mighty  main,  and 
with  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  many 
vessels  that  ply  these  waters,  "  with  the 
blue  crystal  at  their  lips."  It  may  be 
that  you  elect  to  visit  Old  Point  and 
Newport  News.  A  dainty  steamboat 
will  convey  you  to  your  destination 
within  an  hour.  You  land  at  the  great 
government  wharf  and  then  loiter  at  the 
celebrated  Hygiea  Hotel  or  the  caravan- 
serai vast  and  substantial,  as  well  as  ele- 
gant, which  John  Chamberlain,  the 
noted  clubman,  has  built  hard-by.  You 
will,  of  course,  visit  the  fortress,  with 
its  massive  masonry,  its  formidable  ditch, 
its  frowning  ramparts,  its  monster  guns, 
its  dazzling  regiment,  its  superb  band, 
and  all  the  attractions  of  an  enclosed 
town.  You  will  see  the  casemate  where 
the  unfortunate  president  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  detained  and  manacled.     Pos- 
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sibly  a  martial  acquaintance,  who  has 
converted  a  casemate  into  a  snug  and 
decorated  home,  will  give  you  warm 
welcome  to  his  abode  and  dazzle  you 
with  the  hotel  beauties. 

If  so  disposed  you  may  travel  on  the 
electric  cars  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  which 
contains  some  interesting  features,  and 
where  the  nation  has  cared  for  its  veter- 
ans as  no  nation  ever  did  before,  and 
saddled  pensions  of  such  magnitude 
upon  them  as  to  make  the  political 
economist  marvel  at  the  gratitude  of  the 
Union  and  the  patient  endurance  of  its 
people,  to  say  nothing  of  their  wealth. 

An  agreeable  and  rapid  ride  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  will  bring 
you  to  Newport  News,  which,  by  the 
power  of  capital,  is  growing  gigantically. 
Here  you  will  behold  the  formative 
processes  of  a  town  that  may  sometime 
rival  Norfolk  commercially,  the  biggest 
dry  dock  in  the  country,  from  which  the 
New  -York  leviathan  has  just  emerged, 
a  shipyard  emulating  that  of  the  Cramps, 
the  nucleus  of  enormous  manufacturing 
plants  and  a  coal  depot  of  huge  pro- 
portions. Here  too  are  seen  ocean 
steamers  and  white  schooners,  ships  and 
barques.  If  you  encounter  a  statistical 
adept  he  will,  by  comparison  and  per- 
centages, convince  you  that  Newport 
News  has  had  phenomenal  expansion 
and  when  the  "hard-times"  shall  have 
vanished,  its  growth  in  the  future  will 
eclipse  the  marvels  of  the  past  and 
present. 

Returning  to  Norfolk  the  Boston 
steamer,  in  the  afternoon,  will  be  found 
ready  for  her  ocean  voyage.  From  the 
dock  you  will  glance  around  at  the 
noble  harbor.  The  city  of  Portsmouth 
is  just  across  the  river,  almost  intruding 
upon  the  Marine  Hospital,  a  fine  gov- 
ernment building  embowered  in  ever- 
green pines.  The  Navy  Yard  is  about 
two  miles  up  stream,  but  plainly  visible. 
Ordinarily,  there  are  some  of  the  white 
squadron  there,  and  the  great  battle  ship 
Texas  is  nearing  completion.  Craft  of  all 
kinds  pass  incessantly  and  enliven  the 
panorama.  On  all  sides  are  signal  evi- 
dences of  manufacturing  industry.  Glid- 
ing down  the  river,  you  encounter  the 
immense  coal  piers  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Company,  which  de- 


posits here  millions  of  tons  of  fuel  from 
the  Virginia  mining  region,  and  it  is  well 
to  know  that  this  fuel  is  specially  selected 
by  the  owners  of  ocean  greyhounds  and 
our  own  naval  constructors  for  record- 
breaking  trials  of  speed.  At  all  seasons 
here  there  are  loading  or  awaiting  car- 
goes a  stately  fleet  of  vessels  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  the  snort 
of  the  locomotive  is  always  perpetual  in 
the  transportation  of  black-diamond 
trains.  Around  this  hive  of  industry  a 
new  town  is  in  the  inceptive  gristle,  and, 
across  stream,  are  the  depots  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Atlantic  & 
Danville  systems.  Deflecting  from  the 
incomparable  Hampton  roads,  where 
ships  of  many  nations  are  sometimes 
seen,  the  Boston  steamer  points  her 
prow  seaward  and,  with  agile  headway, 
is  presently  on  the  bosom  of  the  tre- 
mendous ocean.  In  the  warm  weather 
of  spring  and  summer,  it  is  inspirational 
to  sit  on  deck  and  drink  in  copious 
draughts  of  the  ozone  blown  from  the 
stalwart  lungs  of  neptune.  If  you  are 
a  good,  seasoned  sailor,  or  not  affected 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  your  physi- 
cal enjoyment  will  be  indescribable.  You 
will  have  huge  satisfaction  with  life. 
Appetite  will  be  enormously  developed, 
and  drowsy  indolence  will  make  sleep, 
like  the  quest  of  Xerxes,  the  Persian 
King,  a  new  pleasure.  If  at  all  subject 
to  the  mal  de  mer,  perhaps  that  unpleas- 
ant disorder  may  be  completely  baffled 
by  a  precaution  that  is  said  to  be  perfect 
of  its  kind.  You  will  ask  your  doctor 
about  it,  if  timorous  on  the  subject,  but 
the  prescription  is  as  follows :  Take, 
before  going  on  board  ship,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  chloroform  in  a  glass  of  water. 
When  at  sea  repeat  the  dose.  A  gentle- 
man who  tried  the  remedy  declares  it  a 
thorough  antidote.  He  never  was 
nauseated,  for  a  moment,  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  one  of  thirteen,  out 
of  several  hundred  passengers,  who  ate 
three  or  four  square  meals  daily. 

Well  at  sea  who  can  tell  what  won- 
drous or  exhilarating  spectacles  may 
present  themselves?  Aquatic  birds  of 
many  varieties  and  sizes  will  inevitably 
circle  round  the  ship  on  graceful  pinions. 
Flying  fish  by  the  myriad  will  retreat 
before  the  onset  of  the  steamer.     Por- 
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poises  will  leap  along  the  flanks  of  the 
coursing  ship.  Not  unlikely  a  whale  will 
rear  its  huge  bulk  upon  the  surface  of  the 
deep  and  eject  a  cloud  of  steam  from  its 
breathing  spiracle.  Many  vessels  will 
be  met,  afar  or  near,  and  some  battered 
or  torn  by  atmospheric  rage  and  billowy 
tumultuousness,  may  signal  for  assist- 
ance. At  last  you  will  approach  the 
coast,  and  have  perspective  hints 
that  your  delightful  trip  is  about  to 
close.  The  vicinage  of  Boston  is  un- 
speakably beautiful,  including  Narragan- 
sett  bay,  Providence  river,  Vineyard 
sound,  Massachusetts  sound  and  the 
superb  harbor  of  the  "  Hub  of  the  Uni- 
verse," as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
insists  upon  calling  the  proud  metropolis 
of  New  England.  He  gave  the  palm  of 
commercial  supremacy  to  New  York, 
and  the  laurel  of  female  loveliness  and 
gastronomy  to  Baltimore,  but  claimed 
for  Boston  intellectual  supremacy.  This 
demand,  "congugated  in  the  imperative 
mood,"  may  be  disputed  by  rival  cities, 
but  it  has  a  large  and  firm,  if  not  unchal- 
lenged, foundation.  It  would  require  a 
volume,  or  an  article  much  beyond  the 
compass  permitted  by  the  magazine  to 
recite  the  graces,  the  attractions  and  the 
allurements  of  Boston.  There  is  no 
need,  at  this  time  and  in  this  sketch,  to 
detail  or  even  particularize  them,  for 
who  is  there  among  us,  of  mature  age 
and  of  average  information,  who  does 
not,  as  Daniel  Webster  once  said,  "know 
them  by    heart !  " 

Possibly,  you  have  commerce,  or 
vacation,  or  home  ties  at  the  South, 
and,  in  such  case,  instead  of  the  North- 
ward trip,  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Company  transit,  your  ship's  compass 
points  in  the  opposite  direction 
for  Savannah.     This  city  is  well  worth 


visiting.  It  is  reached  by  a  river,  the 
eighth  largest  in  the  United  States, 
which,  rising  in  the  thunder-fall  of  moun- 
tain streams,  flows  placidly  to  the  sea. 
Savannah  is  a  delicious  wedding  of  the. 
town  and  country,  for  while  there  is  no 
lack  of  modern  improvements,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  leading  cotton  and  lumber 
marts  of  the  world,  its  magnificent  parks 
and  foliaged  avenues  entitle  it  to  be 
called  distinctively  the  "  Forest  City." 
There  are  many  objects  worthy  of  the 
traveller's  attention  in  the  town  proper, 
and  it  may  be  said  of  Bonaventure,  the 
suburban  cemetery,  that  its  imperial  live 
oaks,  bannered  with  moss  and  bearded 
like  Druid  Titans,  almost  "  make  one  in 
love  with  death."  From  Savannah  you 
may  go  by  rail  everywhere  at  the  South, 
but  if  you  have  letters  of  introduction 
to  some  of  the  prominent  people  there, 
you  will  be  in  no  hurry  of  impatience  to 
leave  what  so  many  strangers  have  found 
to  be  an  elysium,  socially  and  otherwise, 
in  a  human  sense. 

But,  whether  you  journey  North  or 
South,  to  Boston  or  Savannah,  the 
voyage  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
steamships  is  one  that  cannot  be  too 
fervently  commended,  and  he  who 
makes  the  experiment  will  repeat  it 
again  and  again,  for  it  has  every  charm 
of  rapid  journeying,  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  drawbacks  or  inconvenience  of 
such  travelling  over  protracted  spaces. 
The  sea  is  always  entrancing  as  "a 
throne  of  the  Invisible,"  and  because  of 
its  mysterious  power  and  glorious  mag- 
netism, in  storm  or  calm.  Byron  found 
it  so,  and  all,  whether  poet  or  not,  admit 
its  sorcery  and  yield  to  its  enchantments, 
while  even  the  shells  cast  from  its  palpi- 
tating breast  sing  to  the  listening  ear 
of  man  its  subtle,  undying  song. 
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NORTHWEST   LOUISIANA. 

By  M.  B.  Hillyard. 


There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Louis- 
iana. The  State  is  much  larger  than  is 
commonly  supposed — nearly  as  large 
as  England ;  a  third  larger  than  Scot- 
land. Louisiana  nearly  equals  New 
York  in  area,  and  far  surpasses  her  in 
land  that  can  be  brought  into  the  service 
of  agriculture.  New  York  has  47,620 
square  miles  ;  Louisiana  45,420,  "exclu- 
sive of  fresh-water  lakes,  land-locked 
bays,  and  of  Lake  Ponchartrain,"  areas 
teeming  with  the  richest  piscatorical 
treasures  on  the  globe,  the  last  two 
containing  oysters,  shrimp,  crab,  dia- 
mond-back terrapins,  several  species  of 
turtle  and  many  species  of  fish. 

With  this  very  large  area  it  is,  in 
some  of  its  most  beautiful  and  attractive 
sections,  one  of  the  most  thinly  populated 
States  in  the  Union.  One  may  travel 
half  a  day  along  some  of  the  public 
roads  and  never  once  meet  his  fellow ; 
may  ride  many  miles  along  the  highway 
arid  never  find  a  habitation.  The  bark  of 
the  wolf  and  cry  of  the  panther  can 
easily  be  heard  within  sound  of  the 
locomotive  whistle.  The  bear  are  yet 
plentiful  in  the  dense  cane-brakes  of 
the  swamps.  The  deer  and  wild  turkey 
are  readily  found  a  few  miles  from  one 
of  the  great  trans-continental  railroads. 

Proximately,  the  area  I  propose  to 
describe  is  about  seventy-five  miles 
square.  It  is  a  little  south  of  the  par- 
allel of  3  20  north  latitude  and  stretches 
up  to  the  330,  abutting  on  Southwest 
Arkansas.  It  is  about  in  the  meridian 
between  930  and  940  west  longitude. 
This  area  embraces   (in  whole  and  in 


part)  the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Bienville, 
Claiborne,  De  Soto,  Red  River,  Natchi- 
toches and  Sabine.  Its  western  bound- 
ary is  the  Sabine  river,  dividing  the 
State  from  Texas.  It  embraces  say 
five  million  acres  of  land.  The  north 
line  of  the  area  in  question,  projected 
east,  would  run  through  the  central  part 
of  the  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Georgia,  through  the  south  end  of 
South  Carolina,  and  would  enter  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  a  little  north  of  Savannah 
and  south  of  Charleston. 

The  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
area  and  a  much  larger  territory  is 
Shreveport,  a  solid,  busy  city,  second 
in  population  in  the  State,  and  destined 
(if  her  opportunities  be  utilized)  to  domi- 
nate a  large  and  magnificent  future 
realm — in  territory,  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. 

The  topography  of  this  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  remarkably  variant,  ranging 
from  a  gently  rolling  surface  to  very 
hilly  and  (semi-occasionally)  broken 
areas.  A  typical  and  most  pronounced 
phase  of  the  last  configuration  is  found 
in  the  Dolet  Hills,  in  De  Soto  parish, 
while  the  type  of  gently  undulating 
lands  is  found,  in  persistence,  in  large 
bodies,  in  parts  of  De  Soto,  Caddo, 
Bossier  and  other  parishes.  But  there 
is  here  none  of  that  prevalent  evenness 
of  surface  as  in  the  long  stretches  of 
level  found  in  immense  tracts  in  South- 
west Louisiana,  or  that  persistence  of 
rolling  land  in  almost  endless  sameness, 
like  the  smooth,  high  billows  of  a  heav- 
ing sea,  so    strikingly  predominant   in 
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the  Western  praries.  This  changeful- 
ness  of  surface  in  Northwest  Louisiana 
not  only  gives  picturesqueness  to  many 
landscapes,  but  it  is  an  invaluable  bless- 
ing in  affording  natural  and  costless 
drainage,  dispensing  with  all  necessity 
lor  tiling  or  ditching,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional areas.  These  last  mentioned 
areas  here  and  there  subsist  in  a  few 
parishes,  where  there  are  considerable 
areas,  denominated  "flatwoods,"  usually 
adjacent  to  considerable  lakes. 

It  might  be  considered  as  almost  a 
corollary  of  the  configuration  of  North- 
west Louisiana  that  it  is  a  well-watered 
country.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  more 
bounteously  blessed  with  springs,  brooks 
and  larger  streams  than  any  other  area 
known  to  me.  In  some  areas  it  is 
hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  every 
little  intervale  has  its  spring  or  tiny 
brook,  and  these  mingle  their  voices  in 
the  larger  valleys,  and  babble  the  year 
through  over  pebbly  ways.  Here  are 
found  (in  great  abundance  sometimes) 
the  most  luscious  fresh-water  fish — the 
white  and  goggle-eyed  perch,  the  bream, 
pickerel  (pike,  jack)  and  the  ravenous 
and  luscious  green  trout  or  black  bass. 
This  is  a  scant  mention  of  the  species, 
but  it  will  do  as  a  hint  to  the  lover  of 
the  rod. 

As  generalities  do  not  so  much  im- 
press, I  will  mention  a  farm  of  iooo 
acres  in  one  of  the  parishes — -De  Soto, 
I  believe — on  which  the  owner  has 
seven  springs.  Many  springs  are  found 
of  some  medicinal  value,  and  here  and 
there  mineral  waters  of  rare  therapeutic 
properties  have  been  discovered,  both 
in  wells  and  springs. 

Of  a  great  part  of  the  region  may  be 
said  what  Mr.  Otto  Lerch,  Ph.D.  (who 
has  made  a  late  geological  survey), 
writes  of  a  section  inclusive  of  more  or 
less  of  this  area:  "Springs  are  abun- 
dant. *  *  *  *  The  water  is  in- 
variably of  crystal  clearness,  and,  even 
in  deeper  water,  every  pebble  on  the 
bottom  can  be  seen.  They  abound  in 
fish,  especially  trout  and  perch." 

In  these  Northwest  Louisiana  areas 
will  be  found,  in  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  many  large  stock  farms  and 
numerous  dairymen.  Their  winter  but- 
ter will  be  going  West  to   St.   Louis, 


Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  scores  of 
smaller  cities,  colored  by  nature  and  not 
by  annatto ;  flavored  by  clover,  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  and  other  grasses,  on 
which  their  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Hol- 
steins  are  feeding,  while  winter's  rigors 
are  raging  in  the  homes  they  have  left 
in  the  West.  And  at  every  little  town 
the  creameries  will  be  found,  where  fine 
cheeses  and  butter  will  be  made  and 
sold  to  the  Southern  folk,  who  declare 
that  "the  South  is  no  dairy  country  !" 
This  will  be  only  repeating  a  lesson  in 
Louisiana,  now  forcibly  taught  at  various 
places  in  other  Southern  States — even 
in  contiguous  Mississippi. 

These  innumerable,  unfailing  streams 
and  springs  in  Northwest  Louisiana 
have  an  easy  explanation  in  the  rainfall, 
or  precipitation  of  that  area,  in  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  in  the  configu- 
ration of  the  country.  An  abundant 
precipitation,  falling  upon  a  porous  soil, 
is  filtered  and  breaks  out  on  the  hillside 
in  springs,  or  in  the  valleys  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hills.  The  annual  rainfall 
of  Northwest  Louisiana' is,  as  we  see, 
48.68  inches.  It  is  surpassed  in  very 
few  areas,  and  surpasses  most.  To  give 
some  illustrations,  the  average  annual 
rainfall  of  Ohio  is  39.64  inches  ;  Indiana, 
41.77  inches;  Iowa,  36.75  inches; 
Michigan,  28.68  inches ;  Minnesota, 
27.18  inches,  while  much  of  the  West 
shows  considerably  less. 

And,  then,  the  rainfall  is  supple- 
mented by  dews,  an  invaluable  adjunct 
in  general  agriculture  and  almost  un- 
known in  some  areas.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit  that  average  an- 
nual rainfall  is  not  a  determinate  factor 
in  agriculture  or  even  in  some  climatic 
phases.  There  may  be  a  wet  season 
and  a  dry,  as  in  several  widely  sepa- 
rated areas  of  our  country,  or  the  pre- 
cipitation may  not  be  in  the  crop  season, 
and,  therefore,  valueless  and  only  worst- 
ing a  winter  climate.  I  will  press  the 
argument  further  against  my  facts  and 
admit  that  this  is  not  all.  It  may  be 
that  while  you  may  have  a  large  rainfall 
per  crop-making  season,  yet  as  it  is  not 
distributed  in  a  series  of  rainfalls,  but  in 
a  few  very  heavy  ones  it  does  not  an- 
swer the  needs  of  crops.  There  should 
be   numerous   rains,  distributed,  and  at 
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proper  intervals.  I  acknowledge  the 
crucial  character  of  these  tests  and  defer 
to  their  reasonableness.  Here  is  an 
average  given  me  by  Captain  Kirkam 
two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  the  aver- 
age since  1888,  and  the  best  then  ob- 
tainable. In  April  the  average  is  5.88 
inches,  in  May  4.24,  in  June  4.22,  in 
July  4.33,  in  August  2.86,  in  Septem- 
ber 4.03,  in  October  3.12.  This  shows 
the  precipitation  per  month  in  the  crop- 
making  season.  Now  as  to  how  many 
days  it  rained.  In  April  the  normal  of 
rainy  days  is  6,  in  May  7,  in  June  9, 
in  July  10,  in  August  6,  in  September 
5,  in  October  4.  In  calculating  for 
Shreveport,  which  affords  a  better  show- 
ing and  is  decisive  (being  for  twenty 
years),  I  find  that  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, both  inclusive,  the  normal  precipi- 
tation is  28.30  inches,  and  in  that  period 
there  are  fifty- eight  rainy  days.  No 
month  has  less  than  six  rainy  days. 
The  average  rain  days  per  month  is  a 
trifle  over  eight — that  is,  a  rain  upon  an 
average  in  less  than  every  fourth  day. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  would  seem 
an  ideal  precipitation  in  summer  and 
for  crop-making. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  gener- 
ally equable  distribution  of  rainfall,  not 
only  through  the  ordinary  season  of 
crop-making,  but  through  each  month 
thereof  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  spirit 
of  utmost  candor,  that  Northwest  Lou- 
isiana is  subject  to  contingencies,  irreme- 
diable (so  far  as  known)  and  beyond 
mortal  ken,  and  has  its  droughty  weeks, 
occasionally  occurring.  And  thus  a 
climate  beneficent,  almost  beyond  par- 
allel, occasionally  has  its  disappoint- 
ments for  "seed  times  and  harvests," 
and  shares  in  common  with  the  world  at 
large  the  fate 

"Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

What  might  seem  an  objection  to  the 
climate  for  hay-making,  is  answered  in 
the  fact  that  our  hot  suns  and  breezy 
climate  cure  hay  in  a  few  hours — -even 
pea   vines,    which   are   very   succulent. 

The  soils  of  Northwest  Louisiana  are 
classed  by  Prof.  S.  H.  Lockett,  in  his 
topographical  map  of  Louisiana,  in 
one  comprehensive  category  of  "good 


uplands."  As  an  "agricultural  classifi- 
cation," it  has  been  wisely  and  generally 
deferred  to.  His  description  summar- 
izes its  leading  features  very  well.  It  is 
as  follows  :  "Soil — sandy  gray  or  yel- 
low loamy  or  red  ferruginous  ;  subsoil — 
red  clay ;  small  bottoms  fertile  ;  forest — 
oaks,  hickory,  ash,  beech,  maple,  dog- 
wood, gums  and  short-leaf  pine ;  water 
good."  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Stubbs,  Ph.  D., 
director  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  experi- 
ment station,  thus  classifies  the  area 
which  has  geographic  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic preponderance  in  the  district 
under  review.  "The  yellow  loams,  or 
red  sandy  clays  of  North  Louisiana, 
covered  by  the  agricultural  classification 
of  'good  uplands  ; '  the  region  of  short- 
leaf  pine  mixed  with  oak  and  hickory. 
These  soils  vary  from  yellow  sands  to 
red  sandy  clays,  and  are  easily  culti- 
vated and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
improvement."  But  in  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  "good  uplands"  are 
located  two  other  very  distinct  char- 
acters of  soil,  mainly  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  Red  river,  whose  fertility  and 
durability  are  phenomenal;  the  other  a 
belt  of  "black  prairie,"  about  thirty  miles 
in  width,  stretching  across  the  State 
from  east  to  West,  "which  enter  and 
make  up  the  soils"  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  country.  This  "black-prairie" 
belt  and  the  alluvial  lands  of  Red  river 
I  shall  not  particularize.  They  are  both 
of  great  importance,  and  the  latter  rep- 
resent the  agricultural  emphasis  and 
preponderance  of  Northwest  Louisiana, 
commanding  the  highest  prices,  the 
focus  of  production,  most  highly  prized 
and  thickly  settled,  and  equalled  by  few 
and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  world  in 
productive  capacity — according  to  Dr. 
Eugene  Hilgard,  a  most  eminent  au- 
thority, and  who  "speaks  by  the  book." 
But  as  I  am  seeking  to  invite  immi- 
gration to  the  "hill  lands"  of  Northwest 
Louisiana,  to  the  virgin  soils  there  and 
the  immense  tracts  embraced  in  planta- 
tions either  worn  out  or  greatly  restricted 
in  their  area  of  cultivation,  it  is  to  the 
"red  lands"  or  red  sandy  clays  and  "yel- 
low loams"  to  which  I  especially  refer 
in  further  comments  on  soil.  These 
"red  lands"  in  their  emphatic  type  are 
ridgy,  with  a  red  stiff  soil,  very  unprom- 
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ising-looking  but  very  productive  and 
durable.  It  is  a  patchy  type  in  many 
parishes,  but  occurs  in  great  force  and 
continuity  in  some,  notably  in  Bossier, 
Union  and  Bienville.  Red  clay  is  almost 
invariably  their  subsoil,  while  the  surface 
soil  is  a  clay  loam.  I  should  esteem 
them  choice  grass-lands,  and  especially 
fine  for  apples  and  pears.  This  type  of 
soil  is  of  so  much  importance,  it  "puts  in 
an  appearance"  often  so  unexpectedly, 
that  I  feel  justified,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
tected against  a  suspicion  of  misdescrip- 
tion, to  quote  from  Doctor  Lerch's  last 
bulletin  (part  II.)  on  the  geology  of  the 
State.  On  page  136  he  thus  writes: 
"The  red  sandy  loams  occupying  chiefly 
the  central  portion  of  the  district,  but 
occurring  elsewhere  in  patches  of  varying 
size,  are  the  characteristic  'red  lands'  of 
North  Louisiana.  They  are  derived 
from  the  underlying  'red  sandy  clays' 
wherever  the  overlying  sands  have  been 
washed  away.  Magnificent  fields  of 
this  class  of  soils  are  found  in  many  por- 
tions of  this  part  of  Louisiana,  and 
although  long  in  cultivation  are  still 
yielding  profitable  crops.  Its  color  is 
due  to  iron  oxide,  and  with  this  latter  is 
usually  associated  goodly  percentages 
of  phosphoric  acid.  This  is  an  ideal 
soil,  susceptible  of  the  highest  improve- 
ment and  capable  of  producing  enorm- 
ous crops.  With  a  similar  subsoil,  deep 
plowing,  if  gradually  performed,  will 
greatly  enhance  fertility  and  crop-pro- 
ducing power." 

It  is  desirable  to  paraphrase  Doctor 
Lerch's  language  just  quoted  :  "Occur- 
ring elsewhere  in  patches  of  varying 
size."  The  rapid  transitions  in  soil  in 
some  localities  in  this  part  of  Louisiana 
would  be  a  marvel  to  anyone  who  has 
not  studied  its  geology,  and  are  rather 
enigmatic,  at  best.  Not  to  go  into  this 
topic,  however,  my  observations,  from  a 
very  close  watchfulness,  offer  a  striking 
corroboration  of  the  above  language  of 
"rapid  transition."  You  will  find  one 
hill  capped  with  this  fine,  red  sandy 
loam,  with  its  stiff,  tenacious,  fertile  soil, 
full  of  shell  and  rich  in  lime  (phosphate 
and  carbonate),  while  the  next  hill  is 
capped  with  a  gray,  sandy  soil.  On 
the  former  one  will  almost  invariably 
find  the  short-leaf  pine ;    on  the  latter 


the  long-leaf.  There  may  be  a  hint  to 
the  geologist  in  this,  suggesting  a 
greater  breadth  to  the  great  cretaceous 
ridge  of  the  "early  tertiary  time,"  stretch- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  Petite 
Anse  or  Avery's  (salt)  island,  into 
Northwestern  Texas.  It  may  be  full  of 
promise  to  the  future  agriculturists  of 
Louisiana,  who  will  probably  find  in 
the  vast  area  of  the  short-leaf  pine 
belt,  a  soil  far  superior  to  all  expecta- 
tion, while  its  picturesque  uplifts  and 
breezy  altitudes  will  furnish  sites  for 
future  homes  which,  in  their  pleasing 
vistas  will  meet  fully  the  demand  of 
those  who  love  variable  and  attractive 
landscapes ;  for  its  phisiographic  fea- 
tures are  infinitely  diversified  by  rapid 
interchange  in  hill  and  dale,  ridges  with 
steep  hillsides  and  occasional  high 
peaks,  with  almost  perpendicular  decliv- 
ities." Professor  S.  H.  Locket  puts  it 
with  great  truthfulness  and  force  when 
he  writes:  "Few  States  of  this  Union 
possess  a  greater  diversity  of  surface 
soil  and  scenery  than  Louisiana." 

Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  "Climate  and  Health  of  Louisiana," 
states  :  "There  is  not,  perhaps,  on  earth 
a  continuous  tract  of  equal  extent  pre- 
senting a  greater  diversity  than  Louis- 
iana. Within  its  limits  are  included 
all  the  varieties,  from  the  most  recent 
and  still  periodically  inundated  alluvion, 
to  hills  approaching  the  magnitude  of 
mountains."  Dr.  Jones'  words,  "still  pe- 
riodically inundated  alluvion,"  (so  true 
when  stated),  must  not  now  be  taken  in 
their  broad  meaning.  The  levees  do 
immense  service. 

Some  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  "iron  oxide"  in  these  soils, 
as  they  are  indicative  that  the  fruit 
grown  upon  them  will  be  very  highly 
colored  and  beautiful,  while  the  climate 
yields  unsurpassed  flavor.  The  char- 
acteristic soil  of  that  part  of  Northwest 
Louisiana  now  under  consideration  is, 
however,  the  "yellow  loam,"  which 
Doctor  Stubbs  characterizes  so  justly  as 
"easily  cultivated  and  susceptible  of  the 
highest  improvement."  Doctor  Lerch 
writes  that  they  are  mixtures  of  the 
"red  sandy  clays"  and  the  drift,  and 
their  physical  properties  are  good ; 
therefore    they  retain    moisture    fairly 
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well,  and  are  not  so  subject  to  wash  as 
some  others  described.  For  all-round 
uses  they  are  an  ideal  soil.  They  are 
mellow,  not  hard  to  work,  tolerably 
fertile,  easily  recuperated  when  ex- 
hausted, pale-yellow  in  color,  underlaid 
with  red  or  yellow  clay  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches,  retain  manures  well,  are 
easily  drained,  do  not  wash  (except 
under  gross  neglect  and  exceptional 
configuration),  have  (generally)  good 
water  at  easy  accessibility  and  are 
healthful.  They  are  in  the  main,  gently 
undulating  to  rolling  and  well  watered. 
Vast  tracts  are  disused  now  for  want  of 
laborers  ;  fences  often  down,  the  old 
homes  of  their  once  wealthy  owners 
shackly ;  the  fields  upgrown  in  "scrub" 
pine,  sweet  gum,  patches  of  sassafras, 
etc.  They  are  for  sale  at  nominal 
prices,  and  offer  the  most  inviting  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Western  immigrant  known 
to  the  writer. 

Although  the  hummock  or  second- 
bottom  lands  are  almost  everywhere 
prevalent  in  Northwest  Louisiana,  they 
are  very  distinguishable  from  either  the 
"red  lands"  or  the  "yellow  loam." 
These  hummock  lands  are  abundant 
and  constitute  a  strong  factor  in  the 
area.  Their  areas  depend  much  upon 
the  adjacent  topography,  as  do  their 
physical  features  and  their  fertility  upon 
the  character  of  the  soil  of  the  adjacent 
hills  or  uplands.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  larger  the  stream  the  larger  is  the 
adjacent  area  of  hummock  land. 

From  the  remarkably  well  watered 
nature  of  Northwest  Louisiana,  the  in- 
ference is  inevitable  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  bottom  land.  As  some  parishes 
are  fairly  threaded  with  streams  of  pure 
water,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  opportuni- 
ties there  are  for  what  a  Northern  farmer 
would  term  "meadows."  Here  will  be 
the  pastures  of  the  future  immigrant, 
where  his  stock  will  find  clear,  unfailing 
water.  Here  he  will  sow  his  Kentucky 
blue  grass,  red  top  and  timothy,  and 
thence  he  will  get  his  hay,  to  sell  in 
New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  to  supplant 
timothy  hay  from  the  West,  now  selling 
at  $15  to  $20  per  ton.  Some  of  these 
bottoms  should  never  be  put  in  worked 
crops,  being  subject  to  sudden,  though 
very    transient,    overflows.       Many   are 


not,  and  they  yield  for  many  years  sur- 
prising crops  of  corn,  cotton,  etc.  They 
are  of  great  fertility,  very  durable,  and 
easily  worked.  Their  content  of  humus 
is  especially  large,  from  the  leafage  of 
switch-cane,  and  the  various  hardwood 
trees  with  which  they  are  generally 
superbly  timbered.  The  diversification 
of  soil,  so  common  in  much  of  North- 
west Louisiana,  offers  one  of  the  best 
theatres  in  the  world  for  diversity  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

At  this  juncture,  I  am  not  considering 
the  economic  aspect  but  the  adaptations. 
The  question,  "will  it  pay?"  the  home- 
hunter  must  answer  himself,  with  the 
benefit  of  some  suggestions  thrown  in. 
What  is  meant  at  this  point  is  that,  in 
the  area  of  an  ordinary  farm,  the  owner 
will  be  apt  to  find  such  a  variety  of  soils 
that  he  can  often  select  a  character  of 
land  especially  adapted  to  a  desired 
crop,  and  very  often  generally  suited  to 
it.  On  one  spot  he  may  find  a  light- 
gray  soil,  especially  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  "the  finest  type  of  yellow- 
leaf  tobacco" — a  most  important  and 
very  late  discovery.  On  some  of  his 
alluvial  land  he  will  find  a  soil  on  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  such 
a  tobacco,  but  it  is  very  suitable  to  the 
production  of  black  or  plug  tobacco. 
On  yonder  peak-like  hill  he  could  make 
a  superb  Kentucky  blue  grass  sod,  or 
have  a  fine  apple  or  pear  orchard.  Here 
is  the  stiff,  red  soil,  where  the  short-leaf 
pine  grows.  On  the  adjoining  hill, 
where  the  long-leaf  pine  is  found,  he 
will  find  a  superb  site  for  his  peach 
orchard,  or  his  vineyard,  for  his  sweet 
potato  or  peanut  patch.  In  the  mellow, 
sandy  loam,  in  a  more  level  spot,  he  may 
put  almost  what  he  will ;  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  cotton,  red  clover,  ' 
orchard  grass,  melons,  his  garden. 
Down  in  his  bottom,  where  the  never- 
failing  brook  curves  and  babbles  in  pel- 
lucid beauty,  his  cattle  are  pasturing  all 
the  year.  And  from  a  part  of  it  he  cuts 
his  timothy.  On  the  hillside,  where 
some  crystal  spring  breaks  out,  he  has 
his  milk  house.  Some  one  may  think 
this  an  extreme  illustration,  but  many 
well-informed  men  know  that  it  may  be 
multiplied  largely  in  the  possibilities  of 
wise  utilizations  of  the  situation. 
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At  this  stage  of  elucidation,  one  is 
logically  confronted  with  the  enquiry 
"what  are  the  possibilities  of  production 
of  North  Louisiana,  climate  and  soil 
considered?"  The  question  almost 
baffles  answer.  So  much  has  been 
done  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
merate them.  The  difficulty  is  rather 
in  saying  what  cannot  be  produced. 
The  climatic  bar  aside,  there  is  hardly  a 
product  of  the  soil  on  this  continent  that 
this  glorious  area  cannot,  like  the  fabled 
goddess,  pour  from  her 

"Full,  o'erflowing  horn." 

Because  of  the  hazards  of  omission,  I 
will  quote  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
me  in  behalf  of  Rapides  parish  in  1891  : 

"Although  an  attempt  at  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  possible  products  of  Louisi- 
ana is  hazardous,  because  almost  sure 
to  result  in  failure  by  reason  of  its 
incompleteness,  yet  the  conjectures  of 
the  average  reader,  or  the  surmises  of 
him  who  would  measure  her  products 
by  his  experiences  and  observations  as 
to  other  climes  in  the  behalf  in  question, 
would  be  more  apt  to  do  injustice  to  the 
State  than  our  own  understatements. 
We,  therefore,  attempt  the  topic'. 

"In  cereals  we  can  produce  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian 
corn  (and  numberless  maizes),  rice, 
sugar  cane,  a  great  many  varieties, 
many  varieties  of  sorghum. 

"In  textiles  we  can  produce  cotton, 
flax,  ramie,  jute.  The  writer  has  never 
seen  any  hemp  growing  in  this  State, 
but  cannot  but  believe  it  would  succeed. 

"In  grasses  the  list  is  simply  legion; 
all  the  favorite  Northern  (so-called) 
grasses;  many  Southern  (so-called) 
grasses;  and  several  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  former.  And  we  can  have  our 
fields  green  the  whole  year  with  the 
richest  herbage,  our  rainfall  and  heavy 
dews  playing  most  important  parts  in 
summer,  and  our  genial  sunshine  in 
winter. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  (as  a 
corollary  of  the  above)  that  we  can 
raise  the  finest  stock.  Short  Horns, 
Devons,  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Galloways 
in  cattle  ;  that  we  can  raise  fine  mules 
as  need  be ;  fine  thoroughbred  and 
trotting    horses ;     the   great    Lecompte 


having  been  a  native.  Sheep  of  almost 
every  breed  have  been  tried  (except  the 
Saxony),  and  Southdown,  Merinoes, 
Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  Shropshires  have 
all  succeeded.  It  is,  by  all  earmarks, 
one  of  the  best  sheep  countries  in  the 
world,  in  its  pine  woods  belt.  Hogs  of 
almost  every  breed  have  been  tried  and 
approved  —  Berkshire,  Poland,  China, 
Jersey  Red  or  Duroc,  Yorkshires, 
Guinea,  taking  rank  about  as  enumer- 
ated. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  country  for  poultry. 
Hens  lay  the  whole  year  round,  and 
broods  of  chickens  are  easily  reared  at 
almost  any  season.  This  suggests 
spring  chickens  ahead  of  competition 
for  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  &c.  Geese, 
turkeys  and  ducks,  all  are  in  high 
feather ;  having  a  beauty  of  plumage,  a 
health  and  flavor  of  flesh  quite  surpass- 
ing. In  vegetables  it  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  an  enumeration.  In  fruits 
the  list  is  endless  almost  in  its.  varieties : 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  quince,  grapes, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  pomegranates,  figs,  Japan 
persimmons,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines, 
Japan  plums,  whortleberries,  mayhaw, 
sloe.  We  firmly  expect  to  see  this 
State  take  great  prominence  in  grape 
growing  in  the  next  few  years.  Raising 
early  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  future.  Nut 
raising  within  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century  may  have  a  large  place  in  the 
economies  of  the  State.  A  very  super- 
ior pecan  has  come  to  the  front,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  W.  R.  Stuart,  of  Miss- 
issippi, and  we  have  been  shown  by 
him  one  superior  to  any  he  has  yet 
disclosed  to  the  public.  A  pecan  orch- 
ard of  this  superior  nut  is  one  of  the 
best  heritages  one  can  leave  children. 
Chestnuts,  filberts,  almonds,  walnuts 
(black  and  white)  can  be  successfully 
produced." 

As  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
name  one  of  the  most  useful  citizens 
Louisiana  ever  possessed,  a  good  man, 
now  in  heaven,  a  valued  co-worker 
with  the  writer  at  an  early  day,  one  of 
the  South's  most  eminent  statisticians, 
once  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and,  as  it  buttresses  my  state- 
ments in  the  above  extract,  I  will  quote 
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something  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Col. 
Daniel  Dennett: 

"It  may  be  interesting  to  strangers 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  immense  and 
varied  resources  of  Louisiana  to  examine 
a  brief,  though  imperfect,  catalogue  of 
the  articles  which  industry,  skill,  enter- 
prise and  capital  may  secure  in  abund- 
ance in  this  State,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people,  or  as  articles  of  commerce. 

"A  model  Louisiana  farm  may  furnish 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  chickens,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Also 
corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, millet,  hay,  beans,  peas,  broom- 
corn,  castor  oil  beans,  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  pumpkins,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  pindars,  choufas,  melons,  red 
and  other  clovers,  grasses  of  numerous 
kinds,  ramie,  jute,  flax,  cashaws,  gourds, 
bene  plant,  indigo,  arrowroot,  ginger, 
cabbages,  turnips,  okra,  Jerusalem  and 
bur  artichokes,  cucumbers,  onions,  and 
all  other  garden  vegetables  that  can  be 
produced  in  the  Northern  States. 

"All  the  fruits  of  the  Northern  States, 
except  perhaps  gooseberries,  damsons, 
and  one  or  two  others,  can  be  raised  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  State,  and 
many  tropical  fruits  in  the  southern 
part,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noted  more 
particularly." 

I  wish  it  were  here  given  me  an  op- 
portunity to  show  at  length  what  Louisi- 
ana did  before  the  war.  The  theme 
teems  with  surprises  to  the  plodding 
investigator,  and  is  a  superb  vindication 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  old  time  agricul- 
ture of  the  South  that  was  supposed  to 
look  West  for  supplies.  And  yet  a 
few  items  must  be  given  in  order  to  de- 
fend my  veracity  with  a  skeptical  reader. 

As  appears  in  the  census  of  i860, 
Louisiana  was  only  surpassed  by  three 
Western  States  in  the  number  of  swine 
in  proportion  to  population.  And  tak- 
ing these  and  the  Eastern,  Western  and 
Middle  States  (representing  then  a 
population  of  over  fifteen  millions),  they 
raised  sixty  swine  to  every  one  hundred 
persons,  while  Louisiana  raised  eighty- 
nine  swine  to  every  one  hundred  per- 
sons. And  everyone  knows  that  in 
Louisiana  there  were  thousands  of  hogs 
in  the  swamps  that  never  figured  in  the 
census  returns.     And  hogs  were  a  by- 


product, raised  merely  for  consumption 
and  not  for  sale  as  a  money  crop. 

In  i860,  the  census  shows  that  the 
only  States  surpassing  her  in  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  per  capita  were  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Ohio,  not  regarding  Southern 
States.  She  surpassed,  in  this  regard, 
twelve  Eastern,  Western,  and  Middle 
States ;  raising  nearly  three  times  as 
much  corn  per  capita  as  Pennsylvania; 
more  than  four  times  the  production  of 
New  York ;  more  than  twice  that  of 
Wisconsin  ;  a  long  way  ahead  of  Michi- 
gan and  New  Jersey.  I  leave  out  of 
account  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  poultry, 
etc.,  in  which  the  State  was  strong  in 
point  of  production. 

Were  one  to  go  into  parishes  that 
were  agricultural  (in  contradistinction  to 
sugar  and  cotton  parishes)  far  higher 
figures  could  be  shown  in  the  above 
and  other  respects.  Louisiana,  in  1859, 
raised  more  clover  seed  than  eight 
Southern  States  aggregating  over  five 
million  population.  Indeed,  the  South- 
ern States  raised  then  over  seventeen 
per  cent,  of  the  product  of  clover  seed 
of  the  entire  country.  And  if  the  pro- 
duct of  Oregon  and  little  Rhode  Island 
be  subtracted,  the  South  raised  consid- 
erably over  one-third  of  the  crop  of 
clover  seed  of  the  entire  country.  In 
1859,  Louisiana  produced  52,721  tons 
of  hay,  2308  bushels  of  clover  seed, 
28,875  bushels  of  flax  seed,  62,561 
bushels  of  grass  seed.  In  clover  seed 
she  surpassed  twenty-three'  States  and 
territories.  Or,  to  put  it  differently, 
only  seventeen  States  surpassed  her  in 
raising  clover  seed  ;  only  four  in  flax 
seed — Iowa,  North  Carolina,  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  ;  only  four 
in  raising  grass  seed — Indiana,  Kansas, 
New  Mexico  and  North  Carolina. 

In  truth,  by  almost  every  test  one 
could  devise,  Louisiana  before  the  war 
was  great :  in  value  of  her  improved 
land,  increase  in  the  production  of 
home  supplies,  in  diversity  of  crops,  in 
market  value  of  products — in  fine,  in 
symmetrical  agriculture. 

I  could  give  some  more  surprising 
facts,  but  I  have  given  the  above  to 
those  who  "know"  the  South  can't 
grow   clover   and    other    grasses,    and 
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also  to  show  what  a  tremendous  pace 
of  progress  Louisiana  had  struck  just 
before  the  war,  and  how  diversified  was 
becoming  her  agriculture.  Just  think 
of  her  producing  more  grass  seed  than 
almost  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
sons  of  to-day  are  far  behind  their  sires. 
The  latter  had  well  begun  to  follow 
suggestions  Darby  long  ago  made 
(1817)  in  speaking  of  Louisiana,  then, 
in  these  words  :  "Clover  and  all  grasses 
capable  to  be  made  into  hay  have  been 
overlooked.  Perhaps  few  countries  on 
the  globe  would  admit  a  greater  variety 
of  meadow  grasses  than  Louisiana,  but 
this  invaluable  part  of  agriculture  has 
not  been  attended  to  with  care  propor- 
tionate to  its  importance."  (Darby's 
Louisiana,  page  215.) 

Some  enquirer  may  be  puzzled  to 
know  if  we  can  produce  wheat,  why  we 
do  not.  The  answer  is  we  can  and  do, 
and  before  the  war  were  gravitating  into 
it  decidedly.  But  the  absurdity  of  a 
doubt  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  just 
across  our  line,  in  Texas,  plenty  of 
wheat  is  produced  with  only  a  narrow 
river  between.  But  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  wheat  will  be  a  common 
crop  in  Northwest  Louisiana,  and 
Shreveport  a  flour-manufacturing  centre, 
the  product  carried  to  Central  and 
South  American  ports,  whose  climates  it 
can  endure.  And  then  flour  from  new 
wheat  has  an  attractive  side,  like  early 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  this  article  is  intended  to  be  con- 
vincing, and  seeks  authoritative  corrob- 
oration for  its  leading  assertions,  it  is 
well  to  quote  here  from  Dr.  Joseph 
Jones'  work  on  "The  Climate  and 
Health  of  Louisiana  :" 

"The  soil  of  this  State,  in  virtue  of 
its  variations  in  composition  and  eleva- 
tion, is  adapted  to  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  sugar-cane,  rice,  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  all  the 
fruits  common  to  the  temperate  and 
sub-tropical  zones." 

Very  interesting  would  it  be  to  go 
into  a  history  of  Louisiana  before  the 
war  and  show  something  of  her  clover 
fields,  her  thoroughbred  short-horn  cat- 
tle, and,  above  all,  her  celebrated  race 
horses  —  thoroughbreds  —  which  latter 
went  to  England  to  enrich  that  blood 


there,  and  to  Kentucky  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. I  have  written  this  page  of  Lou- 
isiana elsewhere,  but  may  not  reproduce 
it  here. 

A  little  way  back  in  this  article  it  was 
promised  to  make  some  suggestions  as 
to  what  lines  of  life  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
might  profitably  pursue  in  Northwest 
Louisiana,  who  should  come  from  the 
West.  In  general  terms,  I  should  say, 
"Do  what  you  please  !  Pursue  the  same 
course  there  that  you  followed  in  your 
Western  home.  Raise  wheat,  corn,  oats. 
Make  hay.  Dairy.  Raise  hogs,  sheep, 
cattle.  All  these  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  at  home.  Do  we  not  buy  pork, 
hay,  corn,  oats,  flour,  meal,  butter,  live 
hogs  of  the  West  ?  Are  not  her  wheat 
and  corn  exported  to  Europe  via  New 
Orleans  in  immense  and  increasing 
quantities?  At  this  day  I  dislike 
to  advise  specialties.  It  seems  to 
carry  a  suggestion  of  a  sudden  way 
to  wealth.  And  yet  it  would  be 
wantonly  renouncing  solid  and  in- 
viting opportunities  Northwest  Louisi- 
ana offers  in  certain  vocations  not 
crowded  with  competitors,  were  I  to  re- 
frain naming  some.  There  is  a  great 
opening  in  raising  early  lambs  for  the 
Western  markets.  As  there  is  also  for 
raising  spring  chickens.  Raising  hogs 
to  sell  to  New  Orleans,  or  to  pork  pack- 
ers, is  another  opening.  Grass-flavored 
winter  butter  is  another  comparatively 
untaken  field  of  industry.  Cheese-mak- 
ing, the  year  round,  is  an  opportunity. 
The  culture  of  the  bright  yellow  tobacco 
mentioned  still  another.  Raising  poul- 
try to  sell  to  canners  offers  another. 
These,  with  ordinary  crops,  are  enough, 
by  way  of  suggestion.  I  cannot  go  into 
details  of  how,  and  answer  cavils  here. 

All  this  time  the  reader  may  be 
wondering  why  raising  early  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  West  is  not  sug- 
gested. Beginning  over  twenty  years 
ago,  and  continuing  until  a  few  years 
back,  I  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
these.  Yea,  I  was  in  the  business  and 
hope  I  had  some  part  in  building  it  up. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  raise  false 
hopes  by  glittering  allurements.  The 
writer  knows  how  persons  engaging  in 
these  expect  to  make  fortunes  in  two  or 
three   years.     If  persons   choose,  they 
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can  do  to  their  heart's  content.  All 
things  considered,  I  regard  Northwest 
Louisiana  as  good  a  field  as  any. 

What  I  desire  to  commend  North- 
west Louisiana  for  especially  is  as  a 
land  for  homes.  This,  and  health, 
with  the  privileges  of  schools,  churches, 
railroad  facilities  and  a  delightful  cli- 
mate, where  a  good-sized  farm  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  where  ordinary  management  will 
bring  a  steady,  easy  growth  in  pros- 
perity, ought  to  suffice. 

And,  if  a  man  must  have  the  broad 
stretches  of  prairie,  and  is  afraid  of 
woodland,  Northwest  Louisiana  is  no 
place  for  him.  The  prairie-mania  is  a 
prevailing  epiderhic  West.  If  a  man 
be  incurable,  and  is  frightened  at  brooks 
and  streams,  and  shade  and  woodland, 
hill  and  dale,  let  him  dismiss  Northwest 
Louisiana  from  his  thought.  But,  if 
his  dread  proceeds  from  the  supposition 
of  having  to  clear  up  land,  the  answer 
is  that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
cleared  land  ready  for  the  plough. 
They  can  be  purchased  at  from  two 
($2.00)  dollars  to  five  ($5.00)  dollars 
per  acre,  buildings  and  all.  These  large 
plantations,  from  one  thousand  to  three 
or  four  thousand  acres  each,  offer 
superb  opportunities  for  groups  of 
acquaintances  in  the  West  and  North 
to  combine  and  purchase  and  sub- 
divide in  such  tracts  as  they  please. 
They  offer,  too,  the  most  attractive  bases 
of  liens  for  capitalists  and  banks  at  the 
East,  who  are  letting  their  money  rest 
in  vaults,  or  are  glad  to  lend  it  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  For  illustration,  let  a 
bank  or  capitalist  buy  a  plantation  of 
two  thousand  acres.  Say  it  costs  three 
dollars  per  acre,  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. That  is  about  an  average  price  in 
many  of  the  parishes  of  Northwest 
Louisiana  ;  much  land  can  be  bought  at 
less.  Let  them  sell  this  out  in  small  tracts, 
the  purchasers  paying  one-third  cash, 
the  balance  on  easy  time  and  drawing 
six  per  cent,  interest,  payable  annually. 
Thus  their  money  is  invested  in  the 
best  possible  security  and  drawing  far 
better  interest  than  they  can  get  at 
home.  In  Louisiana  they  can  command 
eight  per  cent,  interest  by  contract. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  investment  unsur- 


passed, and  it  will  not  long  go  begging 
attention  and  appropriation. 

These  lands,  before  the  war,  sold  at 
from  five  to  twenty  times  their  present 
price.  An  illustration  or  two  must  suf- 
fice. The  value  per  acre  of  improved 
land  in  Bossier  parish  by  the  census 
of  i860,  was  $50.85  per  acre; 
of  Caddo,  $38.84  per  acre;  of 
Natchitoches,  $62.75  Per  acre.  These 
values  surpassed  those  of  most  of 
the  "  improved  land "  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time.  Indeed,  only  two 
States  surpassed  Natchitoches  parish  in 
that  regard,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bossier  parish  was  only  sur- 
passed in  the  above  regard  by  the  above 
two  and  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Rhode  Island.  Then  these 
parishes  had  slavery,  no  railroads,  and 
were  remote  from  river  transportation 
in  most  of  their  area.  Now  slavery 
has  gone,  and  railroads  have  come,  and 
much  of  the  area  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
a  competition  by  rail  and  river.  And 
now  a  very  considerable  area  is  promised 
to  be  pierced  by  a  great  North  and 
South  railroad,  from  Duluth  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  which  latter  place  will 
be  built  a  great  city,  which,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  may  be  more 
or  less  of  a  rival  of  New  Orleans  and 
Galveston. 

Indeed,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
an  area  like  Northwest  Louisiana  so 
uniting  the  almost  incompatible  advant- 
ages of  the  tar-off  frontier  in  cheap 
lands  and  game,  and  of  an  old  and 
settled  country  in  churches,  schools, 
railroad  facilities  and  law  and  order. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  these  old  planta- 
tions are  worn  out,  but  they  can  be 
easily  resuscitated  by  the  field  pea, 
which  is  far  superior  to  red  clover  in 
that  respect,  and  is  a  sort  of  paradox 
in  agriculture,  in  yielding  a  very  re- 
munerative crop  and  greatly  and  rapidly 
enriching  the  soil.  But  many  planta- 
tions are  not  worn  out,  but  only  un- 
worked. 

This  article  is  so  long  that  many 
important  matters  must  be  touched  in 
the  most  cursory  manner.  The  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are 
few  or  no  mosquitoes  in  much  of  North- 
west  Louisiana,   except  in  close  prox- 
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imity  to  large  swamps  and  bottoms. 
Strange,  but  true  ! 

Fruits  can  be  had  almost  the  year 
round,  and  vegetables  of  one  sort  or 
another  grow  all  the  year.  Several 
crops  can  be  raised  on  the  same  land 
in  one  year.  Fuel  is  very  cheap,  and 
houses  can  be  built  of  the  most  durable 
lumber  at  less  cost  than  almost  any- 
where else.  Living  is  very  cheap.  Fish  in 
the  brooks,  lakes  and  creeks.  Deer, 
wild  turkey,  rabbits,  quail,  squirrels, 
woodcock,  snipe  and  wild  duck  abund- 
ant.    It  is  a  sportsman's  paradise. 

It  is  a  great  "white  man's  country." 
The  Anglo  Saxon  has  often  numerical 
preponderance.  It  is  settled  mainly  by 
people  from  South  Carolina,  North  Car- 
olina, Georgia  and  Alabama,  an  idus- 
trious,  hospitable,  open-handed  people, 
God-loving,  sabbath-respecting.  They 
are  frank  and  fearless,  and  welcome 
immigration.  Schools  of  a  higher  order 
are  plentiful.  I  doubt  if  any  country  in 
proportion  to  population  has  more  col- 
leges and  seminaries  where  "higher  edu- 
cation" is  the  curriculum  ;  and,  without 
consulting  statistics,  I  doubt  if  any  area 
will  show  a  larger  number  of  church- 
members  in  proportion  to  population. 
Both  taxes  and  assessments  are  low — a 
mere  bagatelle.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
even  horses,  can  live  in  the  woods  or 
swamps.  Not  subject  to  cyclones,  tidal 
waves  or  overflows ;  as  to  last,  I  except 
the  Red  river  bottom. 

The  short-leaf  pine  (^Piiuis  Echinata) 
finds  its  best  development  in  Northwest 
Louisiana,  dividing  honors  with  North- 
eastern Texas  and  Southern  Arkansas. 
There  it  occurs  in  "greatest  abundance 
and  perfection,"  to  quote  the  great 
authority.  Some  acres  each  will  cut 
thirty  thousand  feet ;  fifteen  thousand 
feet  is  quite  common.  Its  great  merits 
are  now  well  known  to  lumbermen. 
Most  superb  white  oak  and  ash  are 
found  here  and  there,  and  by  no  place 
known  to  the  writer  are  surpassed,  if 
equalled.  Streams  with  fine  water  power 
are  innumerable. 

Long  ago  Darby,  in  his  work  on 
Louisiana,  undertook  to  defend  the 
climate  of  Louisiana  against  the  wide- 
spread misconceptions  of  his  day. 
He   introduces   the  topic  thus :     "The 


subject  of  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Louisiana  is  entered  upon 
with  considerable  solicitude,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  almost  universal, 
but,  I  believe,  unfounded  preposession 
respecting  its  unhealthfulness."  Over 
twenty  years  ago,  appreciating  that  the 
world-at-large  was  still  prejudiced  on 
this  score,  I  collected  a  vast  mass  of 
testimony  from  former  residents  of  the 
North  and  West,  and  from  Europeans 
who  had  lived  in  the  Gulf  States  and 
labored  in  their  fields.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  their  health  was  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  in  their  former  homes, 
and  that  the  hot  suns  were  a  bugaboo. 
The  thousands  who,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  have  removed  from  the  North 
and  West  and  have  settled  in  South- 
west Louisiana  and  have  done  field 
work  there  reattest  irrefutably  my 
demonstration  of  twenty  years  ago. 
But  the  matters  of  climate  and  health 
must  not  be  left  with  my  general 
assertions.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
submit  such  testimony  as  will  convince 
anything  but  predetermined  and  malevo- 
lent obduracy.     And  first  as  to  climate. 

Professor  Eugene  Hilgard,  Ph.  D., 
a  most  eminent  scientist,  in  his  article 
on  Louisiana,  in  vol.  5,  tenth  census 
U.  S.,  thus  describes  her  climate : 
"Owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  prevalence  of  winds ' 
from  that  direction,  the  climate  of 
Louisiana  is  much  less  extreme  than 
that  of  States  lying  further  North,  the 
summer  heat  being  less  oppressive, 
though  more  prolonged,  and  the  winters 
average  temperature  5  2. 8°  at  New 
Orleans,  45. 40  at  Shreveport ;  very  mild, 
though  liable  at  times  to  sudden  and 
severe  "cold  snaps,"  brought  on  by 
Northwesterly  storms,  which  restrict  the 
culture  of  tropical  fruits  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Gulf  coast." 

Here  is  a  most  conclusive  testimony 
from  Captain  R.  E.  Kerkam,  chief  of 
the  United  States  Signal  Service  of  New 
Orleans,  in  a  report  to  the  mid-summer 
convention  in  that  city,  made  in  1888. 

"It  affords  me  pleasure,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Signal  Service, 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  work  of  the  Ser- 
vice before  this  convention  in  a  practical 
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manner,  and  to  prove  by  official  records 
that  the  climate  of  Louisiana  is  more 
agreeable  the  year  round  than  that  of 
any  other  section  in  the  United  States. 
To  do  this  a  series  of  comparisons  will 
be  necessary,  and  to  avoid  a  lengthy 
dissertation  on  the  subject,  by  States, 
we  will  consider  only  the  sections  em- 
braced by  the  extreme  Northwest,  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys 
and  the  Pacific  coast  regions. 

"These  sections  have  been  taken  for 
comparison,  not  because  they  make 
Louisiana's  claims  stronger  for  the  im- 
migrant, but  because  they  include  a 
greater  acreage  of  farming  lands  and 
are  considered  the  best  in  the  Union. 

"Considering  the  extreme  degree  of 
heat,  the  normal  mean  maximum  tem- 
perature for  the  hottest  month,  July, 
we  find  from  Signal  Service  records  that 
the  section  of  country  from  Southern 
Illinois  and  Southeastern  Missouri  to 
Central  Minnesota  has  an  average  of 
S40,  with  an  average  of  the  lowest 
temperatures  for  the  same  month  of  66°, 
making  the  average  daily  range  of 
temperature  180.  The  same  figures  for 
the  same  month  for  the  section  of 
country  from  Southwestern  Missouri  to 
Central  Dakota  are,  average  highest, 
850,  average  lowest,  630,  making  the 
average  daily  range  220.  For  the 
section  of  country  embracing  Northern 
Minnesota  and  Northern  Dakota,  we 
find  an  average  highest  temperature  of 
7 8°,  an  average  lowest  of  550,  making 
an  average  daily  range  of  230.  For 
Louisiana  for  the  same  month  the 
average  highest  was  910,  average  low- 
est 740,  making  an  average  daily  range 
of  170. 

"Considering  the  coldest  month  :  It  is 
found  that  the  first  named  section  (the 
upper  Mississippi  valley)  had  an  average 
highest  temperature  for  January  of  310, 
and  an  average  lowest  of  130,  making 
an  average  daily  range  of  180.  For  the 
second  section  (the  Missouri  valley)  for 
the  month  -of  January  has  an  average 
highest  temperature  of  250,  an  average 
lowest  of  30,  with  an  average  daily 
range  of  temperature  of  220.  The 
third  named  section  (the  extreme 
Northwest)  has  an  average  highest 
temperature     for    January     of    g°,    an 


average  lowest  of  130  below  zero, 
making  the  average  daily  range  of 
temperature  220.  Louisiana  has  for  the 
same  month  an  average  highest  tem- 
perature of  590,  an  average  lowest  of 
440,  making  the  average  daily  range  for 
the  month  150. 

"To  consider  the  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  recorded  on  any  day  at 
any  of  the  stations  in  the  various 
districts  : 

"It  is  found  that  the  maximum  tem- 
perature for  the  Mississippi  valley  for 
summer  is  1030,  recorded  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  at  Cairo,  111.  The 
lowest  temperature  for  that  section  in 
winter  is  recorded  at  430  below  zero,  at 
Lacrosse,  Wis.,  or  an  absolute  range  of 
temperature  of  1460.  The  highest 
temperature  on  record  for  the  Mis- 
souri valley  is  ni°,  recorded  at  Fort 
Sully,  in  Southern  Dakota.  The 
lowest  temperature  for  that  section 
is  4 20  below  zero,  at  Fort  Bennett, 
in  South-central  Dakota,  making  the 
absolute  range  of  temperature  for 
the  Missouri  valley  1530.  The  third 
section,  the  extreme  Northwest,  has  a 
highest  temperature  of  1070,  recorded 
at  Fort  Buford,  Dakota,  and  a  lowest 
temperature  of  590  below  zero,  recorded 
at  Pembina,  Dakota,  making  the  abso- 
lute range  of  temperature  for  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  1660.  The  highest 
temperature  on  record  for  Northern 
Louisiana  is  1070,  recorded  at  Shreve- 
port,  and  the  highest  on  record  for 
Southern  Louisiana  is  97 °  at  New  Or- 
leans. The  lowest  temperature  on  record 
for  Northern  Louisiana  is  6°,  at  Shreve- 
port,  and  the  lowest  for  Southern  Lou- 
isiana is  200,  at  New  Orleans,  making 
the  absolute  range  of  temperature  for  the 
Northern  part  of  the  State  1010,  and 
for  the  Southern  part  77 °,  the  latter 
range  being  less  than  one-half  of  the 
range  of  either  of  the  three  sections 
quoted. 

"To  compare  the  mean  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  various  sections  :  From 
a  record  covering  from  1870  to  1885, 
the  mean  annual  relative  humidity  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  is  com- 
puted to  be  69  per  cent.,  the  mean  for 
the  Missouri  valley  is  69  per  cent.,  the 
mean  for  the  extreme  Northwest  is  74 
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per  cent.,  and  the  mean  for  Louisiana  is 
71  per  cent.,  being  but  two  per  cent, 
above  the  average  for  the  two  first- 
named,  and  three  per  cent,  below  the 
latter.  The  highest  mean  monthly 
during  the  year  in  Louisiana  is  but  74 
per  cent.,  whereas  the  highest  in  either 
of  the  other  sections  is  91  per  cent. 

"The  rainfall  of  the  sections  under 
consideration  is  as  follows  :  The  aver- 
age annual  for  the  Upper  Mississippi 
valley  is  39  inches,  the  greater  part  of 
it  falling  during  the  summer  months. 
The  average  for  the  Missouri  valley  is 
29  inches,  the  greater  part  of  which 
falls  in  May,  June  and  July.  The 
average  for  the  extreme  Northwest  is  21 1 
inches,  the  majority  of  which  falls 
during  the  summer.  The  average  for 
Louisiana  is  60  inches,  ranging  from  4 
to  6  inches  for  each  month  during  the 
year. 

''From  the  foregoing  official  records 
it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  section  East 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  that  can  com- 
pete with  Louisiana  in  climate.  If  we 
have  rivals,  they  alone  exist  in  sections 
of  Oregon  and  California. 

"In  the  matter  of  clear,  fair  and 
cloudy  days,  California  has  doubtless 
a  greater  amount  of  sunshine  during  the 
summer  months,  with  almost  a  total 
lack  of  rainfall.  During  the  winter 
months  fogs  are  very  frequent  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  rainfall  in  Louisiana  is 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year 
with  an  absence  of  the  foggy  days." 

Here  is  something  extracted  from  a 
letter  to  me  from  Captain  Kerkam  in 
1889: 

"There  are  few,  if  any  States,  in  the 
Union,  that  possess  a  milder  or  more 
genial  climate  than  Louisiana.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  within 
the  past  year  by  a  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  statistics  covering  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  a  greater  por- 
tion of  Europe,  in  the  interest  of  the 
immigration  movement  to  this  State. 
Of  North  Louisiana  but  little  more  can 
or  need  be  said  than  has  already  been 
placed  on  record.  The  only  difference 
between  the  climate  of  the  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  State  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture   as    we    leave   the   Gulf  coast,   an 


atmosphere  less  humid,  and  a  rainfall' 
averaging  about  four  inches  less- 
annually." 

Captain  Kerkam  then  constructs  a 
table,  showing  North  Louisiana  to  be 
superior  in  many  respects  to  many 
States,  and  concludes  thus  : 

"Supposing  1888  to  have  been  nearly 
an  average  year  for  the  States  mentioned 
in  the  table,  where  are  the  conditions  to 
equal  them  ?  Surely  not  where  the 
killing  frosts  of  fall  occur  as  early  as 
August  and  September,  or  where  the 
average  number  of  rainy  days  exceed 
those  of  North  Louisiana  by  from  10  to 
30,  or  where  the  temperature  falls  to 
zero  and  even  54  below  that  point.  If 
we  have  the  moisture  in  the  air  accred- 
ited to  us,  why  is  it  that  scientific  ob- 
servations fail  to  bear  it  out,  and  that 
the  record  for  North  Louisiana  as  re- 
gards humidity  is  but  one  per  cent,  be- 
low that  for  the  extreme  Northwest,  and 
less  than  that  recorded  for  Tennessee, 
Northern  Georgia  and  the  majority  of 
the  States  in  which  signal  stations  have 
been  in  operation  for  the  past  eighteen 
years?" 

Undoubtedly  the  weak  spot  in  the 
climate  is  the  occasional  very  high  tem- 
perature, Shreveport  having  marked  a 
maximum  of  1070  Fahrenheit.  But 
there  are  other  places  where  the  ther- 
mometer mounts  in  summer,  as  for 
instance  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1040 ;  Bis- 
marck, Dakota,  1050 ;  Los  Angeles, 
California,  1080;  Denver,  Colorado,  1050; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1060  ;  Yankton,  Dakota,. 
1030  ;  Omaha,  Neb.,  1050  ;  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  1060  ;  Lewiston,  Idaho,  106. 6°  ; 
Cape  Mendocina,  Cal.,  110.50;  Yuma, 
Arizona,  1180;  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
1070 ;  Fort  Buford,  Dakota,  1070  ; 
North  Platte,  Nebraska,  1070  ;  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  1080  ;  Fort  Sill,  Indian 
Territory,  107  °  ;  Fort  Concho,  Texas, 
no°;  El  Paso,  Texas,  1130;  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  1190,  etc.,  etc.  And  there  is 
this  great  fact  in  favor  of  Northwest 
Louisiana.  Radiation  begins  sooner  ; 
the  earth  cools  off,  the  refreshing  and 
balmy  breezes  from  the  Gulf  fan  one  to 
rich,  invigorating  slumbers.  Over 
seventy-five  years  ago  Darby  observed 
the  cool,  delicious  summer  nights  and 
notes    them    thus :       "The    nights   are 
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uniformly  temperate.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  oven-like  heat  often  experienced  in 
high  Northern  latitudes  in  the  summer 
evenings  is  unknown  in  Louisiana. 

Very  naturally  some  reader  who  is 
an  invalid  enquires,  "how  about  the 
winter  climate  of  North  Louisiana  ?  Is 
there  much  sunshine  there  then,  or  is  it 
a  country  of  leaden,  lowering  skies  and 
long  wearying  rain  or  drizzle,  depressing 
the  spirits,  keeping  one  indoors,  and 
murdering  time  with  innumerable  dis- 
comforts and  drawbacks?"  Very  well. 
I  have  a  list  of  "clear  days"  for  a  num- 
ber of  places  selected  at  random  for  the 
months  of  December,  January,  February 
and  March.  Here  it  is :  Bismarck, 
Dakota,  34  ;  Yankton,  do.,  37  ;  Chicago, 
111.,  28  ;  Springfield,  do.,  37  ;  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  26 ;  Keokuk,  do.,  24  ;  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  37  ;  Portland,  Maine,  33  ; 
Boston,  Mass.,  32  ;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  32  ; 
Alpena,   Mich.,   14;    Detroit,    do.,    17; 


inhale  their  balsamic  airs  and  to  listen 
to  bird  songs  and  the  babbling  of  the 
sparkling  brooks,  whose  music  winter 
never  stills. 

Were  not  this  article  so  long,  the 
gently- fading,  bright,  intoxicating 
autumns  should  have  attention,  but 
the  climate  of  this  season  and  winter 
must  be  further  fortified  with  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  will  doubtless  sur- 
prise many  and  delight  the  traveled  : 

AVERAGE    MEAN    TEMPERATURE. 


Palermo,  Sicily 
Florence,  Italy 
Nice,  France.. 

Rome,  Italy 

Paris,  France. . 
Shreveport,  La 


Winter. 

Autumn. 

53-0 

68.0 

44-3 

60.0 

47-8 

61.6 

48.9 

64.0 

38.4 

52-3 

4S.4 

65.2 

Here  is  the  latest  tabulation  by  Cap- 
tain Kerkam,  prepared  for  the  Louis- 
iana Geological  Survey : 


NORMAL   METEOROLOGICAL   DATA    FOR   NORTH   LOUISIANA. 
Compiled  from  State  Weather  Service  records  covering  the  period  from   November,  1S87,  to  December, 

1893,  inclusive. 


Nature  of  Data. 


Mean  temperature 

Mean  maximum  temperature 

Mean  minimum  temperature 

Maximum  temperature 

Minimum  temperature 

Mean  relative  humidity 

Mean  cloudiness,  0-10     

Average  number  clear  days 

Average  number  part  cloudy  days 

Average  number  cloudy  days 

Average  number  rainy  days 

Average  precipitation 

Prevailing  wind  direction 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April. 

45-o 

52.0 

58.5 

65.8 

53-4 

61.4 

68.5 

76.2 

35-4 

41.8 

47-9 

5.S.0 

78.0 

83.0 

90.0 

93-0 

13-0 

15.0 

26.0 

31.0 

73-8 

69.0 

64.9 

66.0 

5.0 

5-4 

4-7 

4.6 

7-4 

7-8 

10.2 

10.8 

11. 8 

10. 1 

10  9 

11. 9 

11. 8 

10.2 

10.4 

7.0 

11. 6 

10. 1 

10.2 

9.8 

5-25 

4.94 

5-49 

6.14 

N. 

s. 

s. 

S. 

73-4 

83-5 

63.0 

101.0 

47.0 

68.0 

4.2 

11.8 

13.0 

6  4 

7-7 

5.02 

S. 


80.0 

90-5 

70.2 

104.0 

53-o 

71-3 

4.2 

10.4 

14.7 

4.8 

9.2 

3-71 
S. 


82.3 

93-4 

73-2 

107.0 

62.0 

72.0 

3-7 

11. 4 

14.7 

4.8 

9.0 

3-95 

S. 


81. 1 
92.0 
72.0 

105.0 

58.0 

71.8 

3-4 

12.0 

15-0 

4.0 

7-7 

2.8*: 

S.  E. 


75-i 

84.0 

66.8 

101.0 

47.0 

71.9 

3-5 

13-0 

10.  o 

7.0 

7-5 

4-36 

S.  E. 


65-4 

77-1 

56.6 

95-0 

31.0 

72.4 

3-6 

15-8 

9.4 

5-8 

6.6 

3-42 

S.  E. 


54-8 
68.0 
45-4 
86.0 
1S.0 
71.0 

4.4 
11. o 
10.4 

8.6 

9-7 

4.9S 

S. 


49.2 
58.1 
39-7 
79.0 
10.  o 
72.1 

5-6 

9.6 
10. o 
11. 4 
10.6 

5-iS 

S. 


Duluth,  Minn.,  37 ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  33 ; 
Omaha,  Neb.,  38;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  11; 
New  York  City,  29  ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
24;  Cleveland,  do.,  14;  Columbus,  do., 
18;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  27;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  14  ;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  23  ;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  41  ;  Portland,  Oregon,  17  ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  47  ;  Shreveport, 
La.,  38.  When  it  comes  to  the  number 
of  "fair  days"  for  the  entire  year, 
Shreveport  is  only  surpassed  by  four  of 
the  above  named  places,  Yankton  and 
Bismarck  among  them,  although  these 
have  less  clear  days  in  the  four  cold 
months  than  Shreveport.  This  demon- 
stration tells  of  the  invitations  to  the 
invalid  for  rambles  in  the  pine  woods  to 


Not  to  consider  the  all-important  topic 
of  health,  would  be  deemed  evasive.  It 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  writer  has 
given  long  and  attentive  study.  Except, 
by  way  of  explanation,  it  is  preferable 
to  give  the  opinions  of  others.  Some 
facts  will  be  given,  and  some  views  of 
others.  But  naked  facts  are  often  de- 
ceptive. Half-truth's  are  whole  lies. 
One  cannot  travel  deeply  into  explana- 
tions ;  but  not  to  seem  mysterious,  the 
death-rate  of  Louisiana  has  been  inten- 
sified by  yellow  fever,  a  disease  now 
proved  preventable  by  proper  quaran- 
tine. Let  me  first  quote  from  a  speech 
of  Dr.  J.  G.  Graybill  of  North  Lousiana, 
formerly  of  Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  immi- 
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gration  convention  held  in  New  Orleans 
five  or  six  years  ago  and  composed  of 
Northern  men  who  had  moved  to  Lou- 
isiana. After  giving  a  list  of  twenty 
diseases  that  are  most  common,  with 
which  physicians  have  most  to  deal,  and 
from  which  our  mortality  can  most  cer- 
tainly be  demonstrated,  he  makes  this 
table : 

MORTALITY   BY   STATES  Per  IOOO 

State.  Mortality. 

New  York .  40 

New  Jersey 32 

Virginia 32 

Tennessee 33 

New  Mexico 39 

Ohio 40 

Indiana 41 

Massachusetts 37 

Maryland 36 

North  Carolina 31 

South  Carolina 31 

Georgia 30 

Kansas..... 30 

Nebraska   , ....  31 

California 33 

Texas..    .   31 

Missouri 34 

Louisiana 28 

Such  malarial  diseases  as  exist  in 
parts  of  Northwest  Louisiana  are  not 
the  fault  of  her  salubrious  climate,  but 
of  her  people.  It  is  bad  living,  impure 
water  for  drinking  purposes  and  indi- 
vidual neglect.  Had  that  area  in 
general  a  population  who  duly  regarded 
the  plainest  and  simplest  laws  of 
hygiene  it  would  have  no  superior  and 
exceedingly  few  equals  in  the  country, 
with  respect  to  malarial  diseases,  which, 
at  worst,  spring  from  causes  largely 
preventable. 

It  is  certain  that  Northwest  Loui- 
siana deserves  to,  and  will,  some 
day,  take  high  rank  as  a  sanitarium. 
Several  hundred  feet  above  the-  sea 
level,  much  of  it  in  a  great  pine  belt, 
with  an  air  remarkably  pure,  bracing 
and  bland,  and  charged  with  ozone, 
comparatively  dry,  generally  free  from 
miasmas,  with  many  bright,  delicious 
sunny  days  in  winter,  cool  and  sleep-  entic- 
ing nights  in  summer,  with  the  frolic- 
some movement  of  the  Gulf  breezes,  and 
little  of  their  moisture,  it  is  an  ideal 
climate  for  many  complaints,  and  has 
therapeutic  features  that  some  day  will 
make  it  renowned  for  pulmonary  and 
bronchial  troubles,  asthma,  nasal  catarrh, 


neuralgia,  rheumatism,  neurotic  com- 
plaints and  others. 

It  is  proposed  to  clinch  the  above 
facts  and  assertions  by  the  following, 
which  may,  possibly,  have  more  weight 
with  some  readers  than  even  the  demon- 
strations of  science  and  irrefragable 
statistics  : 

The  following  are  part  of  the  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  and  adopted,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  by  the  former  Northern, 
Western  and  Middle  States  citizens,  now 
residents  of  this  State,  at  the  New  Or- 
leans Midsummer  Convention  held  on 
August  7th  and  8th,  1888  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Immigration  Con- 
vention, composed  of  those  who  have 
come  here  from  other  States  and  have 
found  here  a  hearty  welcome  among  a 
hospitable  people,  desire  to  express  to  the 
citizens  of  other  States  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  enjoyed  here,  and  to  render 
this  testimony  to  the  marvelous  advantages 
here  enjoyed  in  climate,  health,  fertility  of 
the  soil,  its  cheapness,  and  the  vast  oppor- 
tunities for  the  requisites  of  a  competence, 
which  we  believe  are  better  than  now  of- 
fered in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

The  candid  reader  must  have  observed 
in  this  article  how  much  the  writer  has 
drawn  upon  facts,  and  how  little  upon 
fancy.  If  he  has  had  surprises  the 
writer  must  confess  to  them,  too.  For, 
notwithstanding  his  comparative  famili- 
arity with  the  general  topic,  research 
has  brought  its  revelations ;  and  he 
commits  his  work  to  the  public  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  a  self-imposed  trust, 
beneficently  discharged.  Wealth  and 
prosperity  will  come  to  those  who  heed 
his  words. 

Northwest  Louisiana  has  more  elo- 
quent and  effective  panegyrists  than 
man's  feeble  pen.  Its  praises  are  forever 
sounded  in  the  music  of  its  gladsome 
brooks,  the  multitudinous  melodies  of 
its  tuneful  birds,  the  multifarious  "wood 
notes  wild"  of  its  many-voiced  forests. 
The  embroidered  earth,  with  its  mosaic 
of  fragrant  flowers,  the  balmy  South 
wind's  breath,  the  bright  and  tender  sky 
above  conspire  to  "lift  one  up  from 
nature  to  nature's  God." 
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By  Richard  H.  Edmonds. 
III. 


(concluded.) 


The  facts  and  figures  given  in  pre- 
ceding articles  exhibit  the  condition  of 
the  South  in  i860  and  1870.  From 
1870  to  1880  there  was,  as  already 
stated,  a  further  decline  of  $300,000,- 
000  in  the  assessed  value  of  property, 
but  the  tide  had  turned  and  the  future 
promised  better  things.  Contrast  the 
South  of  1880,  however,  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  South  was  burdened 
with  debts,  both  State  and  private,  its 
people  hardly  daring  to  believe  that 
the  worst  was  really  over,  its  railroads 
in  bad  condition  physically  and  finan- 
cially, its  manufacturing  business  very 
limited,  its  population  largely  in  excess 
of  any  demand  that  could  possibly  exist 
for  labor  under  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing, with  but  few  banks  and  with  few 
strong  friends  in  the  great  financial 
centres  of  the  country.  The  North 
and  West  were  at  this  time  having 
almost  unprecedented  progress  and  pros- 
perity. The  tide  of  immigration  drawn 
from  Europe  to  the  West  by  the  aid  of 
land  grant  railroads,  and  the  rush  of 
surplus  men  and  money  from  the  East 
into  that  section  had  created  an  empire 
almost  in  a  day,  built  great  cities, 
opened  up  millions  of  acres  of  land 
and  furnished  a  market  for  manufac- 
tured products  that  taxed  the  factories 
of  the  East.  Enormous  grain  crops  in 
1879  and  1880,  coupled  with  an  unu- 
sual deficiency  in  Europe,  led  to  a 
new  era  in  our  foreign  grain  trade, 
burdened  our  east  and  west  railroads 
with  wheat  and  corn,  seeking  an  outlet 
through  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  every- 
where, except  in  the  South,  was  felt  "the 
thrill  of  the  music  of  progress,  the 
whirr  of  the  spindle,  the  buzz  of  the 
saw,  the  roar  of  the  furnace  and  the 
throb  of  the  locomotive." 


With  such  conditions  as  these  before 
us,  must  we  study  the  record  of  progress 
made  by  the  South  since  1880  and 
compare  its  advancement  with  the 
growth  of  the  North  and  West.  To 
have  predicted  in  1880  that  in  the  next 
ten  or  twelve  years  the  South  would 
develop  its  agricultural,  industrial  and 
railroad  interests  more  rapidly  than  the 
country  at  large  would  have  been  deemed 
too  absurd  to  discuss.  But  investiga- 
tion proves  that  what  would  then  have 
been  considered  the  talk  of  a  visionary 
enthusiast  has  come  to  pass.  The 
progress  of  the  South  from  whatever 
point  we  view  it  has  been  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  If 
this  has  been  accomplished,  despite 
the  vast  difference  in  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  1880,  who  shall  set 
the  measure  of  what  will  be  done 
during  the  coming  ten  years.  In  brief 
the  situation  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  paragraphs. 

Since  1880,  although  the  South  is 
still  practically  without  great  accumu- 
lated wealth,  her  people  have  turned 
to  manufacturing  with  a  facility 
that  not  only  shows  that  they  are 
in  no  way  lacking  in  capability  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  in  manufacturing  pur- 
suits, but,  considering  the  limited  capital, 
this  section  has  exhibited  remarka- 
ble genius  in  developing  its  resources 
under  adverse  conditions.  In  a  little 
more  than  one  decade  from  the  time  the 
work  of  development  may  be  said  to 
have  begun,  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
Alabama  can  compete  with  Pennsylvania 
in  iron,  but  rather  whether  Pennsylvania 
can  compete  with  Alabama.  Nobody 
now  doubts  that  the  South  can  compete 
with  New  England  in  the  manufacture 
of   cotton   goods,   but   many  do  doubt 
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whether  New  England  can  compete 
with  the  South.  The  lumber  business 
has  become  a  leading  one  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  rather  to  the  South  than  to  the 
Northwest  that  the  country  will  look  in 
the  future  for  its  lumber  supply. 

Since  1 880  the  growth  of  manufactures 
in  the  South  and  their  success  has  been 
more  than  astonishing.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  South  may  be  said  to 
have  accomplished  the  following  things  : 

1.  It  has  shaken  off  the  idea  of 
dependence  on  the  negro  as  the  laborer, 
and  the  latter  is  falling  into  the  relation 
of  helper  to  the  white  laborer. 

2.  It  has  accumulated  capital  enough 
to  undertake  very  extensive  manufac- 
turing without,  in  many  cases,  the  need 
to  borrow  capital  from  the  North. 

3.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Southern  man  makes  as  successful 
manufacturer  and  as  skilled  mechanic 
as  the  Northern  man  or  the  Englishman, 
and  that  the  climate  is  rather  advan- 
tageous than  otherwise  to  successful  and 
profitable  work. 

4.  In  iron,  cotton  and  lumber  manu- 
facture it  is  not  a  question  whether  the 
South  can  hold  its  own  against  other 
sections,  -but  whether  other  sections  can 
compete  with  the  South. 

The  permanent  establishment  and 
large  development  of  manufactures  at 
the  North  had  a  very  great  stimulus  in 
the  war.  What  the  South  has  done  in 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has  been 
without  any  special  stimulus.  With  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  manufacturing  on  the 
part  of  the  generation  that  has  grown 
up  since  i860,  little  capital  and  little 
skill,  it  had  to  work  a  beginning 
under  adverse  political  conditions, 
without  stimulus  of  any  sort,  and 
in  competition  with  the  established 
industries  of  the  North  in  their  most 
prosperous  condition. 

Recent  census  publications,  although 
three  years  behind  time,  make  it  possi- 
ble to  compare  the  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing advance  of  the  South  from 
1880  to  1890  with  that  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  result  is  a  remarkably 
favorable  showing  for  the  South.  Start- 
ing in  1880  with  total  farm  assets,  which 
includes  the  value  of  farms,  implements, 
&c,  of  $2,314,000,000,  the  South  made 


an  advance  by  1890  to  $3,182,000,000, 
a  gain  of  37  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  increase  in  all  other  States 
and  territories  was  from  $9,790,000,000 
to  $12,797,000,000,  or  30  per  cent.  In 
studying  these  figures  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  South  had  little  or 
no  immigration  to  help  to  swell  the 
volume  of  its  agricultural  products, 
while  other  sections  had  the  benefit  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  5,000,000  for- 
eigners who  landed  here  during  the 
decade,  the  number  that  settled  on 
Western  farms  probably  being  a  large 
majority  of  the  total. 

The  total  value  of  farm  products  of 
the  South  in  1880  was  $666,000,000, 
against  $1,550,000,000  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  country.  In  1890  the  South 
produced  $773,000,000,  a  gain  of  $107,- 
000,000,  or  16  per  cent.,  while  the  gain 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  was  only 
$141,000,000,  or  9  per  cent.  With  just 
one-fourth  as  much  total  assets  in  farm 
operations  as  the  balance  of  the  country, 
the  South  had  $107,000,000  increase  in 
production  out  of  a  total  of  $248,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  one-half. 

The  South  had  $3,182,000,000  in- 
vested in  farming  interests  in  1890,  and 
the  total  productions  were  $773,000,000, 
or  a  gross  revenue  of  24.1  per  cent,  on 
the  capital.  All  other  sections  com- 
bined had  $12,797,000,000  in  farm  oper- 
ations, and  the  product  was  $1,687,000,- 
000,  or  1 3. 1  per  cent,  gross  revenue,  only 
a  fraction  more  than  one-half  as  much  in 
percentage  of  production  as  the  South's. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  net  profits, 
but  these  figures  show  how  far  ahead  the 
South  is  in  the  gross  product  based  on 
the  capital  invested.  They  show  that 
for  every  dollar  received  by  Northern 
farmers  on  the  capital  invested,  South- 
ern farmers  received  nearly  two  dollars. 
But  this  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
case.  The  intensely  cold  winters  of 
the  North  make  out- door  work  impossi- 
ble for  several  months  every  year  ;  they 
add  largely  to  the  cost  of  keeping  live 
stock,  and  to  family  expenses  for  fuel 
and  heavy  clothing.  The  mild  weather 
of  the  South  enables  the  farmer  to 
work  twelve  months  in  the  year;  it 
reduces  the  cost  of  live  stock  raising  to 
the  minimum,  as   cattle  can  find  good 
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grazing  for  a  large  part  of  the  year ;  it 
makes  the  fuel  bill  for  farmers  an  incon- 
siderable item,  and  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  heavy  clothing  and  many 
other  expenses  absolutely  necessary  in 
all  cold  countries.  Thus,  the  Southern 
farmer's  capital  not  only  yields  to  him 
two  dollars  for  every  dollar  returned  to 
the  Western  farmer  by  his  capital,  but 
added  to  this  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  living  which  is  so  great  that 
it  must  command  wide  attention  as  it 
becomes  more  fully  understood. 

Unlike  the  farmers  in  a  large  part  of 
the  West,  the  Southern  farmer  is  not 
compelled  to  confine  his  attention  to  one 
or  two  staple  crops.  He  can  raise  a 
greater  diversity  than  is  known  else- 
where, including  grains,  grasses,  cotton, 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  early  vegetables 
for  Northern  markets.  Having  raised 
them  he  has  cheap  and  abundant  trans- 
portation facilities  by  rail  or  water  to  the 
great  consuming  markets. 

Satisfactory  as  the  progress  in  agri- 
culture has  been,  the  advance  in  manu- 
facturing has  been  far  greater  propor- 
tionately. Ten  years  ago  the  value  of 
the  South's  agricultural  products  was 
$200,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
its  manufactured  products.  Now  posi- 
tions have  been  reversed  and  manufac- 
tures lead  by  $140,000,000,  and  if  min- 
ing interests  be  included  the  difference 
would  be  nearly  $200,000,000.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  advancement  of 
the  South's  manufacturing  interests  is, 
however,  but  the  very  beginning  of  its 
industrial  life. 

In  1880  the  South  had  $257,244,561 
invested  in  manufacturing;  by  1890  this 
had  increased  to  $659,008,817,  a  gain  of 
156  per  cent.,  while  the  gain  in  the 
entire  country  was  120.76  per  cent.  The 
value  of  the  manufactured  products  of 
the  South  rose  from  $457,454,777  in 
1880  to  $917,589,045  in  1890,  a  gain  of 
100  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  only 
69.27  per  cent,  in  the  whole  country. 
The  factory  hands  of  the  South  received 
$75,917,471  in  wages  in  1880  and  in 
1890  $222,118,505. 

Nature  has  given  this  section  advant- 
ages unequalled  by  those  of  any  other 
country.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
world's   cotton   is   raised  in   the  South. 


More  than  one-half  of  all  the  standing 
timber  in  the  United  States  is  in  the 
South.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  in  unlim- 
ited supply,  and  owing  to  their  prox- 
imity and  to  the  low  cost  of  mining,  pig 
iron  can  be  made  at  a  smaller  cost  than 
in  any  other  part  of  our  country. 
Nearly  every  Southern  State  has  an 
abundance  of  the  best  water  powers  to 
supplement  the  advantages  of  cheap 
coal.  To  sum  up  the  situation  in  brief", 
this  favored  land  has  greater  advant- 
ages and  resources,  such  as  mineral,  tim- 
ber and  agricultural  wealth  than  all 
other  sections  ;  it  has  greater  advant- 
ages for  the  profitable  utilization  of  these 
natural  resources  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world  ;  by  virtue  of  its  rivers  and 
long  sea  coast  it  has  the  guarantee  of 
the  lowest  freight  rates,  regardless  of 
railroad  combinations ;  it  has  a  climate 
that  is  conducive  to  good  health  and 
long  life — a  climate  that  reduces  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  minimum ;  it 
has  all  of  these  mighty  factors  to 
insure  its  prosperity,  and  with  fewer 
disadvantages  than  any  other  equal 
area  in  the  world.  It  can  produce 
everything,  from  the  widest  range  of 
agricultural  growth  to  the  widest  limit 
of  manufacturing  and  mining  diversity, 
at  a  lower  cost  than  the  North  or  West. 
Its  people  can  live  cheaper,  because  of 
natural  advantages,  than  those  of  other 
sections,  thus  always  insuring  the  maxi- 
mum profit  on  everything  that  the  South 
produces.  The  vast  traffic  of  the  West, 
which  has  heretofore  sought  a  foreign 
market  through  Northern  ports,  is  now 
turning  to  the  South,  and  along  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  there  will 
of  necessity  grow  up  a  number  of  opulent 
seaports.  Climatic  attractions  are  making 
the  South  a  winter  home  for  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  tourists  and  health 
seekers,  who  annually  spend  in  the  ag- 
gregate many  millions  of  dollars  there. 
Some  countries  have  iron  and  coal, 
some  have  timber,  some  have  good 
agricultural  lands,  some  a  good  climate, 
some  have  water  powers,  some  other 
advantages,  but  no  other  country  com- 
bines all  of  these,  and  to  them  the 
South  adds  cotton,  which,  in  all  its  ram- 
ifications, is  the  foundation  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  interest  in  the  world. 
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In  1890  the  South  had  $21,976,000 
invested  in  cotton  manufacturing.  It 
had  161  cotton  mills,  with  667,854 
spindles  and  14,300  looms.  Since  then 
this  industry  has  quadrupled,  and  the 
capital  invested  aggregates  $97,000,000. 
Comparing  the  census  reports  of  1880 
and  1890  and  the  reports  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Record  for  1894  °f  tne 
South's  cotton-manufacturing  industry 
we  have : 

COTTON    MANUFACTURING    IN    THE    SOUTH. 


1S94. 


Capital 

No.  of  mills 

No.  of  spindles  .. 

No.  of  looms 

Value  of  product 


I8S0. 

IS90. 

#21,976,713 

181 

667,754 

14.323 

21,038,712 

$61,124,096 

254 

1,712,930 

39,231 

46,971,503 

$t97,ooo,oco 

405 

2,774,087 

62,427 


fEstimated  on  basis  of  average  capital  per  spindle 
in  1890. 

To  manufacture  at  home  the  entire 
cotton  crop  would  require  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $1,200,000,000  and  over 
40,000,000  spindles.  As  the  South  has 
less  than  3,000,000  spindles  the  room 
for  growth  is  practically  without  limit, 
even  without  regard  to  the  steady 
expansion  in  the  world's  cotton  con- 
sumptive requirements.  A  number  of 
the  largest  cotton-mill  companies  in 
New  England,  finding  it  impossible  to 
compete  with  Southern  mills  on  coarse 
goods,  are  now  preparing  to  build  very 
extensive  factories  in  the  South  in  order 
to  hold  their  trade. 

A  few  years  ago  cottonseed  was  re- 
garded as  a  waste  product — a  nuisance 
to  the  farmer.  Even  as  late  as  1880 
there  were  only  forty  mills  in  existence 
and  the  capital  invested  was  but  $3,500,- 
000.  There  are  now  300  mills  whose 
aggregate  capital  is  at  least  $30,000,000. 
These  mills  consume  about  1,500,000 
tons  of  seed  a  year  for  which  the  far- 
mers get  $18,000,000  to  $20,000,000. 
The  total  value  of  their  product 
is  about  $29,000,000  a  year.  There 
is  great  room  for  continued  growth  in 
this  industry  and  a  still  greater  expan- 
sion in  the  future  may  be  looked  for. 


The  railroad  mileage  of  the  South 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of 
over  25,000  miles  since  1880.  Since 
that  year  over  $900,000,000  have  been 
spent  in  the  building  of  new  roads  and 
the  improvement  of  old  ones.  The  true 
value  of  property  as  reported  by  the 
census  of  1880  was  $7,641,000,000,  and 
by  the  census  of'  1890  $1 1,534,261,685, 
showing  a  gain  in  the  real  value  of 
Southern  property  during  that  decade  of 
$3,900,000,000,  the  increase  in  assessed 
value  being  just  about  $2,000,000,000. 

In  1880  the  South  made  397,301  tons 
of  pig  iron  and  in  1893,  despite  the 
great  depression  in  iron  and  the  heavy 
decline  in  the  country's  output  com- 
pared with  preceding  years,  the  South's 
production  was  1,567,000  tons.  The 
South's  coal  output  in  1890  was  nearly 
28,000,000  tons,  against  6,048,000  tons 
in   1880. 

The  wonderful  progress  indicated  by 
these  figures  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
work  of  Southern  men,  and  largely  to 
local  capital,  the  railroads  having  secured 
more  outside  capital  than  any  other 
branch  of  Southern  industry. 

If  the  South  has  done  this  much 
with  the  discouraging  conditions  which 
it  faced  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  what 
may  we  not  expect  now  that  the  busi- 
ness world  has  come  to  realize  that  no 
other  section  of  this  country  or  any 
other  offers  equal  opportunities  for  the 
investment  of  capital  for  the  broadest 
development  of  manufacturing,  mining 
and  railroad  interests.  And  instead  of 
having  no  immigration,  as  in  the  past, 
it  is  certain  that  we  are  to  wit- 
ness one  of  the  greatest  movements 
of  population  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  this  movement  is  to.  be 
Southward !  Picture  the  conditions 
of  1880  and  the  results  accomplished 
since  that  time,  then  study  the  present 
situation  and  attempt  to  forecast  what 
will  be  done  in  Southern  advancement 
within  the  next  ten  years. 


A   LAND   OF   PLENTY. 


By  D.  Allen    Willey. 


The  visitor  to  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina or  the  "sound  country,"  as  it  is 
often  termed,  is  astonished  at  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  people 
who  have  thus  far  settled  in  a  region 
so  richly  prepared  by  nature  for  the 
agriculturist.  From  Norfolk,  south, 
almost  to  the  city  of  Wilmington,  there 
is  a  territory  capable  of  producing 
about  everything  in  the  way  of  vegeta- 
bles and  cereals  that  can  be  grown  in  a 
temperate  climate.  Even  now  it  has  a 
great  reputation  as  a  "trucking"  region, 
and  the  shipments  during  the  busy 
season  to  New  York  alone  furnish  much 
of  the  cargoes  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Line  of  Steamships,  while  solid  trains 
packed  with  the  "greenstuff"  leave 
Cape  Charles,  Va.,  several  times  a  day 
for  the  metropolis,  saying  nothing  of 
an  extensive  business  carried  on  with 
Philadelphia. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  only  to 
treat  of  the  section  traversed  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Southern  Railway  and  its 
connections,  as  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
rest  of  the  sound  and  river  district. 

The  Norfolk  &  Southern  might  be 
called  a  new  road.  It  was  built  in  1880 
from  Norfolk,  Va. ,  to  Elizabeth  City,  N. 
C,  thence  to  Edenton,  the  company 
acquiring  a  line  already  completed  from 
Mackey's  Ferry  to  Belhaven,  the  present 
terminus,  in  1891.  The  total  length  of 
the  road  is  113  miles,  but  in  connection 
with  it  are  operated  five  steamers  which 
ply  over  529  miles  of  waterways,  thus 
making  the  entire  mileage  controlled  by 
this  company  632.  The  right  of  way 
extends  through  a  practically  level 
country,  and  the  track  is  built  of  heavy 
steel  rails  laid  on  hardwood  ties  so  that 
a  high  rate  of  speed  can  be  maintained 
with  perfect  safety.  The  character  of 
the  country  has  required  but  little  earth 
or  rock  cutting,  and  most  of  the  streams 


are  shallow  enough  to  throw  substantial 
bridges  across  at  comparatively  small 
expense.  The  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  company  evidently  per- 
ceived the  business  possibilities  of  the 
system,  for  they  have  spared  no  expense 
in  equipping  it  with  heavy  Baldwin 
locomotives,  ventilated  freight  cars, 
handsomely  finished  passenger  coaches 
and  providing  at  all  the  principal 
stopping  points  modern  built  depots 
for  freight  and  passengers.  At  every 
point  the  traveler  notes  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  details  of 
equipment  and  service,  showing  the 
evident  desire  of  the  Norfolk  &  South- 
ern Co.  to  keep  the  system  up  to  a 
high  standard  in  all  respects.  One  of 
the  special  features,  of  course,  has  to  be 
the  facilities  for  shipping  vegetables  and 
fruit  quickly.  The  company  provides 
fast  night  trains  from  all  the  principal 
shipping  points  by  which  anything  from 
a  bushel  of  peas  to  a  thousand  barrels 
of  potatoes  taken  to  Belhaven,  say 
Friday  night,  will  be  sold  in  the  New 
York  market  the  Monday  morning 
following.  Carloads  go  through  from 
all  stations  to  Jersey  City  without 
breaking  bulk. 

Among  the  principal  stations  on  the 
Norfolk  &  Southern  is  Elizabeth  City. 
This  place  is  on  an  arm  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  forty-five  miles  from  Norfolk. 
While  it  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
lumbering  industry,  having  a  number  of 
large  saw  mills  and  lumber  finishing 
mills,  it  is  also  an  important  truck  col- 
lecting point  for  the  sound  country,  as 
the  depth  of  water  is  such  that  large 
passenger  and  freight  steamers  can  be 
run  to  connect  with  trains.  The  num- 
ber of  new  houses  in  Elizabeth  City 
shows  how  rapidly  it  is  growing  in 
population,  and  everywhere  in  the  town 
one     finds     evidences     of    thrift     and 
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progress.  Several  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturing concerns  are  operated  by 
Northern  people,  who  have  foreseen  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  settling 
here. 

Another  interesting  town  is  Edenton, 
seventy-four  miles  south  of  Norfolk. 
Edenton  is  one  of  the  old  Carolina 
communities,  beautifully  located  on 
Albemarle  Sound  proper.  Its  wide,  elm- 
shaded  streets,  its  hip-roofed  houses 
surrounded  by  vine-covered  galleries, 
and  its  picturesque  gardens  and  lawns 
give  the  place  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  home  of  many  large 
truck  growers  and  farmers,  who  have 
became  wealthy  in  this  pursuit  and 
have  spent  their  money  lavishly  in 
beautifying  their  homes,  some  of  which 
are  mansions  which  in  design  and 
finish  would  be  a  credit  to  any  large 
city.  While  several  large  lumber  plants 
are  located  in  the  town,  farming  and 
fishing  are  the  principal  industries,  and 
both  are  extremely  profitable.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  yields  abundantly,  and 
the  sound  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
fishing  grounds  in  the  country.  With 
pound  nets  and  seins  the  fishermen 
make  hauls  of  shad,  rock  and  other 
fine  fish  in  season,  most  of  which  are 
shipped  in  ice  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  where  they  sell  at  the  highest 
market  price.  At  this  point  the  Norfolk 
&  Southern  transfers  its  freight  in  bulk 
on  large  floats  across  the  sound  to 
Mackey's  Ferry,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

Passing  on  down  the  road  the  traveler 
finally  reaches  Belhaven,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  rail  line,  113  miles  from 
Norfolk.  This  is  a  lively  little  town 
and  one  of  the  principal  freight-receiv- 
ing points.  Steamers  from  the  Neuse, 
Pamlico  and  many  smaller  rivers  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  on  the  company's 
expensive  terminal  wharves  at  Belhaven 
and  return  with  miscellaneous  cargoes 
for  the  plantations  and  villages  on  their 
routes. 

While,  as  I  have  stated,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern  is 
Belhaven,  a  glance  at  the  map  shows 
that  Wilmington  should  be  the  end  of 
the  route,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
it   will    be   within   a   few    years.      The 


Wilmington,  Newbern  &  Norfolk 
road,  recently  completed  to  Newbern, 
would  form  a  very  desirable  Southern 
extension  of  the  Norfolk  &  Southern, 
and  to  complete  the  route  from  Norfolk 
to  Wilmington  only  about  forty-five 
miles  of  line  is  necessary  to  be  con- 
structed— from  Newbern  to  Belhaven. 
This  would  make  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  an  important  outlet  to  the 
Northern  market  for  most  of  the  East- 
ern Carolina  country.  To  get  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  present  freight 
traffic  of  the  road  one  only  needs  to 
visit  Berkley,  just  across  the  river  from 
Norfolk.  This  is  the  Norfolk  &  South- 
ern's northern  terminus.  Here  it  owns 
an  extensive  water  front,  accessible  to 
deep  draught  vessels.  Transfer  barges 
carry  cars  from  Berkley  to  Newport 
News,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  terminus, 
to  Cape  Charles,  the  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia &  Norfolk  terminus  and  to 
Norfolk,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  termi- 
nus, besides  the  several  Southern  lines 
terminating  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  road  in  the  United  States 
ending  at  tidewater  has  better  facilities 
for  transferring  freight  in  bulk  than  the 
Norfolk  &  Southern.  By  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  its 
passenger  trains  come  into  the  latter's 
fine  depot  in  Norfolk. 

But  the  reader  will  be  interested  in 
glancing  more  closely  over  the  country 
tributary  to  the  Norfolk  &  Southern. 
If  he  is  a  lumberman  he  will  note  the 
large  tracts  of  timber  still  undisturbed  ; 
many  of  them  are  near  streams,  down 
which  the  logs  can  be  floated  at  a 
trifling  cost  to  the  railroad  or  the  steam- 
boat landing.  Some  of  the  best  pine 
land  in  the  South  lies  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  railroad,  and  though,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  many  saw  mills-  are  in 
operation,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
more  if  it  is  desired  to  cut  the  logs  on 
the  spot.  The  planing  mills,  as  a  rule, 
have  been'  profitable.  The  mill  of  the 
Braning  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Edenton, 
for  example,  has  been  running  night 
and  day  for  six  months  and  still  is 
behind  in  filling  the  demand  made 
upon  it. 

It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  all  of  the 
cleared  lands  are  fertile.     In  some  coun- 
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ties  considerable  swamp  land  is  to  be 
found  ;  also  flat  country,  which  is  some- 
what heavy  and  soggy  in  spots.  Ask  a 
native  what  is  done  with  this  flat  land 
and  he  replies  that  people  don't  do 
much  with  it ;  they  can  get  better  land 
near  the  towns  so  cheap,  on  which  to 
raise  "truck."  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
situation  ;  in  some  places  you  can  travel 
for  miles  and  not  find  one  farmer  in  a 
half  mile  of  territory.  And  this  is  in  a 
section  where  the  soil  is  light,  loamy, 
well  drained  and  known  to  be  suitable 
for  raising  cabbage,  peas,  beans,  sweet 
potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  peanuts,  melons, 
berries,  cotton  and  corn.  The  writer 
can  state  this  to  be  a  fact  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  good  farms  of  from  600  to  1000 
acres  owned  and  "  worked "  by  one 
white  man  with  two  or  three  mules  and 
two  negro  helpers — that  is,  150  acres 
may  be  fairly  well  cultivated.  Some 
years  apart  of  the  rest  is  sown,  and  some 
years  it  is  deserted.  All  along  this  road 
the  prospector  can  secure  land  at  from 
$5  per  acre  up,  of  which  from  sixty  to 
100  acres,  according  to  the  kind  of  crops 
he  raises,  will  support  him  and  a  family. 
Despite  the  amount  of  truck  now  raised 
many  times  as  much  could  be  produced. 
As  yet,  few  newcomers  have  entered 
this  land  of  plenty  and  the  present 
owners  are  cultivating  all  the  soil  pos- 
sible with  their  force  of  help.  Most  of 
the  truck  has  to  be  grown  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  towns  for  the  rea- 
son that  white  help  is  almost  unknown 
and  the  negroes  will  not  stay  on  a  farm 
which  is  not  in  close  proximity  to  some 
village.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  so  much  good  land  within 
two  hours'  ride  of  a  shipping  point  can 
be  bought  so  cheaply.  Leaving  out 
truck  growing  and  turning  our  attention 
to  the  flat  lands,  the  question  arises:  "If 
I  have  some  of  this  kind  on  my  farm 
and  have  labor  to  develop  it,  what  can 
I  produce?"  Cotton  and  corn  grow 
readily  on  most  of  it,  but  a  few  who 
have  tried  the  experiment  find  that  it  is 
good  for  stock  raising.  But  little  beef 
is  raised  in  the  section,  or  pork  either 
for  that  matter,  and  cattle  and  pigs  find 
a  ready  sale. 


Right  here  may  be  detailed  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina farmers  whose  success  proves  be- 
yond a  doubt  what  can  be  done  by  using 
judgment  and  modern  ideas  combined 
with  energy  and  economy.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Shepard  of  Edenton  is  the  gentleman 
referred  to,  and  he  has  courteously  fur- 
nished the  writer  with  the  facts  which 
follow.  Like  many  others,  Mr.  Shep- 
ard's  land  is  in  several  tracts  or 
patches,  some  of  it  a  mile  distant  from 
other  parts  but  all  in  the  suburbs.  He 
raises  peas,  beans,  melons  and  potatoes 
principally  as  special  crops,  also  plant- 
ing a  considerable  acreage  of  cotton, 
corn  and  peanuts.  He  plants  about 
eighteen  acres  of  peas,  using  a  fertilizer 
containing  five  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
In  an  ordinary  season  a  fair  yield  is 
sixty  boxes,  or  ninety  bushels,  to  the 
acre;  making  a  total  of  over  1600 
bushels  to  the  patch.  As  a  rule,  they 
ripen  a  week  at  least  in  advance  of  the 
Norfolk  peas  and  bring  correspondingly 
high  prices.  This  year  peas  in  Philadel- 
phia were  quoted  at  $5  to  $6  per  box 
when  Mr.  Shepard  began  picking  his 
crop,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  sending 
quite  a  number  of  boxes  to  market  at 
the  time  and  securing  "fancy"  prices. 
He  grows  potatoes  in  patches  of  from 
40  to  100  acres  and  they  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  North.  He  usually  plants 
the  same  area  to  peanuts,  which  yield 
on  an  average  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  sells  the  nuts  and  uses  the  dried 
vines  for  mule  feed  in  the  winter,  while 
he  kills  from  fifty  to  sixty  hogs  which 
are  fattened  in  part  on  the  peanuts  left 
under  ground  in  the  patch.  He  uses 
only  the  heaviest  land  for  his  corn  and 
cotton.  Of  course,  the  early  vegetables 
are  carefully  cultivated  and  only  the 
choicest  land  used  for  them,  but  as  they 
reach  the  farthest  selling  point  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  they  are 
shipped  and  are  usually  among  the  first 
from  this  section  to  reach  New  York, 
the  profit  from  a  few  acres  is  often 
greater  than  that  from  200  acres  of 
something  else  on  which  far  more  labor 
must  be  expended. 


SOME  NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


By   William  P.    Calhoun. 


The  South  is  confronted  with  condi- 
tions to  which  it  must  turn  its  attention 
if  it  expects  ever  to  attain  that  pros- 
perity that  it  should  enjoy.  Vast  strides 
have  been  and  are  being  made,  but 
there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  greater 
developments. 

There  is  no  country  in  which  there 
are  greater  advantages.  The  natural 
resources  only  need  development  in 
order  to  make  it  the  foremost  section  of 
the  world. 

Among  other  things,  the  South  needs 
more  white  population  on  its  farms, 
more  industries  that  would  keep  its 
money  at  home,  smaller  farms  worked 
by  white  men,  fewer  negroes  or  none  at 
all  and  direct  communication  with 
Europe.  All  of  these  can  be  obtained 
in  the  near  future,  with  the  exception  of 
getting  the  negro  off'  its  farms.  That 
relief  may  be  slow  in  coming,  but  in  the 
belief  of  the  writer  it  is  sure  to  come. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  I  repeat 
is  more  white  population  on  the  farms 
as  well  as  a  greater  number  of  small 
farms.  This  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
the  South  will  increase  in  prosperity  in 
proportion  as  this  want  is  supplied. 
The  farmers  will  then  cease  to  look  to 
the  national  government  for  aid  by  means 
of  such  measures  as  form  the  platform  of 
Alliance  or  Third  Party.  Among  other 
things  there  is  a  cry  that  the  South  has 
not  enough  money  to  do  its  business 
with.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  ; 
but  the  shortage  in  money  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  circulation  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  South  has  not  sufficient 
money-producing  industries  to  hold  the 
money  within  its  borders.  It  buys 
from  the  North  and  Northwest  most  ol 
its  breads,  meat  and  corn  as  well  as 
its  farming  implements,  wagons,  bug- 
gies, etc.,  things  that  it  should  produce 


and  manufacture.  Building  up  the  farm 
lands  and  the  industries  of  the  South 
will  be  the  most  effectual  way  in  which 
to  put  an  end  to  that  cry.  Should  the 
national  government  issue  all  the  money 
that  might  be  demanded,  the  South 
would  have  no  means  to  reach  it  or 
keep  it  without  having  the  means  of 
supplying  something  in  exchange  for  it. 

There  are  vast  tracts  of  fertile  lands 
throughout  the  South  that  are  not  utilized. 
Immediate  efforts  should  be  made  to 
populate  these  lands.  The  time  is 
now  ripe  for  action.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  farm  improvements  have 
been  going  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  judging  from  the  numerous  inquiries 
now  being  made  for  Southern  farm 
lands  from  all  sections,  greater  results 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 
The  South  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  great 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  its  prog- 
ress in  the  shape  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion who  cultivate  large  farms  on  the 
tenant  system.  The  fact  that  so  many 
large  farms  exist  is  to  be  deplored,  as 
they  stand  directly  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress. Numbers  of  them  have,  however, 
been  sold  and  are  now  owned  by  white 
men  in  small  tracts.  Where  this  has 
occured,  the  benefit  to  that  immediate 
section  or  community  is  very  perceptible. 
New  houses,  new  barns  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  mark  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  While  the  man 
who  owns  a  large  farm  generally  gets 
his  rent,  he  suffers  a  great  loss  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  way  in  which 
his  tenants  cultivate  the  land,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  wash 
away.  Where  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  fertile  fields,  can  now  be  found 
gullies  and  bald  places  that  will  produce 
nothing.  Good  farms  have  been  greatly 
injured  in  this  way. 

There  are  as  good  men  working  their 
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own  lands  in  the  South  as  can  be  found 
any  where.  These  men  are  making 
money.  It  is  a  very  false  idea  that  prevails 
in  certain  quarters  that  the  negro  alone 
is  capable  of  working  the  lands  of  the 
South.  The  white  men  who  are  culti- 
vating their  own  lands,  are  object  les- 
sons that  would  astonish  the  outside 
world.  They  show  what  can  be  done 
where  energy  and  business  principles 
prevail.  In  those  sections  where  the 
whites  are  in  the  majority,  and  where 
there  are  small  farms  cultivated  by  the 
owners,  or  where  they  give  their  per- 
sonal supervision  to  the  work,  farming 
is  successful  and  remunerative.  In  the 
small  space  of  a  single  county  this  dif- 
ference is  easily  noted.  In  a  certain 
county  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
the  Southern  and  Western  portions  of 
which  are  fertile  and  through  which  run 
two  branches  of  a  railroad,  the  negroes 
are  largely  in  the  majority  and  the  tenant 
system  prevails.  When  the  two  roads 
mentioned  were  completed,  the  people 
in  that  section  living  on  and  near  them 
thought  that  their  fortunes  were  made 
and  that  prosperity  would  soon  smile 
on  them.  Time  shows  that,  apart  from 
a  spasmodic  increase  in  the  prices  of 
land  and  the  location  of  a  number  of 
small  towns,  the  situation,  so  far  as  the 
farming  lands  are  concerned,  remains 
about  as  it  was  before  the  roads  were 
completed,  with  but  little  demand  for 
for  them  at  low  figures. 

In  the  Northern  part  of  the  same 
county  the  reverse  is  the  case — the 
whites  being  in  the  majority,  the  farms 
small,  the  land  not  so  fertile,  and  por- 
tions of  it  far  from  railroad  facilities. 
The  tenant  system  does  not  prevail 
there  to  any  extent,  prosperity  reigns, 
and  the  lands  are  in  demand  at  any 
time  with  very  fair  prices  offered.  Land 
in  this  section  will  sell  for  much  more 
than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county. 
There  are  many  other  sections  that  show 
the  same  results.  Previous  to  1888  or 
1889,  Cullman  county,  in  the  Northern 
part  of  Alabama,  was  unknown  to  the 
outside  world.  In  1880  its  population 
consisted  of  6,100  whites  and  forty- 
three  negroes,  or  about  in  that  propor- 
tion. It  is  not  claimed  that  the  lands 
are  very  fertile,  nor  that  it  has  extra- 


ordinary railroad  facilities.  These  were 
not  the  attractions  by  any  means.  By 
some  means,  in  1888  or  1889,  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  Cullman  county  had 
the  population  named  above.  The 
newspapers  took  it  up,  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  it  had  no  negroes  in  it. 
Immediately  there  was  a  rush  for  the 
county.  Letters  of  inquiry  flowed  in 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
asking  for  information.  It  was  just 
what  was  wanted  by  men  in  the 
colder  regions  who  desired  to  come  to 
a  more  congenial  climate  where  they 
could  raise  all  farm  products,  and  to  a 
place  where  there  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  negroes.  We  need  Cull- 
man counties  all  over  the  South  today. 
There  are  millions  of  people  who  would 
rush  to  the  South  if  it  would  only 
open  the  way.  The  negro  owns  very 
little  land ;  he  is  not  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  he  can  be  easily  removed  from  any 
locality  by  the  purchasers  of  the  land. 
In  that  way  other  Cullman  counties  can 
be  made. 

The  settling  of  the  South  with  white 
citizens  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  railroads  of  this  section.  There 
are  more  railroads  than  the  South  can 
support  under  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs,  and  it  is  time  that  they  were 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter.  While  the  roads  have  added 
to  the  population  of  the  towns  and 
cities,  they  have  not  very  greatly  in- 
creased the  farming  population.  The 
prosperity  and  success  of  these  roads 
depends  on  their  successful  efforts  in 
settling  the  vacant  lands  through  which 
they  run.  Instead  of  trying  to  get 
possession  of  each  other  and  extending 
their  mileage,  it  would  be  more  wise  for 
them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
induce  settlers  to  come  South. 

If  the  population  of  the  South  could 
be  increased  20,000,000  the  railroad 
receiver  in  the  South  would  be  without 
an  occupation.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  it  is  self-evident  that  the  traffic  is 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  roads,  and 
that  is  a  simple  conclusion  to  reach  ;  but 
does  not  the  history  of  all  Southern 
roads  prove  that  instead  of  admitting 
that  simple  truth,  nothing  has  been  done 
by  them  to  show  that  they  appreciate 
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it  ?  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show 
that  they  have  utilized  those  means  that 
they  have  to  remedy  it,  even  if  they 
have  admitted  it.  Have  they  tried  to 
settle  up  their  lines  as  some  of  the 
great  Western  roads  have  done  ?  What 
inducements  have  they  offered  settlers 
to  come  South  ?  They  have  no  doubt 
offered  cheap  rates,  but  have  they  tried 
to  secure  lands  upon  which  to  settle  the 
people  ?  It  nowhere  appears  that  they 
have  tried  to  form  combinations  with 
the  land-owners  by  means  of  which  they 
could  open  up  room  for  new  settlers. 
Should  the  roads  now  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  succeed  in  getting  New  York 
men  to  reorganize  their  properties,  is 
there  any  assurance  that  in  the  future  it 
would  pay  to  operate  them  without  some 
change  in  the  existing  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  the  South  ?  They  will  have  to 
run  through  the  same  territory,  which  has 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the 
roads  ought  to  be  able  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  traffic  that  each  can  do.  If 
that  traffic  has  been  insufficient  in  the 
past  to  support  them,  it  will  be  the  same 
in  the  future.  The  secret  of  success 
consists  in  striking  at  the  cause  of  the 


deficiency  in  traffic,  and  in  securing  a 
firm  foundation  to  build  on.  As  stated, 
all  combinations,  leases  and  extensions 
have  proved  failures,  and  it  is  time  that 
they  were  realizing  that  fact  and  turning 
their  attention  to  other  ways  of  securing 
prosperity.  By  way  of  change  it  is 
suggested  that  they  establish  more  Cull- 
man counties,  and  turn  their  attention 
to  forming  combinations  with  the  land 
owners  by  means  of  which  they  can 
secure  homes  for  settlers  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Prompt  action  in  this  matter  will 
bring  prompt  results  and  increased 
earnings.  There  are  millions  of  people 
who  want  homes  in  the  South,  and  if 
its  people  and  its  railroads  will  only 
open  the  way  for  them  they  will  come, 
but  as  long  as  no  effort  is  made  a  rapid 
increase  cannot  be  expected. 

On  the  2 2d  of  April  the  first  steamer 
sailed  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  for  Liver- 
pool. That  was  a  big  stride  in  the 
right  direction,  and  it  is  a  means  of 
which  much  may  be  expected  if  the 
South  only  properly  avails  itself  of  it. 
It  gives  it  the  opportunity  to  bring 
immigrants  direct  to  its  shores. 


LETTERS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMERS 
GIVING  THEIR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH— IX. 

[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  ninth  instalment  in  the  series 
commenced  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine.  These  communications  are 
published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Northern  people  who  desire  to 
know  more  about  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South,  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  These  letters  were 
written  by  practical  farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western 
people  who  have  made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these 
settlers,  as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


"Land  of  the  Big  Red  Apple." 

W.  S.  Derrick,  Montier,  Shannon 
county,  Mo. — Ten  years  ago  I  moved 
from  another  State  to  Barber  county, 
Kansas,  as  pretty  a  prairie  country  as 
ever  man  wished  to  see.  But  winds, 
drought,  with  consequent  lack  of  crops, 
told  on  me.  I  tried  for  five  years  to 
raise  clover  and  timothy,  but  it  was  no 
go.  So  I  moved  down  here  to  what 
the  real  estate  men  call  the  "Land  of 
the  Big  Red  Apple."  I  own  eighty 
acres  and  have  been  here  for  five  years, 
and  am  well  pleased.  We  have  not  had 
a  failure  of  crops  since  I  came,  and 
although  I  would  rather  plow  in  Kansas 
than  among  these  rocks,  yet  I  would  not 
change  for  considerable  to  boot.  We 
can  raise  here  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
fruit  grows  to  perfection,  timber  is  plenty 
and  lumber  therefore  cheap,  and  any 
man  can  own  a  home  if  he  wishes.  I 
have  traveled  around  a  sight,  but  take 
it  all  around,  after  a  trial  of  five  years  I 
can  say  I  find  Shannon  county,  Missouri, 
to  be  the  easiest  place  to  get  a  living  I 
have  ever  struck  yet. 

"Come  and  See  for  Yourself." 

R.  Honeycutt,  Pittsburg,  Texas. — 
I  came  to  Camp  county,  Texas,  in  the 
winter  of  1892,  and  after  looking  around 
a  little,  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
country  and  people  that  I  wrote  my 
family  to  come  at  once,  and  they  are 
equally  as  well  pleased  as  I  am.     None 


of  us  have  had  a  day's  sickness  since 
we  have  been  here,  and  I  believe  that 
this  is  as  healthy  a  country  as  can  be 
be  found  anywhere.  There  is  no  trou- 
ble about  a  man  doing  well  here  if  he 
will  work.  A  man  can  soon  get  a  good 
home  here  if  he  will  only  half  try,  as  he 
will  find  plenty  of  help  and  friends ;  in 
fact  this  is  the  best  poor  man's  country 
I  ever  saw.  I  have  made  good  crops 
this  year  and  am  doing  better  than  I 
ever  did  before,  and  so  are  all  the  rest 
of  the  new  comers  to  this  country.  I 
don't  ask  anybody  to  take  my  word, 
but  simply  say  come  to  Camp  county 
and  see  for  yourself  and  you  can't  help 
being  pleased. 

From  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

E.  F.  Lamb,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. — 
I  purchased  a  200- acre  farm  within  two 
and  a-half  miles  of  town  in  January, 
1887  ;  100  acres  were  in  cultivation,  the 
other  in  timber,  pine,  oak,  birch,  gum, 
etc.  The  farm  was  without  drainage  or 
fences,  the  land  packed  and  "water 
killed."  The  land  readily  responded  to 
improved  drainage.  The  northern  side 
of  the  farm  has  been  devoted  to  truck- 
ing, and  notwithstanding  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  double  crop,  every  year  has 
increased  its  productiveness.  Corn 
raised  after  potatoes  or  other  truck 
yields  from  three  to  eight  barrels  per 
acre,  and  in  some  instances  ten  barrels. 
That  decided  improvement  has  not  been 
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alone  due  to  fertilizing  and  a  system  of 
green  manuring,  but  the  thorough  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  the  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  during  the  crop 
season. 

I  have  successfully  raised  cabbage, 
peas  and  potatoes ;  in  fact,  have  never 
made  a  failure.  In  1890  my  clear 
profits  on  fifteen  acres  in  potatoes  were 
$1500;  our  second  crop  when  well 
cultivated  is  invariably  satisfactory. 
From  five  to  seven  acres  in  cabbage  I 
sell  not  less  than  $500  worth.  I  never 
lost  but  one  pea  crop.  I  plant  peanuts, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  artichokes,  corn, 
peas  and  usually  some  grass  or  sown 
corn.  I  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
hogs,  and  aim  to  keep  other  stock  to 
consume  the  waste  from  truck  patches 
and  other  farm  crops  and  to  make 
manure.  The  supply  of  woods  mould 
and  swamp  muck  affords  a  good  basis 
for  compost. 

My  hands  are  employed  for  a  year 
at  $10.00  per  month  and  rations  of 
twenty  pounds  pork,  one  bushel  meal 
and  one  gallon  of  molasses.  They  are 
paid  $1.50  each  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, (they  never  work  after  noon  on 
Saturday),  the  remainder  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Truck,  cotton,  peanuts 
are  picked  up  by  women  and  children. 
We  give  ten  cents  per  barrel  for  picking 
up.  potatoes,  fifteen  cents  per  box  for 
garden  or  truck  peas,  forty  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  cotton  and  peanuts ; 
day  hands  sixty-five  cents  per  day,  no 
board.  We  get  all  the  labor  we  want 
without  any  trouble.  My  aim  is  to 
raise  every  variety  of  paying  crops.  I 
value  the  truck  crop  because  it  gives 
two  crops  some  years  and  enables  me 
to  improve  the  land  from  proceeds  of 
crops  as  they  are  raised,  and  because 
on  a  well  equipped  and  regulated  farm 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  later  crops. 

I  want  as  many  hogs  as  the  farm  will 
conveniently  care  for — no  more.  I  want 
cows  enough  to  supply  good  butter  and 
some  to  sell,  not  what  is  known  as  a 
dairy  outfit.  A  flock  of  sheep,  whether 
large  or  small,  should  be  on  every  farm, 
just  as  the  conveniences  are  for  caring 
for  them.  The  poultry  should  not  be 
made  a  specialty,  but  intelligent  atten- 
tion to  the  poultry  in  sufficient  number 


would  compensate  largely  for  time  con- 
sumed by  them. 

Tillers   of  the   Soil   Wanted. 

John  W.  Chapin,  Aurora,  N.  C. — 
Our  lands  are  very  black,  deep  soil, 
and  we  only  use  lime  to  keep  them  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  when  the 
farm  is  any  good  ;  we  only  use  guano 
under  truck.  We  have  thousands  of 
acres  here  that  will  make  500  pounds 
lint  cotton  per  acre  without  guano,  if 
properly  cultivated.  Our  farmers  are 
year  by  year  increasing  their  truck 
crops,  and  I  think  in  a  few  years  this 
section  will  be  second  to  none  in  the 
South.  All  we  need  is  people  to  culti- 
vate our  lands,  (I  mean  working  people)  ; 
we  have  enough  dead  beats  and  such. 
It  seems  to  me  that  nature  was  very 
lavish  in  the  formation  of  this  section 
and  now  we  need  men.  This  is  one  of 
the  finest  grass  sections  I  was  ever  in, 
and  some  of  our  farmers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  grass  and  stock  raising. 

Capabilities    of     the    Soil    of    North 
Carolina. 

George  Dunham,  Greensboro,  N. 
C. — In  October,  1887,  I  went  from 
Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  to  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C.,  for  the  winter  in  search  of 
mild  temperature  and  the  pine  aroma 
to  alleviate  a  bronchial  trouble.  I 
received  so  much  benefit  in  my  six  months 
sojourn  there  that  I  resolved  to  sell  out 
and  move  to  North  Carolina.  After 
devoting  considerable  time  to  seeking 
information  from  all  available  sources,  I 
moved  to  this  city  in  October,  1888.  I 
was  then  unable  to  attend  to  physical 
labors  by  reason  of  my  bronchial 
trouble.  I  found  the  people  exceed- 
ingly kind  and  hospitable,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  had  no  desire  to 
change  my  location.  If  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  soils  are  treated  in  New 
York  or  Massachusetts,  the  result  would 
entirely  eclipse  the  growths  in  any 
Northern  State,  and  I  believe  that  twice 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  crops  in  Massa- 
chusetts bottoms  can  be  grown  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  Massachu- 
setts   on    a    dairy   farm,  and    remained 
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until  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  I 
l<:now  land  when  I  see  it.  You  can 
safely  say  to  the  emigrant  farmer  that 
North  Carolina  soil  worked  by  common- 
sense  methods  will  produce  crops 
:beyond  all  expectation. 

Why    He   Went  to   Texas. 

W.  T.  Smith,  Blanket,  Texas. — I 
moved  from  Iowa  to  Texas  mainly  on 
account  of  lung  trouble  and  bronchial 
affection.  Have  been  in  Texas  three 
winters  and  find  myself  wonderfully 
benefited  in  health,  and  I  consider  the 
change  entirely  due  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  climate.  I  went  into  busi- 
ness here,  and  I  consider  the  openings 
for  business  men  here  are  better  and 
more  numerous  than  in  the  North.  The 
advantages  of  this  part  of  Texas  (Brown 
county)  are  :  First,  an  altitude  of  about 
1700  feet  above  sea  level,  which  gives 
us  pure  air;  second,  a  slightly  rolling 
country,  no  marshes  or  standing  water, 
hence  freedom  from  malaria ;  third, 
abundance  of  pure  water  at  forty  to  100 
feet ;  fourth,  a  soil  and  climate  that  will 
produce  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  cotton, 
sorgum,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  and 
in  fact  they  raise  a  greater  variety  of 
productions  here  than  any  place  I  ever 
lived,  and  I  have  lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  Illinois  and  Iowa;  fifth,  we  raise  the 
finest  kind  of  peaches,  pears,  apricots, 
apples,  grapes,  in  short,  nearly  all  kinds 
of  fruit;  sixth,  enough  timber  here  to 
make  fence  posts  and  fuel  cheap.  Good 
oak  wood  is  worth  $1.50  to  $2.00  per 
cord.  Land  is  easily  cleared  here,  the 
valleys  and  prairies  generally  having 
only  a  light  growth  of  mesquite.  Un- 
improved land  can  be  bought  at  $5.00 
to  $8.00  per  acre;  improved  at  $10.00 
to  $20.00,  according  to  locality  and 
improvement. 

Arkansas  as  Compared   with   Colorado. 

J.  C.  Hersperger,  Hardy,  Sharp 
Co.,  Ark. — I  went  to  Colorado  in  1873 
to  engage  in  raising  sheep  on  the  plains. 
I  remained  there  until  1887.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  was  fairly  successful, 
but  finally  lost  three-fourths  of  all  my 
sheep  in  a  snow  storm,  and  what  I  had 
remaining  would  not  pay  expenses 
after   the   tariff  reduction    on   wool    in 


1883.  I  therefore  sold  for  what  I 
could  get  and  moved  to  this  locality, 
where  I  found  as  good  or  better  stock 
range,  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  and 
building  purposes  and  land  to  cultivate 
without  having  to  irrigate.  Here  I 
only  have  to  feed  my  stock  (cattle  or 
sheep)  four  months  during  the  winter 
season.  In  Colorado  the  winters  were 
from  six  to  eight  months  long.  Here 
we  have  but  little  show,  and  then  it  is 
soon  gone.  There  I  have  seen  snow 
fall  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  ground  was  not  bare  until 
March.  Here  the  mercury  rarely  ever 
goes  below  zero.  There  I  have  seen  it 
days  and  weeks  at  from  twenty  to 
thirty-four  degrees  below.  Here  we 
can  grow  almost  to  perfection  all  the 
grains  and  almost  all  fruits  adapted  to 
the  temperate  zone,  and  for  apples, 
peaches  and  small  fruits  and  sweet 
potatoes  this  locality  is  specially  favored. 
The  best  farm  lands  have  long  since 
been  taken  up,  but  there  is  yet  much 
rough  land  subject  to  homestead  entry, 
and  parties  with  limited  means  can  buy 
very  good  farms  here  at  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion and  improvements.  Our  lands  are 
fertile  and  produce  well,  though  the 
uplands  are  not  productive  like  the 
bottoms,  but  are  better  adapted  to  fruit 
growing.  Our  water  is  good  and 
abundant  and  our  location  healthy.  The 
laws  are  good  and  generally  enforced. 
The  people  are  hospitable,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  we  are  free  from 
the  negro  pest. 

From  the  "First  Settler." 

S.  W.  Carson,  Frost  Proof,  Polk 
county,  Florida. — Seeing  a  number  of 
very  interesting  articles  from  various 
localities  in  different  States  in  your 
worthy  columns,  I  have  been  encouraged 
thereby  to  offer  you  something  from  our 
sand  hill  region  among  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  eastern  Polk  county.  Nearly 
seven  years  ago  1  settled  here,  six  or 
seven  miles  away  from  everybody.  I 
ran  away  to  escape  the  effects  of  frost, 
and  settled  in  the  wild  woods  where  I 
had  good  reasons  to  believe  I  could 
succeed  with  many,  even,  of  the  tropi- 
cal fruits  and  "garden  truck,"  and  I  have 
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not  been  disappointed,  as  not  even  pine- 
apples, lemons,  limes,  guavas,  nor  any 
thing  else  suffered  from  frost,  even  last 
winter,  the  coldest  we  have  ever  had 
here.  I  saw  ice  once  last  winter  for  the 
first  time  in  six  years,  thick  as  a  case- 
knife  blade,  in  a  tin  pail  which  hung  in  a 
passage  way  on  the  west  side  of  my 
dwelling  in  a  strong  draft.  Six  feet 
below  it,  on  the  ground,  water  in  an  iron 
vessel  did  not  freeze  at  all,  and  on  that 
night  a  trumpet  lily  in  the  yard,  in  open 
air,  which  blooms  here  in  midwinter  as 
well  as  midsummer,  showed  no  signs  of 
frost ;  and  best  of  all,  our  pineapples 
came  through  unhurt.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  our  elevated  hill  lands 
here,  all  of  which  sleep  on  a  bed  of  red 
clay  and  sand,  at  variable  depths,  which 
a  man  need  never  fear  (if  he  is  ever  so 
fortunate  as  to  own  and  cultivate  the 
sand  above  it)  of  losing  one  hour's  sleep 
on  account  of  his  pines,  limes,  lemons, 
nor  even  his  tropical  papaw  plants  if  he 
should,  cultivate  them.  One  of  my 
neighbors  (for  they  are  coming  in  now 
and  settling  too)  has  two  papaw  plants 
which  are  a  wonder  to  all  who  see  them, 
except  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  them  (but  such  don't  often  pass  this 
way).  They  began  setting  fruit  in  less 
than  one  year  after  the  seeds  were 
planted,  (last  September  a  year  ago),  at 
about  three  feet  up  from  the  ground, 
and  at  every  point,  too.  And  as  the 
joints  are  not  over  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  the  fruit,  when  grown,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  syrup 
pitcher,  and  much  the  same  shape,  so 
covers  the  stems  that  they  are  entirely 
hidden,  and  there  is  a  mass  of  big,  ob- 
long apples  hanging  one  above  another, 
all  touching  and  pressing  against  each 
other.  But  if  I  had  had  any  pineapple 
sense  when  I  settled  here  I  could,  by 
this  time,  have  advertised  the  country 
in  a  manner  commanding  the  character- 
istic respect  due  the  facilities  we  claim 
for  our  soil  and  climate ;  yet,  as  we  had 
a  fair  test  of  the  matter  through  the 
past  winter,  the  most  trying  we  have 
ever  had,  we  entertain  but  little  fear  for 
future  success.  The  mango,  too,  is  at 
home  here.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  trees 
that  the  earth  produces.  It  is  a  feast  to 
the  eye  to  look  at.     Some  on  my  place 


now  ready  to  fruit.  I  accidently  grew 
a  few  bunches  of  oats  on  my  sand  hill ; 
very  fine — the  white  five  feet  tall,  the 
black  six  feet,  and  all  Northern  inspect- 
ors say  that  the  stems  are  the  largest 
they  ever  saw  anywhere.  I  have  lived 
in  Florida  nearly  thirty-six  years,  winter 
and  summer. 

The  Varied  Attractions  of  Arkansas. 

J.  W.  Simpson,  Mammoth  Spring, 
Ark. — I  came  to  Mammoth  Spring, 
Ark.,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  from  Chicago. 
I  made  the  change  for  my  health.  I 
bought  land  adjoining  this  town  and 
planted  out  an  orchard  of  1000  apple 
trees.  Some  of  the  trees  bore  last  year. 
Most  all  will  be  in  bearing  the  coming 
season.  The  oldest  settlers  and  natives 
tell  me  the  apple  has  never  missed  a 
crop  within  their  knowledge.  I  planted 
and  cultivated  corn  among  my  trees, 
and  where  the  apple  row  is  the  corn  was 
eight  feet  apart,  and  yet  I  raised  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Good  cultivation  re- 
turns the  same  increase  as  it  does  in  other 
States.  I  have  seen  wheat,  oats,  corn,, 
sugar  cane,  millet  and  potatoes,  also 
cotton,  in  fine  condition,  and  the  yield 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  new- 
comer. My  orchard  is  on  high  land. 
We  find  the  uplands  are  rich  in  lime  and 
iron.  The  deep  red  clay  is  three  to 
seven  feet  deep,  and  when  turned  up  to 
mellow  in  the  sunlight  and  air  produces 
in  abundance.  There  is  on  top  of  the 
ground,  scattered  over  this  country,  a 
crumbling  limestone,  that  fruit  men  claim 
is  just  the  thing  to  produce  trees  and  the 
finest  of  fruit.  All  small  fruits  yield  in  ■ 
abundance,  and  our  station  is  noted  for 
its  shipment  of  berries.  The  grape 
gives  the  grower  a  surprise,  yielding 
enormous  results.  Our  climate  is  de- 
lightful;  never  too  cold  or  too. warm; 
out-door  work  can  go  on  the  year 
round  ;  plenty  of  sunshine  and  plenty 
of  rain.  The  forest  trees  are  usually 
loaded  with  nuts  and  acorns,  and  the 
pigs  fatten  in  the  fall  and  come  home 
ready  for  the  butcher.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  do  well.  The  range  as  yet  is 
good,  but  the  country  is  fast  filling  up 
with  people  from  the  North,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Iowa  and  North  Dakota. 
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A  Pennsylvania!!  in  Georgia. 

A.  F.  Hoffman,  Tifton,  Berrien  Co., 
Ga. — Tifton,  Ga.,  is  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  State,  on  the  high 
ridge  of  land  running  southward  through 
the  State,  the  water  shed  of  the  Flint 
and  song-famed  Suwannee  rivers  and 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  The  land  is  gently  rolling 
affording  good  drainage  with  an  absence 
of  swamps.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam 
interspersed  with  small,  brown  pebbles, 
which  disintegrate  and  enrich  the  soil. 
It  is  friable  and  easily  cultivated,  and 
has  a  clay  sub-soil  which  retains  moist- 
ure to  a  remarkable  degree.  Dust  and 
mud  are  conspicious  by  their  absence. 
Pure  free  stone  water  is  abundant. 
Yellow  fever  has  never  been  known  here. 
It  is  also  free  from  malaria  and  other 
contagious  diseases  owing  to  its  eleva- 
tion, good  drainage  and  location  among 
the  pines.  The  death  rate  is  less  than 
one- half  that  of  the  Northern  States  and 
coast  districts  under  similar  conditions. 
All  kinds  of  vegetables  and  general 
farm  crops,  tobacco,  cotton  and  sugar 
cane  do  well.  The  range  of  products 
is  as  large  as  may  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  soil  and  clim- 
ate are  remarkably  adapted  to  fruit  cul- 
ture. Eminent  horticulturists  and  nurs- 
erymen who  have  visited  this  section, 
have  expressed  their  praise  in  the  high- 
est tones.  The  profits  on  the  fruit  are 
large,  from  $100  to  $300  per  acre,  and 
the  profits  made  in  growing  garden 
truck,  vary  from  $50  to  $300. 

They  have  good  railroad  facilities, 
being  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
Brunswick  &  Western  Railroad  and  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railroad, 
with  a  third  line  nearly  finished.  It  is 
but  thirty-six  hours'  ride  to  New  York 
and  thirty-six  hours'  ride  to  Chicago. 

In  1890  this  place  had  a  population 
of  200;  today  it  has  1200  and  is  still 
growing  rapidly  and  is  provided  with 
good  hotels,  schools  and  churches. 
Land  may  be  bought  here  for  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre,  according  to 
location,  and  all  things  considered  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  United  States.  This 
section  possesses  a  varied  climate  like 
California,  is  similar  in  many  respects, 
but    free    from     sundry    disadvantages 


pertaining  to  that  country.  The  fre- 
quent showers  render  irrigation  unneces- 
sary, making  the  cost  of  cultivation  and 
production  of  land  much  less.  The 
fruit  is  about  one  month  earlier  than 
that  of  California  and  brings  about  three 
or  four  times  as  much.  It  is  only  about 
one-half  as  far  from  the  large  Eastern 
markets.  Transportation  costs  only 
about  one-half  as  much  and  the  fruit 
arrives  in  about  one-third  the  time,  thus 
enabling  the  fruit  to  be  picked  riper  and 
to  arrive  in  better  condition  and  have  a 
superior  flavor.  Non-irrigated  fruits 
have  superior  flavor  and  keeping  qual- 
ities. Land  costs  less  than  one -tenth  as 
much  as  California  lands.  Fuel  one- 
fourth  as  much,  and  lumber  one-half  as 
much.     Labor  is  also  much  cheaper. 

I  have  traveled  in  California  and 
studied  its  products,  and  I  find  that  we 
have  a  California  almost  at  our  doors. 
This  is  a  land  of  sunshine  and  free  from 
the  despondency  produced  by  the  gloom 
of  Northern  winters.  The  balmy  and 
healing  influence  of  the  long-leafed  pine 
is  always  present,  while  the  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  by  the  cool  Gulf 
breeze.  The  evenings  are  uniformly 
cool,  yet  not  chilly  like  many  parts  of 
California,  so  that  there  is  not  a  night  in 
the  whole  year  when  one  cannot  enjoy 
pleasant  and  refreshing  slumber. 

Peopie  suffering  from  catarrhal,  pul- 
monary and  rheumatic  troubles  are 
usually  markedly  benefited  in  this 
climate.  Stock  grazes  all  the  year 
round.  Flowers  are  abundant  and  may 
be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year  growing 
in  the  garden.  Song  birds,  fish  and 
game  are  plentiful. 

Several  crops  may  be  produced  on 
the  same  ground  the  same  year  and 
may  be  had  about  four  or  six  weeks 
earlier  than  along  the  California 
coasts,  where  many  vegetables  are 
grown  for  Northern  markets.  The  first 
and  finest  peaches  are  shipped  from 
this  section  and  have  sold  in  Northern 
markets  as  high  as  six  dollars  per 
bushel.  The  finest  and  largest  peach 
orchards  in  the  world  are  located  in 
Southern  Georgia  and  it  has  been  fitly 
named  the  "Peach  Paradise." 

This  soil  has  been  considered  by 
experts    as    a    perfect   tobacco  soil  and 
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produces  as  fine  tobacco  as  can  be  grown 
in  the  United  States  and  will  produce 
two  crops  the  same  year.  This  section 
is  fast  being  settled  by  Northern  people. 
Houses  can  be  built  for  less  than  one- 
half  what  they  can  in  the  North  and 
living  is  cheap.  The  people  that  first 
settled  this  country  welcome  North- 
erners; are  hospitable  and  law  abiding 
citizens,  far  from  what  they  may  have 
been  represented  to  be  in  the  North. 
It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  living  than 
in  the  North  on  farms,  and  work  can  be 
carried  on  with  less  loss  of  time.  I 
am  delighted  with  the  country  and  its 
prospects,  and  would  much  rather  live 
here  than  in  the  North.  Any  one  desir- 
ing any  further  information  about  this 
place,  can  write  to  me  or  Mr.  W.  S. 
Louther,  formerly  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  answer  their 
inquiries.  We  are  not  real  estate  agents, 
but  desire  to  help  our  old  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  a  good  home,  with  a 
pleasant  climate  and  bright  future  and 
profitable  present. 

Texas  Gulf  Coast. 

A.  P.  Frick,  M.  D.,  Aransas  Pass, 
Texas. — Three  years  ago,  being  then 
acting  medical  officer  in  the  United 
States  army,  I  availed  myself  of  two 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  visit  this 
coast,  with  a  view  of  locating,  establishing 
a  home,  and  resigning  my  profession  in 
the  army,  provided  I  found  the  climatic 
conditions,  as  to  health  and  comfort, 
tolerable.  Most  unexpectedly,  it  did  not 
require  all  of  two  months  to  most  thor- 
oughly convince  me  of  the  fact  that  here 
is  a  natural  and  perfectly  delightful  sani- 
tarium, which  I  have  not  ceased  to 
wonder  (from  the  date  of  my  decision 
to  make  this  my  future  home  to  the 
present  time)  why  so  comparatively 
little  understood,  and  availed  of  by 
health  and  comfort  seekers. 

Coming  along  the  line  of  the  San 
Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil  lying 
unoccupied  in  10,000  to  30,000  acre 
tracts  and  more  was  a  perfect  revelation 
to  me,  far  exceeding  my  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  but,  in  no  particular  was  I 
so  agreeably  surprised  as  in  the  pleasant 
and  healthful  coast  climate,  extending  at 


least  ten  to  twenty  miles  northeast,  and 
thirty  to  forty  miles  southwest  of  Aran- 
sas Pass.  This  has  been  the  extent  of 
my  practical  observations  as  to  distance 
along  the  coast  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  in  all  other  respects  as  to 
climate  and  health  my  first  favorable 
impressions  have  been  so  confirmed  and 
re- confirmed  that  it  seems  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  people  anywhere  (and 
those  in  delicate  health  particularly)  who 
are  able  to  choose  their  environment, 
willing  to  live  in  less  favored  localities 
when  there  is  room  here  for  millions  of 
them. 

During  my  fifteen  years  of  army  life 
I  have  been  stationed  in  many  and 
widely  differing  localities;  in  none  of 
which  have  I  found  the  conditions  of 
health  and  comfort,  during  all  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  comparable  to  those 
found  on  the  evergreen  shores  of  Aran- 
sas Pass.  In  summer,  the  temperature 
seldom  rises  above  ninety  degress  Far- 
enheit,  and  unpleasantly  warm  days  are 
made  delightful  in  the  shade,  by  the 
constant  sea  breezes.  In  winter,  the 
temperature  seldom  goes  as  low  as  the 
freezing  point,  and  only  when  the  wind 
occasionally  blows  from  the  North  for  a 
few  days,  during  the  prevalence,  in  that 
region,  of  temperatures  far  below  zero. 
"  Taking  cold,"  as  compared  with  all 
other  localities  I  have  seen,  is  almost 
unknown ;  such  catarrhal  cases  as  do 
occur  here  are  in  the  mildest  possible 
form,  and  all  such  patients  find  here  the 
most  favorable  conditions  possible  for 
recovery.  There  is  here  a  total  absence 
of  malaria,  a  condition  which  in  so  many 
parts  of  our  country  complicates  almost 
every  other  disease.  There  is  here 
much  of  comfort,  and  doubtless  also  of 
health,  in  the  comparative  dryness  of  the 
Gulf  breezes  from  the  South.  There  is 
also,  as  a  consequence,  a  marked  absence, 
on  the  trees,  of  the  mosses  so  generally 
found  in  Southern  seaside  localities. 

I  have,  during  the  last  three  years, 
mingled  constantly  with  an  ever-changing 
population  of  from  300  to  700  people  in 
this  immediate  vicinity  ;  of  these  I  have 
never  once  heard  anyone  express  an 
opinion  that  he  has  ever  found  any  other 
locality  either  more  healthful  or  more 
delightful   than    Aransas     Pass.      Until 
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the  facts  are  more  widely  and  generally 
known,  and  written  up  by  experts,  I 
deem  it  my  duty,  as  well  as  pleasure,  to 
make  them  known  to  my  friends  every- 
where, by  every  opportunity  and  means 
at  my  command,  ever  most  confidently 


relying  upon  full  confirmation  of  all  the 
most  important  and  material  facts  herein 
stated  by  every  intelligent  person,  who, 
like  myself,  shall  have  passed  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year  here. 


ITEMS   ABOUT   FARMS   AND    FARMERS. 


Mr.  Cecil  Gabbett,  General  Mana- 
ger of  the  Savannah,  Americus  &  Mont- 
gomery Railway,  has  collected  state- 
ments from  a  number  of  farmers  living 
along  his  line  as  to  the  productive 
capabilities  of  their  land.  These  state- 
ments showing  actual  results  are  sworn 
to  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The 
statements  of  a  few  farmers  living  near 
Rochelle  in  Wilcox  county,  Georgia, 
are  given  here.  Mr.  John  E.  Boynton 
raised  on  a  small  area  of  land,  corn  at 
the  rate  of  114  bushels  per  acre.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Gordon  gathered  one  bale  an 
acre  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  says  that 
an  average  crop  is  two  bales  to  three 
acres.  Mr.  J.  C.  Ansley  made  from  one 
acre  of  land  fifty  bushels  of  oats,  and 
then,  the  same  year,  225  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  ;  from  another  acre  he 
made  600  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wilson  says  that  he  gathered 
and  ate  peaches  from  his  orchard  on 
the  ninth  day  of  May  last  year,  and 
that  peaches  could  have  been  gathered 
for  shipment  from  his  orchard  on  the 
sixth  day  of  May.  Mr.  F.  Chatham 
states  that  during  1893  ne  gathered 
from  one  acre  of  land  eighty-nine 
bushels  of  corn,  thirteen  bushels  of 
peas,  2400  pounds  of  fodder  and  two 
tons  of  hay  ;  and  from  six  and  a-half 
acres  he  made  an  average  of  seventy- 
seven  and  a-half  bushels  of  corn,  besides 
eighty-seven  bushels  of  peas,  15,600 
pounds  of  fodder  and  thirteen  tons  of 
hay. 

The  country  about  Rockport,  Texas, 
is  coming  into  great  prominence  as  a 
grape-growing  section.  Two  growers 
near  Rockport — Mr.  Joseph  Trippis 
and    Mr.    M.     Koltenbach — expect    to 


ship  this  season  about  100,000  pounds 
each  of  grapes.  The  grape  crop  ma- 
tures at  Rockport  from  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  June,  and  the  product  is 
shipped  all  over  the  West  and  North- 
west. Rockport  grapes  sold  last  year 
at  Salt  Lake  City  for  twenty  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Couch,  of  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C,  writes  to  the  Southern  States 
as  follows  :  "The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  'cold  wave'  passed  all  over  the 
South  enables  us  to  definitely  state  the 
condition  of  the  orchard  and  vineyards, 
and  to  estimate  approximately  the  ship- 
ment of  fruits  this  season. 

"Be  it  remembered  that  the  'cold  wave' 
at  that  season  of  the  year  was  not  the 
unusual  happening,  but  the  summer 
heat,  which  brought  forward  vegetation 
to  the  point  when  the  sap  was  all  'up' 
and  freely  circulating,  and  consequently 
froze  in  the  trunks  and  limbs,  as  well 
as  blighted  the  newly-formed  shoots  and 
fruit  laterals,  of  which  the  oldest 
fruit-growers  say  they  never  saw  the 
like  before. 

"For  a  time  the  uncertainty  was  para- 
lyzing, but  with  the  continued  favorable 
weather  the  strawberries  have  made  a 
fair  crop,  and  the  blackberries  promise 
abundant  crops,  while  the  latter  or  sec- 
ond growth  of  fruit  laterals  of  the  grape 
promises  at  least  a  two-thirds  harvest, 
the  Delaware  grape  especially  not  ap- 
pearing to  be  materially  damaged. 
The  Wild  Goose  plum  withstood  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  is  well 
fruited.  Shipments  this  year  will  be 
made  from  over  300  acres,  which  are  of 
the  age  to  come  into  bearing. 

"The  number  of  acres  upon  which  the 
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'bearing  cane'  is  being  formed  this  year 
for  another  season's  fruit  is  much  in 
excess  of  the  above.  The  output  of 
vines  on  newly-cleared  land  is  fully  up 
to  the  acreage  of  past  year,  and  alto- 
gether the  prospect  is  very  encouraging." 

Last  winter  Dr.  J.  I.  Groover  killed 
thirty-five  hogs  on  his  one-horse  farm. 
Up  to  date  he  has  sold  $67.60  worth  of 
lard,  $214.50  worth  of  bacon  and  has 
$50  worth  of  meat  to  sell ;  a  total 
of  $322.10.  In  addition  he  has  meat 
enough  kept  back  to  run  his  place  a 
year  and  pay  for  most  of  the  work  that 
will  be  done  oii  the  place. — Quitman 
(Ga.)  Free  Press. 


Mr.  J.  L.  Hand  of  Phelham,  Ga., 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  melon  trade, 
stating  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  crop.  He  estimates  the  total  acre- 
age at  21,000  acres  as  against  23,000 
last  year.  Pelham  is  the  largest  shipping 
point,  having  over  1500  acres  in  melons. 
Mr.  Hand  has  700  acres  at  Pelham, 
from  which  he  estimates  a  yield  of  400 
carloads.  Of  the  condition  of  the  crop 
Mr.  Hand  speaks  as  follows :  "The 
killing  of  the  early  plants  by  the  late 
frost,  and  the  unfavorable  spring,  has 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and 
shipments  will  begin  to  move  this 
season  a  week  to  ten  days  later  than 
usual." 
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THE 

_^  78  per  cent,  of  the  peas  and  beans,  81  per 

Southern   States,   cent,  of  the  tobacco,  93  per  cent,  of  the 

sweet  potatoes,  and  had  44  per  cent,  in 
value  of  the  live  stock  of  the  country  ;  that 
of  what  were  classed  in  the  census  report 
as  home-made  manufactures,  the  South 
produced  in  value  $16,500,000  against  $7,- 
600,000  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  that 
the  cash  value  of  farms  in  the  South  was 
34  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  farm  values  in 
the  country ;  that  the  South  had  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  amount  invested  in 
agricultural  implements,  and  30  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  banking  capital 
of  the  United  States  ;  that  from  1850 
to  1S60  the  South  built  7562  miles  of 
railroad,  against  4712  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  the  South  during  this 
period  adding  319  per  cent,  or  more  than 
quadrupling  its  railroad  mileage,  while 
that  of  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  was  only  doubled;  that,  taking  in 
the  West,  the  gain  during  the  period  1850 
to  i860  in  the  whole  country  was  only  234 
per  cent,  against  this  319  per  cent,  for  the 
South  ;  that  the  South  had  in  i860,  24,590 
factories  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$175,100,000;  that  the  capital  invested  in 
cotton  manufacturing  exceeded  $12,000,- 
000 ;  that  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines  and  machinery  the  gain  in  value 
of  product  from  1850  to  i860  was,  in  the 
South,  $4,200,000,  an  increase  of  more 
than  200  per  cent.,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  $15,000,000,  a  gain  of  less  than  40 
per  cent.;  that  the  flour  and  meal  made 
by  Southern  mills  was  worth  $24,773,000  in 
1850  and  $45,006,000  in  i860 ;  that  the 
South's  sawed  and  planed  lumber  product 
was  worth  $10,900,000  in  1850  and  $20,890,- 


The  SOUTHERN  STATES  is  an  exponent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Real  Estate  Interests  and 
general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
of  accurate  and  comprehensive  information 
about  Southern  resources  and   progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


The  South    Before  and    Since  the  War. 

The  series  of  articles  on  "The  South 
Before  and  Since  the  War,"  by  R.  H.  Ed- 
monds, is  concluded  in  this  number.  The 
facts  brought  out  in  these  articles  have  been 
a  revelation  to  even  the  South  itself.  It 
has  been  shown  that  up  to  i860  the  South 
was  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  the  diversity  of  its  farm  products,  in  its 
production  of  foodstuffs  and  in  some  lines 
of  industrial  enterprise  ;  that  in  i860  with 
one-third  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
white  population  the  Sputh  raised  more 
than  one-half  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  country  ;  that  it  produced  not  only 
all  the  cotton,  sugar  and  rice,  but  40  per 
cent,  of  the  corn,  26  per  cent,  of  the  wheat, 
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ooo  in  i860,  the  increase,  $10,000,000,  being 
more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the 
increase  in  the  rest  of  the  country ;  that 
the  value  of  iron  foundry  products  was 
$2,300,000  in  1S50  and  $4,100,000  in  i860, 
the  percentage  of  gain  being  much  larger 
than  the  percentage  for  the  whole  country. 
And  these  potent  facts  are  emphasized  by 
the  further  disclosure  that  it  was  Southern 
capital  almost  wholly  that  was  employed 
in  these  enterprises.  It  is  shown,  more- 
over, that  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
development  and  wealth  accumulation  of 
the  last  ten  years,  the  South  is  not  yet  as 
rich  as  it  was  in  i860.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  compare  the  South  in  the 
impoverishment  and  paralysis  that  fol- 
lowed the  war  with  the  prosperous 
North,  whose  industries  and  business 
suffered  no  interruption  by  reason  of 
the  war,  but  on  the  contrary, 
were  stimulated  by  it.  Having  in  mind 
only  the  conditions  that  have  existed 
within  recent  memory,  the  general  public 
has  assumed  that  the  same  difference 
between  the  South  and  the  North  has 
always  existed,  and  it  has  come  to  be  an 
accepted  belief  that  the  South  is  slothful 
and  inactive  and  has  needed  Northern 
energy  to  develop  it.  These  articles  with 
their  statistics  drawn  from  United  States 
census  reports,  from  reports  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department 
and  from  other  official  sources  dem- 
onstrate that  the  South,  while  untram- 
meled,  kept  up  with,  and  in  some 
phases,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  the  race  for  material  achiev- 
ment,  and  fell  behind  only  when  devastated 
and  desolated  by  war.  They  furnish  ample 
ground  also  for  the  presumption  that  but 
for  the  interruption  of  the  war  and  the 
succeeding  ruin,  the  South  would  have 
kept  pace  with  the  North  in  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  growth. 

In  the  light  of  these  historical  facts,  it 
will   be   seen  that   the    development    the 


South  is  undergoing  now  is  not  a  "devel- 
opment" as  the  term  is  ordinarily  under- 
stood, but  a  revival,  a  rehabilitation.  The 
South  is  simply  regaining  its  former  status  ; 
it  is  getting  back  to  its  former  condition  of 
activity  and  prosperity.  And  in  spite  of 
the  overwhelming  ruin  suffered  thirty 
years  ago,  in  spite  of  succeeding  poverty 
and  enforced  inertia,  it  is  growing  at  a  rate 
so  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  country  that  it  will  soon  not 
only  have  reached  the  position  it  had 
attained  in  i860,  but  will  have  advanced  to 
the  position  it  then  held  with  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Immigration  Congress  at   Augusta. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Southern  States 
would  be  justified  in  giving  a  good  deal  of 
space  in  this  issue  to  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Immigration  Congress, 
which  met  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  May  30th, 
but  unfortunately  there  was  very  little 
said  or  done  that  is  worth  reporting. 

In  1888  a  convention  was  held  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  to  consider  and  discuss 
plans  for  the  advancement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  South.  After  some  speeches 
and  resolutions,  this  convention  decided 
to  perpetuate  itself  under  the  name  of 
Southern  Interstate  Immigration  Associa- 
tion, and  went  through  the  form  of  ap- 
pointing a  so-called  Executive  Committee, 
made  up  of  one  delegate  from  each  South- 
ern State.  This  Executive  Committee 
elected  a  president  and  a  secretary.  The 
Executive  Committee  had  no  funds  and  no 
duties  to  perform,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
see  what  purposes  or  possibilities  it  could 
have.  Two  years  afterwards  the  gentle- 
men who  had  been  elected  officers  of  this 
Executive  Committee  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  hold  another 
convention,  and  a  request  was  sent  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Southern  States  to  send 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  meet  in  Ashe- 
ville,  in  December,  1890.     When  the  con- 
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vention  assembled  the  time  was  again 
consumed  in  talk,  except  that  another 
"Executive  Committee"  was  appointed. 
The  convention  and  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee again  passed  out  of  public  memory 
and  out  of  the  memory  of  the  delegates 
and  of  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, until  two  or  three  months  ago 
when  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee succeeded  in  interesting  the  Young 
Men's  Business  League  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  to 
the  extent  of  inducing  the  League  to  join 
with  them  in  sending  out  an  invitation  or 
call  for  a  convention  to  meet  in  Augusta. 
Many  who  are  familiar  with  this  Interstate 
Immigration  Association  and  its  conven- 
tions hoped  that  this  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  enterprising  and  energetic  Business 
League  of  Augusta  and  Senator  Patrick 
Walsh  of  Augusta  were  identified  with  the 
movement,  it  would  amount  to  something 
more  than  preceding  assemblies  of  the 
sort,  but  no  effort  of  the  League  or  of 
Senator  Walsh  or  of  the  executive  officers 
availed  anything.  As  before,  there  were 
speeches  and  resolutions,  an  Executive 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  this  Execu- 
tive Committee  went  through  the  form  of 
electing  officers.  Some  eloquent  address- 
es were  made;  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
wasted  in  wrangling  over  the  length  of 
time  to  be  allowed  for  speeches,  the  proper 
procedure  of  business  and  other  trifling 
matters ;  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  some  good,  some  meaningless 
and  badly  written,  and  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
multitude  of  speeches  and  addresses  that 
were  made,  those  who  have  had  most 
practical  experience  and  success  in  immi- 
gration and  industrial  development  op- 
erations in  the  South  were  not  heard 
from  at  all.  Mr.  Henry  Fonde,  presi- 
dent of  the  land  department  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was  a  delegate 
and  could  have  given  much  valuable  in- 


formation as  to  the  methods  the  Mobile 
&  Ohio  Road  has  used  in  building  up  the 
territory  along  its  line.  The  Mobile  & 
Ohio  has  taken  thousands  of  settlers  into 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  from  the  North. 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Skene,  the  land  commis- 
sioner of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and 
Mr. Geo.  C.  Power,  industrial  commissioner 
of  the  same  road,  could  also  have  enlight- 
ened the  convention  as  to  the  methods 
they  have  employed  in  getting  farmers 
and  factories  into  the  South.  Major  G.  W. 
Glessner,  immigration  commissioner  of 
the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Road, 
has  been  the  means  of  settling  several 
thousand  farmers  from  the  West  and 
North  in  the  country  traversed  by  this 
road.  An  account  of  his  experience  and 
pians  would  have  been  of  great  value  and 
interest.  Mr.  Louis  Pio,  who  since  last 
December  has  procured  the  removal  of 
900  or  1000  Scandinavians  from  the  North- 
west into  Florida  was  also  present  as  a 
delegate.  The  convention  would  have 
profited  by  addresses  from  all  these  gen- 
tlemen. These  and  others  who  were 
present  are  practical  workers  ;  they  have 
many  years  of  successful  operations  be- 
hind them.  They  would  have  shown  how 
the  thing  is  done  and  not  promulgated 
vague  theories  as  to  how  possibly  it  might 
be  done. 

The  Record,  of  Warrenton,  N.  C,  very 
correctly  says  : 

"  Long  since,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
thrifty,  industrious  farmers  from  the  North 
and  West  would  have  been  settled  among 
us  and  aided  us  in  the  development  of  our 
resources  if  they  had  known  our  advan- 
tages. The  South  must  make  itself  known 
to  the  world.  And  those  portions  of  the 
South  which  do  the  most  advertising  will 
get  the  greater  portion  of  immigration." 

Two  Noteworthy  Companies. 

The  organization  of  two  companies 
reported  in  this  issue  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  Maryland  Trust  Co.  and  the 
Southern  Immigration,  Land  &  Title  Co., 
is    full    of   significance  and    promise    for 
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the  South.  In  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  formed  to  operate  in  the  South,  in 
the  scope  of  their  proposed  operations, 
and  in  the  prominence  and  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  them 
may  be  seen  both  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  most  sagacious,  far-seeing 
and  successful  financiers  of  the  world  are 
turning  to  the  South  as  the  best  field  for 
investment  and  for  development  oper- 
ations, and  an  assurance  that  with  such 
influences  and  agencies  exerted  in  its 
behalf  the  rehabilitation  and  building  up 
of  the  South,  the  utilization  of  its  incon- 
ceivable wealth  of  raw  material  for 
manufacturing  and  the  work  of  peopling 
its  unoccupied  lands  with  thrifty  and 
industrious  farmers  will  proceed  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  rate  and  on  broader 
lines. 

The  Maryland  Trust  Co.  in  the  personnel 
of  its  founders  is  one  of  the  strongest 
financial  institutions  ever  formed,  and  it 
practically  gives  to  the  South  a  medium 
through  which  access  may  be  had  to  the 
investment  money  of  the  world.  The 
president  of  the  company,  Mr.  J.  Willcox 
Brown,  has  been  for  many  years  the  head 
of  one  of  the  foremost  banking-houses  of 
Baltimore. 

The  Southern  Immigration,  Land  & 
Title  Co.  is  the  most  comprehensive 
movement  in  behalf  of  Southern  immi- 
gration yet  initiated.  The  formation 
of  this  company  is  the  outgrowth  of  plans 
long  had  in  mind  by  its  president,  Hon. 
Chauncey  F.  Black,  ex-lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania.  Its  directors  are 
men  who  have  large  Southern  interests, 
who  have  been  long  connected  with 
Southern  development,  who  have  been 
notedly  and  uncommonly  successful  in 
their  undertakings,  men  of  wide  reputa- 
tion, of  conspicuous  prominence,  and  of 
influence  in  the  business  and  financial 
world.  Governor  Black,  the  founder  and 
president  of  the  company,  will  have  his 


office  in  Baltimore,  the  company's  head- 
quarters. 

Scandinavian  Immigration  to  the  South. 

The  July  number  of  the  Southern 
States  will  contain  a  valuable  paper  on 
"Scandinavian  Colonization  in  the  South- 
east Atlantic  States,"  by  Mr.  Olaf  Ellison 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Ellison  is  a  native  of 
Bergen,  Norway,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sciences  and  Agriculture 
at  Christiania.  He  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  many  years,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  and  literary  work. 
There  are  more  than  1,000,000  Scandina- 
vians in  this  country.  They  make  up 
about  half  the  population  of  Minnesota 
and  the  two  Dakotas,  and  a  large  part  of 
that  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas 
and  Nebraska.  They  are  intelligent, 
thrifty,  hardworking,  economical  and  law- 
abiding.  The  climate  of  Northwestern 
Europe  being  greatly  modified  by  the 
Gulf  stream  is  much  warmer  than  in 
the  same  latitude  elsewhere,  and  is 
much  more  nearly  alike  the  climate 
of  the  upper  Southern  States  than  that  of 
the  Northwest.  Moreover,  the  Scandi- 
navians, whether  Norwegians,  Swedes  or 
Danes,  are  infinitely  better  fitted  by  taste, 
training  and  heredity  for  intensive  farming 
on  small  areas  of  land,  and  for  gardening 
and  fruit  growing,  than  for  raising  grain  on 
a  large  scale,  which  is  almost  the  only  farm- 
ing done  in  the  Northwest.  They  are  ac- 
customed, also,  for  the  most  part,  to  hills 
and  valleys  and  do  not  take  kindly  to  the 
vast  stretches  of  level  prairie  that  prevail 
in  the  Northwest.  The  South  is  for  these 
and  other  reasons  incomparably  better 
suited  for  them  than  the  Northwest,  and 
Mr.  Ellison  maintains  that  not  only  can  a 
large  part  of  the  Scandinavian  population 
of  the  Northwest  be  removed  to  the  South, 
but  that  the  25,000  to  50,000  who  annually 
emigrate  to  America  could  be,  in  large 
part,  diverted  to  the  South. 


Immigration  News. 


The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  On 
Immigration. 

Hon.  Elias  Carr,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  said  recently  in  a  conversation 
with  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  South- 
ern States : 

"Regarding  immigration,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  needs  just  as  much  land 
placed  under  cultivation  as  possible. 
Every  acre  means  so  much  more  wealth 
produced  and  adds  that  much  more  to  the 
revenues  of  the  State.  But  we  must  de- 
pend largely  for  an  increase  in  cultivated 
area  upon  newcomers,  to  whom  we  can 
offer  a  climate  unsurpassed  and  soil  as 
fertile  as  can  be  found.  I  will  heartily 
favor  and  assist  as  far  as  possible  any 
properly-instituted  effort  to  secure  a  desir- 
able class  of  immigrants,  and  as  quickly 
discourage  any  movement  which  would 
tend  to  bring  to  this  State  the  pauper  labor 
or  the  outcast,  ignorant  European  im- 
migrant. All  honest  laborers  who  desire 
to  work  and  become  citizens  will  be  wel- 
comed, and  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  good 
government,  fine  climate,  and  can  be  as- 
sured of  moderate  return  for  their  labor. 

"We  want  small  farmers  and  need  farm 
labor.  There  is  ample  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  both.  The  millions  of  acres  of 
productive  soil  lying  waste  within  our  bor- 
ders simply  for  want  of  people  to  cultivate 
and  capital  to  improve  could  furnish 
thousands  of  happy  homes  if  settled  by 
an  industrious  people.  Some  of  these 
lands  could  be  bought  for  $4  and  $5  per 
acre,  or  even  less,  according  to  its  loca- 
tion. There  are  25,000  square  miles  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  peculiarly  adapted 
to  truck-growing,  and  its  accessibility  to 
market,  being  within  a  few  hours  of  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond  and  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  of  New  York,  destines  it  to  be, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  among  the 
garden  spots  of  the  world.  For  lack  of 
population  and  capital  these  lands  can  be 
had  for  a  very  reasonable  sum  per  acre. 


In  the  interior  and  grain-growing  section 
of  the  State  the  same  reasons  exist,  and 
the  causes  of  lack  of  cultivation  are 
similar." 

Farmers  Working  for  Immigration. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  farmers 
of  East  Tennessee,  held  at  Knoxville  last 
week,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame 
resolutions  regarding  the  Southern  Immi- 
gration, Land  &  Title  Co.  of  Baltimore. 
This  committee  reported  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  the  East  Tennessee  Farmers' 
Convention  is  in  favor  of  promoting  and 
encouraging  immigration  to  East  Tennes- 
see of  thrifty  and  intelligent  farmers  from 
other  States  of  the  Union  and  from  the 
north  of  Europe  ;  and, 

Whereas,  the  Southern  Immigration, 
Land  &  Title  Co.  has  been  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
removal  to  the  South  of  reputable  and 
well-to-do  farmers  from  other  parts  of  our 
own  country  and  from  abroad,  and  purpose 
to  deal  only  with  settlers  whose  good  char- 
acter and  industrious  habits  would  render 
them  a  credit  to  any  community  ;  and, 

Whereas,  we  have  confidence  in  the  in- 
telligence, energy  and  patriotism  of  the 
directors  of  said  company  from  East  Ten- 
nessee ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers'  convention 
heartily  approve  of  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  said  immigration  association,  and  will 
co-operate  with  it  in  its  efforts  to  introduce 
into  East  Tennessee  farmers  of  the  classes 
above  mentioned  ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  several  vice-presi- 
dents of  this  organization  in  each  county 
are  hereby  requested  to  lend  such  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  efforts  of  said  immigra- 
tion association  as  will  tend  to  insure  their 
success  in  their  purpose  to  increase  the 
number,  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  our 
farming  population. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  association.  Comment- 
ing on  this  action,  the  Knoxville  Sentinel 
says  : 

"  Probably  the  significance  of  that  action 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  an  official 
encouragement  to  the  immigration  com- 
pany which  will  bear  results  to  the  East 
Tennessee   farmers.     The   Sentinel  is  ad- 
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vised  that  already  the  special  effort  of  the 
company  will  be  to  locate  industrious 
farmers  on  the  fertile  lands  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  that  a  number  of  large  farms 
have  already  been  placed  on  their  lists  as 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  prompt 
endorsement  by  the  farmers'  convention  is 
to  be  highly  commended,  and  the  confi- 
dence expressed  in  the  resolutions  will  not 
be  misplaced." 

Advice  From  An  Englishman. 

An  Englishman  living  in  Virginia  writes 
to  the  Richmond  Dispatch  as  follows  : 

"Many  people  in  England  have  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  South  is  unhealthy 
and  unfit  for  white  labor.  They  think  that 
where  cotton  and  the  semi-tropical  crops 
are  grown  is  unhealthy  for  Europeans  ;  in 
fact,  few  have  any  idea  what  Southern 
farming  is  like. 

The  South  has  taken  no  pains  to  spread 
any  information  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Not  so  of  the  Western  States. 
Twenty  years  ago  when  I  left  England,  you 
could  not  go  into  a  railroad  station  there 
without  seeing  large  placards  giving  in- 
formation and  showing  up  in  glowing 
colors  the  attractions  of  the  great  West. 
I  can  say  this  much  for  this  part  of  Virginia 
that  if  a  man  would  take  some  of  those 
fields,  which  are  called  worn  out,  and 
properly  manure  and  cultivate  them  he 
can  make  paying  crops  on  them.  I  have 
grown  as  much  as  300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other 
crops  in  proportion  on  land  that  seven 
years  ago  produced  nothing  but  running 
briars. 

"I  should  say  the  land  cost  $3  per  acre ; 
hundreds  of  acres  of  the  same  kind  can 
be  bought  today  for  a  less  amount.  As 
for  health,  no  county  in  England  has  a 
better  showing.  The  men  the  South  most 
needs  are  the  young  men  that  are  just 
starting  out  in  life  to  farm  on  their  own 
account  in  Europe.  Such  men  have  gen- 
erally capital,  brains  and  energy  enough 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  The 
worst  part  of  the  story  is  that  men  who 
fail  in  business  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  make  for  this  country  ;  and  all  kinds 
of  people  who  have  never  done  anything 
at  farming  before,  come  here,  and  is  it  any 
wonder  that  such  men  sometimes  make 
failures  ?    Something    similar     might     be 


said  of  the  Northern  man.  Instead  of 
trying  to  do  things  as  well  as  the  people 
here,  or  a  little  better,  lie  brings  his 
Northern  way  of  doing  things,  which  will 
not  answer  here.  Both  Northern  men  and 
Englishmen  should  give  those  good  peo- 
ple who  have  lived  here  all  their  lives 
credit  for  knowing  just  a  little." 

A  Kind  of  Immigration  That  is  Not 
Wanted. 

The  following  is  from  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  on  "Desirable  Immigra- 
tion and  How  to  Secure  it :  " 

"  But,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
build  up  the  waste  places  of  the  South,  we 
can  not  afford  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
having  located  in  that  country  any  other 
than  honest,  intelligent  and  industrious 
citizens  who  are  in  sympathy  with  Ameri- 
can institutions,  and  in  love  with  the  sunny 
skies  and  the  advantages  and  possibilities 
of  the  New  South.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
how  many  families  can  be  located  at  a 
given  point  in  a  given  time,  but  how  many 
who  will  help  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  South,  become  producers  and  at  the 
same  time  active  workers  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
prosperous  community  and  a  happy  people. 
The  South  with  all  her  natural  advantages, 
can  afford  to  be  patient  and  not  solicit  a 
class  of  immigration  who  are  known  in 
every  country  as  professional  tramps, 
ready  at  all  times  to  pack  up  the  few  house- 
hold goods  they  possess  and  move  to  any 
country  that  offers  something  for  nothing. 
What  the  entire  South  needs  to-day  is  a 
class  of  permanent  residents  who  have 
been  educated  to  work,  and  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  laborers  who  work  when 
they  please  and  as  they  please  ;  a  class  of 
farmers  who  cultivate  small  farms  and 
produce  more  at  less  expense  than  the 
planter  who,  by  reason  of  his  large  pos- 
sessions, is  recognized  as  a  king  among 
men." 

The  city  of  Rockford,  111.,  has  recently 
came  into  notable  prominence  by  reason 
of  the  interest  its  people  are  taking  in  the 
South.  It  has  a  large  Swedish  population 
and  from  all  reports  it  seems  likely  that 
the  greater  part  of  these  will  move  South. 
Captain  Eric  Von  Axelson,   representing 
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the  North  Louisiana  Immigration  Associa- 
tion of  Monroe,  La.,  has  been  organizing 
colonies  among  them  to  settle  in  Louisiana, 
and  agents  have  been  sent  from  Rockford 
throughout  the  South  to  make  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  most  desirable  localities. 
One  of  these  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Hagsberg,  of 
the  Rockford  Poster). 

Mr.  H.  R.  Duval,  President  of  the 
Florida  Central  &  Peninsular  railroad  sys- 
tem, is  taking  hold  of  the  immigration 
question  in  a  very  practical  and  progres- 
sive way.  Among  other  measures  adopted, 
Dr.  Lewis  Barkan  of  Germany,  a  scientist 
and  a  prominent  writer  on  sanitary  and 
medical  subjects,  has  been  employed  to 
travel  over  and  study  all  the  territory  of 
the  Florida  Central  &  Peninsular  system, 
and  with  the  knowledge  gained  as  to  the 
healthfulness,  the  soil,  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, character  of  crops  suited  to  par- 
ticular localities,  the  water,  timber  and 
mineral  resources,  &c,  Dr.  Barkan  will 
go  to  Germany  to  work  up  colonies  of 
immigrants. 

Mr.  E.  Hennausen,  Upsala,  Fla.,  writes 
that  about  twenty  families  from  the  North- 
west have  settled  at  Upsala  and  bought 
land.     There  are  about  100  families  more 


to  move  as  soon  as  they  can  sell  their 
present  real  estate  holdings.  They  will 
occupy  from  10  to  40  acres  each.  Some  of 
them  have  already  bought  orange  groves, 
which  are  looked  after  for  them  by  Mr. 
Hennausen  untiU[they  can  move  down  to 
take  charge. 

T.  C.  Porter,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
has  purchased  from  J.  H.  Chadbourneand 
others,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  15,000  acres 
of  trucking  lands,  which  he  will  cut  up 
into  small  farms.  Mr.  Porter  has  been  very 
successful  in  settling  up  parts  of  the  North- 
west, but  he  believes  that  the  South  is 
now  the  best  field  for  operations  of  this 
sort. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  Lindgren,  secretary  of  the 
Rockford  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
of  Rockford,  111.,  has  been  traveling  in 
Louisiana  in  the  interest  of  several  families 
in  Illinois,  who  want  to  move  South  and 
have  sent  him  to  find  the  most  desirable 
location. 

The  immigrant  ship|Montebello  recently 
brought  700  Sicilian  immigrants  to  New 
Orleans. 

Not  a  week  passes  that  there  are  not  new 
settlers  arriving  at  Avon  Park,  Florida. 


Real  Estate  News. 


Put  Your  Money  in  Southern  Real  Estate. 

A  Philadelphia  real  estate  dealer  said 
recently:  "The  next  popular  investment 
and  speculation  in  tnis  country  will  be  in 
cheap  lands.  The  population  in  the  United 
States  increased  12,000,000  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  population  will  increase  more 
than  12,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years,  but 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  furnish  as  many  acres 
of  cheap  farms  as  he  did  in  the  last  ten. 
He  has  not  the  land.  The  experience  of 
the  last  twelve  months  will  check  the  rush 
to  cities  and  turn  the  people  to  the  farms." 

And  he  might  have  added  that  the  South 
will  be  the  field  of  the  greatest  activity  in 
land  operations.  In  no  other  part  of  the 
United  States  is  there  such  opportunity 
for  profitable  investment  and  speculation  in 
real  estate.  Not  only  can  land  be  bought 
in  any  part  of  the  Southern  States  at  prices 
less  than  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  advantage  of  low 
prices  can  be  added  greater  revenue  pro- 
ducing capacity  by  reason  of  greater  diver- 
sity of  crops,  greater  length  of  growing 
season,  &c,  a  better  climate,  lower  cost  of 
living,  and  a  much  more  rapid  growth  in 
population  than  in  the  country  at  large, 
ensuring  earlier  and  greater  rise  in  values. 

George  B.  Miles  and  Martin  White  of 
Chicago  have  bought  from  the  Unaka 
Timber  Company  at  Knoxville  a  body  of 
timber  comprising  200,000,000  feet  and  will 
put  in  a  large  saw  mill. 

C.  H.  Wilcox  and  others  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  have  organized  the  Twelfth  Street 
Land    Company    with   a   capital   stock    of 

$18,000. 

H.  C.  Moore  and  others  have  incorpora- 
ted the  West  Side  Home  Building  Co., 
at  Savannah,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $200,- 
000,  to  deal  in  real  estate. 

Baltimore  real  estate  men  are  looking 
for  an  early  activity  in  real  estate,  and 
particularly  in   suburban    acre    property. 


Until  the  recent  introduction  of  rapid 
transit,  Baltimore  had  had  no  suburban 
development,  its  half  a  million  of  people 
living  within  the  city  in  closely  built  up 
rows  of  houses.  The  introduction  of  rapid 
transit,  however,  and  the  extension  of 
electric  lines  out  into  the  country,  is  leading 
to  the  opening  up  of  suburban  property 
and  the  development  of  suburban  resi- 
dence towns,  with  the  facilities  and  con- 
veniences of  the  city. 

The  Florida  Development  Company  has 
made  50S  sales  of  real  estate  at  Avon 
Park  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
covering  2,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Baltimore  Daily  Herald  has  bought 
a  lot  at  the  Northwest  corner  of  St.  Paul 
and  Fayette  streets  in  Baltimore,  on  which 
it  will  erect  a  five  story  building  for  its 
own  use. 

Mr.  Charles  Tyler,  of  Baltimore,  has 
bought  through  Mr.  J.  W.  Linton,  real  estate 
agent,  a  tract  of  land  near  Pikesville,  in 
Baltimore  county,  containing  225  acres  for 
$70,000.  The  property  will  be  developed 
as  a  suburban  residence  town. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  is  having  almost  a  boom 
in  real  estate.  A  number  of  the  cigar  fac- 
tories of  Key  West  have  been  moved  to 
Tampa,  and  this,  of  course,  adds  largely 
to  the  population  of  the  town.  There  are 
now  thirty-five  factories  going  up  and  400 
or  more  dwelling  houses. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stepp  of  Logan  county, 
W.  Va.,  has  recently  bought  through  W. 
O.  Hampton  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a 
farm  of  133  acres  in   Greenup  county,  for 

$10,000. 

The  real  estate  agents  of  Arkansas 
have  organized  the  Arkansas  Real  Estate 
Association  at  Little  Rock.  Its  purpose 
is  to  combine  and  co-operjte  in  measures 
for  advancing  the  real  estate  interests  of 
the  State  and  for  promoting  immigration 
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to  the  State.     Mr.  Howard  Adams  of  Lit- 
tle Rock  is  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 

The  Savannah  Real  Estate,  Loan  and 
Building  Company  recently  had  an  auction 
sale  of  improved  lots  in  its  subdivision 
adjacent  to  the  city.  The  number  of  lots 
sold  was  219,  and  the  aggregate  price  was 
1134,030. 

Dr.  Cyrus  R.  Teed  of  Washington 
Heights,  Chicago,  and  Gustav  Damkoch- 
ler,  are  said  to  have  bought  1000  acres  of 
land  near  Espero,  Lee  county,  Florida,  on 
the  east  coast,  which  they  propose  to 
colonize. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Weir  of  New  York,  associated 
with  other  Eastern  capitalists,  has  pur- 
chased 35,000  acres  of  cannel  coal  land  in 
Kanawha  county,  W.  Va.,  for  #103, 000. 

The  East  Coast  Realty  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $60,000,  has  been  incorporated 
at  Titusville,  Fla. 

The  Lynch  Real  Estate  and  Investment 
Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  P.  Robinson  and  J.  B.  Lybrook 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  have  bought  232 
acres  of  land  across  the  river  from  Wash- 
ington, in  Alexandria  county,  Va.,  near 
Arlington,    for    175,000.      The    Arlington 


Electric  Railway  will  be  extended  to  the 
property,  which  will  be  divided  up  into 
building  lots  and  developed  as  a  residence 
suburb  of  Washington. 

The  City  Real  Estate  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  by  A.W. 
DeRoaldes,  Jos.  A  Hincks  and  E.  E.  Ar- 
chinard,  the  capital  stock  being  $20,000. 

The  real  estate  market  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  has  been  quite  active  lately;  several 
large  transactions  are  reported.  Among 
them  is  the  sale  of  two  Meeting  street 
residences,  one  for  $21,000  and  the  other 
for  $10,000,  and  the  purchase  of  a  Rutledge 
avenue  residence  by  a  dry  goods  merchant, 
who  will  tear  down  the  present  buildings 
and  erect  on  the  lot  a  $20,000  modern 
mansion. 

A  business  that  promises  to  grow  to 
large  proportions  in  the  South  is  the  buy- 
ing of  large  areas  of  unimproved  land 
and  selling  it  in  small  tracts  to  farmers  and 
gardeners  from  the  North.  Several  com- 
panies have  been  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose. Well-managed  companies  provided 
with  sufficient  capital  should  not  only 
make  large  profits  for  their  stockholders 
but  may  be  made  the  most  effective 
agencies  in  bringing  immigrants  into  the 
South. 


Notes  of  Southern  Progress. 


Big   Development  Undertakings  in 
Western   Florida. 

The  Georgia  &  Florida  Investment  Co., 
composed  of  Eastern  and  foreign  capi- 
talists, is  carrying  on  a  very  comprehensive 
system  of  developments  in  Western 
Florida.  A  railroad  has  been  built  from 
Tallahassee,  south  fifty  miles,  to  Cara- 
belle,  an  important  deepwater  port  a  few 
miles  east  of  Apalachicola,  and  practically 
the  shipping  point  for  Apalachicola. 
Wharves  and  piers,  covering  nearly  2000 
feet  of  water  front,  have  been  built  at  the 
terminus  of  the  road,  and  steamboat 
lines  to  other  gulf  ports  have  been  put  in 
operation.  The  company  has  a  land  grant 
from  the  State  of  Florida  of  15,000  acres 
per  mile.  It  will  conduct  large  turpentine 
and  lumber  industries  along  its  line,  and 
build  up  a  lumber  and  naval  stores  busi- 
ness at  Carabelle.  Besides  the  land  granted 
by  the  State,  the  company  has  bought 
along  the  line  of  the  road  about  300  square 
miles  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine  timber  and 
has  built  one  of  the  largest  saw  mill  plants 
in  the  South,  with  planing  mills,  dry  kilns, 
lumber  warehouse,  &c.  The  company's 
lands  are  admirably  suited  for  all  ordinary 
farm  products  and  for  tobacco,  rice,  cotton, 
fruits  and  early  vegetables,  and  will  be 
cut  up  into  small  farms  to  be  sold  to 
settlers  and  colonies.  Towns  will  be  laid 
out  along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  one  or 
more  resort  places  will  be  built  up.  The 
road  is  to  be  extended  Northwest  to 
Thomasville,  Ga.  Its  connections  here 
and  at  Tallahassee  will  give  it  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Carabelle,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road,  seems  likely  to  bocome 
a  very  important  seaport. 

The  offices  of  the  company  in  New  York 
are  at  400  Broadway.  The  Georgia  & 
Florida  Investment  Company  is  the  parent 
of  several  subsidiary  companies,  including 
the  Carabelle,  Tallahassee  &  Georgia 
Railroad  Company,  the  Scottish  Land  & 
Improvement  Company,  the  Gulf  Termi- 


nal &  Navigation  Co.  The  officers  of 
these  companies  are:  William  Clark,  of 
Paisley,  Scotland  ;  W.  A.  Simmons,  C.  M. 
Zeh,  R.  V.  Symington,  Fred.  T.  Myers, 
Robert  Cumming,  John  M.  Murray  and  C. 
P.  Simmons,  New  York. 

Big  Fruit  Farm. 

The  Sandringham  Fruit  and  Wine  Co., 
of  Chicago,  has  bought  for  $60,000,  12,948 
acres  of  fruit  producing  land  in  Howell 
county,  Mo.,  which  is  in  the  famous  Ozark 
fruit  section.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  will 
at  once  be  planted  on  4000  acres,  and  all 
the  wines  produced  will  be  sent  to  London 
and  put  on  the  market.  The  company 
will  also  do  a  big  canning  business,  but 
the  output  will  all  go  abroad. 

The  company  will  make  no  attempt  to 
compete  in  the  American  markets,  but 
will  aim  to  produce  the  best  wine  obtain- 
able from  grapes  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  best  canned  goods  that 
can  be  produced.  The  purchasers  are 
said  to  be  very  wealthy  and  ready  to 
spend  money  liberally  in  a  scientific 
development  of  fruit  culture. 

Mr,  John  T.  Patrick,  of  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C,  and  others  have  organized 
the  Southern  Manufacturing  and  Coloniza- 
tion Association,  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
general  development  of  parts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
association  will  settle  farmers,  gardeners 
and  fruit  growers  from  the  North  and 
West  on  lands  controlled  by  it  in  these 
States  ;  will  procure  the  starting  of  facto- 
ries, and  will  establish  towns  wherever 
the  increasing  population  and  business 
will  justify  it.  A  number  of  prominent 
railroad  people  are  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  likely  that  a  steamship  line  between 
Baltimore  and  Scandinavian  ports  will  be 
established.  Such  a  line  would  be  of 
great  importance  as  a  means  of  directing 
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to  the  South  some  of  the  Scandinavian 
immigration  that  now  finds  its  way  wholly 
into  the  Northwest.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Knodle,  of  326  Twenty-first  street,  Balti- 
more, is  interested  in  the  movement. 

W.  L.  Van  Duzor  and  others  have  or- 
ganized the  Florida  Celery  Company  at 
Kissimmee,  Fla.,  to  grow  and  ship  celery. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Baltimore  will  erect  a  power 
house  to  cost  $150,000  ;  the  machinery  will 
cost  $350,000  more. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Gaff- 
ney  City,  S.  C,  to  build  a  25,000  spindle 
cotton  mill.  H.  B.  Wheat  of  Gaffney 
City  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Johnston  Steamship  Company  has 
established  a  line  of  steamers  between 
Baltimore  &  Tampico,  Mex.  Outgoing 
steamers  will  take  coal  and  coke  from 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  and  return 
cargoes  will  contain  hides,  bullion,  copper 
ore  and  miscellaneous  Mexican  products. 
The  line  starts  with  three  steamers  of 
3000  tons  capacity  each. 

Mr.  William  P.  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  associates,  have  organized  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  Immigration 
Agency,  with  headquarters  in  the  Equita- 
ble building,  Atlanta.  The  purpose  of 
the  agency  is  to  develop  and  settle 
Southern  lands,  and  it  will  operate  mainly 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama. 

A  $50,000  furniture  company  is  being 
organized  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  American  Skewer  Company,  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  which  has  two  plants  in 
Indiana  and  two  in  Ohio,  will  consolidate 
them  into  one  large  factory  to  be  located 
at    Jackson,  Tenn.     The   capital   will    be 


),ooo,  and  about   100  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  which  W.  M.  Habliston  of  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  is  president,  has  completed  a 
canal  a  mile  in  length  at  the  Great  Falls  of 
the  Roanoke  river,  near  Weldon  in  North 
Carolina.  The  object  of  the  canal  is  to 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  the  fine 
water  power  of  the  Roanoke  river  at  this 
point  for  manufacturing. 

An  oil  mill  company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  by  J.  T.  Malsby 
and  others,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Farmer's  Cotton  Oil  &  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  has  been  organized  at  Athens  in 
Greenville  county,  S.  C,  its  purpose 
being  to  manufacture  cottonseed  oil  and 
fertilizers. 

Atlanta  is  to  have  a  new  cotton  mill. 
The  Van  Winkle  Gin  &  Machinery  Co.  are 
at  the  head  of  the  enterprise,  and  a  $350,- 
000  company  will  be  organized  to  build 
the  mill  and  have  it  ready  for  operation  by 
next  January.  A  fine  grade  of  goods  will 
be  made. 

C.  J.  Haden  and  others  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
have  incorporated  the  Land  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  aid  in 
procuring  manufactures  for  Atlanta. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to 
make  stoves. 

A  telephone  company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Palatka,  Fla. 

A  cottonseed  oil  mill  of  ioo  tons  daily 
capacity  will  be  erected  at  Meridian,  Miss. 
This  enterprise  was  secured  for  Meridian 
by  the  recently  organized  Young  Men's 
Business  League  there. 
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A  New  Baltimore  Trust  Company  to 
Operate  in  the  South. 

The  Maryland  Trust  Company,  organ- 
ized in  May,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
financial  institutions  ever  started  in  the 
South.  Among  its  stockholders  are  Alex- 
ander Brown,  of  Alexander  Brown  &  Sons, 
Baltimore,  the  parent  house  of  Brown  Bros. 
&  Co.;  August  Belmont,  A.  Iselin  &  Co., 
L.  Von  Hoffman  &  Co.,  William  J.  Tren- 
holm,  J.  Kennedy  Todd,  Walter  S.  John- 
ston, of  New  York,  E.  P.  Wilbur,  presi- 
dent, and  John  B.  Garrett,  vice-president 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  Philadel- 
phia, Charles  S.  Myers,  president  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  A.  A.  H.  Boisse- 
vain,  London,  and  other  prominent  bank- 
ers of  Baltimore,  New  York  and  London. 
The  company  starts  with  a  capital  of 
$i, 000,000,  all  paid  up,  with  the  privilege 
of  increasing  its  capital  to  $5,000,000.  Its 
business  will  be  mainly  from  the  South. 
It  will  act  as  financial  agents  for  States, 
cities,  towns,  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions, transact  a  general  trust  business, 
lend  money  on  proper  security,  act  as 
trustee  under  mortgages,  assignments  and 
deeds  of  trust,  and  as  agent  for  transfer  or 
registration  of  stocks  and  bonds  for  pay- 
ment of  coupons,  interest  and  dividends. 
The  formation  of  this  company  by  some  of 
the  leading  financiers  of  the  world,  having 
for  its  purpose  avowedly  the  handling  of 
Southern  business,  is  an  indication  of  the 
rapidly  growing  interest  in  the  South  as  a 
field  for  investment  and  development 
operations,  and  it  will  give  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  Southern  development. 

A  Strong  Company  Formed  to  Promote 

Southern   Immigration  and 

Development. 

A  number  of  well-known  capitalists, 
bankers  and  railroad  officers  having 
Southern  interests,  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation under  the  name  of  Southern  Immi- 
gration, Land  and  Title  Co.,  the  purpose 


of  which  is  to  direct  immigration  and 
investment  to  the  South.  The  following 
is  taken  from  the  company's  prospectus  : 

"Primarily,  the  purpose  of  the  company 
is  to  procure  the  removal  to  the  South  of 
reputable  and  well-to-do  farmers  from 
other  parts  of  our  own  country  and  from 
abroad.  In  the  Southern  States  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  lands  lying  waste,  and 
purchasable  at  low  prices,  simply  because 
the  owners  have  more  land  than  they  can 
cultivate.  In  the  North  and  West,  in 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  there  are  millions  of 
thrifty,  industrious  farmers,  fruit-growers 
and  gardeners,  who  are  looking  for  new 
fields,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  less 
exacting.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
these  can  by  proper  effort  be  brought  into 
the  South."  A  part  of  the  Company's 
business  will  be  the  securing  of  capital  for 
Southern  manufacturing  enterprises  and 
the  handling  of  large  Southern  properties 

The  officers  and  directors  ot  the  com- 
pany are  as  follows : 

Officers. — Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Black, 
president ;  Julian  S.  Carr,  first  vice-presi- 
dent ;  M.  Erskine  Miller,  second  vice- 
president  ;  Alexander  A.  Arthur,  third 
vice-president  and  general  manager; 
Richard  H.  Spencer,  general  counsel. 

Directors. — Hon.  Chauncey  F.  Black, 
York,  Pa.;  Julian  S.  Carr,  President  Dur- 
ham National  Bank  and  Blackwell's  Dur- 
ham Tobacco  Co.,  Durham,  N.  C;  Wil- 
liam A.  Clark,  President  United  Verde 
Copper  Co.,  of  Arizona,  New  York;  C.  B. 
Orcutt,  President  Newport  News  Ship- 
building &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  New  York; 
Louis  Windmuller,  Trustee  Title  Guaran- 
tee &  Trust  Co.,  New  York;  Richard  P. 
Rothwell,  Editor  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  New  York;  Walter  H.  Page, 
Editor  The  Forum,  New  York  ;  Herman 
Becker,  Manufacturer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Richard  H.  Spencer,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Baltimore,    Md.;    Richard    H.    Edmonds 
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Editor  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Hon.  John  R.  Procter,  President 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, Washington;  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  W.  A.  Turk,  General  Pas- 
senger Agent  Richmond  &  Danville  Rail- 
road, Washington,  D.  C;  Hy.  W.  Fuller, 
General  Passenger  Agent  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  Washington,  D.  C;  M. 
Erskine  Miller,  President  New  River  Coke 
Co.,  Staunton,  Va.;  Hon.W.  A.  MacCorkle, 
Governor  of  West  Virginia;  Russell  A. 
Clapp,  General  Manager  Standard  Coal  & 
Coke  Co.,  Newcomb,  Tenn.;  John  Skelton 
Williams,  banker,  Richmond,  Va.;  Alexan- 
der A.  Arthur,  representing  British  and  Eu- 
ropean capital,  Harrogate,  Tenn.;  Edwin 
Fitzgerald,  Traffic  Manager  East  Tennes- 
see, Virginia  &  Georgia  Railroad,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn  ;  Frank  Hammond,  President 
People's  Bank,  Greenville,  S.  C;  James 
U.  Jackson,  banker  and  broker,  Augusta, 
Ga.;  J.  W.  Wilson,  Chairman  Railroad 
Commission  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

The  headquarters  of  the  company  will 
be  in  Baltimore.  Agencies  and  branch 
offices  will  be  established  in  important 
centers  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Mr. 
Alexander  A.  Arthur  will  be  associated 
with  Mr.  Black  in  the  management  of 
the  company's  business. 

Several  local  immigration  companies  in 
different  parts  of  the  South  have  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Southern  Immigra- 
tion, Land  &  Title  Company  and  will  oper- 
ate through  it  and  in  connection  with  it. 

Augusta  and  the  Immigration  Congress. 

An  "Interstate  Immigration  and  Indus- 
trial Congiess,"  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  Southern  States,  met  in  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  May  30th,  for  a  session  of  three 
days.  The  purpose  of  the  Congress  was  to 
evolve  plans  by  which  all  the  States  and 
their  various  interests  might  co-operate  in 
efforts  to  promote  immigration  to  the 
South  and  the  industrial  development  of 
the  South.  Some  very  interesting  ad- 
dresses were  made  bearing  on  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  the  congress  adjourned  without 
accomplishing  anything  in  furtherance  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  assembled. 

However    disappointing    the    congress 


itself  may  have  been,  nobody  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  city  in  which  it  met.  Au- 
gusta, in  its  magnificent  streets,  its  beauti- 
ful homes,  its  manifest  thrift  and  prosperi- 
ty, its  energetic  and  aggressive  Business 
League,  its  splendid  water  power  develop- 
ment, and  its  enormous  cotton  mills,  was 
a  revelation  to  those  who  had  not  before 
been  familiar  with  them.  Senator  Patrick 
Walsh  very  aptly  said  that  Augusta,  and 
particularly  the  canal  and  locks  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  $2,000,000  to 
make  possible  the  utilization  of  the  power 
furnished  by  the  Savannah  river,  consti- 
tuted an  object  lesson  in  refutation  of  the 
idea  so  generally  prevalent  that  the  South- 
ern people  are  lacking  in  energy. 

The  Johnston  Steamship  Line  has  put 
five  steamers  in  service  between  Port  Royal 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  business  that  has 
been  developed  is  far  in  excess  of  what 
was  looked  for.  It  has  been  more  difficult 
to  secure  space  than  to  secure  cargo. 
Port  Royal  is  a  natural  outlet  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Central  South  and  the  West, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  future  great  seaport 
cities  of  the  country. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  is 
issuing  a  monthly  pamphlet  called  "South- 
ern Facts  for  Homeseekers  and  Travel- 
ers." Besides  the  usual  map  and  time 
tables  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  connect- 
ing roads,  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation about  the  territory  traversed  by 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  and  about  soil,  climate, 
crops,  rainfall  and  other  matters,  in  which 
homeseekers  are  interested.  The  May 
number  contains  among  other  illustrations 
a  full  page  half  tone  engraving  of  a  herd 
of  Jersey  cattle  on  a  farm  near  Mobile. 
There  are  also  articles  on  grape  growing 
and  cattle  raising. 

The  Weekly  Messenger  of  Troy,  Ala., 
has  one  noteworthy  feature  that  might  be 
imitated  by  other  papers  throughout  the 
South  with  great  profit  to  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  published.  The  Messen- 
ger has  been  publishing  for  some  months 
accounts  of  the  most  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  the  county  in  which 
Troy  is  located,  giving  their  experience, 
the  crops  they  raise  and  their  methods  of 
farming.     These     reports     coming     from 
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week  to  week  furnish  cumulative  and  very 
convincing  testimony  as  to  the  fertility 
and  productiveness  of  the  lands  in  the 
county,  and  are  an  effective  advertisement 
of  the  county's  capabilities  and  attractions. 

A  commercial  club  has  been  organized 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  its  purpose  being  to 
promote  the  growth  and  development  of 
Savannah  and  the  adjacent  country. 

Gen.  John  M.  Claiborne,  Houston, 
Texas,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  that  tells  all 
about  the  country  along  the  Houston  East 
and  West  Texas  Railway  from  Houston  to 
Shreveport,  La. 

Besides  the  Maryland  Trust  Co.,  re- 
ported elsewhere,  two  other  trust  compa- 
nies are  being  organized  in  Baltimore. 
The  Union  Trust  &  Surety  Co.,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  and  the  Guardian 
Security,  Trust  &  Deposit  Co.,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $200,000,  both  composed  mainly  of 
Baltimore  capitalists  and  bankers.  Of  the 
former,  William  M.  Marine  is  president, 
the  incorporators  being  Jas  O.  Bates,  Dan- 
iel C.  Ammidon,  John  M.  Adams,  George 
N.  Lochner,  Henry  King  and  Arthur  M. 
Easter.  The  last-named  company  has  for 
its  incorporators  Edgar  G.  Miller,  Edward 
Stabler,  Jr.,  Louis  Dohme,  Bartlett  S. 
Johnson,  Daniel  Miller,  George  M. Sharp, 
Henry  Matthews  and  Jonathan  K.  Tyler. 

The  way  to  build  up  a  place  or  a  section 
of  country  is  to  advertise  its  advantages 
attractively.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  Southern  States,  a 
Baltimore  magazine  devoted  to  setting 
forth  the  claims  the  South  has  to  the  at- 
tention of  agriculturalists,  manufacturers 
and  other  classes  of  settlers.  —  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  a  thrifty  and  flourishing 
town,  located  in  a  rich  farming  and  fruit- 
growing section,  is  drawing  to  itself  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  the  North 
and  Northwest.  Recently  persons  from 
Duluth,  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  from  Min- 
neapolis and  other  localities  have  been  in 
Cuthbert,  looking  up  the  attractions  and 
advantages  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Huntsville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  recently  issued  a 
little  pamphlet  desigi  ed  to  furnish  inform- 


ation as  to  the  advantages  of  Huntsville 
and  the  adjacent  country.  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  says  in  the  preface:  "If 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  pres- 
ent conditions  and  surroundings,  this  little 
pamphlet  may  not  interest  you.  It  is 
written  for  those  who  wish  to  improve 
their  condition,  their  social  surroundings 
or  health."  The  pamphlet  will  be  sent 
free  on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

General  Wm.  G.  LeDuc,  who  was 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  during  the 
Hayes  administration,  and  who  since  his 
term  in  office  has  been  living  in  the  North- 
west near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  decided  to 
move  to  Maryland  to  engage  in  farming. 

The  Florida  Development  Company 
will  start  a  private  Dank  at  Avon  Park, 
Fla.,  in  October. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Martin,  the  passenger  agent 
of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Rail- 
road, at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  a  very 
progressive  railroad  man.  He  doesn't 
confine  himself  to  looking  after  immediate 
passenger  traffic,  but  gives  comprehensive 
and  energetic  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  tributary  to  his  road. 
Mr.  Martin  has  been  investigating  the 
orange  culture  adaptability  of  Southern 
Texas.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  past 
season  over  1000  orange  trees  were  planted 
in  Bee  county  alone.  Experts  in  grape 
and  orange  growing  in  California  have 
stated  that  the  soil  and  climate  conditions 
of  Southern  Texas  are  identical  with  those 
of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Herman  Specht,  a  large  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  at  Iowa  Park,  Texas, 
sends  to  the  Southern  States  a  package 
of  wheat  heads  gathered  on  the  17th  of 
May.  The  heads  are  well  developed  and 
five  to  six  inches  long,  with  large,  full 
grains. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ingalls,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  has  gone  to 
Europe  to  buy  additional  ships  to  be  added 
to  the  line  now  running  from  Newport 
News  to  European  ports. 

Rev.  J.  M.  L.  Lyerly,  A.  B.,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  a  school  to  be  opened 
in  the  Academy  building  recently  erected 
at   Faith   in   Rowan   county,    N.   C,  near 
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Salisbury.  The  citizens  of  Faith  and  the 
township  in  which  it  is  located  are  much 
interested  in  the  school  and  their  purpose 
is  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  school  is  J.  T.  Wyatt. 

With  unabated  zeal  the  publishers  of 
the  Southern  States  magazine  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  presenting  the 
industrial  and  business  interests  of  the 
South  and  are  succeeding  in  all  they 
undertake.  It  is  the  best  advocate  the 
business  of  the  South  now  has  in  printed 
form. — The  Independent,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Manville  and  others  are 
forming  an  association  at  Barnwell,  S.  C, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make  known 
to  the  outside  world  the  resources  and 
advantages  of  Barnwell  and  the  surround- 
ing country  for  manufacturers  and  farmers. 

The  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Grow- 
ers' Association  has  been  incorporated  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  F.  B.  Buffum  is  president  and 
N.  E.  Gillett,  secretary. 

A  board  of  trade  has  been  organized  at 
Natchez,  Miss. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Southern  States 
is  a  splendid  one  in  the  interests  of  the 
entire  South ;  not  one  State  alone,  but 
every  one  of  the  Southern  States  will  be 
materially  benefited  by  the  descriptive 
articles,  by  the  letters  from  settlers  in 
various  sections,  and  by  the  excellent  re- 
sume of  industrial  progress  given. — The 
Pineapple,  Pabor  Lake,  Fla. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  interest 
that  local  papers  in  the  South  are  taking 
in  the  matter  of  immigration  and  local 
development  and  the  increased  attention 
they  are  giving  to  setting  forth  the  re- 
sources and  attractions  of  their  localities. 
The  Herald,  published  at  Claremont,  Va., 
and  the  Times  at  Florence,  S.  C,  are 
notably  progressive  in  this  direction. 

Col.  P.  G.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Louis  Pio, 
the  founders  of  White  City  in  Brevard 
county,  Fla.,  have  awakened  such  an  in- 
terest in  the  East  Coast  country  among 
the  Scandinavians  of  the  Northwest  that 
the  arrivals  in  the  new  Florida  city  are 
from    fifteen    to    twenty  per  day.      They 


come  from  the  far  West  both  on  their 
own  account  and  in  the  interest  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors — and,  after  a 
thorough  investigation,  almost  always 
purchase  land  and  send  back  favor- 
able reports  to  their  people.  The  popula- 
tion of  White  City  is  now  over  eight  hun- 
dred, and  it  is  claimed  that  within  a  year 
there  will  be  a  community  of  15,000  peo- 
ple there.  The  land  will  produce  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  Colonel 
Meyer  gives  this  fact  a  practical  illustra- 
tion by  showing  to  all  unbelievers  two 
farms  within  one  mile  of  the  city  where 
cabbages,  potatoes,  pineapples,  sugar  cane, 
onions  and  corn  are  growing.  He  also  has 
samples  of  these  products  in  his  office. 
He  has  purchased  600,000  pineapple  slips, 
and  so  great  is  his  faith  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  that  he  will  furnish  all  in 
the  Scandinavian  colony  with  slips,  to  be 
paid  for  in  pineapples  when  the  fruit 
matures. 

"I  have  so  much  faith  in  the  land  here," 
continued  the  colonel,  "that  I  have  de- 
cided to  help  my  countrymen  along  by 
letting  them  come  here  with  empty 
pockets.  They  can  have  the  land  on  time, 
can  have  seed  on  time  and  provisions  at 
the  store  on  time,  and  will  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  me  until  they  can  sell  what  they 
produce.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to 
Scandinavians." 

A  bureau  of  information  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Palatka,  Fla.,  to  aid  in  building 
up  Palatka  and  the  surrounding  country. 
The  bureau  will  print  a  pamphlet,  illustra- 
ted with  100  half-tone  engravings.  This 
and  any  specific  information  may  be  had 
from  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Burtz,  secretary  of  the 
bureau. 

The  Orange  Land  Company  at  Lake 
Charles,  La.,  which  has  also  an  office  at 
No.  90  Broadway,  New  York,  is  sending 
out  some  very  striking  and  interesting 
literature  about  Lake  Charles  and  Cal- 
casieu Parish.  The  property  assessments 
in  this  parish  are  shown  to  have  advanced 
from  $1,991,085  in  1S82  to  $7,625,000  in  1894. 
The  assessments  for  the  City  of  Lake 
Charles  have  increased  from  $480,340  in  1S85 
to  $2,250,000  in  1894.  Answers  are  given 
to  almost  every  possible  question  that 
could  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  settler  or 
home   seeker   as   to   that    section    of    the 
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State.  The  company  is  sending  out,  also, 
some  superb  lithograph  reproductions  of 
fruit  grown  in  that  section. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Disney,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
sends  out  an  elaborately  gotten  up  pamph- 
let, furnishing  a  historical,  statistical  and 
descriptive  review  of  Houston  and  its  en- 
virons. Houston  is  in  the  centre  of  an 
area  that  is  coming  into  great  prominence 
as  a  fruit  and  vegetable  section. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Crosby,  president  of  the 
Florida  Development  Company  of  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  writes  that  the  company's  real 
estate  and  immigration  business  is  better 
now  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  A 
history  of  the  Avon  Park  enterprise  was 
recently  given  in  the  Southern  States. 


RAILROADS. 

It  is  said  that  the  Houston  East  &  West 
Texas  Railway,  extending  from  Houston, 
Texas,  to  Shreveport,  La.,  is  to  be  made 
standard  guage.  This  road  is  one  of  the 
most  active  and  energetic  of  the  South  in 
the  matter  of  getting  settlers  into  its  terri- 
tory. General  John  M.  Claiborne  of  Rusk, 
Texas,  is  the  immigration  commissioner 
of  the  road. 

The  most  important  of  recent  Southern 
railroad  enterprises  is  the  determination 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  to 
build  a  line  through  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, paralleling  largely  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  traversing  what  is  said  to  be 
some  of  the  finest  coal  and  timber  territory 
in  the  world.  The  road  will  be  about  ioo 
miles  long,  connecting  at  both  ends  with 
the  main  line  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Full  particulars  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  route  of  the  new  line  are  given  in  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  of  June  ist. 

During  the  strawberry  season  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  ran  a  daily  straw- 
berry train  from  Van  Buren  to  Kansas 
City,  scheduled  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 

Three  years  ago  when  application  was 
made  for  a  receiver  for  the  Chattanooga 
Southern  Railroad,  the  Court  asked  Gen. 
Joseph  W.  Burke  of  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  to 
accept  the  receivership.  General  Burke 
had  not  made  application  for  the  position, 
and  the  offer  was  a  surprise  to  him.     He 


consented  to  undertake  the  work  of  re- 
habilitating the  road,  and  his  success,  in 
reclaiming  it  and  building  it  up  has  dem- 
onstrated that  his  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment  and  executive  ability  admirably 
fit  him  for  railroad  management.  The 
president  of  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion has  recently  written  him  a  letter 
strongly  commending  his  management 
of  the  road.  General  Burke  has  been  for 
many  years  engaged  in  large  railroad, 
coal  mining  and  iron-making  operations  in 
Alabama. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  system  has  arranged  to  send  its 
Eastern  business  via  Galveston,  practi- 
cally making  that  place  its  deep  water 
terminus.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
it  is  said,  expects  to  reach  Galveston  by 
building  an  extension  from  Natchez,  Miss., 
to  Alexandria,  La.,  making  connection 
there  with  a  new  road  now  under  construc- 
tion from  Galveston  to  Alexandria. 

It  is  said  that  the  West  Virginia  Central 
&  Pittsburg  Railroad  is  to  be  extended 
from  Elkins  to  a  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  road  near  the  Vir- 
ginia State  line. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  line  is  building  a 
belt  railroad  at  Petersburg,  Va.  The  road 
will  be  six  miles  long  and  will  include  a 
bridge  across  the  Appomattox  river. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  System  is  to  be 
extended  to  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Jersey 
Central  Railroads  have  projected  a  road 
to  be  operated  jointly  by  the  two,  travers- 
ing the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

The  Gulf  &  Interstate  Railway  Com- 
pany has  been  started  at  Port  Bolivar, 
Texas,  to  build  a  road  from  Port  Bolivar, 
through  Galveston,  Chambers  and  Liberty 
counties  to  a  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

The  San  Carlos  Coal  Mining  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ,  has  expended  about  $100,000 
in  the  development  of  coal  mines  in  the 
San  Carlos  coal  field  in  El  Paso  county, 
Texas,  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
river.  A  coal  road  to  cost  between  $300,000 
and  $400,000  is  to  be  built  from  the  coal 
field  to  a  station  on  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
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burg  &  San  Antonio  railroad.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Co.  has  been  making 
tests  of  the  coal  for  locomotive  use  with 
satisfactory  results. 

The  Oklahoma  Railroad  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Arkansas  City,  Kansas, 
to  build  a  railroad  from  Arkansas  City 
through  Oklahoma  to  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 


has  bought  the  building  and  site  of  the 
Pickwick  Club,  and  will  convert  the  build- 
ing into  a  first-class  hotel. 


HOTELS. 

The  Aragon,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  elegant  hotels  in  the 
South.  It  is  conducted  on  both  the 
European  and  American  plans,  and  is  the 
only  first-class  hotel  south  of  Washington 
that  has  the  European  plan. 

The  Homosassa  Inn,  at  Homosassa, 
Fla.,  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Adolph  H.  Siewerd  has  bought  the 
Hotel  Denechaud,  at  New  Orleans,  and 
will  enlarge  and  improve  it  at  a  cost  of 

$25,000. 

The  well  known  and  popular  Ocean  View 
Hotel  at  Ocean  View,  near  Norfolk,  Va., 
was  opened  June  1st,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  D.  W.  Pratt. 

The  famous  Hotel  St.  Simon,  at  St. 
Simon's  Island,  near  Brunswick,  Ga., 
opens  for  the  season  of  1894  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dunn. 

Mr.  N.  Robert,  a  rich  Frenchman,  has 
bought  Lynn's  Hotel  at  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  and  after  improving  and  refitting  it 
will  conduct  it  after  the  methods  of  the 
French  hotels. 

The  famous  St.  Charles  Hotel,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  which  was  recently  burned, 
will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Dugannon  Hotel  at  Orange  City, 
Fla.,  is  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 

The  Texas  Freehold  &  Improvement 
Company  will  expend  $190,000  in  building 
a  hotel  at  Fort  Worth. 

S.  G.  Kerr  and  others  have  organized 
a  company  to  build  a  hotel  at  Van  Buren, 
Arkansas. 

R.  E.  Rivers,  of  New  Orleans,  lessee  of 
the  recently  burned  out  St.  Charles  Hotel, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Great  Fruit  Country. 

Madison,  Ga.,  May  3d,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States : 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  of  the  fruit 
interest  in  this  particular  section.  The 
fact  is,  my  neighbors  are,  from  long  habit 
and  some  peculiar  and,  with  them,  long 
established  conditions,  bound  subjects  of 
King  Cotton,  who  seems,  like  the  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Khorassan, 

"To  know  all  lures  and  arts 
That  Lucifer  e'er  taught  to  tangled  hearts." 

Who,  though 

"He  sees  the  world  is  his  no  more, 
Would  sting,  at  parting,  those  he  crowned  of  yore." 

Cotton,  be  it  said  in  passing,  is  a  splen- 
did helper,  as  it  always  brings  money — is 
money.  But  the  money  it  brings  only  buys 
supplies  once,  and,  if  as  king  his  old  time 
jealousy  and  narrow-sightedness  shut  out 
all  fellowship  with  other  interests  and 
agencies,  he  makes  a  miserable  ruler.  His 
subjects,  victims,  have,  in  days  past,  man- 
aged to  live  off  the  glebe,  and  they  can 
refer  to  no  nation  which  ever  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  or  of  culture 
through  the  production  of  a  raw  material 
whose  manipulation  in  first  hands  required 
no  skill  and  developed  none.  They  con- 
tinue to  let  4,000,000  horse-power  run  down 
the  hillsides  untaxed  ;  coal  and  iron  in 
uncounted  abundance  sleep  in  the  moun- 
tains unused.  They  have  continued  to 
send  this  raw  material  to  the  North  and 
East  to  develop  skill  and  enterprise  and  to 
build  cities  and  railways  there,  but  not  for 
themselves.  They  not  only  buy  back  the 
fabrics  at  a  large  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
but  send  to  the  West  for  their  implements 
and  supplies.  Turnips,  for  example,  are 
brought  from  Canada,  though  I  have  raised 
2^6  bushels  of  this  excellent  cattle  food  on 
two-fifths  of  an  acre.  Irish  potatoes  come 
largely  from  the  North,  thougk  two  good 
crops  are  easily  raised  here  in  one  season, 
and  I  have  kept  them  in  good  condition 
till  June.  Beef  and  pork  are  imported 
from  the  West  in  large  quantities,  though 
this  is  the  home  of  the  sorghums,  as  corn, 
sorghum,    Burmuda    grass — an    excellent 
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hay  as  well  as  pasture.  It  is  also  the  home 
of  the  cowpea,  an  unsurpassed  summer 
and  winter  food  for  both  cattle  and  swine. 
My  neighbor  last  year  grew  a  large  herd 
of  large  hogs  on  nearly  matured  sorghum 
alone,  and  a  Holstein  breeder  in  Tennessee 
fed  his  cattle  nothing  but  sorghum  cut 
short  and  besprinkled  with  a  little  corn 
meal,  and  they  were  fat.  It  is  the  home  of 
cottonseed-meal,  thousands  of  tons  of 
which  are  carried  North  for  cattle  food  at 
a  profit.  I  have  raised  seventy  bushels  of 
corn  on  upland  with  manures,  and  seventy 
bushels  on  Bermuda  sod  bottoms  per  acre 
without  manures. 

I  can  almost  say  that  all  the  canned 
goods  were  imported  from  the  North,  till 
a  year  or  two  ago,  although  I  can  call 
many  Buckeyes  to  witness  that  no  country 
in  the  world  has  produced  better  peaches, 
grapes,  figs,  strawberries,  blackberries, 
tomatoes,  okra,  peas,  beans  and  much 
other  material  for  eating  out  of  hand  or 
for  canning  than  they  have  eaten  in  abun- 
dance at  my  table,  raised  within  sight  of 
my  house.  I  refer  for  proof  of  this  to 
several  citizens  of  Toledo,  as  F.  J.  Hoag  ; 
to  the  wife  of  attorney  Tolerton  ;  to  Agnes 
Collins,  and  others  well  known  there ; 
also  to  the  celebrated  lecturer  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  L.  J.  Beauchamp  and 
his  wife,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio ;  also  to  Col. 
T.  B.  Demaree,  of  College  Hill,  Ky.;  to 
Maj.  Hartwell  Osborn,  soliciting  agent  for 
Western  railways  in  the  South,  with  office 
in  Chicago ;  to  M.  Slusser,  late  a  leading 
attorney  in  Wauseon,  Ohio,  now  in  Chi- 
cago ;  to  A.  W.  Farlinger,  late  of  Canada, 
now  of  Atlanta  ;  to  Rev.  A.  F.  Sherrill, 
now  of  Galeburg ;  to  Mr.  Sprague,  a  fruit 
dealer  in  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y.;  to  the  steward 
of  the  Kimball  House,  Atlanta,  and  other 
citizens  of  Atlanta  who  have  purchased 
fruit  from  my  farm. 

The  above  facts  furnish  reasons  why 
land  is  still  very  cheap  here,  and  also 
suggest  a  profitable  use  to  make  of  it 
with  a  little  change  of  method.  Being 
many  days  travel  nearer  the  great  fruit 
markets  and  capable  of  producing  as  fair 
and  much  better  flavored  fruit  than  Cali- 
fornia, I  believe  that  parts  of  Georgia,  this 
part  included,  will,  within  a  few  years, 
more  largely  and  more  profitably  than 
even  that  magnificent  State,  be  engaged 
in  fruit  culture. 


Not  only  is  Georgia  destined  to  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  fruit  of  the  kinds  referred 
to  above  from  May  to  August,  but  those 
communities  which  are  within  easy  reach  of 
railways  leading  directly  to  the  principal 
cities  of  the  North  are  to  do  this  work. 
These  circumstances  assure  good  prices. 
A  yearly  crop  of  peaches  would  pay  well 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  They 
uniformly  quote  at  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  crate 
of  three  pecks,  during  the  ten  weeks  from 
May  to  August,  the  time  when  our  best  vari- 
eties are  ripe  and  when  other  sections  are 
not  yet  in  market.  A  few  communities  have 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  this 
industry.  At  Fort  Valley,  J.  H.  Hale, 
widely  known  as  recently  at  the  head  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Horti- 
cultural Statistics,  seeing  the  start  this 
energetic  community  had  made,  bought 
887  acres  and  at  once  set  out  500  acres  of 
it.  The  Ohio  Fruit  Land  Co.,  composed 
of  the  most  widely  known  fruit  men  in 
Ohio,  and  of  which  Senator  Albaugh,  of 
Tadmor,  F.  G.  Withoft  and  others,  of 
Dayton,  with  C.  H.  Arrick,  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  are  directors,  bought  1250  acres,  and 
afterwards  many  hundreds  more  and 
planted  them.  In  referring  to  this,  Mr. 
Withoft  states  that  a  neighboring  orchard 
yielded  in  one  year  150,000  worth  from  2co 
acres.  In  1891  the  same  gentleman  cleared 
170,000.  His  first  shipment  to  Boston  of 
three  cars  netted  $1500  to  the  car.  The 
next  year  the  same  gentleman  netted 
$110,000  from  extending  acreage.  Several 
other  companies  have  followed  these 
organizations.  They  sell  farms  of  fifty, 
seventy-five  and  100  acres  each,  half  set  in 
fruit,  recognizing  that  there  are  many  men 
of  much  energy  and  some  money,  who 
desire  to  engage  in  the  healthful,  pleasant 
and  profitable  business  of  fruit  growing  in 
Georgia,  but  who  must  continue  at  their 
present  business  until  the  orchards  are 
ready  to  bear  something,  when  they  pro- 
pose to  develop  them  more  fully. 

I  could  multiply  these  cases.  At  Mar- 
shallville,  Mr.  Powell,  two  years  ago  sold 
the  product  of  seven  acres  for  $2450.  Just 
before  that,  Dr.  Walker,  of  Forsyth,  had 
sold  twelve  acres  of  Delaware  grapes  for 
$8750,  a  net  profit  on  the  cost  from  setting 
out  of  $8313. 

In  Griffin  Judge  Cunningham,  of  Atlanta,, 
his  son  managing  his  small  orchard,  netted 
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$10,000  in  1889,  and  the  next  year  set  out 
25,000  trees  more  in  a  county  farther  north. 
As  showing  his  confidence  in  the  business 
he  last  year  built  ten  refrigerator  cars 
for  moving  his  fruit  alone. 

Madison  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Georgia 
Railway  and  the  Macon  &  Northern,  with 
every  facility  for  reaching  all  the  Northern 
and  Western  cities.  Orchards  of  the  best 
varieties  of  fruit  warrant  me  in  saying  that 
no  section  of  the  State  or  of  the  United 
States  has  produced  better  fruit  or  more 
abundantly.  The  climate  is  exceptionally 
good,  the  water  a  pure  freestone  supply, 
the  elevation  some  800  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Persons  making  investments  now 
start  with  the  beginners  and  from  the 
ground  floor.  They  have  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  into  all  the  facts.  The 
writer  has  no  land  for  sale,  his  sole  object 
being  to  enlarge  the  interest,  that  train 
loads  of  fruit  may  be  started  from  our 
depot.  Persons  will  be  shown  the  country 
free.  Land  on  the  railway  can  be  bought 
for  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  acre  so  situated 
as  to  suggest  the  starting  of  neighborhood 
or  village  interests.  D.  F.  De Wolf. 

Natural  Advantages  Will  Tell. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  12th,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

Your  valuable  periodical  is  doing  good 
work  for  the  South  and  her  various  lines  of 
industry.  Political  boomers  have  predju- 
diced  thousands  of  good  people  and  pre- 
vented them  from  investigating  the  South- 
ern States.  But  the  history  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years  has  taught  the  masses 
a  lesson.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
are  thousands  who  will  care  less  for  poli- 
tics and  think  more  of  their  personal 
interests  in  the  future,  and  whatever  sec- 
tion of  the  American  continent  has  the  best 
natural  advantages  will  receive  the  largest 
influx  of  people  and  capital.  If  that  class 
of  citizens  who  are  not  well  pleased  with 
their  present  locations  will  read  carefully 
the  Southern  States  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record  they  will  not  be  long  in 
learning  that  the  South  is  the  place  for 
them.  The  exposition  in  Atlanta  in  1895 
will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Northern  and  Western  people  to  inspect 
the  Southern  States,  and  when  they  do, 
they  will  then  recognize  the  truth  of  your 
claims  for  the  South. 


The  future  will  certainly  show  less  cotton 
and  more  varied  and  successful  as  well  as 
profitable  crops.  The  farmers  are  learning 
slowly  but  surely  what  is  best  for  them  and 
to  raise  less  cotton  and  be  self-sustaining. 
There  are  various  crops  that  are  proving 
far  more  profitable  than  cotton.  A  farmer 
told  me  the  other  day  that  he  aver- 
aged $50  per  acre  raising  sweet  potatoes 
last  year ;  that  he  could  grow  potatoes  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  bushel  and  make 
twice  as  much  as  he  could  raising  cotton. 
Atlanta  and  the  farming  section  here  have 
had  a  boom,  but  both  are  growing  steadily. 
Let  those  who  want  to  make  a  change 
come  South  and  make  personal  investiga- 
tion. This  is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
getting  information  by  correspondence. 
H.  H.  Jackson. 

Virginia  Invites  Immigrants. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  May  14,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

The  land  owners  of  Virginia  are  under 
many  obligations  to  your  valuable  journal 
for  its  earnest  efforts  to  advance  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  South  by  promot- 
ing immigration.  It  is  a  grand  field — 
Southern  immigration — and  one  that  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  entire  civil- 
ized world. 

From  time  to  time  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  Southern  immigra- 
tion, but  from  various  causes  have  failed 
of  accomplishing  the  good  intended.  A 
few  years  ago  the  State  Legislature  made 
an  effort  to  invite  immigration  into  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  work  in  that  direc- 
tion was  begun,  but  was  discontinued 
before  any  great  visible  or  tangible  results 
could  be  secured.  The  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 
has  done  his  best  to  keep  alive  the  ques- 
tion of  immigration,  and  has  circulated 
large  quantities  of  reading  matter  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Europe,  but  his 
efforts  have  been  crippled  by  lack  of  funds. 
Later  on  the  governors  of  the  Southern 
States  held  a  meeting  in  the  capital  city  of 
our  State  and  carefully  considered  the 
matter,  but  one  by  one  these  efforts  have 
died  out. 

Now  a  deal  is  about  to  be  made  to  get 
the  good,  cheap  lands  of  the  State  before 
the  people  of  the  East,  North  and  West, 
who  wish  to  secure  homes  in  a  milder 
climate.    The  land  owners  themselves,  the 
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farmers,  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  willfsee  what  they  can  do.  Under  an 
act  of  the  State  Legislature,  passed  at  the 
last  session,  it  looks  as  though  the  farmers 
and  land  owners  of  the  State  would  or- 
ganize in  county  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advertising  their  lands  and  inviting 
people  here  from  all  portions  of  the  Union 
to  purchase,  occupy  and  help  develop  the 
surplus  lands  of  the  State. 

Virginia'alone  can  supply  15,000  to  20,000 
farmers  with  100  acres  each.  Virginia  is 
nearer  the^Jgreat  markets  of  the  country 
than  most  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
All  of  Eastern  Virginia  has  access  to  mar- 
ket by  both  water  and  rail.  The  soil  is 
naturally  good,  but  in  many  places  worn 
by  longfcultivation,  although  the  shallow 
plowing  leaves  at  least  two  good  farms 
under  each  worn  one.  Virginia  is  in  mid- 
dle latitudes,  and  has  the  best  all-the-year- 
round  climate  in  America.  It  can  be 
clearly  shown  that  the  same  labor,  care, 
skill  and  capital  employed  on  Southern 
soil  will  yield  a  larger  return  than  at  the 
East,  North  or  West,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  far  greater  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  great 
movement  southward.  As  soon  as  the 
business  people  of  the  United  States  get 
their  bearings  once  more  and  the  econom- 
ical questions  now  before  Congress  are 
settled,  we  may  confidently  expect  to  see 
improvement  and  development  all  along 
the  line,  and  in  this  improvement  and  de- 
velopment the  South  will  lead,  and  con- 
tinue to  lead  from  this  time  forward  for 
many  years,  probably  for  all  time.  In 
the  race  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
supremacy  the  State  of  Virginia  is  not 
going  to  be  found  lagging.  She  has  the 
raw  material — wood  and  iron — the  cheap- 
est and  best  steam  coal,  and  the  best 
transportation  facilities  of  any  section  of 
the  United  States,  and  these  and  numerous 
other  advantages  are  attracting  capital 
and  men  this  way  in  a  stream  constantly 
increasing. 

Prejudice,  developed  by  political  strife, 
has  long  operated  to  stay  the  stream  of 
Southern  immigration  from  the  East, 
North  and  West,  but  that  is  now  giving 
away  to  reason.  For  years  Virginia  has 
bean  asking  for  immigration.  She  has 
offered  much  to  secure  it.  Our  advan- 
tages are  becoming  known  abroad  through- 


out the  land  through  the  mediums  of  such 
journals  as  the  Southern  States  and 
sectional  strife,  which  has  been  kept  alive 
by  third-rate  politicians,  for  political 
effect  has  passed  away.  The  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  becoming  too  intel- 
ligent to  be  duped  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  not  be  well  treated  in  the  South. 
The  South  in  general  and  Virginia  in 
particular  has  long  invited  the  thrifty 
immigrant  to  settle  within  her  borders, 
and  now  the  people  in  incorporated  organ- 
zations  throughout  the  State  are  going  to 
ask  as  farmers,  as  individual  land  owners, 
as  citizens  of  the  old  commonwealth,  earn- 
estly ask  for  people  from  the  East,  North 
and  West  to  come  and  settle  within  her 
limits,  assuring  all  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
good  homes  and  prosperity,  provided,  of 
course,  that  each  immigrant  shall  do  his 
duty  to  the  soil,  to  the  country  and  to 
himself.  Respectfully, 

A.  Jeffers. 

Agricultural  Opportunities  in  South 
Carolina. 

Effingham,  S.  C,  May  14,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States: 

The  work  you  are  doing  for  the  South  is 
indeed  great  and  should  be  appreciated.. 
Here  in  South  Carolina  there  are  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  lands  waiting 
for  the  thrifty  settler.  All  over  our  State 
in  any  direction  I  ride  I  can  see  large 
tracts  that  have  been  cultivated  at  some 
time,  but  for  want  of  capital  now  are 
idle.  The  abandoned  rice  fields,  with 
their  abundant  possibilities  for  wealth, 
appeal  for  capital  to  come  and  use  them. 
There  are  great  areas  of  fine  truck  lands 
not  planted  at  all  or  imperfectly  so.  Many 
are  planting  tobacco  instead  of  all  cotton 
and  find  it  pays.  Truck  has  been  planted 
of  late  years  to  some  extent  and  with 
profit.  Plums  are  raised  at  Kingstree,  S. 
C,  and  shipped  with  profit.  The  difficulty 
seems  that  so  few  have  courage  to  reach 
out  after  new  enterprises. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your 
work,  I  am,  very  truly, 

Isaac  W.  Angel,  M.  D. 

An   Antidote  For   Hard  Times. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  May  12,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

In  these  hard  times  and  low  prices, 
which  embrace  all  kinds  of  products,  there 
are    thousands    throughout    the    country 
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who  are  out  of  business,  or  who  if  in 
business  are  making  perhaps  nothing,  and 
who  are  confronted  with  the  question  of 
what  to  do  for  a  living. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  that 
presents  so  perfect  a  solution  of  the 
problem  as  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  some  of  our  cheap  Southern 
lands,  even  in  small  tracts.  Even  if 
products  sell  at  a  low  price,  by  growing  or 
producing  the  necessary  supplies  for  family 
use  they  would  be  independent  of  hard 
times.  Say  ten  acres  were  planted  to  Irish 
potatoes  from  which  two  crops  could  be 
raised  each  year,  estimating  to  each  crop 
an  average  of  100  bushels  per  acre,  and 
sold  at  only  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  (both 
too  low) ;  this  would  give  the  grower  a 
gross  return  of  $1000  for  his  Irish  potato 
crop.  But  that  is  onlv  one  product ;  from 
such  a  business  can  be  added  all  other 
vegetables  and  farm  crops,  dairy,  butter, 
milk,  poultry,  eggs,  bees,  a  few  pigs,  which 
can  be  raised  from  the  refuse  and  slops 
that  would  be  thrown  away.  In  fruits, 
raspberries,  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  currants,  gooseberries,  and 
besides  all  these,  bushels  of  blackberries 
and  dewberries  grow  wild  in  every  neigh- 
borhood in  this  country  that  have  only  to 
be  picked,  and  the  children  can  do  that. 

The  value  of  the  above  named  articles 
will  soon  amount  to  more  than  a  big 
salary;  besides  the  cash  family  expenses 
are  comparatively  nothing.  Why  a  gen- 
tleman in  this  vicinity  made  1000  gallons 
of  blackberry  wine  at  a  cost  to  him  of 
$250,  which  he  sold  for  $1350,  or  a  profit  of 
about  $1100.  This  from  berries  gathered 
on  the  commons  that  would  have  gone  to 
waste.  Verily  there  are  numerous  and 
grand  openings  in  this  delightful  climate 
for  happy  homes.  This  is  a  splendid  anti- 
dote for  these  hard  times,  and  I  hope 
many  will  take  advantage  of  it.  There  is 
room  for  thousands  in  this  section,  where 
land  is  cheap,  climate  mild  and  healthy, 
and  people  will  encourage  and  help  the 
new  comer.      Yours,  etc.,   N.  I.  Mayes. 

No  Lazy  Men  Wanted. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  to 
the  Southern  States  from  Mr.  T.  V. 
Munson,  owner  of  the  famous  nurseries  at 
Denison,  Texas.  Mr.  Munson  is  presi- 
dent  of  the  Texas   Horticultural  Society 


and  has  an  almost  world-wide  reputation 
as  a  fruit-grower. 

"In  the  South,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  for 
eighteen  years  and  I  have  traveled  much 
in  it,  there  are  innumerable  opportunities 
everywhere  open  to  great  profit  and  lovely 
homes  for  the  enterprising.  Some  people 
come  here  from  the  North  and  catch  the 
disease  that  is  common  among  the  negroes 
and  shiftless  whites — laziness — and  such 
make  little  headway.  But  those  who  take 
hold  with  push  find  far  more  outcome  to 
their  efforts  generally  than  in  the  North. 
The  opportunities  are  here  to  men  of 
brains  and  push  for  wonderful  wealth  and 
most  delightful  life,  and  a  lazy  man  can 
live  easier  than  in  the  North,  but  he  is  not 
wanted  here." 

rialaria  and  Water. 

The  following  correspondence  will  be 
found  interesting : 

Mt.  Airy,  Ga.,  May  10,  1894. 
Mr.  Jas.  R.  Randall,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  just  read  an  article  from 
your  pen  in  the  Southern  States  upon 
the  subject  of  malaria. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  what  you 
wrote.  While  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
mention  of  myself  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  fact  that  you  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  mankind. 

For  many  years  I  have  given  the  subject 
much  study. 

In  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  malaria 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  XV, 
says  : 

"Malaria  has  been  estimated  to  produce 
one-half  the  entire  mortality  of  the  human 
race.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  sickness  and  death  in 
those  parts  of  the  globe  that  are  most 
densely  populated,  the  estimate  may  be 
taken  as  rhetorically  correct." 

On  two  occasions  during  our  civil  war  I 
saw  detachments  decimated  by  sickness 
from  malaria  more  disastrous  than  battle, 
suffering  severely  myself.  I  think  a  short 
history  of  the  introduction  of  pure  water 
into  a  very  malarious  section  and  its 
effects  will  interest  you  as  going  to  estab- 
lish the  great  theory  that  you  so  ably 
present  to  the  public. 

In  1S80  I  purchased  a  body  of  3000  acres 
of  land    in   Dougherty    county,    Georgia. 
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The  record  of  this  place  as  to  malarial 
fevers  was  the  very  worst  in  a  very  sickly 
section.  Of  a  family  of  four  white  people, 
two  had  died  that  summer,  besides  deaths 
and  universal  malarious  sickness  among 
the  negroes  on  the  plantation.  The  water 
used  was  of  a  milky  hue,  known  as  rotten 
limestone.  I  seriously  contemplated  aban- 
doning the  place.  I  concluded  after 
investigation  that  it  was  probable  that 
artesian  water  might  be  obtained  in  that 
section  of  the  State,  and  after  failing  to 
arouse  sufficient  interest  in  any  one  to 
attempt  the  enterprise,  with  very  limited 
means  and  appliances  I  succeeded  in 
boring  a  small  well  less  than  two  inches  in 
diameter  that  commenced  to  flow  at  six 
gallons  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  near 
600  feet,  and  has  not  abated  in  any  way 
its  flow  from  August  4,  1881,  to  the  present 
date.  The  water  from  this  well  is  clear, 
limped,  very  palatable  and  of  great  puritv, 
having  less  than  ten  grains  of  any  foreign 
substance  to  the  gallon. 

Now,  as  to  its  effect  upon  "malaria." 
As  far  as  I  am  aware  the  colored  women 
and  children  who  live  around  this  well 
and  use  this  water  are  entirely  free  from 
malarious  sickness.  The  men  are  mostly 
so,  but  as  they  are  often  away  and  use 
other  water,  the  effect  is  not  so  marked. 
From  being  one  of  the  sickliest  places  in 
the  State  it  is  now  healthy. 

The  increase  in  negro  families  who  live 
around  this  well  with  those  who  live  in  the 
surrounding  country  and  drink  the  ordi- 
nary rotten  limestone  water  has  been  so 
marked  that  I  will  not  tax  your  credulity 
to  particularize. 

A  large  family  of  small  white  children 
lived  on  the  place  for  two  years,  using 
this  water  entirely  without  malarious  sick- 
ness, as  far  as  I  now  recollect.  This  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible  before  this 
artesian  well  was  flowing. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  emi- 
nent physicians,  but  not  being  an  M.  D 
myself,  I  have  failed  to  make  any  lasting 
impression. 

The  universal  answer  is  that  malarious 
sickness  is  caused  by  exhalations  from 
damp  places,  called  miasma  that  floats  in 
the  night  air. 

I  do  know  from  personal  experience, 
after  taking  a  drink  of  water  from  a  blue 
limestone  spring  in  the  malarious  belt  of 


Georgia  in  midsummer,  that  from  it 
directly  I  had  a  malarious  fever  lasting 
a  month  or  more  at  intervals. 

The  organism  or  miasm  that  produces 
malaria  is  of  summer  growth.  Whether 
this  wonderful  fact  that  you  present  is  true 
in  its  entirety  I  know  not,  but  that  it  is  true 
of  certain  localities  I  do  know. 

There  are  malarious  localities  in  the 
world  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  upon 
any  other  hypothesis  than  the  one  you 
present. 

If  true  as  to  localities,  of  which  fact  I 
have  no  doubt,  and  partly  true  as  to  others 
and  if  you  can  succeed  in  impressing  upon 
the  public  this  fact  so  as  to  be  utilized, 
your  life  will  have  proved  a  blessing  to 
mankind.  No  man  has  accomplished  as 
much.  Jno.  P.  Fort. 

Referring  to  this  letter  Mr.  Randall  says  : 
"I  am  gratified  to  have  the  commendation 
of  Mr.  Fort,  and  I  eagerly  desire  that  the 
views  he  refers  to  should  prove  beneficial 
to  mankind.  I  can  declare,  as  Handel  did, 
when  people  praised  his  music :  'Not 
mine,  O  Lord,  be  the  glory  but  Thine  !  '  " 

Mrs.  S.  Rhett  Roman  of  New  Orleans, 
an  able  and  widely  known  writer  for  the 
press  and  for  magazines,  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  States  as  fol- 
lows: "Every  month  I  buy  your  fine 
magazine,  and  am  profoundly  gratified  by 
its  increasing  hold  on  the  public.  I  hear 
high  praise  of  it  and  earnest  appreciation 
of  the  good  you  are  accomplishing  for  the 
advancement  of  this  section.  The  South 
owes  vou  much." 

Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road at  Manchester,  Iowa,  who  has  been 
long  and  energetically  associated  with 
the  immigration  work  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Road,  writes  to  the  Southern 
States:  "Your  publication  is  certainly  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  best  advertising  me- 
diums for  Southern  properties  that  I  know 
of  anywhere  in  this  country.  It  comes 
to  this  office  monthy,  and  out  of  a  large 
number  of  publications  that  are  received, 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly,  there  is  none 
that  I  read  with  greater  interest  than  the 
Southern  States,  and  for  your  encour- 
agement I  want  to  say  that  in  fourteen 
years'  experience  handling  Southern  im- 
migration business  for  the  Illinois  Central 
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Railroad,  there  has  never  been  so  great 
an  interest  throughout  the  North  and 
Northwest,  among  the  class  of  people  who 
have  means  and  are  looking  for  Southern 
homes  as  at  present.  In  the  early  history  of 
Southern  immigration  the  class  of  people 
who  took  advantage  of  the  low  rates  were 
as  a  rule  very  poor  and  it  was  rather  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  one  of  choice  to 
them.  Not  so  at  present.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  we  do  not  have  on  our 
Southbound  trains  families  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  means  to  purchase  their  land 
and  build  themselves  comfortable  homes. 
This  is  the  class  of  immigration  that  will 
succeed,  and  are  succeeding  admirably  in 
many  points  on  the  line  of  our  Southern 
division.  In  my  opinion  all  that  is  neces- 
essary  to  develop  the  South  is  persistence 
and  continued  effort  such  as  you  and  your 
valuable  publication  are  making." 

Messrs.  J.  C.  McKennie  &  Co.,  real 
estate  agents  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  write 
to  the  Southern  States  :  "It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  continue  our  advertisement  in 
your  periodical.  *  *  *  We  have 
already  had  several  Northwestern  parties 
to  locate  amongst  us,  and  they  seem  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  indications  are  that 
a  good  many  more  will  come  here  this 
year,  and  we  attribute  it  all  to  your  maga- 
zine. We  have  advantages  here  over 
many  other  sections,  in  health,  educational 
advantages,  taxes,  varied  products  of  the 
soil,  cheapness  of  land  and  nearness  to 
business  centres." 

Mr.  D.  L.  McPherson  of  Abbeville, 
La.,  writes:  "Your  paper  is  doing  an  in- 
expressible amount  of  good,  and  in  after 
years  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  New  South." 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Boyd,  a  progressive 
and  public  spirited  citizen  of  an  active, 
progressive  and  prosperous  town,  Hope, 
Arkansas,  writes,  to  the  Southern  States 
as  follows  : 

"The  Southern  States  is  certainly  a 
noble  enterprise  and  one  that  will  meet 
with  the  favor  of  every  intelligent  South- 
ern reader. 

"Arkansas,  hitherto  so  shamefully  scan- 
dalized and  misrepresented,  is  now  coming 
to  the  front,  and  is  having  quite  a  boom. 
Her  resources  are  reallv  wonderful,  that  is, 


her  lands,  mineral  deposits,  mineral 
springs  and  peculiar  fitness  for  fruit  culture 
of  all  kinds,  &c,  &c.  I  have  no  axe  to 
grind,  but  I  heartily  co-operate  with  every 
endeavor  to  let  the  world  know  what  the 
South  is,  and  what  it  can  and  will  be." 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

The  Great  Need  of  the  South. 

The  Southern  States  are  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  depression  of  last  year, 
and  though  business  is  not  as  active  as  it 
was  several  years  ago,  they  are  in  a  good 
position  to  take  advantage  of  returning 
prosperity,  and  they  will  undoubtedly 
do  it. 

The  South  is  less  handicapped  by  debt 
than  the  Northwest,  but  the  Northwest 
still  has  the  great  advantage  of  receiving 
desirable  immigration  in  a  steady  stream, 
while  the  South  receives  it  only  sporadi- 
cally. More  than  it  needs  anything  else, 
the  South  needs  population,  because  pop- 
ulation means  production  and  the  fullest 
possible  development,  not  only  of  the 
natural  resources  of  a  country,  but  of  the 
intellectual  resources  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

It  is  a  law  of  population  which  has 
worked  in  all  ages  that  the  intellectual 
power  of  a  people  increases  in  the  ratio  of 
its  increase  in  numbers.  The  highest 
civilizations  are  a  concomitant  of  the 
largest  populations  to  the  square  mile, 
and  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  decadence 
of  a  people  than  a  decrease  in  population 
continuing  long  enough  to  show  it  is  not 
due  to  accidental  causes. 

It  is  also  true  that  money  accumulates 
in  the  centres  of  population ;  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  country  with  the 
largest  population  will  have  a  great  advan- 
tage because  of  the  tendency  of  money  in 
circulation  to  flow  toward  the  more  thickly 
populated  locality  and  to  remain  until  the 
gravity  which  carried  it  there  is  overcome 
by  stronger  forces.  No  country  with  a 
scanty  population  can  retain  capital  except 
at  a  great  disadvantage — nearly  always 
that  of  paying  out  most  of  its  net  earnings 
as  interest  to  more  populous  communities. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  Southern 
States  have  shown  a  determination  to 
develop  their  resources  to  the  utmost  and 
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have  borrowed  money  to  do  it.  This  was 
well  enough  for  a  beginning,  but  unless 
borrowed  money  is  backed  by  an  increas- 
ing population,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  curse 
to  the  community  that  borrows  it.  To 
realize  benefit  instead  of  misfortune  from 
borrowed  capital  the  South  must  increase 
its  population  faster  than  it  increases  the 
interest  per  capita  it  has  on  the  population 
it  has  already.  Any  other  policy  will 
mean  increasing  slavery  rather  than  in- 
creasing prosperity,  because  it  will  mean 
increasing  labor  accompanied  by  decreas- 
ing net  earnings. 

The  lands  of  the  South  which  are  now 
waste  and  idle  will  finally  be  cut  up  into 
farms  of  from  ten  to  forty  acres,  and  these 
farms  under  intensive  cultivation  will 
yield  more  at  less  labor  cost  than  is  now 
yielded  by  any  ioo-acre  farm  in  the 
country. 

Increasing  population  will  mean  greater 
wealth,  greater  freedom,  greater  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Whatever  else  the  South 
gets,  let  it  get  population. — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 

The  Railroads  and   Immigration. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Macdonald,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
Railroad,  presents  some  interesting  facts 
in  regard  to  the  immigration  work  now 
J  eing  pushed  forward  by  his  road  and 
other  Southern  lines. 

The  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  is 
the  only  Georgia  railroad  with  an  organ- 
ized immigration  department.  During  the 
past  few  years  it  has  drawn  thousands  of 
immigrants  from  the  North  and  West  who 
have  settled  along  its  line,  and  these  new 
citizens  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
developing  the  country,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  marked  increase  of  freight  and 
passenger  traffic. 

The  Southern  Passenger  Association  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
policy  of  this  road,  and  all  the  trunk  lines 
leading  into  the  South  are  encouraging 
and  aiding  immigration  with  a  judicious 
liberality  and  public  spirit  that  cannot  fail 
to  succeed.  The  home-seekers'  excur- 
sions which  have  been  so  popular  will  be 
continued,  and  the  people  of  the  North 
and  West  who  desire  to  travel  through  the 
South  and  investigate  the  situation  for 
themselves  will  have  an  opportunity  once 


a  month  to  go  South  and  return  for  one 
fare  The  midsummer  excursion  in  July 
promises  to  be  a  great  success.  Its  main 
object  is  to  convince  our  Northern  friends 
that  we  have  the  finest  summer  climate  in 
the  world.  A  visit  at  that  season  of  the 
year  will  satisfy  them  that  they  can  work 
out  doors  in  this  region  all  the  year  round, 
and  that  our  summers  are  correspondingly 
as  mild  as  our  winters. 

Our  railroad  managers  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  enjoy  a  profitable 
business  our  transportation  lines  require  a 
large  population  engaged  in  commerce 
and  diversified  industry  to  support  them. 
The  Northern  and  Western  roads  took 
this  view  from  the  first,  and  their  induce- 
ments, attractive  advertising  literature  and 
agents  drew  millions  of  settlers  from 
Europe  and  built  up  the  great  West  and 
the  country  north  of  the  Potomac.  The 
South  led  in  railway  mileage  before  the 
war,  and  if  we  had  adopted  this  policy 
thirty-five  years  ago  the  South  would  now 
have  a  population  of  probably  30,000,000 
inhabitants. 

With  their  organization  and  influence 
our  railroads  are  the  best  immigration 
agencies  that  we  could  have.  They  are 
interested  in  securing  a  good  class  of 
thrifty  citizens,  because  the  development 
of  their  territory  increases  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic.  It  is  already  apparent  that 
home-seeking  excursions  will  draw  thous- 
ands of  visitors  in  this  direction  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  Northern  and 
Western  farmers  are  anxious  to  study  a 
region  in  which  they  can  purchase  good 
land  ten  or  twenty  times  cheaper  than  they 
can  get  it  at  home,  and  they  want  to  leave 
the  section  where  they  can  make  only  one 
crop  a  year  and  make  their  homes  in  a 
country  where  they  can  raise  two  or  three 
crops  a  year  off  the  same  land.  Many  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  North  and  West 
are  preparing  to  move  Southward,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  population  will  shift 
with  them.  Perhaps  we  are  about  to  see 
the  greatest  migration  that  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  our  country. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  A  Northern  Paper  Says. 

An  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Times, 
commenting  on  the  movement  of  men  and 
money  into  the  South,  says  : 

The  magnitude   which   this   Southward 
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migration  has  already  attained  is  not 
realized  at  all,  except  by  the  few  who 
have  watched  its  course  and  development. 
Hundreds  of  dissatisfied  farmers  and  arti- 
sans from  higher  latitudes  have  followed 
in  the  wake  of  Austin  Corbin's  colony  of 
400,  which  he  planted  last  December  in 
Arkansas.  Three  hundred  families  settled 
in  Prairie  county  alone.  Emigrants  are 
crowding  into  Texas  by  the  thousands. 
Tarrant  county  is  a  popular  objective 
point.  In  Liberty  and  other  large  towns 
there  is  not  a  vacant  house.  One  noted 
stockman  named  Matthews,  from  Illinois, 
has  gone  right  into  the  heart  of  the  cotton 
country,  where  cotton  has  always 
been  the  money  crop,  just  as  wheat  has 
been  in  Dakota  hitherto,  and  taken  with 
him  a  full  line  of  thoroughbred  cattle, 
hogs,  sheep,  geese,  turkeys  and  chickens. 
The  noted  Ker  Brothers,  stockmen  of 
Illinois,  have  gone  to  Texas.  Texas  has 
always  been  a  cattle  country,  but  there  is 
a  different  kind  of  cattle  under  the  new 
dispensation,  and  the  services  of  rampant 
range-riders  are  not  required.  Improved 
cattle  are  hand-fed.  They  are  heavy  on 
the  hoof,  many  hornless,  and  of  kindly 
disposition,  like  their  breeders.  Cows 
carry  udders  distended  with  rich  milk, 
and  encourage  the  planting  of  dairies, 
creameries  and  cheese  factories,  which  are 
unknown  industries  in  many  Southern 
States. 

Many  Iowa  familes  have  moved  into 
Louisiana.  Seventy-five  families  from  Illi- 
nois, Indiana  and  Iowa  have  settled  along 
the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad 
from  Tennessee  southward  to  Texas. 
Many  Hoosiers  move  into  upper  Georgia. 
Colorado  people  drift  into  Louisiana,  and 
a  few  into  North  Carolina.  Oregon  inqui- 
ries incline  toward  North  Carolina.  Penn- 
sylvanians  migrate  into  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  so  do  home-seekers  from 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  attracted  by  the 
timber  industries.  Quite  a  few  Dakota 
farmers,  originally  from  New  England,  are 
looking  toward  Maryland.  The  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Shadeland,  Pa.,  have  bought 
the  Brownstone  farm,  near  Princess  Anne, 
Va.,  and  are  going  heavily  into  the  stock 
business.  J.  J.  Cains,  of  Pennsylvania, 
boght  800  acres  of  land  in  Amelia,  Va., 
for  $8.50  per  acre,  and  is  going  to  raise 
Southdown    sheep.     Families    from    New 


York  have  settled  in  Hyde  and  Obowan 
counties,  North  Carolina,  and  put  in  an 
early  crop  of  Irish  potatoes.  New  Jersey 
and  Indiana  farmers  are  largely  engaged 
in  trucking  around  Norfolk  and  Elizabeth 
City. 

The  quality  of  these  home-seekers  is  of 
high  grade,  and  the  general  impulse  is  in 
no  sense  speculative.  It  is  prompted  by 
an  apparently  spontaneous  desire  of  old- 
time  residents  of  this,  that  and  other 
States,  no  matter  what  State  or  where, 
whether  it  be  Oregon,  Massachusetts, 
Dakota  or  Colorado,  for  settlement  and 
change.  As  a  rule,  they  are  persons  of 
some  means,  average  intelligence  and 
experience,  who  bring  with  them  improved 
implements,  new  processes,  an  earnest 
purpose,  abundant  energy  and  sobriety. 
There  is  no  element  of  disorder  visible. 
Roughs,  toughs,  rustlers,  plungers,  and 
all  that  wild  and  woolly  class  which  have 
characterized  trans-Mississippi  migrations 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  do  not  appear 

One  notable  feature  of  this  Southward 
trend  is  an  equivalent  rush  to  city  as  well 
as  country.  A  considerable  exodus  from 
Chicago  and  St  Paul  has  taken  place  into 
Texas.  New  Orleans,  Houston  and  San 
Antonio  are  issuing  many  building  permits. 
Southwestern  railroads  have  agents  every- 
where ;  speculators  are  buying  in  large 
estates  which  their  owners  have  been 
unable  to  work  with  profit  for  a  long  time 
from  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  and  are  cut- 
ting them  up  into  100-acre  farms.  Options 
are  sought  everywhere  on  desirable  prop- 
erties, many  of  which  can  be  bought  with 
habitable  buildings  at  $15  to  $25  per  acre 
Values,  as  a  rule,  are  from  one-third  to 
one-half  less  than  they  were  five  years  ago, 
and  in  the  tidewater  region  of  North  Car- 
olina, which  has  been  settled  since  earliest 
colonial  times,  and  where  some  of  the 
largest  ante-bellum  estates  were  found, 
choice  selections  of  lands  can  be  made 
almost  at  buyers'  figures.  Sub-division 
and  diversified  crops  are  the  order  of  the 
day  in  every  State. 

Looking  over  the  situation  critically  it 
would  appear  that  the  great  desideratum 
on  the  part  of  waiting  investors  is  to  be- 
come informed  where  advantageous  open- 
ings exist,  especially  in  such  industries  as 
have  been  neglected  since  the  war. 

Agriculture  has  already  had  a  renovation 
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which  almost  amounts  to  a  revolution,  the 
growth  of  the  trucking  interest  alone 
within  eight  years  being  altogether  re- 
markable. 

Grazing,  stock  raising  and  dairy  indus- 
tries are  wide  open  for  profit  to  any  per- 
sons who  will  undertake  them.  Native 
beef  is  poor,  and  there  is  not  a  creamery 
or  cheese  factory  in  the  entire  region. 
Farmers  buy  most  of  their  hay  in  bales, 
although  grass  grows  luxuriantly  wherever 
cultivated. 

There  are  a  great  many  opportunities  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  special  industries  which  have  been 
neglected  or  overlooked,  such  as  tile,  drain 
and  concrete  works,  baskets,  brooms, 
spools,  shuttles,  paper  bags,  fruit  canner- 
ies, nurseries,  potato  starch,  strawboard, 
hats,  cotton  bags,  beef,  butter,  cheese, 
milk  and  other  articles,  of  which  scarcely 
one  exists  at  present.  And  this  whole 
tidewater  region  is  traversed  by  a  hustling 
railroad  which  will  place  truck  on  the  New 
York  market  within  sixteen  hours  after 
shipment.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
skilled  specialist  cannot  go  in  and  win. 

Immigration  and  Southern  Railroads. 

It  is  very  encouraging  for  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  future  of  the  South  to  note 
the  intelligent  efforts  which  are  now 
being  made  in  that  section  to  induce 
immigration  As  we  have  insisted  before, 
that  is  the  one  thing  which  is  needed. 
New  blood,  which  will  be  employed  in 
new  channels  and  give  greater  variety  of 
industry,  must  of  necessity  hasten  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  country.  Its  natural 
resources  are  so  marvelous  that  nothing 
c#n  restrain  its  development  if  its  lines  of 
activity  are  diversified.  In  the  last  few 
years,  since  cotton  and  rice-growing 
ceased  to  be  the  only  industries,  the 
advance  has  been  phenomenal.  It  will  be 
still  more  marked  with  the  advent  of  the 
small  farmer  and  local  manufactories. 
The  railways  have  recognized  this  fact,  as 
is  shown  by  their  recent  efforts  to  turn  the 
tide  of  immigration  in  that  direction,  and 
now  the  business  men  are  manifesting  a 
commendable  zeal  in  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose.  The  formation  in  Balti- 
more the  other  day  of  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  immigration  to  the  South  is 


a  movement  potent  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  very  first  to  feel  its 
beneficent  effects  will  be  the  railways. — 
New  York  Times. 


Prevention  of  JTalaria. 

The  belief  has  been  pretty  general  that 
the  disease,  or  class  of  diseases,  known  as 
"malaria,"  is  due,  as  the  name  implies,  to 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  that  is  supposed 
to  prevail  in  swamps  and  in  swampy  locali- 
ties. That  such  a  belief  should  obtain  is 
not  in  any  way  unreasonable,  for  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  chills  and  low  fevers  find 
their  habitat  almost  exclusively  in  such 
regions  and  amid  such  atmospheres. 

But  although,  owing  to  the  physical  co- 
existence of  swamps  and  malaria,  the  air 
over  the  swamps  and  in  proximity  to  them 
has  been  generally  blamed  for  the  causa- 
tion of  malaria,  that  relation  of  causation 
between  the  air  and  the  fevers  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  proved.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  no  proof  of  such  a 
causative  relationship  has  ever  been  form- 
ally undertaken,  the  relationship  having 
simply  been  jumped  at  by  somebody  who 
did  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  fevers 
on  any  other  ground,  and  then  iterated 
and  reiterated  until  it  became  the  received 
opinion.  Swamps  and  swampy  ground 
have  not  much  of  a  good  name  anyway 
for  human  habitation  ;  and  the  mere  ma- 
ligning of  them  a  little  further  by  insisting 
that  the  air  around  them  is  impregnated 
with  fever  germs  would  not  greatly  aggra- 
vate their  unwholesome  character,  while 
it  would  be  an  easy  way  of  accounting,  in 
ignorance,  for  the  fevers  that  undoubtedly 
prevail  in  their  vicinity. 

An  extremely  interesting  article  by  Jas. 
R.  Randall,  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Southern  States,  on  the  subject  of  the 
connection  between  swamps  and  malaria, 
denies  that  there  is  any  such  connection, 
so  far  as  the  air  exhaled  from  swamps  or 
swampy  ground  is  concerned.  The  air 
resting  immediately  over  swampy  ground, 
Mr.  Randall  tells  us,  and  occasional  scien- 
tists here  and  there  have  told  us  before, 
has  been  analyzed  and  has  been  found  to 
contain  no  fever  germs  nor  noxious  germs 
of  any  sort ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  generally  as  pure  and  as  whole- 
some for  human  inhalation  as  the  air  on 
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mountain  sides  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Mr.  Randall  accounts  for  the  fever  dis- 
eases that  undoubtedly  flourish  in  swampy 
localities,  not  by  the  inhalation  of  any 
vitiated  or  poisonous  atmosphere  emanat- 
ing from  the  swamps,  but  by  the  use  for 
drinking  purposes  of  the  swampy  water. 
That  water,  whether  taken  without  cere- 
mony from  pools  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  from  shallow  wells  which  con- 
tain only  percolation  from  the  surface 
swamps,  is  beyond  doubt  highly  charged 
with  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,  and  is  extremely  unwholesome 
to  take  into  the  system  in  that  condition. 

It  is  to  the  use  of  this  surface  water,  and 
to  this  use  exclusively,  and  not  in  any 
manner  or  degree  to  the  air  near  swampy 
ground,  that  Mr.  Randall  attributes  the 
existence  of  malaria  in  swampy  regions. 
And  he  brings  together  a  large  number  of 
facts  and  of  considerations  which  make 
strongly  in  favor  of  his  theory.  He  in- 
stances the  Southwest  of  Georgia,  which 
was  largely  a  malarial  pesthole  until  Mr. 
Fort,  discovering  that  it  was  in  the  artesian 
basin,  sunk  artesian  wells  to  a  depth  of  600 
feet  whereof  the  inhabitants  drank ;  and, 
from  the  date  at  which  the  artesian  water 
came  into  general  use  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, malaria  in  Southwestern  Georgia 
became  merely  a  memory.  He  instances 
several  districts,  such  as  Yamasee  and 
Langley,  in  South  Carolina,  which  until 
the  drinking  of  healthy  water  came  in 
vogue  were  little  better  than  death-traps. 
Rice  laborers  and  cotton  hands  in  those 
places  were  decimated  by  malaria  until 
surface  water  was  discarded,  and  the  peo- 
ple began  to  drink  of  natural  springs  in 
the  vicin'ty,  when  there  came  a  complete 
metamorphosis  in  the  state  of  the  public 
health.  "When  Mr.  Disston,"  says  Mr. 
Randall,  "was  draining  the  Florida  lakes 
near  Kissimmee,  Italians  in  his  employ 
were  required  to  put  aside  a  fund  for  qui- 
nine. He  took  for  granted  that  the  expo- 
sure of  vast  tracts  of  ooze  to  a  semi-tropi- 
cal sun  would  breed  disease,  but  it  did  not. 
The  Italians  rebelled  against  the  assess- 
ments as  unnecessary  The  explanation  is 
at  hand.  They  drank  artesian  water,  and 
the  air  was  powerless  to  hurt  them." 

Nor  is  it  at  home  only  where  Mr.  Randall 
finds  proof  that  it  is  the  drinking  of  sur- 


face water  and  not  the  inhalation  of  swamp 
air  that  causes  malaria.  He  cites  the  ex- 
perience of  Explorer  Stanley  in  Africa  to 
the  same  effect,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
several  suburbs  of  Rome  in  the  malarious 
Campagna,  of  John  Chinaman  in  his  na- 
tive home  who  regards  the  river  as  a  big 
sewer  and  who  drinks  no  raw  water  any 
more  than  if  it  were  poison,  etc. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  space  to 
quote  at  large  from  Mr.  Randall's  exceed- 
ingly interesting  article,  but  readers  of  the 
Times-Democrat  who  would  like  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  further  with  its  contents 
will  find  it  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Southern  States,  which  may  be  obtained 
presumably  through  any  local  newsdealer 
or  directly  from  the  publisher  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Does  Mr.  Randall,  then,  arrive  at  no 
conclusion,  which  will  stem  the  ravages 
of  malaria?  Does  he  merely  destroy  a 
theory  without  offering  some  constructive 
suggestion  which  will  take  the  theory's 
place?  He  does  not  ;  and  the  suggestion 
he  makes  is  such  an  easy  and  simple  one 
that  everyone  troubled  with  malarial  symp- 
toms may  try  it,  without  either  risk  or  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Randall's  advice  is,  if  water 
for  drinking  use  is  not  obtainable  from 
some  natural  geyser  or  some  living  spring, 
then  must  the  water  be  boiled  in  all  cases 
before  drinking ;  and  ice  must  carefully 
be  excluded  from  contact  with  it,  for  the 
ice  is  as  likely  to  contain  disease  germs  as 
the  original  water  itself. 

Such  is  Mr.  Randall's  remedy  for  the 
prevention  of  malaria.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  found  an  efficient 
remedy  ;  but  in  any  case  it  has  the  strong 
recommendation  that  a  thorough  trial  of 
it  will  not  cost  the  experimenter  or 
malarial  patient  much. — New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 

The  West  which  has  drawn  to  it  nearly 
all  the  immigration  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  has  reached  the  utmost  limit  of 
its  possible  profitable  development  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  vast  surplus 
capital  in  the  East  which  heretofore  found 
profitable  employment  in  the  West,  has 
been  withdrawn  and  is  now  seeking  new 
fields  in  the  South.  The  reflex  movement 
has  already  commenced  to  turn  South- 
ward, and  people  are  aroused  to  the 
emigration    movement   as    never    before. 
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Foremost  in  the  movement*  to  further 
immigration,  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  advocates  for  the  South  today 
are  the  Manufacturers'  Record  and  its 
healthy  young  offspring,  the  Southern 
States  magazine,  of  Baltimore.  The 
Southern  States  is  especially  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  the  better  class 
of  immigration.  It  is  a  handsome,  high- 
toned  magazine  that  bears  every  mark  of 
its  birth  and  fills  a  much  felt  want.  It  has 
articles  on  immigration  and  kindred  topics 
by  prominent  Southern  men,  the  reports 
of  board  of  trade  proceedings,  letters 
from  railroad  officials  throughout  the 
South  and  from  Northern  men  who  have 
located  in  the  South,  in  fact  is  replete 
with  readable  and  highly  interesting 
matter  dealing  with  immigration  and 
Southern  progress. — The  Star,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. 

This  magazine  [the  Southern  States] 
is  bending  all  its  energies  to  the  broadcast 
spreading  of  facts  regarding  the  social, 
commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and 
financial  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
South,  and  in  setting  before  farmers, 
mechanics  and  business  men  of  other 
sections  fair  and  clear  statements  of  the 
advantages  which  await  them  below  Mason 
&  Dixon's  line.  General  reader,  tourist, 
investor  and  invalid  wishing  information 
regarding  the  South  will  do  well  to 
consult  this  conscientiously  edited  journal. 
—Boston  Herald. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  taken  in  Southern  immigration  as 
at  present.  The  Northern  and  Western 
people  are  talking  and  reading  about  it, 
the  Southern  people  are  writing  and 
holding  meetings  about  it  and  altogether 
there  is  the  brightest  prospect  of  a  grand 
and  substantial  influx  of  desirable  settlers 
to  the  South  within  the  next  few  years. 
The  Southern  States,  a  handsome 
magazine  published  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Record  Publishing  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  is 
devoted  entirely  to  Southern  immigration 
and  development. — The  Messenger,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Southern  States 
have  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  three  months. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  advantages  of  bicycling,  long  ago 
admitted,  grow  apace.  '  Philadelphia  au- 
thorities last  season  adopted  the  use  of 
the  wheel  in  their  park  department,  and 
elsewhere  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
much  time  has  been  saved,  and  otherwise 
almost  impossible  results  secured  by  using 
the  wheel  And  now  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners of  Boston  have  voted  to  adopt  the 
bicycle  for  the  use  of  the  park  policemen. 
An  order  for  a  full  equipment  of  the 
famous  Columbias  has  been  placed  with 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Eaton  &  Burnett  Business  College,, 
of  Baltimore,  has  a  course  of  study  and 
training  identical  with  office,  bank  and 
counting-house  practice.  This  thorough 
preparation  by  advanced  methods  of  train- 
ing and  superior  course  of  study  in  Eng- 
lish, business,  banking,  finance,  general 
and  corporation  book-keeping  is  claimed 
to  be  in  advance  of  anything  yet  intro- 
duced into  business  colleges.  Those  who 
have  sons  and  daughters  to  be  educated' 
will  be  interested  in  the  catalogue  issued, 
by  this  institution. 

Mr.  Parke  L.  Poindexter,  at  Norfolk,. 
Va.,  controls  some  large  tracts  of  fine 
farming  lands  adjacent  to  Norfolk  and 
elsewhere  in  Virginia.  See  his  advertise- 
ment in  another  column. 

A  highly  improved  farm  of  1316  acres, 
in  Virginia,  with  first-class  buildings,  is 
advertised  by  Alva  Hubbard  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, for  sale  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  at 
low  price. 

Norfork,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,. 
are  the  centers  of  the  greatest  truck  farm- 
ing areas  in  America.  The  Charleston 
district  is  particularly  famous  for  its  aspar- 
agus farms.  Near  the  celebrated  French- 
asparagus  farm,  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  and  adjoining  the  noted  asparagus 
farm  of  Mr.  Nix,  of  New  York,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  of  Charleston,  there  is  a  tract 
of  asparagus  land  comprising  331  acres, 
for  sale  by  Mr.  A.  F.  C.  Cramer,  of  Charles- 
ton, who  will  be  glad  to  send  particulars 
about  it,  and  to  furnish  any  desired  infor- 
mation about  the  trucking  industry  of  that 
section. 


THE 
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By  Bennett  Dobbin. 


The  fifteen  Southern  roads  that  make 
up  what  is  known  as  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  System,  with  an  aggregate  of 
1 216  miles,  traverse  a  region  that  is 
infinitely  rich  in  undeveloped  and 
partly  developed  resources,  agricultural 
and  industrial.  The  territory  of  this 
system  extends  from  Richmond  and 
Norfolk  on  the  north  to  Charleston, 
Columbia,  Orangeburg  and  Denmark, 
S.  C,  on  the  South,  the  main  line  and 
its  widely  ramifying  branches  reaching 
into  almost  every  part  of  this  area. 
Within  this  territory,  besides  the  four 
terminal  cities  just  mentioned,  are  the 
important  towns — Manchester,  Peters- 
burg and  Suffolk,  Va.,  Weldon,  Rocky 
Mount,  Tarboro,  Wilson,  Fayetteville, 
Goldsboro,  Wilmington,  Wadesboro, 
Plymouth,  Washington,  N.  C,  and 
Florence,  Darlington,  Sumter  and  Or- 
angeburg, S.  C. 

Going  southward  from  Richmond 
the  road  might  very  well  be  regarded 
as  a  dividing  line  between  the  Southside 
Peninsula  of  Tidewater  Virginia  and 
Southside  Middle  Virginia.  The  re- 
gion, therefore,  tributary  to  this  system 
in  Virginia,  comprising  the  eastern 
Southside  counties  of  Middle  Virginia 
and  the  western  part  of  lower  Tidewater 
Virginia,  has  the  distinctive  features  of 
these  two  physical  divisions.  In  the 
upper  section  the  country  is  rolling  and 
in  parts  hilly.  Lower  down,  as  the 
North  Carolina  line  is  approached,  the 
characteristics  of  Middle  Virginia  on  the 
west  and  Tidewater  Virginia  on  the  east 
become  merged. 


In  soils  there  are  the  alluvial  'bottoms" 
along  the  streams  and  "second  bottoms" 
or  second  terrace  above  the  waters  and 
the  uplands.  The  river  lands  are  enor- 
mously productive,  and  of  such  lasting 
fertility  that  under  continuous  cultivation 
they  produce  year  after  year  undimin- 
ished crops.  The  soil  of  the  uplands  is 
light,  warm  and  easily  tilled,  but  thin 
and  sandy.  To  be  made  to  yield  satis- 
factory returns  it  requires  ample  fertil- 
ization, but  when  properly  fertilized  and 
intelligently  worked  it  responds  with 
quick  and  abundant  harvests.  One  of 
the  surprises  to  new  settlers  is  the 
readiness  and  ease  with  which  these 
lands,  depleted  by  long  cultivation  in 
cotton  and  tobacco,  can  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  productiveness  by  judi- 
cious farming  methods.  Material  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  soil  is  right  at 
hand  in  a  marl  that  is  found  in  great 
abundance  and  in  lime  to  be  made  from 
oyster  shells  that  can  be  had  in  un- 
limited supply  and  at  trifling  cost. 

The  rivers  of  this  part  of  Virginia 
are  the  James,  which  is  navigable  from 
the  Chesapeake  bay  to  Richmond,  the 
Appomattox,  which  flows  into  the  James, 
and  is  navigable  up  to  Petersburg,  the 
Nottaw^ay  and  the  Meherrin.  All  of 
these  furnish  valuable  water  powers. 

Passing  from  Virginia  into  North 
Carolina,  and  across  this  State  into 
South  Carolina,  the  conditions  are  not 
much  changed.  North  Carolina  has 
three  physical  divisions,  the  Eastern  or 
Tidewater  section,  the  Middle  or  Pied- 
mont country  and  the  Western  section, 
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in  the  last  of  which  are  some  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  That 
part  of  the  State  tributary  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  wholly  in  the 
Eastern  section.  In  South  Carolina  the 
road  traverses  what  are  known  as  the 
coast  country,  the  lower  pine  belt  or 
savanna  region,  and  the  upper  pine 
belt.  Following  the  line  of  the  road 
across  North  Carolina  and  to  the  ter- 
minal points  in  South  Carolina  the 
country  is,  as  a  rule,  level  or  slightly 
rolling  with  the  usual  characteristics  of 
piney-woods  uplands.  The  soil  is  for 
the  most  part  a  gray  sandy  loam  with 
yellow  or  brownish  subsoil.  Along  the 
rivers  and  minor  streams,  which  are  very 
numerous,  there  are  belts  of  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  productive  alluvial  lands 
from  a  mile  or  less  to  five  or  six  miles 
wide. 

Along  the  several  branch  roads  east 
of  the  main  line  the  tidewater  charac- 
teristics are  more  pronounced.  In  the 
coast  counties  of  the  three  States  there 
are  large  areas  of  what  are  called  swamp 
lands.  These  are  the  borders  of  exten- 
sive swamps,  which  are  elevated  above 
the  surrounding  country  and  are  the 
sources  of  many  streams.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  part  easily  drained,  and 
when  drained  they  are  in  parts  of  their 
areas  of  extraordinary  and  exhaustless 
fertility.  In  the  centre  of  these  swamps 
there  is  usually  a  lake,  clear  of  trees  and 
the  water  of  which  is  free  from  any  veg- 
etable growth.  There  is  never  any  visi- 
ble inlet  to  these  lakes,  but  innumerable 
springs  bubble  up  from  the  smooth, 
sandy  bottoms.  The  water  is  clear 
and  pure,  and  is  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
juniper  tree,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  around  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  and  throughout  the  swamps. 
These  lakes  are  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
found.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
Lake  Waccamaw  in  Columbus  county 
which  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
about  ten  miles  long  and  six  or 
eight  wide,  with  maximum  depth  of 
about  fifteen  feet.     It  abounds  in  fish. 

The  agricultural  products  of  all  this 
region  have  a  wide   range  in  point  of 


variety,  comprising  cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  broom  corn,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
figs,  and  almost  every  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble that  will  grow  out  of  the  tropics. 
Almost  the  whole  region  is  underlaid 
with  marl,  a  very  valuable  fertilizing 
material. 

Cotton  is  grown  in  every  part  of  this 
area,  though  more  largely  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  than  in  Virginia,  and  in 
these  two  States,  within  the  territory 
under  consideration,  it  was  until  late 
years  the  main  crop,  and  in  some  local- 
ities the  exclusive  crop  of  the  uplands. 
The  famous  sea  island  cotton,  which  can 
be  grown  onlv  in  a  limited  area,  and 
which  commands  always  a  price  that 
makes  it  independent  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  cotton  market,  has  its  home  in 
South  Carolina  on  the  islands  adjacent 
to  the  coast. 

Corn  is  a  staple  crop  in  all  this  area. 
The  wide  "bottoms"  of  the  rivers  and 
the  swamps  furnish  some  of  the  best 
corn  lands  in  the  country,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  in  different  localities  is 
in'  proportion  to  the  extent  of  these 
heavy  lands,  which  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  this  crop.  In  some  coun- 
ties, notably  those  on  the  coast,  corn  is 
grown  to  the  exclusion  of  cotton. 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  important  crops 
of  this  section,  but  it  is  not  grown  over 
the  whole  area.  In  Virginia  the  great 
tobacco-producing  district  is  in  the  Mid- 
dle country  between  the  Piedmont  and 
Tidewater  divisions,  and  extending  into 
the  latter.  As  has  been  said,  the  At- 
lantic Coast  line,  from  Richmond  to  the 
North  Carolina  line,  would  make  a  fairly 
accurate  dividing  line  between  Tidewater 
and  Middle  Virginia.  It  may  therefore 
be  said  also  to  mark  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  area  of  greatest  tobacco 
production,  or  rather  to  cross  the  to- 
bacco field  near  its  eastern  edge.  In 
the  Eastern  section  of  North  Carolina 
the  tobacco  area  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended within  recent  years.  Most  of 
the  light  sandy  soil  on  which  cotton  is 
grown  is  found  adapted  to  tobacco.  In 
this  district  this  crop  ripens  much  ealier 
than  farther  west,  and  is  much  less 
troubled  with  worms.  These  are  two 
points  of  marked  difference  and  distinct 
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advantage.  From  Weldon  to  Wilson 
and  beyond,  in  Halifax,  Edgecombe, 
Nash  and  Wilson  counties  the  road 
passes  through  the  centre  of  an  area 
noted  for  its  production  of  the  famous 
and  high-priced  bright,  yellow  tobacco, 
known  in  trade  as  "Virginia  Brights." 

Rice  is,  of  course,  a  staple,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  crops  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  section.  In  North  Caro- 
lina it  is  grown  extensively  and  with 
good  profit  in  Sampson,  Wayne  and 
Duplin  counties,  and  much  more  largely 
in  Columbus,  Pender,  New  Hanover  and 


ble  crop.  Clover  and  other  cultivated 
grains  do  well.  Broom  corn  is  grown 
to  some  extent.  Sweet  potatoes  make 
one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  of  this 
region.  North  Carolina  produces  more 
sweet  potatoes  than  any  other  State. 

There  are  many  fine  stock  farms,  and 
this  interest  is  becoming  every  year 
more  extensive. 

Frequent  (but  not  average)  yields  are  : 
wheat,  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
oats,  40  to  75  ;  corn,  50  to  75  ;  potatoes, 
200  to  400  ;  peanuts,  40  to  60  ;  hay,  2 
to  3  tons.    As  to  all  the  crops  that  have 


GATHERING    POTATOES. 


Brunswick  counties ;  in  the  two  last 
named  it  is  the  chief  agricultural  indus- 
try. 

Rice  is  grown  in  all  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  South  Carolina,  having  been  for 
generations  a  highly  remunerative  crop. 
Throughout  this  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina there  are  to  be  seen  now  many 
superb  mansions  erected  before  the  war 
by  rice  and  cotton  planters  who  accu- 
mulated great  fortunes,  and  who  in  the 
elegance  and  magnificence  of  their 
homes,  in  intellectual  culture,  in  the  re- 
finement and  charm  of  their  social  and 
domestic  life,  have  never  been  surpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  much  of  this  territory  peanuts  are 
extensively  grown,  and  make  a  profita- 


been  enumerated,  the  lands  of  this  sec- 
tion are  capable,  under  better  farming 
methods,  of  much  better  average  re- 
sults than  have  been  realized.  This  is 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  notable  suc- 
cess of  a  few  progressive  and  advanced 
farmers  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
locality,  whose  farms  have  become 
"show  places,"  not  through  any  differ- 
ence in  soil  or  other  quality,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  different  system  of  farming. 
But  the  most  rapidly  expanding  and 
prospectively  the  predominant  agricul- 
tural interest  in  this  section  is  the  grow- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  seems 
likely  that  all  this  southeastern  Virginia 
and  eastern  North  and  South  Carolina 
will  become  in  time  a  vast  aggregation 
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of  gardens  and  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Truck  farming  in  this  section  is  an  enor- 
mously profitable  industry.  Charleston 
and  Norfolk  are  the  centres  of  the 
greatest  "trucking"  areas  in  America. 
The  season  is  four  to  six  weeks  earlier 
at  Charleston  than  at  Norfolk,  the  date 
of  maturity  of  crops  advancing  at  pro- 
portionate rate  over  the  intervening  ter- 
ritory, except  that  along  the  North  Car- 
olina coast  nearly  up  to  the  Virginia 
line,  the  season  is  but  little  later  than  at 
Charleston. 

Near  Charleston  there  are  some  noted 
asparagus  farms  on  a  strip  of  land  across 
the  Cooper  river  and  near  the  coast. 
Two  young  Frenchmen,  Messrs.  Alfred 
and  Edward  Jourmet,  who  have  not 
been  many  years  in  this  country,  culti- 
vate 400  acres  in  asparagus  and  100 
acres  in  other  "truck."  This  year  they 
shipped  100,000  packages  of  asparagus, 
besides  11,000  barrels  of  cabbage  and 
thousands  of  baskets  of  beans,  peas  and 
lettuce.  In  the  busy  season  they  em- 
ploy over  600  hands,  and  there  are  100 
families  living  on  the  place.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  truck  farms  near  Charles- 
ton is  owned  by  two  colored  men,  the 
Noisette  Brothers. 

Truck  farming  in  North  Carolina  on 
any  large  scale  is  an  industry  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth.  One  of  the 
pioneers  in  it  was  Mr.  G.  Z.  French,  re- 
cently postmaster  at  Wilmington.  Mr. 
French  began  some  years  ago  the 
experiment  of  raising  vegetables  for 
shipment  at  Rocky  Point  in  Pender 
county,  a  few  miles  north  of  Wilming- 
ton, on  the  Wilmington  &  Weldon 
road,  and  he  has  done  from  the  begin- 
ning a  large  and  profitable  business.  On 
his  farm  of  700  acres  he  raises  straw- 
berries, peas,  beans,  potatoes,  beets, 
radishes,  melons,  cucumbers  and  all  or- 
dinary vegetables.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
his  successful  experience,  and  because  of 
peculiar  and  specially  favorable  condi- 
tions of  soil,  this  has  come  to  be  an 
important  trucking  centre. 

From  Wilmington  to  Goldsboro  there 
has  been  in  the  last  few  years  very  great 
development  in  this  business.  Faison's, 
a  station  just  below  Goldsboro,  has  be- 
come specially  noted  as  a  place  of  ship- 
ment for  strawberries.     At  Mount  Olive, 


north  of  Faison's,  Mr.  James  A.  West 
brook  has  been  conspicuously  successful 
in  growing  strawberries.  Fourteen  years 
ago  Mr.  Westbrook  bought  a  small, 
worn-out  cotton  farm  of  seventy  three 
acres,  of  which  only  forty-three  acres 
were  cleared.  The  small  buildings  on 
it  were  in  decay  and  it  was  practically 
without  fences.  With  this  farm  and  one 
horse  and  $1000  in  money,  he  began 
the  business  of  truck  farming,  making 
strawberries  his  principal  crop.  Com- 
paring his  status  then  and  now,  his 
seventy-three  acres  of  exhausted  cotton 
fields  have  been  transformed  into  a 
model  and  highly  productive  vegetable 
and  fruit  farm  ;  he  owns,  besides,  four 
fine  fruit  farms  in  North  and  South  Car- 
olina, a  valuable  farm  in  Florida,  an 
oyster  farm  on  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
a  grist  mill  and  other  properties,  and  a 
substantial  bank  account,  all  acquired 
with  the  earnings  of  his  truck  farm.  The 
net  cash  receipts  (that  is  the  aggregate 
proceeds  of  sales  less  freight  and  com- 
missions) this  year  of  this  Mount  Olive 
farm,  of  which  sixty-three  acres  are  in 
cultivation,  thirty  acres  being  straw- 
berries, will  be  not  less  than  $20,000. 
The  net  cash  returns  from  strawberries 
alone  were  $14,000.  The  cost  of  cul- 
tivating, (including  fertilizers,)  picking, 
packing  and  shipping  strawberries  will 
approximate  $100  an  acre,  or  possibly 
may  at  times  run  as  high  as  $125. 
Estimating  the  cost  of  the  berries  from 
this  30  acre  patch  at  the  maximum, 
$125,  (it  need  never  reach  that,)  or 
$3,650  for  the  whole,  there  is  left  a  clear 
profit  of  $10,350,  or  $345  an  acre. 
The  price  this  year  ran  from  sixty-five 
cents,  received  at  the  first  of  the  season 
through  successive  gradations  down  to 
twelve  cents  at  the  close. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  state- 
ment from  Mr.  J.  O.  Loftin,  Mount 
Olive,  N.  C,  will  be  of  interest : 

"In  May,  1893,  I  bought  1000  straw- 
berry plants,  and  having  had  no  previous 
experience,  I  took  the  advice  of  the 
gentleman  from  whom  I  bought  them  in 
regard  to  raising  them.  From  these 
plants  I  raised  enough  more  to  make 
eleven-twelfths  of  an  acre  by  September. 
I  began  shipping  the  9th  of  last  April 
and    shipped    in    all  fifty-  five   crates   of 
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"before  and  after"— strawberry  growing 
i— House  on  the  Westhrook  Truck  Farm  when  it  was  bought.     2     Present  home  of  the  owner. 
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thirty-two  quarts  each,  for  which  I  re- 
ceived gross  $417.50,  and  the  expenses 
were  as  follows  : 

Cost  of  plants,  manures  and  working $50  00 

Picking,  packing  and  hauling 51  40 

Crates 2400 

Freight  and  Commissions 8100 

$206  40 
Net  profit  on  eleven-twelfths  acre J2H  10 

"The  first  two  items  are  estimated  and 
are  somewhat  in  excess  of  what  the 
actual  figures  would  be  could  they  be 
obtained.  Of  course  the  expense  of  a 
single  acre  is  much  greater,  proportion- 
ately, than  on  a  larger  area. 

"I  also  raised  enough  plants  to  set 
out  an  additional  acre,  which  will  come 
into  bearing  next  spring." 

Mr.  Loftin  might  have  added  that 
the  cost  is  greater  the  first  year 
than  afterwards. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  almost 
indefinitely  instances  of  fortunes  made 
in  truck  farming  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.  It  is  not  luck,  but 
the  application  to  this  branch  of 
farming  of  the  methods  and  princi- 
ples that  obtain  in  a  mercantile,  banking, 
manufacturing  or  any  other  business. 
Unlike  any  other  business,  it  does  not 
suffer  from  competition.  As  the  busi- 
ness increases  the  railroads  can  afford  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  handling  it ; 
the  products  reach  the  markets  in  shorter 
time  and  in  better  condition.  More- 
over, the  sale  in  Northern  communities 
of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  before 
they  can  be  had  from  local  gardens  is 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion. 
An  ample  rainfall  and  a  mild  and  equa- 
ble climate  favor  the  rapid  growth  and 
early  ripening  of  all  vegetables,  and  the 
products  of  this  region  reach  the  North- 
ern markets  when  prices  are  highest.  In 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  great 
profitableness  of  the  business. 

Between  Goldsboro  and  Wilmington 
there  are  about  noo  acres  in  strawber- 
ries. Other  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  grown  extensively.  Two,  and  often 
three,  crops  a  year  are  grown  on  the 
same  land.  Potatoes  yield  75  barrels 
to  the  acre,  and  are  ready  for  shipment 
early  in  June ;  the  prices  realized  this 
year  were  $5,  $6  and  $7  a  barrel.  Beets 
grown  through  the  winter  are  always  a 
sure  and  profitable  crop.     Cabbage  also 


grows  through  the  winter  and  pays  well ; 
as  much  as  326  barrels  to  the  acre  has 
been  grown  here.  Asparagus  is  always 
profitable.  A  good  average  yield  is 
1000  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  $4  per 
dozen  bunches  is  an  average  price.  This 
gives  a  gross  return  of  about  $240  an 
acre.  The  cost  of  cultivating,  gathering 
and  shipping  approximates  $90  an  acre, 
which  includes  $50  for  fertilizers.  The 
net  profit  per  acre  is  therefore  about 
$150. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  the 
land  on  this  division  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  that  is  between  Golds- 
boro and  Wilmington,  was  looked  upon 
as  worthless,  and  the  owners  of  the  road 
regarded  this  section  as  having  no  pros- 
pective traffic-producing  value.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
rapidly  improving  areas  in  the  whole 
territory  of  the  road,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  discovery  of  the  pre-eminent  fitness 
of  the  lands  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  this 
is  becoming,  as  to  its  freight  traffic,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  profitable 
divisions  of  the  whole  system. 

There  is  no  other  product  of  the  soil 
so  manifestly  at  home  in  this  section  as 
the  grape,  and  nowhere  else  can  this 
fruit  be  more  easily  and  more  advant- 
ageously cultivated.  Many  varieties 
grow  wild,  yielding  in  utmost  profusion 
— not  the  small,  sour  grapes  that  grow 
wild  in  the  North,  but  rich,  luscious 
fruit.  Grape  culture  and  wine  making 
have  come  to  be  important  and  profita- 
ble industries.  There  are  many  large 
vineyards  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
One  in  Halifax  county  yields  from  150,- 
000  to  175,000  gallons  of  wine  annually. 

The  area  under  consideration  is  rich 
in  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  forest 
growth.  Middle  Virginia  has  some 
pine,  oak,  hickory,  locust,  cedar  and 
other  timber.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
territory,  the  long-leaf  pine  is  the  pre- 
vailing timber  of  the  uplands.  In  the 
river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  the 
growth  is  oak,  cypress,  black  gum, 
tupelo,  maple,  ash,  juniper,  hemlock, 
dogwood,  magnolia,  poplar,  holly  and 
other  kinds.  Eastern  North  Carolina 
has  been  always  conspicuous  for  its 
lumber  and  naval  stores  industries,  and 
the    timber    supply    has    been    heavily 
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drawn  upon.     This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  long-leaf  pine. 

Along  the  older  railroads  and  within 
hauling  distance  of  the  water  courses, 
the  merchantable  pine  and,  to  some 
extent  the  hardwoods  have  been  re- 
moved. This  is  not  true,  however,  of 
districts  not  reached  by  railroads  and 
not  drained  by  streams  large  enough  to 
float  logs.  There  are  yet  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  merchantable 
pine  and  forests  of  untouched  hardwood 
timber.  Some  of  the  most  extensive 
areas  of  heavily  timbered  lands  are  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  which 


or  yellow  pine — and  is  sold  from  the  State 
as  lumber  under  many  different  names — 
Carolina,  Southern,  yellow  long-leaf, 
Georgia,  heart,  clear  pine.  *  •*  * 

"The  short-leaf  pine  is  found  over  the 
whole  of  the  long-leaf  pine  belt,  on  wet 
clayey  soil,  being  very  abundant,  and 
the  chief  lumber  tree  lying  above  the 
Tar  river,  where  it  attains  a  larger  size 
than  any  of  the  yellow  pines  of  eastern 
America,  reaching  a  diameter  of  five 
and  a-half  feet,  with  a  limbless  bole 
eighty  to  100  feet  long.  *   *  * 

"The  cypress  is  another  tree  of  great 
value,  found  in  the   deep  swamps  scat- 
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is  reached  by  the  line  from  Wilmington 
to  Florence. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Ashe,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Geological  Survey,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  "The  Forests  of  North  Carolina," 
says  of  the  timber  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina : 

"In  the  long-leaf  pine  belt,  the  west- 
ern limit  of  which  extends  from  the 
bend  the  State  makes  to  the  southeast 
near  Anson  county,  northeast  to  North- 
ampton county,  are  found  four  very 
valuable  trees — the  long-leaf  pine,  cy- 
press, white  cedar  or  juniper,  and  short- 
leaf  or  rosemary  pine.  The  long-leaf 
pine  is  of  two  different  grades — pitch 
or  very  heavy  and  resinous,  and  clear, 


tered  through  the  eastern  section.  It  is 
a  large  tree  with  a  fine-grained,  soft, 
durable  wood.  A  company  sawing  in 
Columbus  county  put  many  logs  on 
their  carriage  which  will  measure  five 
feet  through  at  the  taper.  Sixteen 
maritime  counties  have  two-thirds  of 
the  cypress  land,  which  approximates 
one-half  of  their  area.  It  is  used  for 
shingles  and  all  kinds  of  exposed  wood 
work,  cantilevers,  brackets,  frets,  trim- 
mings and  about  eaves,  balconies,  etc. 
Besides,  it  is  much  used  for  inside  work. 
"White  cedar  or  juniper  is  scattered 
in  the  swamps  along  with  the  cypress. 
The  largest  cedar  swamps  are  the 
Green,    in    Brunswick    and    Columbus 
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counties,  Hyde  swamp,  Dismal  swamp, 
and  Holly  Shelter  swamp.  This  wood 
makes  the  best  shingles,  pails,  tubs  and 
water-tanks. 

"Another  tree  of  less  importance, 
occurring  in  this  district,  is  the  sweet 
gum,  which  often  has  a  diameter  of  five 
feet  and  clear  trunk  of  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  and  is  used  for  furniture.  There 
are  several  oaks,  which  are  used  exten- 
sively for  staves — water,  willow,  laurel, 
Spanish,  swamp  white  oak  and  over-cup 
oak. 

"Palmetto,  used  for  piles  in  salt  water, 
as  it  withstands  the  attack  oi  the  coral 
worm,  occurs  in  the  southeastern  part. 
Red  cedar,  used  for  making  shingles 
and  posts,  occurs  over  the  whole  State, 
but  reaches  its  largest  size,  a  diameter 
of  three  to  four  feet  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea  coast." 

Within  recent  years  the  short-leaf 
pine  mentioned  in  this  quotation  has 
largely  superseded  the  long-leaf  pine 
for  building  purposes.  It  has  come 
into  such  general  use  and  is  in  so  great 
demand  that  the  lumbermen  of  this 
part  of  the  State  have  almost  abandoned 
the  long  leaf,  and  the  product  of  the 
mills  is  almost  wholly  of  the  short  leaf. 
It  is  also  taking  the  place  largely  of 
hemlock.  A  noteworthy  characteristic 
of  the  lumber  from  this  short-leaf  pine 
is  that  after  it  has  been  kiln-dried  it  can 
be  painted  without  subsequent  damage 
from  exuding  sap,  a  quality  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  long  leaf. 

In  the  way  of  manufacturing  this  sec- 
tion is  pre-eminently  suited,  by  reason 
of  abundance  and  cheapness  of  raw 
material,  for  cotton  mills  and  cottonseed 
oil  mills,  tobacco  factories,  lumber  mills 
and  all  wood-working  establishments, 
such  as  factories  for  making  carriages  and 
wagons,  furniture,  sash,  doors  and  blinds, 
spokes  and  handles,  buckets  and  tubs, 
fruit  baskets  and  crates,  etc.,  and  for  oys- 
ter-packing establishments  and  fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries,  grist  mills,  etc.  The 
rivers  that  drain  this  area  before  reaching 
tidewater,  furnish  some  fine  water  powers. 

The  numerous  bays  and  sounds  that 
indent  the  coast,  and  the  tidal  rivers 
that  flow  into  them,  furnish  in  exhaust- 
less  abundance  fish,  oysters,  crabs  and 
water  fowl.     Game  of  almost  every  sort 


is  plentiful.  Geese,  ducks,  quail  and  deer 
are  found  in  numbers  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  sportsman,  and  in  the 
swamps  the  more  adventurous  hunter 
can  find  bear.  In  the  counties  border- 
ing on  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds 
the  fishery  industry  is  extensive. 

The  superb  climate  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most attractions  of  this  region.  It  is 
mild  and  delightful  in  winter,  and  the 
average  summer  temperature  is  but  little 
higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  Northern 
or  Western  States.  Dr.  S.  R.  Jackson, 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  writing  of  the  soft  win- 
ter and  early  spring  climate  of  a  part  of 
this  region,  says  : 

"It  is  owing  not  so  much  to  our  prox- 
imity to  the  Gulf  stream  as  it  is  to  the 
eddies  from  that  great  'ocean  river,' 
which  are  caused  by  the  impediment  to 
the  northward  flow  of  its  western  edge, 
which  is  produced  by  the  great  rush  of 
water  from  the  Chesapeake  bay  and 
from  all  of  its  tributaries  through  the 
narrow  gateway  between  the  Virginia 
capes.  This  immense  outflowing  body 
of  water  must  have  sufficient  momentum 
to  force  the  stream  far  out  to  sea,  and 
thus  by  heading  off  the  current  of  the 
western  (which  in  this  latitude  is  the 
warmer)  edge  of  the  Gulf  stream,  it 
causes  a  reflection  of  this  warm  water  to 
our  coast  and  into  all  the  bays  and  estu- 
aries with  which  it  is  indented.  The 
Gulf  stream  is  nearer  to  the  American 
coast  between  Capes  Hatteras  and  Henry 
than  anywhere  else,  and  this  proximity, 
together  with  the  eddies  above  alluded 
to,  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
our  climate." 

As  to  most  of  this  section  the  tem- 
perature rarely  goes  above  95  or  96 
Fahrenheit.  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  year  is  :  Spring,  56  to  59  ;  summer, 
75  to  78;  autumn,  61  to  63;  winter,  42 
to  45.  Compare  this  average  summer 
temperature  with  that  of  some  Northern 
localities,  as  compiled  from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Institution : 
Cincinnati,  73.19;  St.  Louis,  76.11; 
New  York,  72.40;  Philadelphia,  72.25  ; 
Indianapolis,  72.62;  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
74.24;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  71.70; 
Omaha,  Neb.,  74.25.  The  very  slight 
difference  between  the  mean  summer 
temperature  of  this  region  and  that  of 
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the  North,  as  indicated  by  these  figures, 
will  astonish  those  people  who  still 
retain  the  ancient  superstition  that  the 
South  is  a  region  of  equatorial  heat. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
areas,  this  region  is  notably  healthful. 
People  not  only  live  longer  and  have 
greater  exemption  from  serious  illness, 
but  have  fewer  of  the  minor  ailments 
that  afflict  mankind  in  most  Northern 
localities. 

Land  is  cheap  in  this  section.  It  is 
not  meant  that  all  property  can  be 
bought  at  a  low  price  or  at  any  price, 
but  that  it  is  possible  to  get  land  as 
good  as  any,  anywhere  within  this  terri- 
tory at  prices  absurdly  low.  There  are 
thousands  of  well  cultivated  and  highly 
productive  farms,  the  prosperous  and 
contented  owners  of  which  would  not 
sell  them  at  any  reasonable  price,  but 
contiguous  to  any  of  these  there  may 
be  land  equally  productive,  that  can  be 
bought  at  prices  that  seem  merely 
nominal.  There  is  more  land  than 
there  are  people  to  cultivate  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  are  lying 
wholly  unused,  a  burden  instead  of  a 
source  of  revenue  to  their  owners.  In 
some  localities,  where  truck  farming- 
has  become  a  business,  land  has  greatly 
increased  in  value  in  the  last  few  years. 
But  this  industry  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  while  with  its  continued  growth 
there  will  be  a  general  and  continued 
rise  in  values  over  all  the  area  suited  for 
trucking,  there  are  yet  many  thousands 
of  acres  convenient  to  railroads  and 
having  ready  access  to  towns  and 
churches  and  schools  that  can  be  had  at 
from  $3  to  $10  an  acre. 

The  railroads  of  this  region,  as  well 
as  the  land  owners  and  the  people  gen- 
erally, are  thoroughly  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  immigration.  They  do  not 
want  any  pauper  immigration,  but  they 
do  want  thrifty  and   reputable  farmers 


to  come  in  and  utilize  the  resources  that 
are  lying  waste.  They  realize  the  great 
benefits  to  the  whole  section  that  would 
accompany  a  large  increase  in  popula- 
tion. The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  one 
of  the  most  liberal  and  progressive  roads 
in  the  country.  It  is  liberal  not  from 
motives  of  philanthropy,  but  because  it 
pays.  On  this  principle  it  will  extend 
every  possible  facility  and  aid  to  farm- 
ers, manufacturers  and  merchants,  who 
may  settle  along  its  line.  It  is  seeking 
to  make  traffic,  and  it  recognizes  the 
fact  that  every  new  settler  is  a  future 
producer  of  traffic.  The  policy  of  the 
road  is  a  broad  and  far-sighted  one.  It 
looks  beyond  the  present.  In  the  truck- 
ing business,  for  instance,  in  which  it  is 
now  equalled  by  only  two  or  three  roads 
in  America,  it  was  a  pioneer  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  getting  vegetables  and 
fruits  to  the  Northern  markets  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  at  lowest  rates ;  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  care  and  liberality 
with  which  it  has  fostered  and  encour- 
aged this  industry  that  the  business  has 
grown  to  its  present  proportions.  And 
so  in  all  lines  of  freight  traffic,  shippers* 
who  use  this  road  will  receive  always 
not  only  equitable  but  liberal  treatment. 
Its  customers  become  its  friends  and 
advocates.  I  said  freight  traffic,  but 
the  same  general  policy  applies  likewise 
to  its  passenger  service.  From  the  most 
insignificant  local  train  to  the  superb 
vestibuled  "Florida  Special,"  now  known 
everywhere  as  one  of  the  finest  trains  in 
the  world,  the  effort  is  to  lighten  as 
much  as  can  possibly  be  done  the  dis- 
comforts and  annoyances  of  travel.  Mr. 
H.  Walters,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Kenly,  the  general  manager,  and  Mr. 
T.  M.  Emerson,  the  traffic  manager, 
have  their  offices  at  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
the  headquarters  of  the  system. 


SCANDINAVIAN   COLONIZATION    IN    THE   SOUTHEAST 

ATLANTIC   STATES. 


By  Olaf  Ellison. 


Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Southern  States 
it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  briefly 
summarize  some  data  apropos  to  the 
question  of  Scandinavian  immigration  to 
the  South,  and  more  especially  to  the 
Southeast  Atlantic  States.  The  immi- 
gration problem,  as  a  whole,  viewed  in 
its  relation  to  human  history  at  large 
and  its  various  phases  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  development,  has  in  it  a  far 
broader  and  deeper  significance  than  is 
generally  attributed  to  it.  The  ordinary 
manner  of  surveying  the  topic  is,  as  a 
rule,  that  of  the  practical  real-estate 
man ;  but  viewed  rightly  it  ramifies 
itself  into  every  branch  of  sociology 
and  affects  the  home,  and  ultimately  the 
State  or  commonwealth,  at  its  most 
vital  sources.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
space  at  my  disposal  to  enter  upon  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject,  however  fas- 
cinating it  is  to  the  student  and  the 
writer,  but  my  preface  has  this  justifica- 
tion :  Nearly  half  a  dozen  common- 
wealths of  the  Northwest  have  been 
formed  on  the  basis  of  an  extraordinarily 
heavy  immigration  from  Northwestern 
Europe — an  immigration  which  has 
proved  exceedingly  potential  in  every 
department  of  activity  in  all  of  those 
States,  and  yet  dates  back  barely  thirty- 
five  to  forty  years.  The  States  referred 
to  are  respectively  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  more 
conspicuously  the  two  Dakotas  and 
Minnesota.  In  the  three  last  named 
States  it  can  be  practically  said,  that 
approximately  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Scandinavian  in  origin.  And 
now  for  the  results  of  this,  let  these 
three  commonwealths  answer  for  them- 
selves. The  magnificent  cities  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  and  the  thousands 
of  minor  towns  and  villages  throughout 


that  entire  region  would,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  not  be  in  existence  but  for  the 
underlying  activity  of  the  quiet  unob- 
trusive toilers  hard  at  work  within  the 
respective  radius  of  20  to  300  miles 
of  these  many  towns  and  villages.  It  is 
the  toil,  then,  of  the  humble  immigrants, 
in  the  face,  too,  of  a  climate  far  more 
severe  than  they  were  originally  accus- 
tomed to,  that  has  created  these  pros- 
perous commonwealths  out  of  the  bleak 
prairies,  which  forty  years  ago  were 
practically  uninhabited.  To  the  ques- 
tions, then,  does  immigration  pay  ?  is  it 
desirable  ?  is  it  worth  while  to  make  an 
effort  to  obtain  it?  the  answer  is,  un- 
hesitatingly, yes,  provided  you  get  the 
right  kind  of  men  and  women. 

Many  and  conspicuous  are  the  reasons 
why  this  vast  stream  of  wealth-producers 
have  passed  by  the  smiling  regions  of 
the  Southeast  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
needless  for  a  man  from  the  West  to 
enlarge  upon  it,  for  the  intelligent  public 
of  the  South  is  fully  conversant  with  the 
causes  underlying  it.  But  a  period  has 
arrived  when  it  seems  practicable  and 
certainly  eminently  desirable  that  this 
valuable  live  current  of  intelligent  labor 
should  be  turned  into  new  channels. 
The  commercial  activity  and  intelligence 
of  the  South  has  never  been  so  keenly 
alive  to  this  problem  as  at  present. 

And  now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  class 
of  people  for  whom  it  is  proposed  to 
make  an  effort,  at  least,  to  invite  to  the 
beautiful  valleys,  mountain  slopes  and 
picturesque  coast  regions  of  the  South- 
east Atlantic. 

The  Scandinavian  people  of  the  North 
of  Europe  are  three  families  sprung 
from  one  root  with  apparently  identical 
yet  divergent  languages,  customs,  and 
history,  which  have  varied  according  to 
locality  and  surroundings.     In  the  main 
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they  can  be  characterized  as  follows : 
The  Norse  or  Norwegians  are  the  in- 
heritors of  one  of  the  most  wonderfully 
picturesque  regions  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  facing  the  North  Atlantic.  Like 
the  Argonauts  when  they  arrived  in 
California,  the  Norsemen  when  they  ar- 
rived in  Norway  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  could  proceed  no  further  by 
land  and  so  they  took  to  the  sea,  and 
the  sea  to  this  very  day  is  their  most 
typical  element.  No  finer  sailors,  no 
more  capable,  are  found  the  world  over. 
They  would  be  at  home  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  thousand-mile  long 
coast  of  the  South  Atlantic  border. 
They  would  make  valuable  sailors,  culti- 
vators of  land  on  a  small  scale,  pilots, 
ship-builders,  boat-builders,  fishermen, 
and  in  case  of  war  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable naval  reserves  that  any  nation 
could  depend  on.  Mother  nature  was 
more  generous  to  the  Swedes  ;  she  gave 
to  them  a  domain  of  greater  agricultur- 
al possibilities,  as  well  as  more  native 
elements  for  the  development  of  great 
industrial  resources ;  hence  they  are 
typically  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
nation.  The  Swedish  iron  mines  have 
been  celebrated  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  as  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Their  native  mechanical  skill  has  found 
a  high  illustration  in  this  country  in  the 
genius  of  John  Erickson.  As  agricul- 
turists they  have  been  a  wonderful 
power  in  the  Northwest.  Successive 
counties  redeemed  from  barren  wilder- 
ness attest  this. 

The  Danes  are  par  excellence  the 
most  and  capable  dairymen  horticul- 
turists of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
Danish  government  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  earliest  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to 
lead  oft  in  scientific  progressive  agri- 
culture, and  more  especially  in  the 
departments  of  horticulture  and  dairy- 
ing. The  consequence  is  that  nowhere 
in  Europe,  not  excepting  Germany,  can 
there  be  found  so  large  a  proportion  of 
thoroughly  competent  horticulturists  and 
expert  dairymen  as  in  that  little  kingdom 
of  the  North.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  as 
it  were,  that  to  a  great  extent  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  three  nationalities  supple- 
ment  and     complete    each    other.     In 


point  of  intelligence  and  general  educa- 
tion the  writer  speaks  with  confidence  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  surpassed  even  in 
all  the  well-known  culture  of  Germany. 
In  religion  they  are  Lutheran  Protest- 
ants to  a  man  ;  in  politics  their  leanings 
have  been  Republican,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  tariff  the  more  intelli- 
gent portion  of  them  are  low  tariff  men. 
While  to  begin  with,  undoubtedlv  there 
were  some  apprehensions  among  the 
native  Americans  in  the  Northwest  as  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  newcomers,  socially 
and  politically,  all  such  misgivings  have 
been  long  ago  dispelled.  The  present 
governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  is  a 
native  of  Norway,  and  two  of  the  pres- 
ent members  of  Congress  also  represent 
these  nationalities. 

It  is  singular  that  a  concerted 
and  earnest  movement  has  not 
already  been  made  towards  turning 
this  tide  of  immigration  to  the  South- 
east. The  Cumberland  plateaus,  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  the  coasts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  hills 
and  slopes  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  would  be  a  revelation  to  them. 
For  over  forty  years  these  people  have 
known  of  no  openings  in  the  Lhiited 
States  except  that  of  the  level  plain  of 
the  vast  prairies  of  the  West  and  North- 
west. It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
present  writer  to  go  into  details  of  how 
this  movement  should  be  conducted,  but 
that  the  time  is  opportune  for  such  an 
effort  becomes  clearer  every  day.  The 
present  total  population  of  Scandinavians 
in  the  Northwest  aggregates  about  one 
million,  scattered  between  Chicago,  111., 
and  Bismarck,  Dakota,  St.  Louis  South, 
Duluth  North.  Among  this  vast  popu- 
lation, one-half  of  which  have  been  set- 
tled in  these  regions  for  twenty 
odd  years,  a  new  generation  has  grown 
up  who  must  seek  lor  pastures  new, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  arable  agri- 
cultural regions  of  lands  outside  which 
must  be  irrigated  are  practically  taken 
up.  Right  here,  then,  is  a  field  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  among  this  Ameri- 
canized Scandinavian  element.  Then 
there  are  the  newcomers  proper,  who 
year  after  year  vary  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenly  thousand  annually, 
directly  from  the  old  countries,  which  by 
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legitimate  effort  may  also  be  turned  in 
this  direction. 

Apropos  to  the  whole  subject  of  Scan- 
dinavian immigration  to  the  Southeast, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  here  in 
this  connection  that  under  the  celebrated 
warrior  statesman,  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  a  settlement  was  made  by 
the  Swedes  on  the  coast  of  Delaware 
which  would  have  become  the  nucleus 
of  a  series  of  colonies  if  that  far-seeing 
patriot  had  lived.  He  was  extremely 
anxious  to  hold  his  own  in  the  New 
World  with  the  rest  of  the  great  powers 
in  Europe  at  that  time,  and  a  colony 
sent  out  in  two  or  three  vessels  were 
meant  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  sus- 
tained colonization  movement  from 
Sweden  to  this  very  portion  of  North 
America.  They  proved  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly apt  in  all  their  dealings  with 
the  Indians,  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
diplomacy  to  obtain  the  land,  and  became 
perfect  masters  of  the  situation,  but  in 
an  entirely  peaceable  manner.     Every- 


thing seemed  to  indicate  a  great  future 
for  the  new  movement,  when  suddenly 
their  noble  king  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  at  Lutzen,  Germany,  in  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  battles  of  the  "thirty 
years'  war."  That  put  an  end  to  the 
undertaking.  But  it  may  be  interesting 
to  notice  that  among  these  settlers  were 
the  ancestors  of  John  Morton  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  threw  the  casting  vote  for 
Pennsylvania  at  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  the  Swedish  Luther- 
an church,  which  still  contains  the 
Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia,  was  built 
by  the  descendants  of  that  early  Swed- 
ish colony. 

Considered  from  every  point  of  view, 
in  its  most  practical  and  in  its 
historical  bearings,  an  intelligent  and 
concerted  effort  for  the  furtherance 
of  Scandinavian  immigration  to  this 
entire  region  could  result  in  noth- 
ing but  good  to  all  concerned.  That 
such  an  effort  will  be  made,  and  speedily, 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  writer. 


POSSIBILITIES   IN    PRUSSIAN    IMMIGRATION. 


By   C.  M.  Marshall. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Southern 
States  I  reported  my  experience  after 
fifteen  years'  residence  on  a  farm  of 
Northwest  Georgia,  and  pointed  out  the 
opportunities  here  offered  to  the  immi- 
grant. A  few  words  now  about  the 
wants  of  the  people  in  the  old  home  in 
Prussia,  who  are  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  emigration.  I  refer  to  the  ex- 
clusively agricultural  parts  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Prussia  where  the  towns  are 
few  and  scattering,  supported  only  by 
country  trade  and  traffic  and  the  inferior 
offices  of  law  and  administration.  The 
farms  are  incorporated  as  estates  which 
cannot  be  subdivided,  of  rarely  less  than 
1000  acres  in  size,  representing,  with 
stock  and  improvements,  a  capital  of 
about  $100,000,  one-half  of  which  is 
probably  borrowed  capital  at  the  rate  of 
3  to  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
owner  usually  lives  on  his  farm  and 
personally  directs  the  management  of 
it.  As  a  rule,  only  where  several  farms 
belong  to  one  man  do  we  find  a  renter. 
The  farmers'  position  here  is  much  like 
that  of  the  Southern  planter  before  the 
war.  The  agricultural  laboring  class, 
although  well  cared  for,  is  under  much 
restriction  and  has  no  chance  to  rise  from 
its  position  of  dependency.  Among  a 
people  noted  for  its  love  of  country  life 
and  agricultural  pursuits  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  land  far  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply at  anything  like  remunerative 
prices. 

Georgia  offers  homes  and  fertile  lands 
to  all.  If  a  man  has  no  capital  he  can 
save  as  tenant  in  a  few  years  sufficient 
to  buy  and  stock  a  farm  of  his  own. 
Many  a  large  land-holder  would  give 
the  option  to  purchase  part  of  his  land, 
if  thereby  he  can  secure  good  tenants 
for  a  term,  and  be  willing  to  furnish 
them  with  the  necessary  stock  to  start 
with,  as  is  even  now  the  custom  with 
most  indifferent  labor. 


The  German  "country  gentleman"  on 
the  other  hand,  with  some  capital,  finds 
in  the  South  congenial  society  and  the 
opportunity  to  rebuild  on  the  old  plan- 
tation just  such  farms  or  estates  as  he 
loved  and  coveted  at  home.  What, 
then,  shall  we  do  to  bring  the  man  and 
his  opportunity  together  ? 

Licensed  emigration  agents,  or  rather 
touts  for  German  steamer  lines,  busily 
circulate  among  the  labor  class  in  these 
northern  parts  of  Prussia  and  induce 
many  to  invest  their  savings  in  a  pas- 
sage to  the  land  of  promise ;  the  fare, 
some  $50.00,  covering  passage  from  the 
nearest  port,  Stettin  or  Bremen  via 
New  York  or  Baltimore  to  some  West- 
ern city,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  being 
favorite  points. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that 
few  of  this  class  of  emigrants  have  any 
reasonable  preference  for  one  city  or 
another,  for  one  section  or  another,  but 
are  guided  in  their  choice  by  the  glib 
tongue  of  the  agent.  They  are  told 
that  in  the  West  they  will  find  thriving 
colonies  of  Germans  to  welcome  them, 
plenty  of  situations  paying  large  wages 
for  little  service,  and  many  other  bless- 
ings, real  or  fictitious,  in  this  land  of 
liberty.  This  is  generally  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  the  people  or  circum- 
stances they  are  going  to  join. 

The  agent  pockets  his  commission, 
so  much  per  head  for  every  steerage 
passenger,  and  the  result  does  not  con- 
cern him.  After  careful  sifting  a  few  of 
the  best  of  this  class  would  answer  as 
laborer  or  tenant  under  good  direction, 
provided  we  are  prepared  to  pay  them 
better  wages  and  place  them  on  better 
footing  than  our  present  laborers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  well-to-do 
class  of  Prussian  farmers  have  little 
affiliation  with  commercial  people.  They 
are  not  themselves  travelers,  and  they 
are  poorly  informed  about  life  and  con- 
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ditions  in  England  and  America.  Their 
journals  chronicle  the  exceptional  and 
sensational  occurrences  rather  than  the 
true  life  in  foreign  lands.  The  above- 
mentioned  agent  or  tout  does  not  aim 
to  reach  this  class.  Personal  contact 
and  influence,  and  correspondence  to 
their  papers  from  well-informed,  unques- 
tionable, reliable  authority  is  the  first 
requisite. 

Unlike  English  colonies  or  the  great 
West,  we  in  Georgia  have  neither  gov- 
ernment land  nor  railroad  grants  to 
offer.  In  having  to  deal  with  individual 
land -owners,  who  wish  to  sell  their 
property  with  the  biggest  profit,  the 
stranger  naturally  feels  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Besides,  in  case  of  German 
immigrants,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
settle  them  in  large  bodies  in  the  same 
section  where  they  can  enjoy  the  lan- 
guage, community  and  fellowship  of 
their  race.  Whether  we  expect  to  set- 
tle them  as  tenant,  or  to  sell  to  them 
our  lands,  we  must  offer  them  large  and 
contiguous  tracts. 

At  the  present  very  low  valuation  of 
Southern  farming  lands  and  the  mil- 
lions of  capital  reported  lying  idle  in  the 
North,  it  would  seem  that  syndicates  or 


large  land  companies  would  find  it 
profitable  to  buy  up  large  tracts,  and  by 
proper  representation  attract  settlers. 
While  the  average  yield  on  Western 
farms  has  decreased,  it  has  increased  in 
the  South.  The  fertility  of  our  lands 
has  not  been  exhausted  ;  the  underlying 
reserve  power  has  never  been  touched. 

But,  while  inviting  foreign  capital  and 
immigration,  Southern  people  should 
themselves  back  their  judgment  and 
prove  their  faith  in  their  land  and  the 
stability  in  their  government  not  only 
by  buying  waste  land  for  speculation, 
but  by  equipping  and  operating  their 
plantations. 

Agricultural  labor  is  no  harder  to 
control  than  labor  in  mine  and  factory, 
if  the  farmer  will  discriminate  in  pay  and 
treatment  between  the  good  and  worth- 
less labor.  Should  foreign  labor  still  be 
deemed  necessary,  it  can  be  brought 
South  as  easily  as  West. 

With  sufficient  capital  to  carry 
on  the  business,  and  with  men 
trained  in  the  different  branches  of 
agriculture,  we  will  get  a  better  income 
from  our  lands  than  is  now  realized  by 
railroads,  banks  or  factories,  which  ab- 
sorb most  of  the  capital  in  the  South. 


LETTERS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMERS, 
GIVING  THEIR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH— X. 


[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  tenth  instalment  in  the  series. 
These  communications  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  Northern  people  who  desire  to  know  more  about  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  what  is  being  accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  These  letters  were  written  for  the  most  part  by  practical 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these  settlers, 
as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


Advantages  and  Opportunities  of  North= 
ern  Louisiana. 

W.  E.  Stearns,  Rowen,  Ontario, 
Canada. — My  first  visit  to  Louisiana 
was  made  about  the  ist  of  March,  1893, 
when  I  spent  three  weeks  in  careful 
investigation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Macon  Ridge,  with  the  result 
that  before  leaving  I  purchased  a 
plantation.  During  my  stay  there  I  ex- 
amined pretty  thoroughly  the  ridge  for 
about  ten  to  twelve  miles  each  way  from 
Delhi,  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
any  material  difference  in  the  soil  or 
timber,  both  of  which  are  exceptionally 
and  uniformly  good.  At  that  time  the 
pasture  was  good  and,  although  no  pains 
seem  to  have  been  taken  to  care  for  or 
shelter  the  stock  during  the  winter,  they 
were  really  in  better  condition  than 
stock  in  the  North.  I  satisfied  myself 
that  there  are  only  from  one  to  two 
months  in  the  year  when  stock  need 
either  attention  or  shelter. 

The  soil  is  a  dark  chocolate  colored 
loam,  which  reminds  me  of  our  rich 
gardens.  It  is  entirely  free  from  stones 
or  rocks,  easily  worked,  porous  and 
wonderfully  fertile,  producing  cotton, 
corn,  rye,  millet,  oats,  peas,  etc.,  in 
abundance. 

The  timber  is  principally  oak  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  hickory,  ash,  etc.,  of  fine 
quality  on  the  ridge,  and  gum,  tupelo, 
pecan,  etc.,  on  the  second  bottom  lands. 
Plenty  of  good  water  is  obtainable,  and 


the  general  appearance  of  the  people  and 
the  testimony  of  Northern  people  who 
have  lived  there  for  some  time,  satisfied 
me  that  the  climate  was  not  only  health- 
ful but  very  much  so.  These  were  the 
impressions  formed  at  the  time. 

On  the  first  of  October  I  went  down 
again,  taking  my  wife  with  me  to  see 
how  she  would  like  it.  This  time  we 
spent  three  weeks  in  the  endeavor  to 
fully  satisfy  ourselves,  and  although  my 
wife  has  for  a  long  time  been  troubled 
with  asthma  she  had  only  one  attack 
after  the  first  night  while  we  were  there. 
We  found  the  climate  very  agreeable, 
the  people  hospitable  and  kind,  the  col- 
ored people  quiet  and  harmless,  resem- 
bling in  their  actions  playful  overgrown 
children,  grass  in  abundance  on  the 
roadsides,  in  the  fields,  all  over  old 
unworked  clearings,  and  even  in  the 
less  frequented  streets.  I  saw  mules 
from  the  loaded  wagons  turned  loose, 
feeding  on  the  rich  grass  on  the  sides  of 
the  back  streets.  That  plenty  of  good 
hay  could  be  had  for  the  simple  cutting 
and  saving,  there  no  longer  remained  a 
doubt  on  my  mind. 

Although  the  lands  are  poorly  culti- 
vated they  produce  wonderful  crops. 
Pears,  plums,  quinces,  and  peaches  of  a 
fine  quality  grow  to  an  enormous  size 
and  yield  great  crops.  All  the  small 
fruits  seem  to  succeed  finely.  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  that  large  money  could 
be  made  from  fruit-growingf  alone.     It 
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seems  strange  that  lands  that  can  be 
bought  at  $10  to  $15,  well  cleared,  rent 
readily  at  $3  to  $4  per  acre,  but  it  is  never- 
theless a  fact.  The  entire  acreage  of  my 
purchase  is  now  rented  at  17^2  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

Land  as  good  as  our  best  in  Canada, 
which  is  worth  from  $40  to  $60  per  acre, 
can  be  had  at  from  $7  to  $10  per  acre. 
The  crop  off  an  acre  of  the  Macon 
Ridge  land  will  bring  in  the  market 
there    much    more   than  in  the   North. 

In  Canada  lands  worth  $30  to  $70 
per  acre  are  used  for  pasture  and  some 
profit  is  realized.  In  Louisiana  equally 
good  grass  land  can  be  had  at  from  $6 
to  $10  per  acre.  In  the  North  a  man 
has  to  feed  and  house  his  stock  during 
the  winter ;  in  Louisiana  they  will  do 
well  in  the  canebrakes  except  one  or 
two  months  in  the  year.  With  an 
equally  good  market  for  the  meat,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  the  difference  in  pro- 
fits. I  am  satisfied  that  pork  can  be 
raised  there  for  2  cents  per  pound. 

I  am  convinced  that  insects  and  rep- 
tiles are  not  as  plentiful  as  in  an  equally 
new  portion  of  the  North.  I  have  lived 
for  many  years  in  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Canada  and  feel  free 
to  make  the  comparison.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  more  we  investi- 
gated the  more  we  were  pleased. 

The  opportunities  for  men  of  small 
means  are  too  good  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  I  would  advise  those  interested  or 
on  the  lookout  for  such  chances  to  lose 
no  time,  because  such  land  must  necessa- 
rily double  in  value  in  a  very  short  time. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  for  people  to  believe  without 
seeing  that  such  opportunities  exist,  but 
it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  and,  as  the  cost 
of  the  trip  is  comparatively  small,  it  will 
pay  to  go  down  to  see  the  country  as  I 
did.  They  will  then  satisfy  themselves 
that  I  am  not  over  sanguine. 

Sou  hern  Texas. 

W.  H.  Turner,  Quincy,  Bee  county, 
Texas. — I  came  to  this  county  in 
January,  1892,  with  my  family.  Landed 
here  with  about  $300,  with  every- 
thing to  buy.  Bought  eighty  acres  of 
raw  land,  all  on  time.     Paid  ten  dollars 


an  acre,  but  got  a  choice  tract.  The 
Land  Company  furnished  the  material 
and  I  the  labor  for  improving.  First 
year  on  sod  and  a  dry  year  I  made 
seven  bales  of  cotton  and  plenty  of  po- 
tatoes, peas,  turnips,  and  other  vege- 
tables. Could  not  pay  anything  on  my 
interest  or  principle  first  year,  but  got 
extension  of  time  and  made  enough  to 
pay  up  store  bills  and  other  debts. 
Second  year,  1893,  made  twenty-one 
bales  of  cotton  and  300  bushels  of  corn 
off  of  fifteen  acres.  Made  and  gathered 
all  the  cotton  with  my  own  family. 
Turned  in  eight  bales  of  cotton  as  a 
payment  on  my  land  and  had  plenty 
left  for  living  expenses  last  year  and 
and  almost  enough  to  make  a  crop  this 
year.  Can  get  credit  by  giving  chattel 
security.  My  soil  is  dark  sandy  resting 
on  a  clay  subsoil  and  is  rich  and  pro- 
ductive ;  also  lays  level ;  requires  no  fer- 
tilizing. My  land  was  part  prairie  and 
part  brush  and  timber.  Have  cleared 
and  put  our  fifty  acres  into  cultivation 
on  my  place  with  my  own  force  and  rent 
some  adjoining  lands.  My  health  has 
improved  wonderfully  ;  used  to  be  both- 
ered with  rheumatism.  This  is  the  finest 
and  healthiest  climate  I  ever  lived  in. 
The  land  is  easy  and  pleasant  to  work. 
They  say  the  past  two  are  the  dryest 
years  since  the  war. 

"Beats  the  World  in  Clover  and  Fruit." 

D.  H.  Watson,  Cabool,  Texas  county, 
Mo. — Having  came  from  Northern  Iowa 
to  Southern  Missouri  my  opinion  might 
possibly  be  of  some  benefit  to  your 
readers.  I  left  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
December,  1885,  during  a  blizzard  and 
arrived  the  next  day  at  Cabool,  where 
the  birds  were  singing  and  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly.  I  have  ever  since 
made  my  home  here  on  the  Ozarks. 
I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  change. 
Land  is  cheap  and  productive.  The 
climate  is  delightful.  We  have  fine 
timber,  line  water,  and  good  range  for 
both  cattle  and  hogs ;  while  we  have 
the  finest  fruit  and  clover  country  the 
sun  ever  shone  on.  This  region  of 
country,  comprising  parts  of  South 
Missouri  and  North  Arkansas  has  justly 
earned  the  title  of  "The  land  of  the  big 
red  apple."    Our  lands  are  covered  with 
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the  finest  of  timber,  consisting  of  pine, 
white,  post  and  black  oak,  hickory,  elm, 
walnut,  paw-paw,  and  gum.  Our  hills 
are  covered  with  excellent  grasses.  This, 
together  with  our  fine  climate,  the  short- 
ness of  our  winters,  our  freedom  from 
blizzards,  and  our  springs  and  streams 
of  pure  water,  make  this  country  an 
ideal  one  for  the  stock  raiser.  We  have 
in  our  county  a  population  of  19,500 
of  prosperous  and  progressive  people, 
114  school-houses,  ninety  Sunday- 
schools,  and  a  fair  supply  of  churches 
of  almost  all  denominations.  Corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
grow  to  perfection  here,  while  we  can 
beat  the  world  on  clover  and  fruit. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  all 
small  fruits  grow  fine  here.  We  have 
8000  acres  of  government  lands  in  our 
county,  besides  thousands  of  acres  of 
cheap  raw  lands  that  can  be  bought  for 
two  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  acre,  part 
cash,  balance  on  time  to  suit  purchaser. 

Can  Never  Regret  Having  Hoved  South. 

J.  G.  Whitlock,    John    Station,  N. 
C. — I  was  born  and  raised   in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  several  years  ago 
I    came  to   North  Carolina  and  settled 
on    a    farm,  about  fifty  miles  south   of 
Fayetteville,  near  the  line  of   the  Cape 
JFear    and     Yadkin     Valley    Railroad. 
Here   the    people    are    courteous,   kind 
and  sociable.     The  locality  in  which  I 
live  is  a  level  country,  not  thickly  set- 
tled,  though    we    have    the   advantage 
of  preaching  by  all  the  different  denomi- 
nations.    The    schools    are   good    and 
accessible,  and  a  more  pleasant  country 
to  live  in  would  be  hard  to  find.     What 
we  need  is  more  people  to  settle  here — 
there  are   lands   waiting   for  the  toiler. 
Here  the  soil  is  capable  of  various  pro- 
ducts :   wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice  and  other 
cereals.     Truck  farming  might  be  made 
profitable,  though  cotton   has  been  our 
staple  crop.     The  farmer  is  turning  his 
attention  to  home  supplies,  which  will 
continue    to    engage    his    energies    to 
a  greater  extent  as  he  finds  that  to  sell 
all  and  buy  all  does  not  pay.     The  seas- 
ons here  are  different  from  what  they 
are  in  the  North.     There  they  are  uni- 
form from  planting  time  until   time  to 
pet  throup-fi  p-atherinp;  when  the  farmer 


must,  figuratively  speaking,  be  on  the 
shelf  till  spring  comes  and  wakes  him 
up  again.  Here  we  have  a  climate 
where  the  sun  shines  from  the  first  of 
January  until  the  last  of  December, 
and  we  have  in  North  Carolina  all  that 
a  kind  Providence  has  bestowed  on  any 
people.  I  can  never  regret  having 
made  North  Carolina  my  home. 

Has  Tried  It  Twenty=three  Years. 

M.  V.  B.  Ake,  Cedartown,  Ga.— I 
came  to  this  section  of  the  South  (Polk 
county,  Ga.)  in  the  fall  of  1870.  The 
first  two  years  I  was  engaged  in  the  iron 
business.  In  the  fall  of  1872  I  pur- 
chased the  plantation  on  which  I  now 
reside,  and  which  is  located  two  miles 
south  of  Cedartown,  and  for  twenty-one 
years  I  have  been  a  Georgia  farmer.  I 
have  never  regretted  the  change  I  made 
from  the  cold  North  to  the  sunny  South. 

I  have  a  beautiful  Southern  home 
with  delightful  surroundings.  There  is 
no  better  farming  country  than  can  be 
found  right  here  in  North  Georgia. 
The  soil  is  rich,  principally  red  clay 
mixed  with  sand,  and  will  grow  every 
kind  of  product  that  can  be  raised  in 
the  North  ;  besides  we  have  the  advant- 
age of  that  section  in  that  we  can  pro- 
duce cotton,  sugar  cane  and  other  crops 
that  need  a  warm  climate. 

Our  lands  are  susceptible  of  a  high 
cultivation,  being  quick  to  respond  to  a 
thorough  system  of  tilling  and  fertiliz- 
ing, besides  being  much  easier  farmed 
than  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  sea- 
sons are  much  longer,  giving  more  time 
for  preparation.  Our  people  are  intelli- 
gent and  refined  and  very  sociable,  and 
are  always  glad  to  welcome  any  who 
may  desire  to  cast  their  lot  with  them. 
The  county  is  prohibition,  hence  no  bar- 
rooms can  be  found  in  Cedartown. 

To  any  who  may  wish  to  come  South 
I  will  say,  with  the  experience  and  ob- 
servation of  twenty-three  years,  they 
could  make  no  mistake  in  locating  in 
this  community.  The  South  needs  more 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  A  number  of 
good,  thrifty  farmers  with  a  little  capital 
to  invest  in  a  small  farm  could  secure 
land  in  this  county  at  reasonable  prices. 
Of  course  the  nearer  the  county  seat 
(Cedartown)   the  higher   the  value.     I 
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think  most  of  our  land  owners  are  will- 
ing to  divide  their  farms  into  smaller 
ones  and  sell  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
there  is  no  better  time  to  buy  than 
during  the  present  financial  pressure. 

"As   Desirable  a  Country  as  there  is  on 

the  Face  of  the  Earth." 

> 

H.  E.  Fitts,  Aberdeen,  Miss. — I  was 
born  and  raised  in  Northern  Ohio, 
served  three  years  in  the  army,  came 
South  in  the  fall  of  1865  and  have  lived 
in  Mississippi  since  1870.  In  all  that 
time  I  have  never  heard  one  word  to 
wound  my  feelings  on  account  of  my 
being  a  Northern  man  and  a  Federal 
soldier ;  in  fact,  the  warmest  friends  of 
my  life  are  among  those  who  "wore  the 
gray." 

While  I  do  not  consider  this  country 
or  any  other  a  paradise,  I  do  consider 
it  a  far  more  congenial  climate  than  that 
of  the  North  and  West.  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  read  of  blizzards  than  to  be 
in  them.  There  are  but  few  days  of 
the  year  too  cold  to  do  out-door  work 
here,  and  while  we  have  long  summers 
the  heat  is  not  as  oppressive  as  in  the 
North.  My  first  year  in  Mississippi  I 
worked  all  the  summer  in  the  field. 

I  think  the  health  of  this  country 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  and  as  far  as  soil  is 
concerned  we  have  a  great  variety — 
black  prairie,  post  oak,  hummock,  sandy 
loam  and  clay — varying  in  richness.  At 
this  particular  point  (Aberdeen)  we  have 
as  fine  artesian  water  as  there  is  on 
earth. 

The  products  of  this  region  are 
varied.  While  cotton  has  been  king, 
the  people  are  turning  more  to  grain, 
grasses  and  stock,  all  of  which  do  well. 
I  have  raised  as  fine  red  clover  here  as 
I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  As  to 
church  privileges,  in  all  towns  you  will 
find  nearly  every  denomination  repre- 
sented. At  this  place  we  have  six 
different  churches.  The  buildings  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  town  of  its 
size  anywhere,  and  besides  there  are 
four  churches  for  colored  people.  In 
the  country  the  church  privileges  would 
not  be  so  good,  but  in  nearly  every 
neighborhood  you  will  find  a  church 
and    schoolhouse.      We    have    a    free 


school  five  months  in  the  year,  while  in 
towns  we  have  graded  schools  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  section. 

Socially,  the  people  are  kind-hearted 
and  generous,  always  ready  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  anyone  coming 
among  them.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a 
person's  conduct  and  moral  bearing  gov- 
ern the  treatment  he  receives.  Politi- 
cally, the  people  are  largely  one  way, 
owing  to  the  race  question  ;  still,  they 
accord  to  every  man  the  right  to  his 
political  convictions,  and  he  will  be  pro- 
tected in  his  political  rights.  Times 
have  changed  very  perceptibly  in  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  I  predict  for  this 
country,  that  with  a  change  from  "all 
cotton"  to  diversified  crops  and  a  liberal 
influx  of  Northern  capital  and  energy,  a 
degree  of  prosperity  never  before  at- 
tained. I  believe  that  when  this  country 
is  settled  up  with  medium-sized  farms 
with  their  owners  living  on  them,  im- 
proving and  beautifying  and  making 
each  farm  self-sustaining,  with  cotton  as 
a  surplus,  then,  indeed,  will  we  have  a 
beautiful  South,  and  as  desirable  a  coun- 
try to  live  in  as  there  is  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  and  this,  I  honestly  believe, 
is  the  future  of  the  sunny  South. 

Northern  Mississippi. 


Berry,     Corinth,     Miss. — 
seventy     acres      of     land 


W.     S. 
I      bought 

two  miles  from  Corinth,  Miss.,  for 
which  I  paid  $600.  I  moved  here 
in  October,  1892,  and  after  one  year's 
stay  here  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  country. 

Having  lived  all  my  life  in  Iowa, 
(except  a  few  years  in  Kansas,)  and 
having  traveled  extensively  in  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, will  say  that  this  place  suits  me 
the  best  of  all.  I  would  not  give  my  place 
here  for  any  place  in  the  North  that  I 
ever  saw  of  the  same  size  and  similar 
location  and  improvements,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  go  and  live  on  it  ten  years. 

One  Summer's  Experience. 

Thomas  S.  Page,  Avon  Park,  Fla. — 
My  experience  in  South  Florida  dates 
only  from  April,  1893,  at  which  time  I 
came  to  Avon  Park  to  visit  an  old  friend 
of  mine  and  see  what  there  was  here.     I 
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was  completely  captured  by  this  mag- 
nificently beautiful  lake  country,  and 
surrendering  all  my  previous  prejudices 
I  bought  ten  acres  and  went  to  work. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  the  climate  and 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  summer 
months  so  enjoyable.  At  no  time  have 
I  felt  the  prostration  of  heat  as  we  do 
at  the  North,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the 
ever  present  trade  winds  of  the  ocean. 
We  are  not  bothered  to  death  or  the 
insane  asylum  by  mosquitoes  or  gnats 
or  flies  ;  and  as  to  insects  or  snakes  no 
section  of  the  United  States  has  less. 
I  came  here  from  Akron,  Ohio, — a 
grand  State, — but  the  climate  is  too  cold 
for  me  and  here  I  am  contented. 

"Can  Raise  Anything." 

Frank  Moore,  Oak  Grove,  Ala. — 
After  having  resided  in  New  York, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  California  and 
Arizona,  and  traveled  extensively  in 
most  parts  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
Alabama  offers  better  inducements  to 
settlers  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  I  have  lived  here  three  years  ; 
am  starting  a  fruit  farm  and  think  the 
climate  and  soil  especially  adapted  to 
fruit  and  vines  ;  think  grapes  can  be 
raised  in  this  locality  as  successfully  as 
in  California,  and  sell  for  much  better 
prices.  Everything  is  in  favor  of  the 
cultivation  of  small  fruits  and  berries — 
climate,  soil  and  market. 

And  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  this 
locality,  I  will  back  it  against  any  place 
in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  beat.  One 
coming  here  will  find  the  people  the 
same  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
no  better  or  worse,  as  far  as  I  can  see ; 
one  enjoys  the  same  privileges  here  as 
in  the  North,  East  or  West,  and  all  this 
country  wants  is  development,  to  make 
it  one  of  the  very  finest  parts  of  the 
world.  Why  so  much  good  land  should 
remain  idle,  while  other  places  that  con- 
not  compare  with  this  section  in  natural 
advantages  are  rapidly  settling  up,  is  a 
mystery  to  me.  Here  a  man  can  get 
land  cheap  ;  has  a  good  healthful  cli- 
mate and  one  of  the  best  markets  for 
everything  he  can  raise,  and  I  will  say 
right  here  that  he  can  raise  anything 
here  with  proper  care. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  talking 


of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Oak 
Grove,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Mobile. 
Other  places  here  in  Southern  Alabama 
may  be  just  as  good,  perhaps  better,  but 
I  am  writing  about  the  part  I  know  by 
experience.  Any  one  coming  here  can- 
not help  being  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  he  must  do  well  if  he  tries. 

"Fewer  Political  Squabbles  Than  in  the 
North." 

A.  N.  Williams,  Citronelle,  Ala. — 
My  experience  in  the  South  has  been 
very  satisfactory  (have  been  here  five 
years.)  I  consider  our  public  school  at 
Citronelle  second  to  none  in  towns  of 
the  same  size  in  Illinois.  Our  social 
circle  here  is  also  in  the  first  rank ;  we 
have  a  social  club  composed  of  our  best 
young  men  and  they  are  getting  up 
some  very  enjoyable  evening  entertain- 
ments. 

As  for  church  privileges,  we  have 
three  denominations  that  hold  regular 
services.  In  climate,  we  have  all  that 
one  can  desire,  mild  winters  and  pleasant 
summers ;  the  thermometer  here  has 
not  registered  over  97  degrees  in  five 
years.  I  have  seen  fewer  political 
squabbles  here  than  I  ever  saw  in  the 
same  length  of  time  in  the  North. 

The  soil  is  the  easiest  worked  and 
will  yield  as  good  returns  as  any  soil  I 
ever  saw,  if  properly,  handled.  What 
one  wants  here  is  intensive  diversified 
farming.  I  find  that  one  can  grow 
almost  anything  here  that  can  be  grown 
anywhere,  if  properly  handled.  On 
most  of  our  ground  we  make  two  crops 
a  year.  Some  of  our  Northern  friends 
think  that  because  we  do  not  grow  the 
same  crops  here  that  they  do  there  we 
are  not  farming,  but  what  we  say  is 
come  and  see  for  yourselves. 

No   Northern   Man  Who   Has   Not   Been 
Financially  Benefited  by  the  South. 

P.  S.  Lovell,  Crowley,  La. — Being 
tired  of  the  cold  winters  of  Michigan,  I 
determined  to  locate  in  the  South. 
After  investigating  different  localities,  I 
decided  that  Southwestern  Louisiana 
was  the  place  for  me,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1S91  I  settled  at  Crowley,  in  Acadia 
Parish,  and  have  never  regretted  the 
change. 
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There  are  more  opportunities  for  the 
profitable  investment  of  capital  in  South- 
western Louisiana  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States  with  which 
I  am  familiar.  The  man  of  moderate 
means  can,  by  thrift  and  economy,  much 
more  easily  secure  a  competence  here 
than  in  the  North. 

While  in  this  locality  rice  is  our  main 
crop,  corn  and  cane  do  equally  well ; 
everything  needed  for  good  living, 
except  wheat,  can  be  grown  here.  Gar- 
dens flourish  the  year  round,  there  being 
no  month  in  which  fruit  and  vegetables 
may  not  be  gathered.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds,  including  peaches,  pears,  plums, 


apricots,  figs,  oranges  and  berries  grow 
luxuriantly. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  stock  country. 
The  pine  lands  equal  those  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  and  can  at  present  be 
bought  very  cheaply.  This  country 
offers  inviting  opportunities  for  manu- 
facturers. Acadia  Parish  is  rapidly  fill- 
ing up  with  Northern  and  Western 
people  ;  they  have  found  the  climate  an 
exceptionally  healthy  one,  and  have  had 
the  kindest  of  treatment  from  their 
Southern  neighbors.  In  the  whole 
parish  I  know  of  no  Northern  man  who 
has  not  been  financially  benefited  by 
the  change. 
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Water. 

The  thoughtful  and  scholarly  article  of 
Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  entitled  "Malaria, 
Superstition  and  the  Water  Problem," 
which  was  published  in  the  April  issue  of 
this  magazine,  has  attracted  wide-spread 
attention.  Mr.  Randall  argues  convinc- 
ingly that,  in  many  cases,  "mal-aqua?*  has 
been  mistaken  for  malaria;  and  supports 
his  argument  by  a  great  weight  of  testi- 
mony educed  from  the  experiences  of  the 
South  and  his  personal  knowledge  of  that 
section,  and  also  from  carefully  observed 
and  collected  experiences  of  other  locali- 
ties and  lands.  His  article  is  most  inter- 
esting, not  only  from  a  sanitary  and  hy- 
gienic standpoint,  but  as  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture as  well.     Having  conclusively  proved 


that  polluted  water  is  responsible  for 
many  diseases  which  have  been  attributed 
to  atmospheric  exhalations,  Mr.  Randall 
suggests  the  remedy — artesian  wells  ;  and, 
in  cases  where  this  is  not  practicable,  an 
expedient  within  reach  of  all — boiled 
water. 

In  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and 
other  sections  of  the  South,  artesian  wells 
have  proved  a  magical  and  efficient  reme- 
dy or  preventive  against  the  scourge 
known  as  malaria.  Localities  have  been 
transformed  from  dread  and  pestilential 
swamps  to  healthful  and  desirable  settle- 
ments. 

The  importance  of  the  character  of 
water  cannot  be  over-estimated  ;  that  it  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  "ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to"  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  the 
South  has  suffered  long  and  much  in  con- 
sequence of  this  stigma  is  a  melancholy 
fact ;  that  she  is  now  awaking  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy  within  easy  reach  is 
an  omen  of  prosperity  which  cannot  fail 
to  command  attention. 

The  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health 
has  taken  the  matter  up  officially,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  has  issued  a  circu- 
cular  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

"The  evidence  that  malarial  diseases 
are  introduced  into  the  system,  in  many 
if  not  most  instances,  through  the  medium 
of  the  drinking  water  is,  to  my  mind, 
conclusive.  The  water  containing  the 
germs  or  plasmodia  is  surface  or  super- 
ficial soil  water.  Those  living  in  malarial 
districts  who  confine  themselves  to  water 
from  cisterns  or  wells  driven  or  bored 
beneath  the  stratum  of  marl  or  impervious 
clay — in  other  words,  beyond  the  water 
which  soaks  down  from  the  surface — are 
to  a  large  extent  free  from  attacks.  If  the 
people  of  our  eastern  counties  could  be 
generally  convinced  of  this  fact  and  there- 
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by  induced  to  act  upon  it,  the  health  con- 
ditions of  that  really  fine  section  would  be 
revolutionized  for  the  better." 

A  Brilliant  But  Misguided  Contemporary. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  com- 
menting editorially  on  a  statement  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  "the  only  part  of 
the  country  which  seems  disposed  at 
present  to  invite  or  encourage  immigra- 
tion is  the  South,"  says  : 

"It  would  be  a  very  interesting  fact,  if 
it  were  a  fact,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  South 
is  inviting  or  encouraging  immigration  so 
far  as  we  know.  It  is  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate experiences  of  this  part  of  the  country 
that  it  is  credited  as  a  section  with  every- 
thing that  is  done  by  anybody  in  it.    *   *   * 

"  'The  South'  is  not  worrying  itself 
about  immigration.  It  is  neither  encour- 
aging immigration  nor  discouraging  immi- 
gration. A  few  well-meaning  persons  and 
papers,  here  and  there,  are  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  it  is  their  special  mission 
to  develop  'the  South'  in  that  way,  and 
they  exert  themselves  very  actively  by 
getting  together  and  parsing  resolutions 
and  appointing  committees  and  commis- 
sioners about  once  a  year  on  an  average. 
Their  enthusiasm  breaks  out  every  spring, 
and  usually  exhausts  itself  before  hot 
weather.  Quinine  does  not  ward  it  off, 
and  failure  does  not  chill  it." 

The  ''few  persons  and  papers  here  and 
there"  are  nearly  every  paper  in  the 
South,  bankers,  lawyers,  merchants,  rail- 
road officers  in  every  part  of  the  South, 
boards  of  trade,  business  leagues,  com- 
mercial clubs  and  other  like  bodies  in 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns.  There  is 
hardly  a  daily  paper  of  any  prominence  in 
the  whole  South  that  is  not  earnestly  and 
persistently  urging  the  value  and  desira- 
bility of  a  properly  guarded  immigration. 
With  all  the  papers  in  the  South  (except 
the  News  and  Courier)  and  all  the  busi- 
ness organizations  clamoring  for  immigra- 
tion, with  immigration  and  colonization 
companies  being  formed  all  over  the 
South,  with  farmers  holding  meetings  to 
discuss  the  best  methods  by  which  a  more 
enlarged  immigration  movement  may  be 
brought  about,  it  is  very  funny  to  read  in 
the  News  and  Courier  that  the  South  is  not 
inviting  immigration.    The  News  and  Cou- 


rier doesn't  know  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  South  in  the  last  year  or  two.  It 
would  better  come  out  of  its  cave  and  get 
in  contact  with  the  world. 

Or,  maybe  the  News  and  Courier  means 
that  these  "exceptional  and  vociferous" 
advocates  of  immigration,  even  if  they 
comprise  all  the  South,  except  the  News 
and  Courier,  do  not  represent  the  South — 
the  News  and  Courier  is  the  South. 

The  News  and  Courier  would  be  one  of 
the  finest  papers  in  the  country  if  it  were 
not  a  mossback.  It  is  bright,  original  and 
always  interesting,  and  its  editorials  make 
most  entertaining  reading.  It's  a  pity 
that  its  brilliant  talents  are  devoted  to  an 
antagonism  of  progress. 

Come   South. 

A  dispatch  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  says 
of  the  Western  part  of  that  State  : 

"The  people  of  that  section  are  illy  pre- 
pared to  withstand  another  crop  failure. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  are  without  means  to 
buy  provisions  to  tide  them  over  another 
year,  and  the  prospects  of  another  failure 
will  force  many  to  leave  the  country. 

"State  Senator  Wilcockson,  of  Logan 
county,  said  to  day  that  the  people  of  that 
region  would  have  to  leave  and  abandon 
the  prairies  for  stock  ranches  if  the  crops 
failed  again  this  year.  The  people  have 
held  on  with  the  hope  that  the  climatic 
conditions  would  change,  but  they  can  re- 
main no  longer,  and  will  be  forced  to  leave 
before  another  cold  winter  comes. 

"Thousands  of  farmers  have  lost  all 
they  possessed  by  remaining  in  Western 
Kansas  waiting  for  a  crop.  Year  after 
year  they  have  seen  their  corn  and  wheat 
withered  by  the  hot  winds,  while  they 
have  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  all 
their  surplus  stock  to  get  money  to  buy 
bread  and  seed." 

"Look   here,  upon  this  picture  and   on 

this."   The  great  West  parched  by  drought, 

impoverished  by  the  failure  of  her  staple 

crops,  threatened  by  famine,    her  people 

discouraged,  depressed,  depleted  in  purse, 

compelled  to  seek  other  homes  and  begin 

life's  battle  anew.    The  South,  on  the  other 

hand,  has  been  spared  all  such   disaster. 

Her  generous  soil  has  responded   and   is 

responding  richly  to  the  invitation  of  the 

toiler;  her  fields  of  waving  grain  ripen  in 
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due  season  ;  her  orchards  teem  with  lus- 
cious fruits ;  her  truck-gardens  display 
varied  and  amazing  produce  ;  her  staple 
fields  of  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco  furnish, 
unimpaired,  the  exports  upon  which  other 
sections  rely;  her  great  water-power 
awaits  the  stimulus  of  the  manufacturer's 
touch ;  her  harbors  and  seaports  invite 
increased  communication  with  other  lands 
through  the  medium  of  commerce. 

The  South  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
hope,  the  land  of  prospect. 

"Honest,  Steady,  Persistent"  Adver= 
tising. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  Assistant  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  in 
an  address  before  the  business  men  of 
Hammond,  La.,  on  how  best  to  promote 
immigration,  had  this  to  say  about  adver- 
tising : 

"Be  persistent.  Even  railroad  com- 
panies are  sometimes  spasmodic  in 
their  methods  of  advertising,  but  the 
policy  is  wrong.  Keep  the  good  qualities 
of  your  people  and  the  advantages  of  your 
town  and  State  constantly  and  persist- 
ently before  the  people  of  the  great  North- 
west, and  the  result  will  be,  not  a  boom, 
but  a  steady  immigration  of  the  better 
classes,  who  will  make  good  citizens,  and 
who  will  help  to  further  develop  the 
country.  *  *  *  Immigration  conven- 
tions throughout  the  South  are  becoming 
quite  popular,  and  from  the  mass  of  talk 
and  the  usual  enthusiastic  resolutions  at 
such  gatherings,  will  come  some  good, 
but  what  we  must  rely  upon  to  secure  the 
highest  type  of  immigrants  is  an  honest, 
steady  and  persistent  advertising  through- 
out the  Northwest  of  your  real  advan- 
tages." 

Scandinavian  Immigration. 

In  this  issue  we  publish  an  interesting 
article  on  "Scandinavian  Colonization  in 
the  Southeast  Atlantic  States." 

These  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe 
have  been  for  centuries  a  prolific  hive  from 
which  have  gone  forth  successive  swarms 
of  emigrants  who  have  established  colonies 
and  founded  governments  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.  In  these  days  of  peaceful 
migration,  however,  they  no  longer  estab- 
lish themselves  in  any  chosen  locality  by 


military  conquest,  as  in  the  earlier  ages. 
The  Scandinavian  races  are  enterprising, 
eager  for  improvement  and  undaunted  by 
difficulties.  They  are  vigorous  in  mind 
and  body,  and  they  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  surroundings  and  circumstances. 
Through  all  their  history  they  have  been 
remarkably  successful  in  organization  and 
have  always  manifested  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  order  and  good  government. 
Their  immigration  to  the  South  in  large 
numbers  is  a  consummation  to  be  desired 
and  to  be  worked  for. 

A  National  Exposition  at  Washington. 

The  bill  offered  by  Senator  Walsh,  of 
Georgia,  looking  to  the  establishing  in 
Washington  of  a  permanent  exposition  of 
the  productions  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  should  meet  with  the  unqualified 
commendation  and  encouragement  of  the 
South.  This  is  exactly  the  opportunity 
the  South  needs.  In  grain,  minerals, 
fruits,  in  natural  productions  of  every 
kind,  it  can  challenge  competition,  and 
a  comparison  of  its  products  with  those 
of  other  sections  must  result  in  advantage 
to  her.  Such  an  exposition  would  be  of 
incalculably  more  benefit  to  the  South  than 
one  made  up  exclusively  of  Southern  exhib- 
its, which,  however  colossal  in  scope  and 
creditable  in  character,  would  lack  the 
great  advantage  of  contrast.  Nothing  is 
rightly  known  except  by  comparison ;  it 
is  the  power  that  presents  and  determines, 
that  emphasizes  form  and  size  and  color 
by  introducing  other  form  and  size  and 
color  in  such  relation  as  to  make  apparent 
the  similarities  and  dissimilarities.  The 
South  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  com- 
parison of  its  resources  with  those  of 
other  sections.  Such  a  comparison  will 
emphasize  its  infinitely  greater  adantages. 

Labor's  Worst  Enemy. 

The  worst  "enemy  of  labor"  in  this 
country  is  its  pseudo-champion,  Eugene 
V.  Debs,  the  president    of  the  American 
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Railway  Union.  He  has  robbed  laboring 
men  and  mechanics  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  wages  by  forcing  them  into  idleness. 
He  has  brought  about  such  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  apprehension  in  the  public 
mind  as  will  delay  the  return  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  activity  that  would  bring 
with  it  higher  wages  and  employment  for 
the  idle.  By  his  high-handed  measures, 
which  have  led  to  suppression  of  law  and 
order,  to  paralysis  of  business  in  some 
localities  and  losses  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  to  atrocious  interference  with 
travel,  to  brutalities  affecting  the  comfort 
and  health  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  wanton  destruction  of  property, 
to  the  looting  of  stores  and  freight  cars 
and     to      loss    of     human     life,    he     has 


aroused  the  indignation  of  thousands  of 
former  sympathizers ;  he  has  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  value 
and  efficiency  of  labor  organization  ;  he 
has  arrayed  against  himself  and  his  meth- 
ods and  his  followers  every  patriotic 
American,  every  man  who  prefers  order 
and  good  government  to  anarchy  ;  he  has 
brought  odium  upon  his  cause ;  he  has 
given  "organized  labor"  a  blow  from 
which  it  will  not  recover  in  a  lifetime  ;  he 
has  brought  upon  honest  and  peaceable 
labor  throughout  the  country  the  reproach 
of  riot,  pillage,  sedition,  arson  and  murder. 
Away  with  Debs  !  It  will  be  a  fortunate 
thing  for  "labor"  if,  as  an  inciter  to  crime, 
he  shall  be  condemned  to  the  sobering  at- 
mosphere of  a  penitentiary. 


Immigration  News. 


Belgian    Farmers    to    Settle    in    nissis= 
sippi  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Leopold  Giffroy,  who  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  location  for  a 
colony  of  Belgian  farmers,  has  written  the 
following  letter  to  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  : 

"I  have  the  pleasure  to  let  you  know 
that  a  Belgian  colony  has  been  located  in 
Mississippi,  Bolivar  county,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
Railroad,  southwest  of  Marigold  and 
northwest  of  Cleveland,  with  an  outlet  on 
the  railroad  at  the  place  called  at  present 
Matthews. 

"Flanders  is  the  adopted  name  of  the 
colony,  of  which  the  first  settlers  will 
arrive  in  September.  The  starters  are 
from  Chicago  or  the  suburbs,  and  will  be 
followed  by  farmers  of  the  old  country, 
who  will  arrive  by  way  of  the  Antwerp 
&  New  Orleans  Line. 

"The  object  of  the  immigrants  is  truck 
farming,  and  they  will  keep  aside  all  ideas 
of  plantations,  and  no  one  will  be  allowed 
to  buy  more  than  sixty  acres  for  a  big 
family.  In  fact  the  true  Flemish  farming 
will  be  followed,  and  the  seed  of  all  kind 
of  vegetables  will  be  brought  over  from 
Belgium  to  give  everyone  in  the  colony  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  success. 

"The  Belgian  method  of  rotation  of 
crops  will  be  used  in  the  new  colony,  and 
this  move  is  so  important  a  one,  in  my 
opinion,  that  I  really  expect  a  great  suc- 


cess from  our  countrymen,  located  as  they 
will  be,  in  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the 
Mississippi."  Leopold  Giffroy. 

A.  P.  Dahl,  of  Chippewa,  Wis.,  who 
was  in  Baltimore  some  weeks  ago,  and 
took  a  trip  through  Western  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia,  writes  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Rich- 
ards, of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Co.,  that  he  expects  to  come  to  Maryland 
the  latter  part  of  July  with  quite  a  large 
party  of  Scandinavians  who  are  tired  of 
the  Northwest,  and  who  wish  to  settle  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Wayland,  of 
Greenburg,  Ind.,  has  been  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  2000  acres  of  land  near 
Cherokee  Springs,  Ga.,  on  which  to  found 
a  co-operative  colony. 

The  Fort  Worth  Gazette  reports  that 
arrangements  have  been  concluded  for 
settling  a  colony  of  Dunkards  from  Ver- 
sailles, Mo.,  in  Tarrant  county,  near  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  a  large  colony 
of  Hollanders  is  to  be  settled  in  Texas.  A 
committee,  representing  Hollanders  living 
in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  has 
recently  been  going  over  the  State  investi- 
gating land  and  crop  products. 

Messrs.  S.  F.  Mann  and  J.  Bellange, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  have  been  in  South- 
west Louisiana  looking  for  a  tract  of  7000 
or  8000  acres,  upon  which  to  locate  a 
co-operative  colony  of  Iowa  people. 


General  Notes. 


The  Convention  in  New  York  in  Behalf 
of  Southern  Advancement. 

When  the  Industrial  &  Immigration 
Congress,  which  met  in  Augusta  on  May 
30th.,  adjourned  without  having  accom- 
plished any  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  met,  some  of  those 
who  were  at  the  convention,  who  have 
been  prominent  in  Southern  affairs,  think- 
ing it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  this 
go  out  to  the  world  as  a  represent- 
ative Southern  gathering,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  meeting  in  a  Northern 
city  of  representative  Southern  and 
Northern  men  interested  in  Southern 
development.  This  idea  took  shape  in  a 
letter  to  the  Manufactures'  Record  from 
Colonel  D.  B.  Dyer  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
representing  the  investments  in  Georgia 
of  the  Jarvis-Conklin  Trust  Company,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Walsh,  United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia.  The  letters  from  Colonel 
Dyer  and  Mr.  Walsh  urged  the  importance 
of  such  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  editor  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Record  seek  to  bring  about  this  meet- 
ing. .  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  leading  bankers,  lawyers  and 
merchants  in  New  York,  having  Southern 
interests,  and  fifty  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prominent  business  men  of  New 
York  united  in  an  invitation  to  all  inter- 
ested in  Southern  development  to  meet 
them  in  New  York  for  a  discussion  of  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  the 
South. 

In  pursuance  of  this  invitation  issued 
through  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  and 
telegraphed  throughout  the  South  by  the 
Press  Associations,  there  assembled  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on  the  21st  of  June 
the  most  important  assembly  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  behalf  of  the  develop- 
ment and  advancement  of  any  section. 

The  following  report  of  the  meeting  is 
taken  from  the  Manufacturers'  Record 
of  June  29th  : 


"The  meeting  of  Southern  men  and 
Northern  men  having  Southern  interests 
that  was  held  in  New  York  on  June  21  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  business 
gatherings  of  recent  years.  The  call  for 
the  meeting  was  signed  by  fifty  New  York 
bankers,  merchants  and  lawyers  interested 
in  Southern  development  and  in  Southern 
trade,  many  of  them  being  among  the 
wealthiest  and  most  widely-known  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York.  Among  those 
from  the  South  who  attended  the  meeting 
were  some  of  the  foremost  bankers,  rail- 
road officials,  manufacturers,  lawyers  and 
business  men  of  the  South.  Although  the 
call,  issued  through  the  Manufacturers' 
Record,  was  not  published  till  June  14, 
and  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  was 
June  21,  the  attendance  was  so  large  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  move  from  the 
meeting-room  that  had  been  provided  to 
a  hall  more  than  twice  as  large. 

"The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Col.  D.  B.  Dyer,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  who 
had  first  suggested  the  meeting  in  a  letter 
to  the  Manufacturers'  Record.  Colonel 
Dyer  nominated  for  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing Mr.  Hugh  R.  Garden,  of  New  York, 
who  was  unanimously  elected. 

"A  step  in  the  direction  of  practical 
work  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Gordon,  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  who  moved  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  suggest  some  plan 
of  action  by  the  meeting.  After  some 
discussion  as  to  the  proper  size  of  the 
committee,  it  was  decided  by  the  conven- 
tion to  make  the  number  fifteen,  eight 
from  the  North  and  seven  from  the  South- 
ern States,  the  idea  being  that  inasmuch 
as  the  meeting  had  been  called  by  North- 
ern capitalists,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee should  be  from  among  them.  While 
the  chairman  was  making  up  this  commit- 
tee the  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  was  asked  to  favor  the 
convention  with  an  address,  made  a  for- 
cible and  eloquent  presentation  of  the  at- 
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tractions  and  advantages  and  resources 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  South.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Smith's  speech  the  chairman 
announced  the  following  committee  on 
plan  and  scope:  Hugh  R.  Garden,  attor- 
ney-at-law,  New  York  ;  R.  T.  Wilson,  of 
R.  T.  Wilson  &  Co.,  bankers,  New  York; 
Stuyvesant  Fish,  president  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  and  vice-president  National 
Park  Bank,  New  York;  Hamilton  Disston, 
owner  of  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Flori- 
da, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  B.  Maynard,  of 
Hubbard,  Price  &  Co.,  cotton  merchants, 
New  York  ;  S.  M.  Jarvis,  of  Jarvis-Conklin 
Mortgage  Co.,  New  York;  Henry  Sanford 
president  of  Adams  Express  Co.,  New 
York  ;  Geo.  H.  Sullivan,  of  Sullivan  & 
Cromwell,  attorneys-at-law,  New  York; 
James  H.  Swann,  of  Inraan,  Swann  &  Co., 
cotton  merchants,  New  York ;  Chas.  A. 
Deshon,  of  Wm.  Hildreth  Field  &  Desh- 
on,  attorneys-at-law,  New  York  ;  Judge 
Chas.  E.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  La.; 
William  H.  Edmonds,  editor  Southern 
States,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hon.  John  J. 
Hemphill,  of  South  Carolina;  F.  B.  Gor- 
don, of  Columbus,  Ga  ;  H.  M.  Caldwell, 
president  Elyton  Land  Co.,  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Barton  Myers,  of  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Col.  D.  B.  Dyer,  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

"This  committee  met  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  spending  several  hours  in  dis- 
cussion, adopted  unanimously  a  report 
recommending  in  effect  that  the  conven- 
tion select  twenty-five  or  more  Northern 
and  Southern  men,  all  interested  in  the 
South,  and  ask  them  to  undertake  the 
work  of  bringing  into  existence  and  put- 
ting into  operation  some  organization  in 
which  all  Southern  interests  could  unite, 
and  which  would  have  for  its  aim  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  South.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  embodying  this  suggestion, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention at  its  evening  session  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
convention  that  the  development  of  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  South  imperatively  re- 
quires co-operation  and  organized  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  who  are  interested  in  ac- 
complishing this  great  purpose 

2.  That  a  permanent  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  perfecting  an 
organization  of  business  men  of  the  North 
interested  in  Southern  development  and 
of   Southern   business  men,  in  such  form 


as  they  shall  deem  best,  with  full  power  to 
prescribe  the  rules  and  conditions  of  mem- 
bership, to  elect  the  first  officers  and  di- 
rectors and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
provide  the  ways  and  means  for  ascertain- 
ing, advertising  and  in  all  ways  advancing 
the  development  of  the  whole  South. 

3.  That  the  committee  shall  consist  of 
twenty-five  members,  one  from  each  of  the 
Southern  States,  with  ten  from  the  North 
and  West.  That  nine  members  of  said 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business,  and  said  committee  shall 
have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  its 
membership  and  to  increase  its  member- 
ship when  deemed  proper. 

"By  subsequent  vote  it  was  provided 
that  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  be  made 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  that  two  additional  members  be  ap- 
pointed, making  the  total  number  twenty- 
eight. 

"The  chairman,  after  consultation  with 
the  members  of  the  convention,  appoint- 
ed the  following  committee  : 

John  H.  Inman,  of  Inman,  Swann  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  Samuel  Spencer,  president 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  New  York  ;  Stuy- 
vesant Fish,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Park  Bank,  New  York,  and  president  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  ;  George  F. 
Sullivan,  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell,  lawyer, 
New  York  ;  Charles  A.  Deshon,  lawyer, 
New  York  ;  John  Claflin,  of  the  H.  B. 
Claflin  Co  ,  New  York  ;  Hamilton  Disston, 
Philadelphia ;  Russell  A.  Alger,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Boston ; 
Boyd  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  H. 
M.  Caldwell,  president  Elyton  Land  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Hon.  Clifton  R.  Breck- 
enridge,  member  of  Congress,  Arkansas ; 
D.  H.  Elliott,  land  commissioner  of  the 
Plant  system,  Sanford,  Fla.;  Col.  D.  B. 
Dyer,  Augusta,  Ga.;  R.  H.  Courtney,  ban- 
ker, Lexington,  Ky.;  Harry  Allen,  secre- 
tary Young  Men's  Business  League,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Richard  H.  Edmonds, 
editor  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  William  F.  Yerger,  Mississippi  ; 
W.  R.  Nelson,  Missouri ;  Julian  S.  Carr, 
president  Durham  Tobacco  Co.,  Durham, 
N.  C;  Alexander  D.  Haskell,  South  Caro- 
lina; I.  S.  Peters,  Young  Men's  Business 
League,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Walter  Gres- 
ham,  Texas  ;  John  Skelton  Williams,  of 
Jno.  L.  Williams  &  Son,  bankers,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  Hon.  A.  B.  Fleming,  ex-gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia  ;  Hugh  R.  Garden, 
New  York,  ex-officio. 
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"This  committee  held  a  preliminary 
meeting  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
vention and  fixed  upon  July  12  as  date  of 
meeting  for  taking  up  the  work  for  which 
it  was  appointed. 

"Those  of  the  committee  who  were  at 
the  convention  and  attended  this  commit- 
tee meeting,  including  Mr.  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  Mr.  Hamilton  Disston,  Mr.  John  S. 
Williams,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Garden,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel M.  Jarvis,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Deshon,  Mr. 
George  F.  Sullivan,  Dr.  H.  M.  Caldwell, 
Mr.  Harry  Allen,  Mr.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Mr. 
Alexander  D.  Haskell,  Mr.  R.  H.  Court- 
ney, Mr.  R.  H.  Edmonds  and  others, 
readily  consented  to  assume  the  task  the 
convention  had  placed  upon  them,  and 
from  the  interest  they  manifested  in  the 
work  before  them  and,  from  the  personnel 
of  the  committee,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  outcome  of  their  labors 
and  deliberations  will  amply  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention." 

The  Great  Richmond  &   Danville  Under 
a  New   Name. 

The  great  work  of  reorganizing  the 
Richmond  terminal  and  its  allied  railroads 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The 
Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Company  passes 
into  history  and  in  its  stead  appears  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  a  new  cor- 
poration officered  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  railroad  men  of  the  country 
and  backed  by  unlimited  influence  and 
wealth.  An  important  phase  of  this  reor- 
ganization is  the  bringing  into  the  South 
as  an  actively  interested  factor,  of  the 
great  banking  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  & 
Co.,  with  its  multiplicity  of  connections 
and  resources.  To  this  concern  is  due 
the  credit  of  carrying  out  the  reorganiza- 
tion, a  complex  and  stupendous  under- 
taking. The  outcome  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  finan- 
ciering of  recent  years.  Besides  the  pow- 
erful backing  of  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co. 
the  reorganization  has  also  supporting  it 
the  Vanderbilts.  The  association  of  the 
latter  with  the  system  suggests  some  in- 
teresting speculations.  They  are  already 
identified  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
This  probably  means  that  the  Southern 
Railway  Company  will  have  pleasant  rela- 


tions with  that  system.  Newport  News, 
with  its  magnificent  harbor  and  extensive 
terminal  facilities,  is  the  deep  water  port 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  It  is  said  that 
the  Southern  Railway  Co.  may  also  make 
use  of  this  port.  During  the  past  month 
the  policy  of  the  reorganization  commit- 
tee to  acquire  by  purchase  the  title  to  the 
various  properties  with  all  their  rights  and 
franchises,  thereby  permitting  a  compact 
organization,  has  resulted  in  the  buying  at 
foreclosure  sales  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville,  East  Tennessee, Virginia  &  Geor- 
gia Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta 
and  Columbia  &  Greenville.  The  Georgia 
Pacific  is  yet  to  be  bought.  These  roads 
constitute  with  the  Central  of  Georgia  the 
bulk  of  the  system.  The  latter  road  will 
soon  be  reorganized  and  will  be  controlled 
by  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  through  the 
ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are  :  Samuel 
Spencer,  president;  A.  B.Andrews,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  W.  H,  Baldwin,  Jr., 
third  vice-president ;  Francis  Lynde  Stet- 
son, general  counsel;  W.  A.  C.  Ewen, 
secretary  ;  John  W.  Hall,  treasurer,  and 
George  S.  Hobbs,  auditor. 

Pineapples. 

The  Florida  pineapple  crop  is  estimated 
to  be  this  year  50,000  crates,  the  average 
number  of  pineapples  to  a  crate  being 
sixty-four.  The  crop  last  year  was  about 
35,000  crates.  It  is  believed  that  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  acreage  planted  in 
this  fruit  the  crop  next  year  will  be  not 
short  of  100,000  crates.  The  New  York 
Tribune  says  about  pineapple  growing  : 

"The  plantations  come  into  bearing  in 
two  years  from  the  planting,  and  the  cost 
of  cultivation  is  not  great.  A  grower  of 
fourteen  years'  experience  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  : 

Cleaning  one  acre  of  land $7500 

Plants  -  14,000,  at  $6.00  per  thousand 84.00 

Setting  out  plants 21.00 

Care  of  plants— first  two  years 50.00 

Fertilizer 60.00 

Total $290  00 

"If  the  land  cost  $200  per  acre,  an  aver- 
age price,  this  would  make  the  cost  of  one 
acre  at  the  end  of  two  years  $490,  to  which 
must  be  added  12  per  cent,  for  interest  on 
the  investment,  taxes,  etc.,  or  a  grand 
total  of  $548.80.  The  yield  per  acre  at  the 
end    of    the    second    year    ought    to    be 
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14,000  pines,  one  for  every  plant ;  but 
a  fair  estimate  would  be  12,500  apples, 
which  at  five  cents  apiece,  net,  would 
bring  $625  as  a  return  upon  an  invest- 
ment of  $548.80  for  two  years.  This  is 
something  over  87  per  cent.,  or  43.5  per 
cent,  per  year.  After  the  first  crop  there 
is  no  expense  for  clearing  the  land,  and 
none  for  plants  or  setting  them  out,  in 
fact  a  small  revenue  can  be  had  from  the 
sale  of  the  suckers. 

"Some  of  our  pioneer  growers  here 
have  grown  rich  in  the  business.  It  is 
said  that  one  year's  crop  not  long  ago 
brought  $18,000  net  to  Captain  T.  E. 
Richards,  of  Eden,  about  three  miles  north 
of  here.  There  is  no  industry  in  the  world 
which  pays  better  than  pineapple  growing 
on  the  Indian  river,  and  by  the  year  1900 
it  promises  to  yield  an  aggregate  annual 
revenue  of  $5,000,000." 

Fruit  in  the  Piney  Woods  of  the  South. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a 
paper  read  by  Hon.  E.  M.  Hudson,  of  New 
Orleans,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Louis- 
iana State  Agricultural  Society.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, though  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  Orleans,  is  a  successful  fruit- 
grower. His  fruit  farm  in  Alabama,  north 
of  Mobile,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  in 
the  South  : 

If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Shreveport,  La., 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  passing  through  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Macon, 
Ga.,  it  will  be  found  to  be  330  30'  of  North 
Latitude.  Between  this  line  and  the  thir- 
tieth parallel  of  latitude  lies  an  immense 
territory,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  part 
has  never  known  cultivation.  With  the 
exception  of  the  alluvial  portions,  in  this 
region,  and  the  pine  fiats  and  salt  marsh 
immediately  on  the  Gulf  coast,  this  con- 
stitutes what  is  known  as  the  long-leaf 
pine  region,  subdivided  into  long-leaf  pine 
hills  and  rolling,  open  pine  woods.  Some 
idea  of  its  vast  extent  may  be  formed  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  embraces,  in  Ala- 
bama alone,  over  8000  square  miles,  about 
one-half  of  which  belongs  to  each  of  the 
above  subdivisions. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  years  this  region 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  lumbermen, 
from  the  West  chiefly,  who  have  acquired 
vast  tracts  for  manufacturing  the  fine  tim- 
ber into  yellow  pine  lumber,  and  the  Stan- 


dard Oil  Company,  with  another  corpora- 
tion in  Georgia,  has  laid  it  under  contribu- 
tion for  the  production  of  naval  stores. 
As  the  soil,  varying  in  different  localities, 
has  long  been  known  to  be,  as  its  forest 
growth  indicates,  deficient  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  conclusion  has  long 
been  almost  universal  that  these  lands 
were  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes.  A 
blind  acceptance  of  this  belief  has  hitherto 
condemned  these  soils  as  worthless,  which 
is  the  chief  reason  why  they  have  not, 
years  ago,  been  brought  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  farmer  and  horticulturist. 
The  first  awakening  from  this  hallucina- 
tion was  found  in  the  discovery  that  truck 
farming  here  to  supply  the  early  Northern 
market  could  be  successfully  and  profit- 
ably conducted.  Eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  easy  tillage  and  propitious  climate 
numbers  of  Northern  and  Western  men 
have  flocked  into  Georgia,  Northern  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
thus  giving  a  great  impetus  to  this  kind  of 
agriculture.  A  few  have  gone  further  and 
by  repeated  experiment  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  these 
lands  for  fruit  culture.     *    *    * 

While  only  apples  of  Southern  origin 
succeed  tolerably  in  the  southern  portion 
of  this  section,  in  the  most  northern  part 
many  well-known  varieties  flourish. 
There,  too,  cherries  do  well,  but  they  do 
not  succeed  in  the  southern  portion  for  the 
same  reason  that  apricots  also  fail  here, 
namely :  because,  blooming  very  early 
near  the  coast,  the  young  fruit  is  killed  in 
the  blossom,  or  when  quite  small  and 
tender  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 
Peaches,  of  which  the  curculio  is  the  chief 
enemy,  grow  in  great  profusion  when 
properly  attended  to.  In  no  part  of  the 
country  are  finer  and  handsomer  peaches 
grown  than  in  this  section.  The  peach 
borer,  universally  present  in  the  whole 
country,  is  as  easily  controlled  in  his  rav- 
ages here  as  elsewhere  ;  while  the  jarring 
process,  vigilantly  conducted,  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  destruction  of  the  fruit 
by  the  little  "turk."     *    *    * 

While  the  European  varieties  of  plums 
do  not  succeed  in  this  section,  being,  in 
fact,  practically  limited  now  to  California 
and  Oregon,  the  native  varieties,  such  as 
wild  goose,  Marianna  and  others  of  the 
Chicasaw      family,     flourish      beautifully. 
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These  are  not  curculio-proof,  exactly,  but 
the  effects  of  the  attacks  of  that  insect  are 
less  destructive,  and  by  resorting  to  the 
jarring  process  the  damage  may  entirely 
be  prevented.  Experience  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  when  several  of  these 
varieties  of  plums  are  grown  in  proximity 
to  each  other  the  trees  all  bear  more  abun- 
dantly, perhaps  from  cross-pollenation, 
and  mixed  plantings  are  advisable,  as 
doing  no  harm  at  least,  but  giving  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit. 

In  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  plant- 
ing of  varieties  of  plums  from  Japan  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  this  region. 
These  are  not  hardy  at  the  North,  and 
thus  the  region  under  discussion  will  al- 
ways have  a  monopoly  of  this  superb  fruit. 
Among  these  the  principal  are  the  Kelsey, 
Satsuma  and  Botan  varieties.  The  Kelsey 
is  best  known.  These  are  all  of  large  size 
and  fine  flavor,  not  unlike  that  of  the  best 
gages,  generally  averaging  two  inches  in 
diameter.  They  ripen  late,  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, according  to  the  latitude,  are  firm, 
carry  well  and  must  prove  a  profitable 
fruit  for  shipment.  While  extremely  pro- 
lific, they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  cur- 
culio,  to  prevent  which  the  jarring  process 
is  necessary.  Owing  to  their  early  bloom- 
ing the  fruit  is  sometimes  killed  by  the 
late  frosts  near  the  Gulf  coast;  but  under 
similiar  circumstances  peaches  are  likewise 
injured.  It  is  advisable  to  set  trees  bud- 
ded or  grafted  on  native  stocks,  the  Mari- 
anna  being  perhaps  the  best  to  prevent 
ravages  of  the  peach-borer,  which  will 
attack  the  peach  stock. 

In  all  portions  of  this  region  the  pear 
succeeds.  Not  all  varieties,  however,  do 
equally  well ;  but  this  is  true  of  the  pear 
everywhere  in  this  country.  Of  the  well- 
known  varieties,  the  Bartlett,  Lawrence, 
Anjou,  Augouleme,  Superfin,  Howell, 
Clapp's  Favorite  and  Seckle,  not  only  are 
among  the  best,  but  do  the  best.  The 
Oriental  pears,  the  Le  Conte,  Kieffer  and 
Sand,  have  proven  themselves  vastly 
more  vigorous,  hardy  and  prolific,  than 
any  of  the  finer  varieties.  Particularly  in 
the  southern  portion  of  our  region  is  this 
true.  Although  the  Le  Conte  blooms 
very  early,  by  the  middle  of  Februrary, 
near  the  coast,  it  is  rarely  affected  in  the 
least  by  late  frosts,  while  such  frosts  are 


particularly  injurious  to  the  Bartlett,  the 
latest  bloomer  of  all,  on  hills,  near  the 
Gulf  Coast.     *    *    * 

That  the  Le  Conte  pear  is  not  a  fine 
pear,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  connois- 
seur, is  admitted,  but  it  is  the  earliest  pear 
(except  the  early  summer  pear,  Doyenne 
d'Ete)  in  the  South,  coming  in  ten  to  fifteen 
days  before  the  Bartlett,  and  thus  com- 
manding a  price  only  inferior  to  that  of 
the  California  Bartlett,  its  sole  competitor 
in  the  Northern  markets.  If  gathered  as 
it  should  be,  when  matured,  but  still  green 
in  color  and  hard,  it  keeps  well,  ripens  up 
slowly,  is  very  juicy,  and  a  fairly  good 
fruit.  Such  pears  command  in  the  West- 
ern and  Northern  markets  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  price  of  California  Bartletts, 
as  shown  by  the  prices  current  for  the  four 
years  past.  Left  to  ripen,  i.  e.,  to  grow 
mellow,  on  the  tree,  the  Le  Conte  pear  is 
of  little  value.  Near  the  Gulf  coast  its 
time  for  gathering  and  shipment  is 
about  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July  in 
average  seasons.  The  Sand  pear,  known 
as  the  Chinese  Sand,  ripens  three  or  four 
weeks  later.  This  is  only  fit  for  preserv- 
ing, canning  or  cooking.  The  Kieffer 
pear,  which  ripens  near  the  coast  about 
the  first  of  October,  if  allowed  to  fully 
mature  and  to  mellow  in  the  house,  is  a 
very  fair  pear  for  the  table.  It  is  always 
fine  for  preserving,  canning  and  cooking  ; 
and  it  usually  commands  $2  per  bushel  in 
the  New  York  and  Eastern  markets.  As 
grown  in  the  South,  the  flavor  and  quality 
are  both  beyond  comparison,  superior  to 
those  of  the  Kieffer  grown  in  the  North. 
All  of  these  Oriental  pears,  particularly  the 
Le  Conte,  are  admirable  for  drying ;  and 
the  Australian  markets  particularly  af- 
ford a  demand  for  dried  fruits  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  filled  for  many,  many  years  to 
come. 

No  pear  seems  to  be  blight-proof,  unless 
it  be  the  Kieffer,  which  so  far  as  I  am  in- 
formed, has  never  been  attacked  by  this 
scourge.  It  can  no  longer  be  denied  that 
the  Le  Conte  is  liable  to  it ;  for  the  experi- 
ence of  its  growers  at  Thomasville,  Geor- 
gia, and  in  certain  portions  of  North  Flori- 
da as  well  as  in  South  Mississippi  no  longer 
admits  of  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  its 
extreme  vigor  enables  the  Le  Conte  to 
withstand  its  ravages  to  such  a  degree 
that,  with  prompt  attention  and  free  prun- 
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ing  and  burning  the  affected  branches,  its 
progress  can  be  arrested  and  exterminated. 
No  pear,  however,  has  shown  itself 
more  liable  to  the  blight  than  the  Bartlett ; 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
this  disease  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
appeared.  So  that,  to  say  the  very  least, 
this  region  enjoys  as  much,  or  more  im- 
mutiny  from  its  ravages,  than  any  part  of 
the  country. 

Outside  of  California  and  the  Lake  re- 
gions of  the  North  no  part  of  this  country 
is  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  grapes 
than  our  pine  lands  in  this  region.  Owing 
to  the  dry  climate  ot  California  the  downy 
mildew  is  unknown,  but  the  powdery  mil- 
dew there  requires  hundreds  of  tons  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  save  the  crop.  In 
the  North,  East  and  West  the  downy  mil- 
dew and  black  rot  are  far  more  prevalent 
and  destructive  than  in  our  region,  not- 
withstanding the  showery  weather  which 
more  or  less  prevails  in  early  summer  in 
this  section  .  Since,  however,  the  discov- 
ery that  both  of  these  diseases  may  be 
prevented  and  controlled  by  spraying  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
(Bordeaux  mixture),  as  is  now  acknow- 
ledged, the  South  has  nothing  to  fear  on 
that  score,  just  as  paris  green  has  rob- 
bed the  cotton-worm  of  his  terrors.  An- 
-thracnose,  which  is  rare  in  the  South,  has 
been  found  to  yield  readily  to  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  advantage,  however, 
possessed  by  the  South  in  grape  growing 
is  the  earliness  with  which  the  crop  may 
be  produced  and  disposed  of.  The  popu- 
ular  taste  seems  wedded  to  the  black 
grapes  of  American  origin,  such  as,  for  the 
earliest,  Champion  and  Moore's  Early, 
and  for  the  next,  Hartford  Ives  and  Con- 
cord. Near  the  Gulf  the  former  can  be 
marketed  by  June  25  to  June  30,  and  the 
latter  before  July  15.  The  first  grapes 
that  reach  the  Northern  markets  from  any 
section  come  from  California.  Strange  to 
say,  these  inferior  early  black  grapes  com- 
mand always,  until  the  advent  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia grapes,  more  than  twice  the  price 
per  pound  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  Southern 
grown  crop  of  black  grapes  brings  as  much 
or  more  than  the  California  grapes.  While 
these  black  grapes  are  very  prolific  and 
command  good  prices,  from  eight  to  ten 
cents  per  pound,  when  shipped  properly, 
he  Delaware,  the  best  of  American  grapes, 
t 


when  grown  in  the  South,  brings  from  10 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  a  price  never  at- 
tained by  California  grapes,  since  these 
have  never,  that  is  to  say  for  six  years  past, 
commanded  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  that  only  rarely.  Delaware  grapes 
grown  near  the  Gulf  coast  can  be  marketed 
at  Chicago  or  New  York  from  the  1st  to  the 
10th  of  July  every  year.  They  are  earlier 
in  the  South  than  the  Concord  ;  while  the 
reverse  is  true  in  the  North  and  West. 
The  Breckmans,  similiar  in  all  respects  to 
the  Delaware,  which  is  one  of  its  parents, 
will  do  as  well  as  the  latter. 

The  Niagara  has  succeeded  well  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  South,  and  until  last 
year  [1893]  commanded  prices  equal  to 
Southern  Delawares.  This  past  year, 
however,  it  has  fallen  far  behind  the  latter 
both  in  the  West  and  Eastern  markets. 

Public  Lands  in  Texas. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  recent 
letter  written  by  Hon.  W.  L.  McGaughey, 
Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office, 
Austin,  Texas  : 

There  are  at  present  on  the  market  for 
sale  approximately  15,000,000  acres  be- 
longing to  the  public  free  school  fund,  and 
3,000,000  belonging  to  the  university  and 
several  asylum  funds.  These  lands  are 
principally  located  in  the  counties  embrac- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  Panhandle  and 
the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the 
State.  They  are  generally  classified  as 
agricultural  and  grazing,  and  usually  ap- 
praised at  the  minimum  valuation  (as  fixed 
by  law)  of  $2  per  acre-  Purchasers  are  re- 
quired to  pay  one-fortieth  of  the  purchase 
money  to  the  State  at  date  of  sale,  and  are 
allowed  forty  years'  time  in  which  to  pay 
the  balance  of  the  principal  by  paying  in- 
terest annually  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

There  are  yet  remaining  approximately 
4,000,000  acres  of  the  public  domain,  which 
is  subject  to  homestead  entry  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  to-wit:  Each  head  of 
a  family  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  as  much 
as  160  acres,  and  by  occupying,  using  and 
improving  it  as  his  home  for  three  con- 
secutive years,  receive  patent  thereto 
without  any  cost  whatever  further  than 
payment  of  patent  and  filing  fees  which 
amount  to  $6.  Any  person  over  18  years 
of  age  and  not  the  head  of  a  family  is  en- 
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titled  to  homestead  as  much  as  eighty 
acres  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
above  mentioned.  Information  relative 
to  the  location  of  public  domain  may  be 
ascertained  from  lithographed  county  maps 
furnished  by  this  office  at  a  cost  of  50 
cents  per  map,  or  by  applying  to  the  county 
surveyors  of  the  respective  counties. 

A  Remarkable  Spring. 

Off  the  coast  of  Florida,  opposite  St. 
Augustine,  and  two  miles  from  the  shore 
there  is  an  enormous  and  powerful  spring 
of  sulphur  water  which  is  thrown  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to  the  surface 
with  great  volume  and  force,  creating  a 
turbulent  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
Florida  Citizen. 

Captain  Edward  Allen,  a  harbor  pilot 
at  St.  Augustine,  has  often  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  source  of  the  great  volume 
of  water,  but  all  efforts  to  sink  any  ordin- 
ary instrument  into  the  spring  have  been 
fruitless  thus  far.  On  one  occasion  he  en- 
deavored to  sink  a  keg  heavily  loaded 
with  lead.  He  managed  to  get  nearly 
over  the  spring  by  anchoring  two  boats, 
then  drawing  them  together  into  the  cen- 
ter of  the  spring.  The  keg  was  lowered, 
but  after  going  down  a  short  distance  the 
great  pressure  of  water  broke  the  keg  and 
the  fragments  were  shot  into  the  air.  A 
bottle  well  loaded  was  also  tried,  but  the 
pressure  smashed  the  bottle. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Jacksonville 
Times-Union  writing  from  Grand  Ridge, 
Florida,  characterizes  Western  Florida  as 
"nature's  own  corn  country."  He  says 
he  "has  grown  thousands  of  bushels  on 
the  best  black  soil  of  Illinois,  and  bought 
and  handled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  corn  iri  the  West,  but  has  never 
seen  such  corn  grown  anywhere  as  can  be 
grown  here  with  proper  cultivation  and 
fertilization." 

Mr  J.  B.  Turnley,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  some  associates  recently  started 
a  butter  and  cheese  factory  at  Cassandra, 
Ga.,  near  Chattanooga  on  the  Chattanoo- 
ga Southern  Railroad.  The  amount  of 
capital  paid  in  is  $5400.  The  company 
erected  a  building,  supplied  it  with  an  en- 
gine, boiler,  a  separator,  vats,  cooling 
rooms,   scales   and  other  appliances   now 


used  in  the  modern  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. They  employed  a  man  from  Chi- 
cago as  butter  maker  and  cheese  maker. 
He  remained  two  months  and  in  that  time 
had  trained  Mr.  J.  B.  Cagle,  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  who  now  discharges  the 
duties  of  butter  and  cheese  maker. 

Business  began  January  9,  1894,  with 
seven  patrons,  and  the  first  day's  delivery 
of  milk  was  323  pounds.  The  business 
has  now  increased  to  thirty  patrons  and 
daily  deliveries  of  milk  about  1250  pounds. 

The  milk  is  all  bought  by  the  company 
from  the  farmers.  It  is  weighed  and  test- 
ed and  is  paid  for  according  to  its  percen- 
tage of  butter. 

Milk  is  hauled  to  this  factory  from  points 
as  remote  as  eleven  miles  and  delivered 
once  a  day. 

L.  &  V.  Hartmuth,  of  Vienna,  Austria, 
owners  of  a  pencil  factory,  have  estab- 
lished a  plant  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  for 
getting  out  cedar  to  be  used  in  their 
Vienna  factory. 

Plans  have  been  selected  for  the  new 
Baltimore  courthouse,  to  cost  $1,750,000. 
Messrs.  Wyatt  &  Nolting,  of  Baltimore, 
are  the  architects. 

The  Florida  Development  Co.  will  build 
a  three-story  business  block  at  Avon  Park, 
Florida. 

A  butter  and  cheese  factory  has  been 
started  at  Concord,  Tenn. 

Hon.  Ben.  F.  Clover,  ex-congressman 
from  Kansas,  and  Col.  W.  S.  Lambert,  a 
capitalist  of  Kansas  City,  have  been  look- 
ing over  Texas  under  the  guidance  of 
Messrs.  Harvey  T.  Wilson  and  W.  B.  Slos- 
som,  of  Houston,  with  a  view  to  purchas- 
ing a  large  tract  of  land  to  be  divided  up 
into  small  fruit  farms  and  settled  with 
families  from  the  North. 

The  Florida  Citizen,  of  Jacksonville, 
says  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Hallack,  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  cleared  this  season  $1000  from  one 
acre  of  egg  plants. 

An  immigration  club  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Cordele,  Ga.  Its  purpose  is  to 
procure  the  settlement  of  Northern  farm- 
ers, gardeners  and  fruit-growers  on  the 
unoccupied  lands  surrounding  Cordele. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Shipp   is   land   agent  for  the 
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club.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of  acres  of 
valuable  fruit  and  vegetable  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cordele  can  be  bought  for  $2 
an  acre. 

Hon.  Thomas  M.  Holt,  ex-governor 
of  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  progres- 
sive and  successful  farmer,  is  said  to  have 
grown  on  eighty  acres  of  land  wheat  aver- 
aging over  forty-six  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  has  been  appointed 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the 
Atlantic  System  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Kernahan,  a  real  estate  agent 
of  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  has  recently 
been  traveling  through  Texas  with  a  party 
of  Nebraska  prospectors. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Futrell,  of  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  C,  has  shipped  144  barrels  of  Irish 
potatoes  from  three  acres  of  land.  They 
brought  $3  50  a  barrel,  and  he  estimates 
that  he  made  a  clear  gain  on  them  of  $369, 
or  $123  per  acre,  after  deducting  the  cost 
of  seeding,  manuring,  cultivating  and 
other  expenses. 

An  Industrial  and  Immigration  Associa- 
tion has  been  organized  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Ackerley,  general  passenger 
Agent  of  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  &  Key 
West  Railway  System,  is  inducing  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  territory  of  his  road  to 
hold  meetings  at  different  points  along  the 
line  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters 
pertaining  to  immigration  and  local  devel- 
opment. 

It  is  said  that  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  will  build  a  grain  ele- 
vator at  New  Orleans. 

Goodwillie  Bros.,  of  Wausau,  Wis., 
will  establish  a  saw  mill  and  box  factory 
at  Rosedale,  Miss.;  300  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  In- 
surance Company  is  erecting  a  seven-story 
office  building,  to  cost  $250,000,  at  New 
Orleans. 

All  reports  from  Texas  indicate  the 
most  encouraging  condition  of  the  cotton, 
corn  and  other  crops. 


Recently  three  steamships  of  the  Old 
Dominion  S.  S.  Co's  fleet  sailed  in  one 
day  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  New  York, 
carrying  in  the  aggregate  over  5000  tons 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

General  John  M.  Claiborne,  Houston, 
Texas,  immigration  and  development 
commissioner  of  the  Houston  East  and 
West  Texas  Railway  has  written  a  pam- 
phlet describing  the  territory  of  this  road. 
The  book  is  written  in  the  General's  own 
peculiar  and  emphatic  style,  an  idea  of 
which  may  be  had  from  this  closing  para- 
graph : 

"When  the  Creator  delivered  Israel  from 
Egypt  this  country  was  not  handy :  if  it 
had  been,  Jerusalem  would  have  been  in 
the  center  of  it.  It  is  as  far  ahead  of 
Judea  as  a  white  man  was  ahead  of  a 
negro  before  the  war.     Come  and  see  it." 

Chapman  &  Gable,  of  Ohio,  have  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  in  Braxton 
county,  W.  Va.,  two  miles  from  Sutton, 
the  county  seat,  on  the  West  Virginia  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad.  They  will  erect  at 
once  a  large  woodwooking  factory  and 
give  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
men.  It  is  expected  they  will  build  up 
quite  an  industrial  settlement. 

Along  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road, between  Paris  and  Memphis,  Tenn., 
a  distance  of  131  miles,  a  rapidly  enlarg- 
ing traffic  is  being  developed  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  fruit-growing  industry. 
During  the  month  of  May  over  100,000 
cases  of  perishable  goods  were  handled. 
Among  these  were  92,000  crates  of  berries; 
the  remainder  was  made  up  of  peas,  beans 
and  other  early  vegetables.  The  potato 
and  tomato  crops  also  promise  large  ton- 
nage. It  is  estimated  that  in  this  territory 
over  $1,250,000  are  annually  distributed 
among  the  truck  farmers.  The  strawberry 
crop  in  this  section  amounts  to  over  $250,- 
000.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  runs 
fruit  trains  through  this  district,  making 
the  trip  from  Memphis  to  Chicago  in  forty 
hours. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pittsburg  (Pa.), 
parties  who  lately  bought  the  Saw- 
yer gold  mine  in  Randolph  county  are 
about  to  organize  the  Sawyer  Mining  Co. 
for  the  development  of  same.  Operations 
will  be  in  charge  of  experienced  men,  and 
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a  50-ton  free-milling  plant  will  be  built  at 
once. 

A  commercial  club  has  been  organized 
at  Dayton,  Tenn.,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting immigration  and  procuring  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufacturing  industries 
at  Dayton. 

An  association  to  be  known  as  the 
Southern  Land  &  Immigration  Company 
has  been  organized  at  Bridgeport,  Ala., 
with  R.  C.  Johnson  as  president  and#J.  J. 
Walker,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Young  Men's  Business  League  is  a 
new  organization  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  that 
will  work  to  promote  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  city. 

The  Pelzer  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Pel- 
zer,  S.  C  ,  which  now  operates  about  52,- 
000  spindles,  or  more  than  any  other  one 
company  in  the  South,  is  preparing  to 
build  another  mill  for  40,000  spindles,  thus 
giving  this  company  92,000  spindles.  About 
$500,000  will  be  invested  in  the  new  plant. 

Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
finer  fishing  than  in  Aransas  and  Corpus 
Christi  bays  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas. 
The  tarpon  is  found  here  more  plentifully 
than  anywhere  else,  and  may  be  taken  the 
year  round.  Recently  a  party  of  sports- 
men from  the  North  caught  eight  in  one 
day. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Clifton  Forge, 
Va.,  has  sold  700  acres  of  land  in  Louisa 
county,  Va.,  including  some  fine  improve- 
ments, for  $10,000,  the  purchaser  being 
Mr.  Baxter  Shemwell,  of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

The  tract  of  land  known  as  "Southside 
Farm,"  in  Dinwiddie  county,  Va.,  contain- 
ing 1297  acres,  was  recently  sold  for  $4375. 

A  number  of  centrally  located  business 
lots  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  recently  sold  at 
auction,  bringing  from  $316  to  $425  a  front 
foot.  Two  years  ago  property  just  across 
the  street  from  this,  and  not  any  more  val- 
uable, was  sold  for  $171  a  front  foot. 

A.  G.  Newton,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  sold  to  Messrs.  Rust  &  Spaulding,  of 
Eau  Claire, Wis.,  extensive  tracts  of  cypress 
brakes  in  Morehouse  parish,  Louisiana,  at 
a  reported  price  of  $75,000  to  $100,000.     It 


is  the  purchasers'  intention  to  erect  large 
saw  and  shingle  mills. 

The  Stuttgart  &  Arkansas  River  Rail- 
road Co.  has  just  closed  a  deal  with  a 
lumber  company  of  Minnesota  to  put  in  a 
modern  band-saw  mill  of  50,000  feet  capa- 
city, at  Gillett,  also  two  large  planers  of 
50,000  feet  capacity,  and  a  shingle  mill  of 
one  car  per  day  capacity. 

A  company  has  been  formed  with  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $250,000  to  mine  coal  and 
manufacture  coke  in  Braxton  county, W.  Va. 

The  Allerton  Packing  Co.,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $400,000,  has  been  organized  at  Bal- 
timore to  pack  hogs  for  home  and  foreign 
markets. 

J.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  of  Munice,  Ind.,  will 
remove  their  wood  bending  works  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.  From  250  to  300  hands 
will  be  employed,  and  from  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  feet  of  hickory  lumber  will  be 
used  annually. 

F.  W.  Doolittle,  of  New  York,  intends 
to  establish  at  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  doors,  sash,  blinds, 
moldings,  brackets,  etc. 

A  factory  has  been  established  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  to  manufacture  various  products 
from  the  cocoanut, — making  fibre  from  the 
husks,  toilet  creams  from  the  milk  and 
desiccating  the  meat  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure. The  factory  is  to  use  50,000  nuts  per 
week. 

HOTELS. 

A  new  casino  and  hotel  building  is  to 
be  erected  at  West  End,  New  Orleans,  by 
the  City  &  Lake  Railway  Co. 

The  Hotel  Elsmere,  Washington,  D.  C  , 
is  to  be  remodeled  and  enlarged. 

E.  F.  Schneider,  1746  Hugh  street, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  ordered  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  nine-story  hotel  build- 
ing, to  cost  $130,000. 

An  addition  is  to  be  built  to  the  Hotel 
Aragon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  containing  100 
rooms. 

The  Mt.  Airy  Inn,  at  Mt.  Airy,  Ga.,  a 
highly  regarded  summer  resort,  on  the 
Richmond  &  Danville  Railroad,  has  been 
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taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  C.  Gresham,  of 
Charlotte,  manager  of  the  famous  Rich- 
mond &  Danville  eating  houses  at  that 
place  and  Central,  Ga.,  the  best  railroad 
eating  houses  in  the  South,  if  not  in  the 
country. 

The  Richelieu  Hotel,  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  was  sold  at  auction  to  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Parker,  of  Little  Rock,  for  $10,000. 

The  Tremont  Hotel,  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  is  to  be  improved  and  enlarged  at 
a  cost  of  between  $30,000  and  $40,000. 

The  Park  Hotel,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has 
been  sold  to  A.  L.  Mays  for  $60,000. 

The  Yendome  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Joseph  Huckins,  of 
that  city. 

The  G.  Schuchman  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  building  a  hotel  at 
St.  Louis  to  cost  $50,000. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  Eastern  North  Carolina  Truck  Farm. 

[Special  Cor.  Southern  States.] 

Newbern,  N.  C,  June  28. 

Whenever  a  North  Carolinian  speaks  of 
Newbern  he  usually  says  it  is  "on  a 
boom."  Everyone  seems  to  regard  it  as 
an  extraordinary  town,  and  the  Newbern- 
ians  themselves  are  intensely  loyal  to  it. 

Well  they  have  good  reason  to  be.  It  is 
truly  an  attractive  little  city  admirably 
located  on  the  Neuse  river  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  trucking  country  of 
Eastern  Carolina,  for  Craven  county,  in 
which  it  lies,  is  about  midway  in  the  belt 
of  vegetable-producing  country  that  skirts 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  State.  Newbern 
is  on  navigable  water,  and  is  the  port  from 
which  over  a  dozen  small  steamers  and 
several  large  ones  ply  on  the  sounds  and 
rivers,  bringing  in  vegetables,  fish  and 
oysters  in  season  for  shipment  to  the 
North.  The  Clyde  and  Old  Dominion 
steamship  companies  do  a  large  trucking 
business  from  this  point,  but  the  Norfolk 
&  Southern  Railway  Co.  has  been  "push- 
ing things"  here  for  some  time,  and  offer 
shippers  special  facilities  for  getting  goods 


to  market  quickly.  The  steamer  Neuse, 
which  is  one  of  a  fleet  operated  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Southern,  in  connection  with 
its  railroad  service,  makes  three  trips 
weekly  between  Newbern  and  Elizabeth 
City,  at  which  point  the  freight  is  loaded 
into  through  cars  for  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  via  Cape  Charles.  The  Neuse, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
vessels  in  Southern  waters,  and  has 
superior  accommodations  for  passengers, 
Other  railroads  entering  Newbern  are  the 
Wilmington,  Newbern  &  Norfolk,  which, 
though  a  new  road,  is  already  securing  a 
good  business  by  its  satisfactory  service, 
and  the  Atlantic  &  North  Carolina.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  the 
State,  traversing  an  extremely  fertile 
country  which  extends  from  Goldsboro 
south  nearly  to  Morehead  City  on  the  coast. 

Entering  the  different  railway  stations 
and  strolling  along  the  wharves  one  fre- 
quently sees  the  name  "Hackburn  & 
Willett"  on  the  barrels  and  other  packages 
awaiting  shipment.  This  firm  is  a  familiar 
one  to  every  commission  merchant  in  the 
country,  and  as  their  success  furnishes  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done  down 
here,  I  am  going  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
their  business. 

Mr.  Willett  is  a  Jerseyman.  He  was 
born  in  Monmouth  county,  which  is  a 
veritable  garden  itself,  and  brought  to  the 
South  a  valuable  experience  which  taught 
him  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  soil  of 
this  region.  After  engaging  in  truck 
raising  on  a  moderate  scale  for  several 
years  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  E.  B. 
Hackburn,  and  the  two  have  formed  a 
strong  combination.  They  purchased 
several  thousand  acres  of  land,  all  within 
a  few  miles  of  Newbern  and  much  of  it  on 
the  Neuse  river.  This  has  been  worked 
systematically  for  all  the  money  which 
could  be  made  from  it.  As  Mr.  Willett 
puts  it,  "we  are  farming  for  a  profit,  not 
for  experiment  or  for  pleasure."  The 
latter,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  enterprise,  has  studied  the 
land  to  see  what  are  the  best  crops  to 
raise  on  the  several  soils  at  the  least 
expense  and  which  will  be  least  apt  to 
exhaust  the  land.  Of  course  "truck"  is 
the  great  consideration.  This  year  out  of 
1500  acres  of  cleared  land  he  planted  no 
acres  to  cabbages,  175  to  potatoes,  fifty  to 
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peas,  forty  to  beans,  forty  to  cucumbers, 
forty  to  canteloupes  and  ten  acres  to  straw- 
berries. For  fodder  300  acres  were  sowed 
v,  ith  corn  and  fifty  each  with  clover  and 
oats.  This  is  only  one  of  the  farms  culti- 
vated, but  every  acre  will  produce  two 
crops  this  season.  The  first  will  be  the 
vegetables  or  fodder  planted,  and  the 
second  will  be  crab-grass  hay,  which  will 
be  ready  to  cut  in  the  fall  and  which  yields 
two  tons  to  the  acre  with  little  or  no  work, 
except  cutting  and  gathering  and  which 
has  little  effect  on  the  land.  As  every 
farmer  knows  the  present  season  has  been 
backward  and  unusually  dry  all  over  the 
country,  yet  I  saw  650  boxes  of  cucum- 
bers shipped  from  this  place  in  one  day 
this  week  and  as  fine  cucumbers  as  one 
could  wish  for  ;  not  a  cull  in  the  lot.  This 
was  only  a  sample  part  of  the  crop  which 
has  kept  between  forty  and  fifcy  hands 
gathering  and  packing.  Canteloupes  will 
be  ready  for  shipment  in  about  a  week, 
and  they  are  very  thick  on  the  ground. 
Most  of  the  beans  have  been  picked  and 
shipped  and  this  ground  yielded  a  crop  of 
early  potatoes  before  the  beans  were 
planted.  As  a  rule  vegetables,  etc.,  ripen 
in  this  section  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks  ahead  of  the  Norfolk  region,  al- 
though as  stated  the  extremely  late  cold 
weather  experienced  this  year  put  every- 
thing back.  Mr.  Willett  is  a  believer  in 
fertilizers,  and  on  many  of  the  vegetable 
patches  uses  2000  pounds  to  the  acre.  He 
prefers  bone  and  ammonia,  using  eight  to 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  latter  on  the  truck 
lands  and  five  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the 
cereals  and  fodder  fields. 

On  the  entire  place,  which  comprises 
nearly  5000  acres  of  cleared  and  uncleared 
land,  150  hands  are  always  employed. 
This  force  often  increases  to  500  in  busy 
seasons,  and,  of  course,  the  number  is 
constantly  varying.  Over  them  »are  three 
white  and  one  colored  foremen.  The 
wages  range  from  thirty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  day,  while  the  regular  hands — 
those  employed  steadily — have,  rent  free, 
the  neat  cottages  built  by  the  firm  for  their 
benefit.  The  men  receive  from  sixty-five 
to  seventy-five  cents  daily,  the  women 
from  thirty  to  forty  and  the  older  boys 
from  forty  to  fifty  cents.  They  work  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  daily.  In  round  num- 
bers the  pay  roll  aggregates  $15,000  yearly, 


most  of  which  is  spent  in  and  near  New- 
bern.  Ali  of  the  farm  laborers  are 
colored.  A  few  of  the  stable  employes 
are  white. 

But  while  truck-raising  has  given  Hack- 
burn  &  Willett  their  chief  reputation, 
they  are  heavily  interested  in  stock.  At 
present  they  have  150  head  of  cattle, 
native  raised.  These  produce  100  gallons 
of  milk  daily,  which  wholesales  at  sixteen 
cents  per  gallon,  giving  a  weekly  income 
of  over  $100.  They  kill  about  100  Poland 
and  Berkshire  pigs  annually,  which  sell  at 
home  for  six  and  eight  cents  per  pound 
dressed.  In  addition  they  are  raising 
some  finely-bred  trotting  horses,  but  this 
is  a  side  issue  and  more  for  pleasure  and 
home  use  than  anything  else. 

I  have  already  quoted  Mr  Willett  as 
saying  they  were  farming  for  profit.  When 
they  bought  their  present  property,  seven 
years  ago,  they  only  paid  for  part  of  it. 
One  year's  profit  more  than  placed  them  out 
of  debt,  and  three  years  ago  they  sold 
enough  produce  from  the  place  to  clear 
$30,000.  One  section  of  their  land,  for 
which  they  paid  $8000  seven  years  ago,  is 
now  considered  worth  $100,000  on  account 
of  the  improvement  to  the  soil  made  by 
farming  with  improved  methods. 

But  while  Mr.  Willett  is  busy  with  the 
farm,  Mr.  Hackburn  has  a  big  three-story 
store  to  look  after,  and  he  does  it  so  well 
that  it  disposed  of  $150,000  worth  of  goods 
in  1893,  and  not  at  a  loss  either.  The  firm 
owns  both  the  store  and  land,  and  in  both 
ventures  make  a  success  by  their  energy 
and  "snap."  Neither  gentleman  is  over 
forty-five  years  old,  and  neither  had  $100 
when  he  started. 

This  is  what  two  men  have  done  ;  it  is 
what  many  others  are  doing,  and  it  is 
what  thousands  more  can  do  in  this 
Eastern   North  Carolina   country. 

D.  Allen  Willey. 

"The  Egypt  of  the  Confederacy." 

Mt.  Airy,  Ga.,  June  26. 
Editor  Southern  States : 

I  want  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Southern  States  a  true  picture  of  a 
section  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  called 
during  the  war  between  the  States  "The 
Egypt  of  the  Confederacy." 

The  area  of  this  section  is  small.  Its 
natural  trade  centre  is  the  city  of  Albany, 
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at  the  junction  of  four  important  railroads 
radiating  to  every  part  of  this  Union. 

The  portion  of  this  section  of  which  I 
wish  to  write  lies  mostly  in  Dougherty  and 
Lee  counties,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
about  eight  miles  broad  and  twenty  long, 
and  is  known  in  that  section  as  the  "Oaky 
Woods." 

From  1845  to  1861  no  part  of  the  State 
was  more  sought  for,  and  lands  sold  in  the 
woods  for  farm  purposes  at  from  thirty  to 
fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

The  entire  area  was  purchased  by  men 
of  means,  divided  into  large  plantations 
and  cultivated  bv  slave  labor,  under  over- 
seers, the  wealthy  owners  living  in  the 
cities.  Its  productive  capacity  equalled 
that  of  any  section  of  the  Union. 

Dougherty  county  had  at  that  time  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  more  wealth  per  capita 
than  any  county  in  the  United  States. 
This  section  was  considered  exceedingly 
malarious.  The  drinking  water  was  ob- 
tained from  wells  ;  its  character  was  rotten 
limestone;  its  color  of  a  slight  milky  hue. 
The  land  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  as  a  money  crop, 
together  with  grain  and  meat  for  planta- 
tion use. 

The  owners  of  these  plantations  were 
loyal  to  the  Confederacy,  and  during  the 
four  years  of  war  devoted  their  lands  to 
the  production  of  corn  and  meat.  So 
marvelous  was  the  supply  that  the  train 
loads  of  provisions  from  this  portion  of 
Southwest  Georgia  moved  toward  General 
Lee's  army  in  such  continuous  succession 
that  the  name  was  universally  given  to  it, 
"The  Egypt  of  the  Confederacy." 

Our  social  affairs  changed,  and  with 
them  the  products  of  this  fertile  region. 
The  class  of  inhabitants  has  remained 
about  the  same. 

The  character  of  the  water,  together 
with  its  reputation  for  malaria,  has  caused 
all  home-seekers  to  avoid  it,  and  large 
plantations  still  occupy  these  rich  lands. 
They  are  cultivated  by  shiftless  negro  ten- 
ants, and  as  a  natural  consequence  their 
value  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  feel  assured  that  there  is  coming  very 
soon  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  in 
this  wonderful  and  peculiar  section  of 
Georgia.  This  will  come  as  soon  as  brain 
in  connection  with  capital  will  examine  the 
possibilities  of  this  region,  so  little  known 


and  called  the  "Oaky  Woods"  of  South- 
west Georgia.  The  great  cloud  that  has 
always  hung  over  it  like  a  funeral  pall, 
called  malaria,  has  been  dispelled.  In 
substantiating  this,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  be  personal. 

The  sole  cause  of  malarious  sickness  in 
this  section  is  the  drinking  water  obtained 
from  wells,  and  known  as  rotten  limestone 
water. 

A  few  years  since  myself  and  Mr.  J. 
Marsh  Johnston,  of  Georgia,  bored  an  ar- 
tesian well  550  feet  deep  in  the  middle  of 
this  section  and  obtained  a  flow  of  the 
purest  drinking  water;  the  temperature 
cool,  the  supply  abundant,  the  flow  inces- 
sant. A  flowing  well  can  be  obtained  in 
any  portion  of  this  region,  of  the  purest 
water,  at  a  cost  of  from  $500  to  $1000,  that 
will  supply  500  people,  and  larger  flows 
can  be  easily  obtained  for  water-power  or 
irrigation  purposes. 

When  I  write  that  drinking  this  artesian 
water  and  abstaining  from  the  water  now 
in  general  use  for  drinking  purposes  will 
prevent  malaria  from  entering  the  human 
system,  I  write  that  which  has  been  proven 
by  some  years  of  practical  experience  by 
persons  drinking  water  from  the  well 
already  bored  in  the  midst  of  this  section. 

I  am  further  sustained  in  the  truth  of 
this  statement  by  an  opinion  formed,  after 
consideration  of  years  and  of  study,  by 
Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  of  Augusta,  Ga.  I 
consider  his  article  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Southern  States,  upon  "Malaria 
Superstition  and  the  Water  Problem,"  one 
of  the  greatest  enunciations  of  modern 
times.  Accepting  his  proven  conclusions 
as  true,  that  malaria  is  not  communicated 
to  the  human  system  through  the  air,  but 
entirely  through  water,  we  have  dissipated 
from  the  human  mind  the  idea  so  long 
prevalent  that  such  a  section  is  sickly, 
when  it  is  water  that  is  used  and  not  the 
atmosphere  that  conveys  malaria.  This 
great  truth  being  accepted,  the  problem 
for  this  fertile  region  is  solved. 

This  section  of  Georgia  is  well  drained; 
well  watered  with  creeks  issuing  from 
springs  strongly  impregnated  with  lime. 

I  can  safely  say  that  in  this  small  area  of 
Georgia  there  are  more  bear,  deer,  tur- 
keys and  other  large  game  than  any  other 
portion  of  this  State  of  ten  times  its  size. 
The  land  is  mostly  of  a  deep  red  color, 
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•very  tenacious  but  easily  cultivated.  The 
entire  southern  portion  of  Georgia  is  cov- 
ered, with  but  few  exceptions,  with  long- 
leaf  pine.  Upon  this  land  the  growth  is 
white  oak,  hickory,  ash  and  other  hard 
woods. 

While  this  land  will  grow  in  perfection 
all  products  of  our  climate,  it  is  of  its  spe- 
cial adaptability  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  I  wish  to  write.  I  can  better  demon- 
strate this  by  personal  experience,  as  I  am 
the  first  and  only  person  I  know  that  has 
made  a  practical  test  of  this  matter.  A 
few  years  since,  about  the  centre  of  this 
section  near  the  railroad,  I  planted  five 
acres  in  Keiffer  pears.  The  trees  grew 
with  great  vigor,  and  last  year  was  the  first 
year  of  full  bearing.  I  gathered  from 
these  trees  about  the  first  of  October  last 
1230  baskets  of  pears  containing  one  bushel 
each.  I  sold  them  to  a  fruit  dealer  for 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  delivered 
at  the  railroad  station  The  purchaser 
shipped  them  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  put 
them  in  cold  storage  and  sold  them  at  a 
large  profit  in  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary following.  The  pears  were  highly 
colored,  averaged  about  one  pound  each, 
fifty  to  sixty  pears  making  a  bushel. 

While  the  Easter  freeze  of  this  year 
destroyed  all  fruit  in  this  State,  and  with 
it  my  pear  crop  for  1894,  still,  such  visita- 
tions come  not  oftener  than  once  in  a  life- 
time. 

I  have  never  known  any  fruit-grower  to 
equal  this  pear  orchard  in  bearing  last 
year,  and  I  had  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  beholding  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
this  year  upon  a  more  extended  scale, 
before  the  freeze. 

This  extraordinary  visitation  may  have 
been  a  blessing  in  the  destruction  of  any 
insect  life  that  might  in  future  attack  fruit, 
and  in  any  event  the  trees  are  now  putting 
on  renewed  growth  for  future  production. 
This  pear  shows  no  evidence  of  blight 
upon  this  land. 

The  growth  and  production  of  this  or- 
chard have  caused  me  to  plant  the  peach 
and  grape,  besides  an  orchard  of  pecans 
and  Syrian  walnuts,  all  of  which  show 
great  vigor  of  growth,  and  from  which  I 
anticipate  the  best  results  in  the  future. 

I  think  this  region  especially  adapted  to 
fruits  and  vegetables,  by  reason  of  the 
large  per  cent,  of  potash  and  lime  in  the 


soil.  So  much  is  the  soil  impregnated 
with  these  substances  that  however  large 
the  application  of  kainit  or  gypsum  to  the 
land  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  growth 
of  any  crop,  so  fully  is  the  soil  supplied 
with  these  ingredients  in  its  natural  state. 

Although  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the 
growth  of  all  crops,  with  moderate  capital 
an  artesian  well  could  be  bored  that  would 
irrigate  ten  acres  or  more  of  this  rich  soil, 
and  its  production  would  amaze  the  coun- 
try. The  land  lies  gently  undulating, 
making  such  an  enterprise  entirely  feasible. 
I  once  planted  half  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
and  egg  plants  upon  this  soil.  The  sea- 
sons were  favorable.  The  result  was  so 
enormous  as  to  exceed  any  expectation. 
In  this  region  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
century  for  the  horticulturist. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  overloading  the 
markets  of  the  world  with  good  fruit,  for 
the  grower  has  the  canner  and  the' evapo- 
rator to  consume  surplus  products. 

Jno.  P.  Fort. 

Tired  of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Skene,  land  commissioner  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago, 
writes  to  the  Southern  States  as  follows : 

"Recently  I  have  been  more  and  more 
convinced  from  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  that  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
are  thinking  more  of  looking  Southward, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  united  effort  by 
all  of  the  companies  who  have  lands  in 
this  section  of  the  country  should  be  made 
to  induce  not  only  the  Northwestern 
farmer,  but  also  foreign  immigration  to 
this  locality.  We  have  lately  established 
three  colonies  of  different  nationalities 
along  our  line,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances the  time  is  ripe  now  for  many  more 
to  follow.  People  in  the  Northwest  are 
getting  tired  of  working  hard  for  six 
months  in  the  year  and  then  sitting  down 
and  watching  the  fruit  of  their  labors 
consumed  the  balance  of  the  time.  They 
would  rather  go  to  a  country  where  they 
can  work  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
time.  You  are  certainly  doing  a  good 
work  in  this  line." 

The   Movement   Southward   Increasing. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  says 
in  a  letter  to  the  Southern  States  : 

"I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  ex. 
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tent  of  our  correspondence  from  the  North 
and  also  the  tone  of  the  letters.  There 
are  hundreds  of  neighborhoods  through 
the  North  where  a  dozen  or  more  fami- 
lies are  preparing  to  move  to  some  por- 
tion of  the  South.  This  shows  that  the 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall,  and  the  move- 
ment Southward  is  going  to  increase  very 
rapidly  from  now  on." 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

Development  of  the  South. 

Not  long  since  a  brilliant  editorial  con- 
cerning Southern  prospects  in  the  New 
York  Sun  concluded  with  the  words  : 
"The  development  of  the  South  is  still  in 
its  infancy."  This  is  broadly  and  splendid- 
ly true.  What  the  South  has  done  is 
merely  an  earnest  of  what  the  great  fertile, 
untitled  section  is  to  do  in  the  future. 
The  South's  past,  even  with  all  its  sorrows 
and  misfortunes,  has  really  been  favor- 
able to  the  development  of  a  splendid 
future.     *     *    *    * 

The  South  at  present  is  the  one  section 
where  lies  the  possibility  of  almost  infinite 
expansion.  The  North  and  East  have 
given  of  their  treasures  until  nothing  re- 
mains. The  "new  country"  of  the  West 
is  exhausted,  the  Pacific  coast  having  been 
fully  utilized  in  mining  and  in  agriculture. 
The  Northwest  has  yielded  its  ultimate 
of  advantage.  The  last  five  or  six  years 
in  Kansas  and  the  middle  west  show  that 
the  soil  and  'climate  of  those  regions  are 
unsuited  to  the  support  of  the  thousands 
of  home  and  fortune  seekers  who  have 
flocked  thither.  In  fact  the  exodus  into 
the  arid  and  blizzard  cursed  West  has 
s:one  too  far,  and  must  recoil  and  look 
elsewhere.  This  elsewhere  must  be  the' 
South,  the  only  section  which  still  offers 
inviting  prospects. 

The  South  is  a  limitless  empire  in  area 
and  in  productiveness.  By  the  gifts  of 
soil  and  climate  it  is  suited  to  a  vaster 
variety  of  production  than  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe.  It  can  produce  with 
equal  fitness  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
sugar,  hay  and  every  variety  of  fruits. 
Her  future  awaits  the  energy  which  will 
only  turn  the  soil.  Again,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  and  mining 
interests  in  the  last  ten  years  is  a  proof  of 
what  the  possibilities  are  in  this  direction. 
For  raw   material   the  South  offers  wool, 


iron  ores,  coal,  phospates,  woods,  marMe,. 
granite,  clays,  cotton  and  an  infinite  list 
of  other  mineral  and  natural  produc  s. 
The  South  is  veined  with  railways  and 
with  navigable  rivers.  Her  schools  and 
colleges  are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  countrv, 
and  her  social  life  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  If  America  is  to  have  a  Utopia, 
it  will  be  here,  the  fragrant,  sun-illumined,, 
wealth  bearing,  heroic,  prophetic  South, 
the  land  of  poetry  and  romance  and  of 
plenty  and  peace. — The  Commercial, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Time  for  Action. 

All  over  the  South  are  evidences  of  the 
revival  of  enterprise  and  of  the  spirit 
which  a  few  years  since  specially  domin- 
ated the  people  of  this  section.  Indus- 
trial companies  are  being  organized,  new 
industries  inaugurated  or  in  active  con- 
templation, immigration  societies  are  being 
established  and  the  people  generally 
imbued  with  the  feeling  and  purpose  that 
the  time  is  propitious  for  a  forward  move- 
ment in  the  line  of  prosperity  and  progress. 

Our  expression  "all  over  the  South" 
may  be  too  broad.  There  are  exceptions 
to  these  movements.  Bessemer  that  was 
once  in  the  front  rank  of  development  is 
dormant.  Her  citizens  are  taking  no  steps 
to  benefit  from  what  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
eral movement  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
people  to  attract  immigration,  capital  and 
the  location  of  industries.  We  are  happy 
in  the  contemplation  that  our  land  com- 
pany has  resolved  to  establish  here  a  steel 
plant  and  we  impatiently  wait  its  step 
toward  such  consummation.  But  neither 
citizens  nor  the  Bessemer  Land  &  Ini- 
provment  Company  are  taking  any  steps 
to  bring  a  knowledge  of  the  attractions 
and  undeveloped  resources  of  this  city 
and  section,  of  its  advantages  of  climate, 
health,  cheap  lands  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities to  the  people  of  the  country.  We 
are  dormant,  doing  nothing  in  this  line, 
while  rivals  and  sister  towns  and  cities  are 
alert  and  active.  Immigration  and  capi- 
tal are  being  attracted  southward  and  yet 
they  know  us  not.  Birmingham,  Hunts- 
ville,  Montgomery,  New  Decatur  and 
other  towns  and  cities  are  actively  at  work 
attracting  attention  and  making  known 
their  claims  for  consideration  and  yet 
Bessemer,  with  more  solid  merits  and  at- 
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tractions  than  any,  the  center  of  the  great- 
est natural  wealth  of  the  South,  with  a 
climate  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  with 
site  and  surroundings  of  unusual  beauty 
and  attraction,  with  unrivalled  facilties 
for  transportation  and  means  for  in- 
dustrial development  and  progress  is 
doing  nothing  to  attract  attention  and 
make  her  priceless  attributes  known  to 
men. 

It  is  time  for  action.  The  discourage- 
ments of  the  past ;  the  lethargy  of  the 
present  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  rich  results  obtainable 
for  the  future.  Bessemer  is  destined  to 
grow.  Her  people  have  faith  in  her  des- 
tiny, but  it  can  not  be  attained  without 
effort.  They  must  rise  to  the  occasion, 
organize,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Bes- 
semer Land  Company  reach  out  to  the 
world  for  the  riches  that  can  be  gathered 
here. 

One  of  the  most  effective  instruments 
now  being  utilized  in  promoting  Southern 
development  and  especially  in  attracting 
a  desirable  class  of  immigration  is  the 
Southern  States,  a  monthly  magazine 
published  at  Baltimore.  Through  its  col- 
umns are  noticeable  the  zealous  efforts  of 
different  cities,  towns  and  localities 
throughout  the  South  to  attract  attention 
to  their  claims  and  the  opportunities  they 
offer.  This  publication  is  unremitting  in 
its  efforts  to  diffuse  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  South's  resources  and  pos- 
sibilities. Its  methods  are  unusually 
honest  and  frank.  It  deals  directly  in 
facts  and  practical  experience.  It  is  a 
panorama  of  local  conditions  and  of  the 
opportunities  they  unfold.  It  has  nothing 
to  say  of  Bessemer  because  Bessemer  is 
not  reaching  out  into  the  world  for  rec- 
ognition. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  Bessemer 
should  reach  out.  We  trust  that  there 
is  enough  of  the  old  spirit  of  push  and 
progress,  even  if  now  dormant,  to  be 
aroused  to  activity.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  idle  and  indifferent.  The  inspiration 
to  action  and  effort  is  too  great,  the  re- 
ward too  alluring  to  miss  or  ignore  oppor- 
tunities now  arising. — The  Bessemer 
Weekly,  Bessemer,  Ala. 

The  Advantages  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Southern  States  says  this,  and 


we   copy  it   here  because  we  think   it   is 
true  : 

"In  varied  and  fertile  soils,  in  diversity 
of  crops,  in  length  of  growing  season,  in 
healthfulness,  in  delightful  climate,  the 
South  is  pre-eminent.  And  not  only  can 
more  money  be  made  in  the  South  in  farm- 
ing, in  fruit  '  growing,  in  gardening,  in 
stock  raising,  in  dairying,  than  can  be 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  cost  of  living  is  less  and  life  is  infinite- 
ly better  worth  living." 

It  is  the  "Land  of  Goshen"  in  the 
United  States.  What  is  true  of  the  South 
is  especially  true  of  North  Carolina.  No 
State  in  the  Union  presents  so  much  varie- 
ty of  soil,  climate  and  productiveness. 
This  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement,  but 
"words  of  soberness  and  truth."  It  is  as 
far  from  the  end  of  Currituck  county  to 
the  end  of  Cherokee  county  as  it  is  from 
Currituck  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  in  New  York  State.  Test  it  with 
a  string  for  yourself.  No  State  is  as  well 
watered  with  rivers,  sounds,  bays  and 
large  creeks  as  North  Carolina.  Some  of 
its  creeks  are  larger  than  the  rivers  of 
other  States,  and  there  are  nearly  ninety 
known  rivers.  North  Carolina  once  filled 
out  the  entire  list  of  products  in  the  cen- 
sus schedule,  and  no  other  State  could  do 
it.  It  not  only  produces  the  very  best 
tobacco  grown  on  the  American  continent, 
but  it  makes  the  best  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  potatoes,  rice,  cotton  and  so  on.  Its 
truck  farmers  equal  any  in  this  country.  As 
much  money  to  the  acre  has  been  made 
and  can  be  made  here  as  in  any  State  in 
the  Union. 

As  a  fruit  State  it  offers  extraordinary 
advantages.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
a  Caswell  farmer  had  200  varieties  of  the 
pear.  In  1858,  the  very  sweetest,  most 
luscious,  most  sugary  pears  we  have  ever 
seen  or  tasted  were  grown  in  Granville 
county  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Russell.  As 
to  apples  they  are  unexcelled  either  as  to 
size,  variety  or  perfection  of  taste.  The 
old  seedlings,  winesaps  arid  greenskins 
equal  any  apple  ever  grown.  The  native 
grapes  are  of  the  best.  The  scuppernong 
has  no  rival  when  grown  to  perfection  as 
in  Halifax,  Warren,  Franklin,  Wake, 
Vance,  Granville  and  other  counties,  as 
an  eating  grape.  Its  catawba,  concord 
and  other  grapes,  indigenous  and  excel- 
lent, can  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  to 
an  experienced  vine  dresser.     But  to  tell 
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of  North  Carolina  products  would  require 
an  essay  instead  of  a  brief  editorial. 

Its  rich  mines  and  forests,  its  fisheries, 
its  oyster  fields,  its  grazing  fields  for  sheep, 
its  capabilities  for  stock  raising,  its 
climate,  its  great  undeveloped  wealth,  all 
appeal  to  the  man  of  enterprise,  the  man 
of  wise  investment,  the  man  of 
muscle  and  industry,  and  intelligence. 
Already  it  leads  the  South  in  the 
number  of  its  cotton  mills,  and  they  are 
steadily  increasing  in  number  and  size. 
It  is  a  good  State  to  invest  in,  to  live  in, 
to  serve  God  in.  There  are  as  many 
church-going  people  and  as  many  church 
buildings  and  as  much  genuine  piety  ac- 
cording to  population  as  you  will  find  in 
any  nation,  in  any  State,  among  any  peo- 
ple on  the  globe. 

North  Carolinians  are  conservative, 
law  abiding,  tolerant,  neighborly,  easy  of 
access  as  a  class.  They  are  not  all  saints 
are  not  all  honest  and  sober  and  trust- 
worthy, but  as  a  whole  they  "will  do  to 
tie  to."  Said  a  Virginian  editor  to  us  a 
year  or  two  since,  "I  regard  the  genuine 
North  Carolinian  as  the  best  specimen  I 
have  ever  seen — an  improvement  on  the 
Virginian  and  South  Carolinian."  They 
are  good  citizens  in  peace  and  the  best  of 
soldiers  in  war.  See  the  United  States 
Government  records  if  you  would  learn 
the  truth  of  the  last  remark.  All  men 
who  seek  to  mend  their  fortunes,  who  are 
well  disposed  and  are  willing  to  help  build 
up  the  grand  old  State  will  always  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  only  the 
professional  liar,  the  Paul  Pry  bent  on 
spying  out  "the  nakedness  of  the  land" 
and  writing  falsehoods  and  exaggerations 
for  Northern  papers  and  magazines  that 
are  inimical  and  false  like  the  New  York 
Independent,  that  does  not  know  how  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  South — it  is  only 
this  kind  of  an  animal,  and  that  other  fel- 
low, one  of  your  Tourgee  kind — who  is 
of  the  carpet  bagger  type,  who  comes  to 
malign  and  stir  up  strife  and  to  get  office 
by  playing  upon  the  credulity  and  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  who 
are  not  wanted,  who  are  not  welcome. 
Then  there  is  another  sort,  an  immigrant 
from  beyond  seas — who  comes  with  his 
brain  a  seething  caldron  of  iniquity  and 
conspiracy  and  blood  guiltiness,  who  seeks 
to     ravage     and     desolate,    his     pockets 


filled  with  explosives  and  his  boots  with 
poinards,  who  isn't  needed  and  will  not 
long  be  tolerated. — The  Messenger,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

"Light  for  the  Coast." 

Some  time  ago  we  read  with  much 
interest  in  the  Southern  States  maga- 
zine an  article  by  our  old  friend  James  R. 
Randall  on  the  "Malaria  Superstition." 
Mr.  Randall  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
poet,  and  much  reflection  upon  the  origin 
of  the  fevers  which  prevail  during  the 
summer  on  our  coast  and  in  other  low  and 
swampy  sections  of  the  State  has  brought 
him  to  the  conviction  that  the  agues  and 
"country  fevers"  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  "malaria,"  or  bad  air,  are  really 
due  to  "mal-aqua"  or  bad  water. 

We  cannot  now  review  with  amplitude 
the  evidence  he  gives  or  the  reasoning  by 
which  he  reaches  his  conclusion,  for  he 
demonstrates  the  correctness  of  his  theory 
by  information  drawn  from  many  sources. 
But  the  most  direct  evidence  he  offers  is 
the  fact  that  neighborhoods  on  the  coast 
which  were  for  generations  scourged  by 
fevers  have  latterly  been  made  signally 
healthy  by  the  use  of  water  flowing  from  ar- 
tesian wells.  Mr.  Randall  also  showed  that 
where  artesian  water  could  not  be  had,  the 
boiling  of  ordinary  spring  or  well  water 
had  made  it  healthful  for  drinking 
purposes. 

More  recently  residents  of  the  malarial 
belt  of  the  low  country  have  published 
their  experiences  with  cistern  water.  Rain 
water,  collected  in  cisterns  in  winter,  and 
kept  covered  until  needed  for  use,  render- 
ed those  who  drank  it  in  summer  proof 
against  fever. 

Further  inquiry  has  brought  us  infor- 
mation from  several  sources  which  amply 
confirms  Mr.  Randall's  theory  that  the 
germs  of  disease  are  in  the  water,  not  in 
the  air,  and  that  by  drinking  pure  water — 
whether  artesian,  cistern  or  surface  water 
boiled — one  can  live  in  the  most  malarious 
part  of  the  State  with  entire  immunity 
from  fevers.  The  fever  germs  are  in  the 
surface  water — the  springs  or  the  open 
wells.  Striking  down  to  the  deep  veins 
into  which  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
on  the  surface  cannot  enter,  water  is 
found  as  pure  and  sweet  as  any  in  the 
world. 

Of  course  there  are  thousands  of  white 
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people  who  have  for  many  years  lived  in 
the  low  country,  surrounded  by  rice-fields 
and  swamps,  without  a  touch  of  fever. 
They  secure  health  by  taking  quinine  as  a 
prophylactic  from  May  until  after  a  killing 
frost  in  the  fall.  The  discovery  that  this 
could  be  done  dates  back  to  war  times, 
and  from  two  to  three  grains  of  quinine  a 
day  has  been  sufficient  to  fortify  any  sys- 
tem against  the  local  fevers.  But  there  is 
a  widespread  prejudice  against  the  contin- 
uous use  of  quinine,  and  forgetfulness  for 
a  day  or  two  would  be  likely  to  result  in 
illness,  so  this  ample  safeguard  has  never 
had  its  due  popularity.  Something  simp- 
ler is  required  to  make  the  low  country 
attractive  to  the  settler. 

We  do  not  exaggerate  when  we  say  that 
the  coast  region  of  South  Carolina  is 
more  opulently  endowed  by  nature  than 
any  part  of  the  State.  Every  visitor  from 
its  interior  is  impressed  by  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  the  luxuriance  of  its  vege- 
tation, the  variety  of  its  products, 
the  great  possibilities  that  inhere  in 
it.  The  crops  of  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones  can  there  be  raised  side  by 
side.  The  climate  is  ideal  in  winter,  and 
the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  ocean 
breezes,  while  the  nights  are  always  cool. 
Life  is  eaiser,  more  pleasant,  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  State.  Fish  and 
game  are  abundant.  Stock-raising,  truck- 
farming,  the  growing  of  fruits — a  hun- 
dred industries  can  find  there  a  natural 
habitat.     *    *    * 

What  keeps  South  Carolinians  from  the 
richest  belt  of  their  State,  where  a  thous- 
and dollars  can  build  a  home  and  buy  as 
much  land  as  a  family  can  cultivate  ?  Lack 
of  knowledge,  first ;  and  then  the  dread  of 
malaria.  Is  it  not  important,  therefore, 
that  the  truth  about  this  malaria  should  be 
known  and  that  the  people  of  the  low 
country  should  exert  themselves  to  make 
it  known?  We  know  of  one  place  where 
one  hundred  acres  of  rice  are  flowed  by 
the  streams  from  two  artesian  wells,  a 
little  over  a  hundred  feet  deep  and  costing 
a  dollar  a  foot  to  bore  and  pipe — a  total 
hardly  as  much  as  is  paid  in  the  granite 
country  for  sinking  a  well  in  the  rock. 
These  fountains  of  health  can  be  created 
at  every  point  on  the  coast,  from  the 
Savannah  to  the  Waccamaw,  and  they 
will    remove    the    only    reproach   from   a 


country    which    otherwise    is   one   of  the 
healthiest  in  the  world. 

The  State  is  interested  in  every  part  of 
South  Carolina — up-country  and  middle- 
country  and  low-country — and  it  asks  at- 
tention to  this  matter  for  the  good  of  all 
our  people.  But  it  is  peculiarly  the  prov- 
ince of  Charleston  to  agitate  the  question 
and  strive  to  fill  the  coast  country  with 
artesian  wells  and  enterprising  farmers 
from  other  sections.  No  city  can  flourish 
without  a  prosperous  surrounding  terri- 
tory, and  every  white  family  planted  on 
the  coast  means  more  trade  for  Charleston 
which  can  never  be  taken  away  from  her. 
May  we  not  hope  that  our  Charleston 
contemporary,  the  News  and  Courier,  will 
take  this  matter  up  and  keep  it  promi- 
nently before  its  people. — The  State,  Col- 
umbia, S.  C. 
The  Outlook   Brighter  Than   for  Years. 

Mr.  Masterson  Peyton,  a  lawyer  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  in  a  recent  interview 
printed  in  the  Chattanooga  Times,  said 
among  other  things : 

"Notwithstanding  the  wild  speculation 
that  was  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the 
Southern  States  during  the  years  1889  and 
1890  the  South,  with  its  manufacturing, 
financial  and  mercantile  institutions,  stood 
the  financial  panic  through  which  we  have 
just  passed  with  fewer  failures  and  less 
distress  than  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  at  present  we  have  fewer  dis- 
turbances from  strikes  and  labor  trouble 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

"Our  present  prosperous  condition  in- 
vites to  our  rich  farms,  mines  and  timber 
fields  population  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  But  we  are  suffering  for  want  of 
capital  and  population;  and  while  so  many 
thousand  acres  of  rich  farming  lands  re- 
main idle,  and  while  so  many  rich  deposits 
of  iron,  coal,  marble  and  copper  remain 
unknown  and  undeveloped  we  may  con- 
tinue to  suffer. 

"But  at  present  the  outlook  for  pros- 
perity in  the  south,  and  especially  in  East 
Tennessee,  is  brighter  than  it  has  been 
for  years.  Within  the  last  few  months 
the  Southern  Immigration,  Land  and  Title 
Company  has  been  organized  in  Baltimore 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South  and  developing  its  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  enterprises. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  much  of  this  idle 
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capital  will   be   invested   in   the  Southern 
properties  and  enterprises. 

"The  duty  of  every  citizen  of  East  Ten- 
nessee at  present  is  to  do  everything  in 
his  or  her  power  to  induce  sober,  indus- 
trious and  law  abiding  people  to  locate 
and  make  their  homes  in  our  midst.  With 
this  increase  of  a  superior  population  it 
will  be  much  easier  for  us  to  secure  capi- 
tal with  which  to  develop  the  wonderful 
agricultural,  mineral  and  timber  resources 
that  we  possess.  And  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  proud 
old  State  of  Tennessee  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  welcome  both  population  and 
capital  from  whatever  source  they  may 
come." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

One  of  the  well  known  nurseries  of  the 
South  is  that  of  the  Messrs.  Smith  Broth- 
ers at  Concord,  Ga.,  where  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  adopted  to  the  Southern  climate  is 
grown  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  busi- 
ness was  established  seven  years  ago  by 
the  present  proprietors  and  within  that 
time  it  has  grown  to  very  large  propor- 
tions. The  Smith  Brothers  are  Southern- 
ers and  have  always  been  foremost  in 
measures  looking  to  the  advancement  of 
their  section.  Through  their  efforts  a 
number  of  families  from  the  North  have 
settled  in  their  locality  and  prosperously 
engaged  in  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

Hon.  Hector  D.  Lane,  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  is- 
sued a  "homeseeker's  map  of  Alabama," 
which  contains  "a  brief  mention  of  the 
many  advantages  offered  homeseekers 
who  will  cast  their  lot  in  Alabama." 

McClure's  Magazine  for  August,  fol- 
lowing up  Hamlin  Garland's  striking  arti- 
cle in  the  June  number  on  "Homestead 
and  its  Perilous  Trades,"  will  contain  a 
study  of  life  and  work  "In  the  Depths  of  a 
Coal  Mine."  It  will  be  by  Stephen  Crane, 
and,  like  the  Garland  article,  will  be  very 
notably  illustrated. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  Route  has  published  a  second 
edition  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  it  tells 
about  "the  country  where  the  grass  is 
green  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  where 


there  are  neither  blizzards  nor  cold 
waves."  It  is  an  attractively  gotten  up 
little  book,  and  contains  much  useful  in- 
formation for  those  who  are  thinking 
about  moving  South.  It  publishes  letters 
from  Northern  farmers  who  have  settled 
in  the  South.  It  tells  about  the  character 
and  prices  of  lands  in  different  localities, 
and  about  the  dates  of  landseekers'  ex- 
cursions,'price  of  tickets,  etc.,  and  it  is 
illustrated  with  engravings  made  from 
photographs  of  Southern  farm  scenes. 
Copies  may  be  had  from  W.  C.  Rinearson, 
passenger  agent,  Cincinnati. 

The  pretty  town  of  Wilson,  North  Caro- 
lina, is  always  pleasantly  remembered  by 
travelers  for  the  accommodations  afforded 
by  the  Brigg's  House,  a  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  hotel,  with  large,  airy  chambers 
and  an  exceptionally  good  table.  The 
proprietor  is  the  owner  of  a  highly  pro- 
ductive truck  farm  from  which  the  hotel  is 
liberally  supplied  with  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  early  season,  not  to  mention 
delicious  milk  and  butter  from  a  prize- 
winner at  the  county  fair. 

The  June  number  of  "Southern  Facts 
for  Home-Seekers  and  Travelers,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
Mobile,  Ohio,  has  letters  from  a  large 
number  of  Northern  farmers  who  have 
settled  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  giving  their  experiences, 
the  crops  they  raise,  the  profits  they  make, 
etc.  There  are  articles  on  cattle-raising 
and  on  the  profits  of  grape-growing,  and 
an  elaborate  article,  profusely  illustrated, 
on  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College. 

The  Southern  States  is  the  name  of  an 
excellent  magazine  that  is  devoted  to  the 
South.  Those  who  desire  to  learn  about 
the  resources  and  characteristics  of  the 
South  will  find  the  Southern  States 
just  what  they  want. — The  Farmer,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Diden,  Rome,  Ga.,  has  for 
sale  a  controlling  interest  in  coal  lands 
in  Tennessee. 

The  Stuttgart  &  Arkansas  Railroad  Co., 
of  Arkansas  owns  a  large  area  of  land, 
which  it  wants  to  settle  up.  It  is  interest- 
ed not  so  much  in  the  sale  of  the  lands  as 
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in  increasing  the  population  and  thereby 
increasing  its  traffic.  It  can  therefore  sell 
its  lands  at  such  prices  and  on  such  terms 
as  could  not  be  afforded  but  for  this  fact. 
Mr.  T.  H!  Leslie,  Gillett,  Arkansas,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  advertises  on 
another  page  that  he  will  give  away  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tracts  of  fruit  lands  to  par- 
ties who  will  cultivate  them.  He  adver- 
tises also  some  extraordinary  inducements 
to  lumber  mills  and  woodworking 
factoiies. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Brown,  Gillett,  Arkansas, 
will  send  on  application  particulars  about 
inducements  offered  to  factories  to  make 
furniture,  sash,  doors  and  blinds  and 
boxes. 

Land  can  be  bought  in  the  great  Pan- 
handle country  of  Texas  for  $1.50  to  $5.00 
an  acre,  suitable  for  general  farming, 
fruit  growing  or  stock  raising.  Mr.  M.  F. 
Beaumont,  Hartley,  Texas,  will  send  dis- 
criptive  circulars  about  this  locality. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  South 
has  had  more  rapid  development  in  the 
last  few  years  than  the  country  between 
Galveston  and  Houston,  in  Texas,  which 
has  come  into  great  prominence  as  a  fruit- 
growing and  truck-farming  region.  The 
officials  of  Galveston  county  have  issued  a 
pamphlet  and  map  describing  this  country. 
Mr.  F.  McC.  Nichols,  county  tax  assessor, 
Galveston,  will  send  copies  on  application. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Disney,  Houston,  Texas,  is 
handling  vegetable  and  fruit  growing  and 
farming  lands  in  Southern  Texas,  and 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  any  desired  in- 
formation about  that  section. 

Among  the  publications  which  have 
done  much  to  arouse  interest,  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  immigration  movement  are  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  and  Southern 
States  of  Baltimore.  The  Record  has 
long  been  known  as  the  leading  authority 
on  Southern  industrial  and  commercial 
progress,  and  the  Southern  States, 
which  is  published  by  the  same  company, 
is  intended  to  meet  a  pressing  necessity — 
to  make  known  the  agricultural  and  other 
resources  of  the  Southern  States  to  resi- 
dents of  the  North  and  West  where  it  has 
a  large  circulation. — The  Advertiser, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


The  Southern  Far-n  Agency  at  Lynch- 
bury,  Ya  ,  has  on  its  lists  borne  of  the 
best  farms  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
at  prices  and  on  terms  that  will  meet  the 
views  of  anybody  who  really  wants  to  buy. 

The  West  Norfolk  Land  &  Improve- 
ment Company  of  West  Norfolk,  Va., 
offers  to  guarantee  for  five  years  six  per 
cent,  net  returns  on  money  invested  in 
building  houses  at  West  Norfolk,  where 
the  need  for  homes  grows  much  faster 
than  the  supply. 

The  Southern  States  is  the  name  of 
a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
home  of  every  person  who  desires  to  keep 
well  informed  in  reference  to  the  South, 
its  opportunities  and  advantages.  Every 
number  contains  a  variety  of  articles  on 
various  topics  and  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  soil,  climate,  health, 
productions  and  business  chances  in  the 
South.  One  distinctive  and  important 
feature  of  this  magazine  is  the  regular 
publication  of  a  series  of  letters  from 
farmers  and  business  men  who  have 
moved  South  from  the  North  and  West, 
giving  their  experiences,  with  some 
account  of  characteristics  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
We  have  read  every  number  of  this  mag- 
azine since  its  introduction,  and  can 
heartily  recommend  it  as  being  the  very 
best  medium  of  information  pertaining  to 
the  above-named  features  that  is  published. 
— Southern  Homesteader,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. 

What  would  seem  to  be  an  amazingly 
good  bargain  is  advertised  in  "Southern 
Lands  for  Sale,"  a  finely  improved  farm 
near  a  town  of  5000  population  in  a  local- 
ity notedly  healthful,  with  residence  and 
other  buildings,  and  a  good  orchard,  for 
$2000. 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  popular  of 
the  Southern  resorts  is  Virginia  Beach 
which  is  eighteen  miles  due  east  of  Nor- 
folk, on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Norfolk,  Albemarle  & 
Atlantic  Railroad,  a  well-ballasted  and 
equipped  narrow-gage  steam  line  that 
makes   the    trip    in    forty    minutes.     The 
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property  comprises  an  area  of  1600  acres, 
1000  of  which  are  covered  by  a  pine  forest. 
It  has  an  ocean  frontage  of  five  miles, 
with  a  gently  sloping  beach,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  undertow  is  a  marked  feature. 
Virginia  Beach  is  provided  with  a  good 
hotel  in  the  Princess  Anne  which  is  owned 
by  the  railroad  company,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  equipped  and  most  convenient  and 
comfortable  resorts  for  both  summer  and 
winter.  It  will  accommodate  400  guests, 
has  electric  lights  and  bells,  spacious  en- 
tertainment rooms,  a  billiard  room,  tennis 
court,  children's  playrooms,  private  and 
public  parlors  for  adults,  hot  and  cold  sea- 
water  baths,  elevator  and  all  other  fea- 
tures of  a  first-class  hotel.  The  pavilion 
near  the  hotel  is  250  feet  long  and  100  feet 
wide,  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
delightful  recreation.  Mr.  Morgan  D. 
Lewis  is  proprietor  of  the  Princess  Anne. 
One  of  the  diversions  at  this  resort  is  a 
60-mile  drive  through  the   pines  and  sixty 


miles  of  drive  on  the  hard  ocean  beach. 

One  of  the  prettiest  advertising  publica- 
tions that  has  come  to  the  Southern 
States  office  is  an  elaborately  illustrated 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  describ- 
ing numerous  summer  homes  and  resorts 
along  the  line  of  the  road.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Anderson,  general  passenger  agent,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  on 
application. 

The  Southern  Trade,  of  Waco,  Texas, 
is  an  interesting  monthly  devoted  to  the 
commercial  and  general  interests  of  Texas 
and  the  South. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  issuing  a 
monthly  pamphlet  called  "the  Vestibule," 
which,  besides  the  usual  time-tables  and 
other  matter  about  the  line,  contains  every 
month  two  or  more  complete  stories  by 
noted  writers. 
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THE    FRUIT    INDUSTRY    OF    PIEDMONT    VIRGINIA. 

By  James  Blakey. 


The  Piedmont  section — one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  State  of  Virginia — 
is  very  properly  termed  the  "fruit  belt" 
of  the  State.  It  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  the  "fifth  step"  of  the  great 
stairway  ascending  from  the  coast  to  the 
west,  extending  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
North  Carolina  line,  about  250  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
twenty-five  miles  along  the  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  These  mountains  rise  from 
2000  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  while  the  lands  west  of  the  coast 
ranges  are  generally  from  300  to  500 
feet  above  the  sea ;  they  rise  to  the 
west  until  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
the  altitude  of  12,000  feet  is  frequently 
attained.  This  Piedmont  section  is  one 
in  which  the  mountains  present  them- 
selves in  their  grand  as  well  as  their 
diminutive  forms,  gradually  sinking  into 
the  smaller  foot-hills  and  plains,  giving 
great  diversity  and  picturesqueness  to 
the  landscape.  The  soil  is  usually 
fertile. 

The  fruits  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  sunny  eastern  slopes  and 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
which  are  sheltered  from  the  cold  North- 
ern and  Northwestern  winds,  are  the 
apple,  grape,  peach,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
strawberry  and  raspberry.  These  are 
most  profitable  to  the  cultivator,  and  so 
easy  of  cultivation  that  every  farmer 
should  have  a  choice  selection  of  them. 
The  Southwestern  Mountains  of  Pied- 
mont are  also  noted  for  their  fine  fruits. 
These  mountains  form  a  range  parallel 
to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  are  separated  by 


a  distance,  varying  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
miles,  while  the  mountain  slopes  are 
very  fine  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  ; 
any  common  field  or  pasture  which  pro- 
duces good  crops  may  be  chosen  for  an 
orchard  for  most  varieties. 

The  peculiar  light  soil  on  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  outlying  hills,  kept  con- 
stantly fertile  by  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  furnishing  potash  and  perennially 
moist  by  numerous  springs,  yet  thor- 
oughly drained  of  stagnant  moisture  by 
the  rock  debris,  furnishes  conditions  un- 
surpassed for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  apple. 

The  world-renowned  Albemarle  pip- 
pin, however,  which  grows  in  this  region 
only,  thrives  best,  and  only  arrives  at  its 
full  perfection  on  the  mountain  sides. 
It  requires  the  rich  soil  found  in  the 
mountain  hollows  and  caves  and  a  good 
elevation  to  come  to  perfection.  This 
apple  has  and  deserves  a  reputation  sur- 
passing that  of  any  other  grown.  It  is 
especially  a  favorite  in  England,  and  in 
competition  with  the  apples  of  the  world 
on  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets 
it  brings  the  highest  price.  At  the  time 
England  imposed  a  tariff  on  apples  the 
Albemarle  pippin,  by  special  act  of  Par- 
liament, was  admitted  free  of  duty,  on 
account  of  its  superior  excellence.  The 
pippin  crops  are  generally  bought  up 
in  the  orchards  by  shippers,  unless 
exported  by  the  owners.  In  1887,  for 
instance,  these  pippins  sold  on  the  trees 
for  $4.50  per  barrel,  the  buyer  furnishing 
the  barrel  and  gathering  and  packing. 
The  average  price,  in  the  orchards,  paid 
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by  speculators  has  been  from  $2:50  to 
$3.00,  some  years  ranging  higher.  Some 
of  the  larger  raisers  ship  their  crops  to 
Liverpool,  while  others  sell  to  dealers 
and  speculators.  The  latter  generally 
ship  to  England.  That  country  is  the 
best  market,  and  nearly  all  of  the  clear 
pippins  are  sent  thither.  For  this  rea- 
son and  because  it  is  grown  within  so 
limited  an  area  and  the  aggregate  crop 
is  therefore  small,  this  splendid  apple  is 
not  popularly  known  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  rarely  found  in  American 
markets,  and  never  any  but  fruit  of  sec- 
ond grade.  To  obtain  the  best  and 
genuine  fruit  contracts  must  be  made 
early,  and  a  good  price  paid  to  reliable 
parties.  The  average  price  in  Liver- 
pool is  $6  00  per  barrel,  the  prices 
ranging  from  $4.00  to  $10.00,  varying 
with  the  supply  and  quality.  Whilst 
an  abundant  supply  of  other  apples 
will  to  some  extent  affect  the  price  and 
demand  for  pippins,  yet,  when  the 
general  apple  crop  is  very  large,  genuine 
Albemarle  pippins  bring  fine  prices ; 
for  example  in  1888  when  there  was 
perhaps  the  largest  apple  crop  ever 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
they  netted  upwards  of  $4.00  per  barrel, 
so  that  a  crop  of  really  good  pippins 
can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  $4.00  per 
barrel  net  any  year  if  sold  in  the  English 
markets.  The  full  years  of  this  fruit 
usually  hit  on  the  off  years  of  the  North 
and  West.  The  cost  of  transportation 
from  Albemarle  county,  .Va.,  to  Liver- 
pool is  from  $1.16  to  $1.60  per  barrel, 
according  to  the  point  of  shipment,  etc. 
This  fruit  is  slow  in  reaching  maturity, 
requiring  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
from  time  of  planting  to  bear  a  paying 
crop.  During  these  years  of  waiting 
peaches  or  dwarf  pears  may  be  planted 
between  the  pippin  trees,  and  profitable 
crops  can  be  gathered  almost  from  the 
beginning.  These  lands  are  well  adapted 
to  both  of  these  fruits.  Of  course  they 
should  be  cleared  out  as  the  pippin 
trees  begin  bearing  or  advance  suffi- 
ciently in  age  to  require  it.  Another 
mode  which  has  been  adopted  with 
success  is  the  grafting  of  the  pippin 
upon  other  stock.  In  this  case  the 
yield  comes  in  about  three  years.  While 
the  fruit  is  of  good  quality  the  longevity 


is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  genuine 
pippin  tree.  The  first  is  the  plan  which 
has  usually  been  adopted. 

The  writer  knows  of  an  owner  of  an 
orchard  who  refused  $5000  for  one 
year's  pippin  crop,  and  of  a  number  of 
others  who  realize  on  bearing  years 
several  thousand  dollars  clear  money 
and  yet  have  left  many  barrels  of  seconds. 

The  Albemarle  pippin  can  be  pro- 
duced also  in  the  counties  of  Greene, 
Madison,  Campbell,  Bedford  and  Rap- 
pahannock, but  practically  its  growing 
is  limited  to  the  two  counties  of  Albe- 
marle and  Nelson.  In  these  two  coun- 
ties in  bearing  years  the  crop  aggregates 
about  40,000  barrels,  which  at  the  low 
average  of  $4.00  per  barrel  yields  an 
income  to  the  counties  of  $160,000. 
The  area  adapted  to  this  splendid  fruit 
is  limited,  and  gives  to  the  owners  of 
pippin-bearing  lands  a  monopoly.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  supply  exceeding 
the  demand,  because  this  fruit  will  only 
come  to  perfection  within  certain  limits. 
There  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  this  mount- 
ain pippin  land  that  can  be  bought  at 
very  low  prices.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  pippin  does  not  thrive 
well  above  the  line  of  perennial 
springs. 

While  the  limit  described  exists  as  to 
the  Albemarle  pippin,  yet  the  Winesaps, 
Johnson's  fine  winter  or  York  Imperial, 
Bell  Flower,  Fall  Cheese,  Pilot,  Milans, 
Ben  Davis  and  other  varieties  flourish 
and  grow  to  perfection  throughout  this 
section.  There  are  many  fine  orchards 
on  rocky  tracts  and  places  impracticable 
for  successful  tillage  and  along  lanes. 
These  places  produce  thrifty  trees  and 
fruit  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  rich, 
light,  friable  soil,  requiring  but  little 
cultivation.  Spots,  which  otherwise 
would  be  valueless,  can  then  be  made 
with  little  labor  and  expense  the  most 
productive  parts  of  the  farm.  Lands 
which  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  only 
for  sheep  pasturage,  and  which  can  be 
bought  for  from  $3.00  to  $7.00  per  acre 
can  soon  be  made  to  grow  good 
orchards.  Some  of  the  finest  Winesaps 
I  have  seen  were  grown  on  red  land 
which  had  been  so  reduced  in  surface 
fertility  that  the  orchard  was  destitute  of 
grass,  the  roots  penetrated  into  the  virgin 
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subsoil,  which  the  skim  plowing  for 
years  had  not  touched. 

After  the  Albemarle  pippin,  probably 
the  best  apple  to  grow  here  for  market 
is  the  Winesaps.  It  will  flourish  in  any 
moderately  fertile  soil.  It  is  a  vigorous, 
thrifty  grower,  an  early  bearer  and  bears 
more  freely  in  off  years  than  the  pippin. 
The  price  is  much  less,  however,  than 
that  of  the  pippin.  It  usually  brings  in 
the  ordinary  market  from  $1.00  to  $1.50, 
though  picked  fruit  of  this  variety,  after 
the  winter  is  well  on,  fetches  $2.50  per 
barrel.     It  bears  transportation  well. 

The  Johnson's  fine  winter  or  York 
Imperial  (it  is  known  here  by  both 
names)  and  the  Ben  Davis  are  compara- 
tively new  in  this  section,  but  are  very 
popular  in  the  Western  markets,  where 
they  command  better  prices  than  the 
Winesaps.  Both  of  these  varieties  are 
vigorous  growers  and  will  do  well  in 
any  of  the  soils  of  Piedmont  Virginia 
and  yield  abundantly  at  a  very  early  age. 

The  Bell  Flower  and  Fall  Cheese  are 
fall  apples  and  usually  find  a  ready  sale 
at  good  prices,  especially  if  there  is  a 
failure  in  the  Northern  apple  crop,  as 
was  the  case  in  1893,  when  they  sold  at 
from  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  barrel. 

For  the  red  apple  there  is  not  such  a 
great  foreign  demand  as  for  the  pippin. 
Those  of  Canadian  growth  seem  to  be 
preferred  in  England.  The  prices  for 
the  red  apple  are  always  such,  even 
when  the  crop  is  very  abundant,  as  to 
make  the  business  of  growing  them  very 
profitable.  It  generally  happens  that  the 
bearing  years  in  Piedmont  Virginia 
coincide  with  the  off  years  in  New  York 
and  the  other  apple-producing  States 
North,  and  hence  good  prices  can  gen- 
erally be  had. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  William  Hotopp, 
a  German  settler  in  Albemarle  county, 
being  struck  with  the  favorable  condi- 
tions this  section  offered  for  grape 
growing,  planted  a  vineyard  with  the 
idea  of  furnishing  the  Northern  markets 
with  table  grapes.  As  it  was  an  experi- 
ment, some  of  the  varieties  tried  had  to 
be  abandoned,  yet  his  venture  was  so 
successful  that  gradually  others,  finding 
that  he  succeeded  so  well,  followed  his 
example.  Soon  he  began  the  experi- 
ment of  wine  making  also.     This,  too, 


proved  a  success.  Each  year  the  aver- 
age acreage  increased,  until  some  3000 
acres  in  Albemarle  were  covered  with 
the  vine.  Certain  varieties  were  dis- 
carded, others  were  limited  to  the  higher 
elevations  where  they  thrive  best,  and 
yet  other  varieties  were  tried  until 
many  of  the  best  varieties  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  were  ascertained. 

Save  in  the  pruning,  no  more  skill  is 
required  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
than  of  corn.  The  art  of  pruning  is 
not  difficult  to  learn,  and  may  readily 
be  obtained  from  those  of  experience 
in  viticulture  resident  in  this  section. 
Neither  are  the  modes  and  processes  of 
making  wines  now  hidden  or  occult 
secrets  in  Albemarle.  Experience,  a 
safe  but  rather  an  expensive  teacher, 
has  cured  the  fallacies  and  mistakes 
of  judgment  which  misled  the  beginners. 
Some  of  these  have  seen  their  antici- . 
pated  profits  on  certain  varieties  dwindle 
to  nothing  with  loss  of  capital  and  inter- 
est. Those  who  now  enter  upon  grape 
culture  in  Albemarle  may  know,  by  the 
mere  asking,  the  leading  varieties  of 
table  or  wine  grapes  which  are  most 
certain  and  profitable,  and  thus  travel 
upon  a  sure  and  beaten  road,  if  they 
do  not  desire  to  experiment  with  new 
and  untried  varieties. 

A  pecularity  noted  in  the  most  favored 
claret-producing  vineyards  of  France  is 
the  large  admixture  of  iron  in  the  soil. 
This  is  characteristic  of  much  of  the 
soil  of  this  section.  The  soil  and  climate, 
when  compared  with  the  grape  districts 
of  Germany  and  France,  present  many 
striking  similarities.  In  fact  the  climatic 
conditions  are  about  the  same  and  the 
conditions  primarily  essential  for  suc- 
cessful grape  culture  in  perfection  are 
here  combined,  especially  in  Albemarle 
county.  The  average  ranges  of  the 
thermometer  of  this  section  between 
Lynchburg  and  Alexandria  and  of  those 
registered  at  Bordeaux  and  other  vine- 
growing  sections  of  Germany  and 
France  are  very  close  together.  There 
is  a  little  more  rainfall  here,  but  the 
effects  thereof  are  counteracted  by  more 
sunshine  attended  by  consequent 
quicker  evaporation.  In  this  rolling, 
hilly  country,  with  its  calcareous  loam, 
or   gravelly,    loose   soil,  with    a   rocky 
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subsoil,  facilitating  self  drainage,  with 
exemption  from  heavy  spring  frosts  and 
early  frosts  in  autumn,  with  rarely  any 
excess  of  rainfall  in  the  maturing  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September, 
are  the  most  favored  conditions  for -the 
vine.  This  is  shown,  as  would  be  sup- 
posed, by  the  luxuriant  growth  and  fine 
quality  of  the  native  uncultivated  grape. 
Yet,  since  as  Virgil  says,  "the  grape 
abhors  the  wet,"  the  hillsides  are  to  be 
preferred. 

The  London  Company  in  Virginia,  in 
1630,  William  Penn  in  his  State,  in 
1633,  a  Swiss  Geneva  colony  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  1790,  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  foreign  grapes. 
Mr.  Jefferson  made  a  similar  failure.  It 
was  not  until  the  forties  that  Nicholas 
Longworth,  of  Ohio,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  native  stock  must  be  taken 
as  a  basis.  Since  then,  experimenting 
has  progressed  upon  this  line  until, 
through  the  hybrids  and  seedlings  of 
American  stock,  between  300  and  400 
native  varieties  have  been  produced. 
In  California  the  plan  abandoned  in  the 
East  was  adopted,  and  the  vitis  vinifera 
of  Europe  planted.  Hence  the  phyl- 
loxera pest,  the  pourridie — a  root  rot — 
and  the  couleur,  or  common  blight,  have 
about  destroyed  the  vineyards  of  the  So- 
noma valley,  and  have  made  fearful  rava- 
ges in  the  Napa  valley.  The  phylloxera 
louse  abounds  with  our  native  grapes,  con- 
sequently those  now  in  existeuce  are  the 
varieties  whose  constitution  was  strong 
enough  to  withstand  its  ravages.  While 
the  vines  here  are  not  troubled  with  the 
phylloxera  which  destroyed  millions  of 
acres  of  European  vineyards,  until  the 
great  wine  country  of  France  imported 
wine  for  her  own  use,  yet  the  mildew 
and  black  rot,  which  also  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  a  while  interfered  with  the 
grape  industry  of  Albemarle  and  adja- 
cent counties.  These  two  fungi  are  now 
successfully  treated  by  successive  spray- 
ings with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  the 
active  properties  of  which  are  dissolved 
bluestone  and  lime,  and  the  Fan  de 
Celeste,  which  is  dissolved  bluestone 
with  the  addition  of  liquid  ammonia. 
Neither  of  these  mixtures,  nor  their 
application,  are  very  expensive.  They 
pay  well  for  their  use. 


The  great  varieties  of  our  native  der 
veloped  stock  are  not  all  suited  to  the 
same  or  any  one  section.  This  but  cor- 
roborates European  experience,  where 
the  removal  of  a  given  variety  to  a  dif- 
ferent section  results  either  in  a  total 
failure  or  in  such  modifications  in  the 
properties  of  the  grape  as  to  make  it 
practically  a  different  fruit. 

The  maturity  of  the  table  grape 
begins  generally  about  the  first  week  in 
August,  an  opportune  time  to  realize  good 
prices  in  the  markets.  Those  for  wine 
purposes  are  gathered  throughout  Sep- 
tember and  until  as  late  as  about  the 
10th  of  October. 

The  following  statement  furnished  the 
writer  by  one  of  the  most  accurate,  con- 
scientious and  reliable  viticulturists  in 
the  State,  will  give  a  practical  view  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  I  give  this 
one  from  a  number  very  similar  to  it. 
He  says  :  "I  got  my  first  crop  from  two 
and  a-ha'lf  acres.  The  yield  was  $35.61 
per  acre.  The  yield  this  year  was  very 
poor,  owing  to  the  vines  having  been 
planted  in  the  wheat  and  having 
made  a  poor  growth  the  first  bear- 
ing year  for  lack  of  work,  besides  a 
great  many  of  the  vines  died,  so  that 
less  than  two-thirds  were  in  bearing, 
the  replanted  ones  not  being  old  enough. 
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"The  small  yield  in  the  fifth  bearing 
year  was  due  to  a  severe  hail  storm, 
which  nearly  destroyed  the  crop  and 
left  the  wood  so  cut  up  that  the  next 
year's  crop  was  also  shortened. 

"This  is  the  yield  from  fruit  sold 
altogether  for  wine,  with  the  exception 
of  $50  worth  of  plants  sold  one  year. 
In  addition  to  the  above  yields  I  made 
about  $1000  worth  of  plants,  which  I 
did  not  sell,  but  which  enabled  me  to 
put  out  my  vineyard  at  much  less 
expense. 

"My  vineyard  is  on  land  that  I  put  at 
about  $25  per  acre  before  I  planted  my 
vineyard.  I  estimate  it  has  cost  me 
about  $75  per  acre  to  plant  an  acre  (I 
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raising  most  of  my  plants)  and  to  trellis 
it  and  bring  it  into  bearing.  Thus  I  put 
my  outlay  of  capital  at  $100  per  acre. 
The  above  yields  make  an  average  yield 
per  acre  of  $72.54.  Deduct  from  this 
$15  per  acre,  which  I  think  is  sufficient 
to  cover  expense  of  making  a  crop  on 
an  acre,  including  bone  and  ashes  that  I 
have  used,  there  is  thus  left  $57.54 
average  net  profit  per  acre,  or  57^2  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested." 

This  is  the  practical  experience  of  a 
painstaking  farmer  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  during  which  time  one  crop  was 
destroyed  by  hail,  which  caused  a  short- 
age also  the  succeeding  year,  and  in  two 
other  seasons  the  crops  suffered  severely 
from  mildew  and  black  rot,  for  both  of 
which  fungi  there  is  now  a  known  spe- 
cific in  the  bluestone  solutions. 

I  will  cite  the  experience  of  another 
gentleman,  who  has  for  several  years 
rented  a  vineyard  already  in  bearing, 
paying  one-half  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  the  crop,  after  deducting  cost 
of  cultivation,  the  landlord  furnishing 
the  teams.  This  gentleman  sold  his 
crop  last  year  for  $2800.  He  expended 
in  fertilizers  and  cultivation  about  $800, 
so  landlord  and  tenant  received  $1000 
each  profit. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  land  in 
the  foregoing  statement  was  put  at  $25 
per  acre.  This  was  because  of  its  loca- 
tion and  agricultural  value.  Land  upon 
which  equally  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained can  be  bought  for  less.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  he  raised  and  sold 
the  wine  grapes.  Many  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  more  profit  in  a 
vineyard  of  both  table  and  wine  grapes. 
The  table  grapes  are  shipped  to  the 
Northern  markets,  and  are  sold  at  good 
prices,  and  those  left  after  the  markets 
become  glutted  can  be  sold  to  the  wine 
cellars  in  this  section  at  a  good  profit. 
I  interviewed  many  of  the  wine 
growers  in  this  section  several  years 
ago,  and  their  statements  then  showed  a 
profit  of  $50  to  $90  after  the  third  year 
from  planting. 

In  1878  the  enterprising  manager  of 
a  wine  company  in  Albemarle  county, 
knowing  the  superior  quality  of  the 
wines  of  his  cellar,  placed  twelve  bottles 
of    his    four    kinds    of    red   wines    on 


exhibition  at  the  International  Expo- 
sition at  Paris,  France.  Other  sections 
of  the  United  States  were  represented 
there  by  pyramids  of  artistically  exhib- 
ited wines,  yet  the  final  result  was  that 
seven  medals  were  awarded  to  the  still 
wines  of  this  county.  Of  these  the 
Monticello  Wine  Co.,  of  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  was  the  only  one  awarded  a  silver 
medal,  the  others  being  bronze,  not  one  of 
which  was  obtained  by  California.  The 
reputation  thus  acquired  for  Albemarle 
wines  in  competition  with  the  wines  ot 
Europe  and  the  world  soon  increased  the 
use  of  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  supply  the  demand 
and  retain  the  wines  until  they  have 
attained  sufficient  age.  Since  then  this 
company  has  received  two  first-class 
medals  at  the  World's  Exposition  at 
New  Orleans,  in  1884,  and  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  Exposition,  1876,  it 
received  prizes.  In  1889  it  obtained 
a  silver  medal  and  diploma  at  the 
Exposition  Universelle  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Adolph  Russow,  a  German  resident  of 
Albemarle,  and  now  manager  and 
superintendent  of  this  company, 
received  a  diploma  and  a  bronze  medal 
for  his  new  Norton  wine,  and  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  the 
same  company  received  two  first-class 
awards.  In  addition,  the  wines  of 
Albemarle  have  obtained  numerous 
awards  by  State  and  local  fairs,  given 
in  open  competition.  The  products  of 
the  cellars  of  Albemarle  are  the  pure 
fermented  grape  juice,  and  are  of  the 
highest  excellence,  being  clear,  pure 
wines,  and  if  allowed  to  acquire  the 
"bouquet"  that  age  alone  can  give,  they 
stand,  successfully,  comparison  with 
some  of  the  noted  wines  of  Europe. 
Much  of  the  wine  sold  from  these 
cellars  is  resold  at  a  heavy  advance  by 
purchasers  of  it  in  Northern  and  West- 
ern cities,  who  realize  at  "imported 
prices." 

The  winemakers  here  pay  from  $70 
to  $80  per  ton  for  grapes,  while  the 
grape  grower  of  California  has  to  part 
with  his  grapes  at  from  $8.00  to  $15.00 
per  ton,  while  his  land  costs  him  a  great 
deal  more,  wages  are  higher  and  he  has 
to  contend  with  diseases  which  have  not 
attacked  the  vines  of  Virginia. 
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The  opportunities  for  profitable  peach 
culture  in  Piedmont  Virginia  are  very 
great,  and  there  are  many  localities  on 
the  breezy  foot  hills  of  the  mountains 
where  the  crop  would  be  always  exempt 
from  danger  from  late  frosts,  when  the 
crops  in  tidewater  Virginia  and  other  sec- 
tions are  entirely  cut  oft".  The  soil,  like 
that  of  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  from 
Cape  Charles  on  the  south  to  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  canal  on  the  north, 
is  so  peculiarly  conducive  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  peach  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  mistake  in  the  soil ;  only  the 
low  lands  should  be  avoided.  Prof.  F. 
W.  Massey,  who  is  not  only  a  well 
educated  and  scientific  pomologist,  but 
one  who  has  had  some  years  of  practical 
experience  in  fruit  culture,  says  : 

''An  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and 
practical  experience  in  peach  culture  in 
the  peach-growing  section  of  Maryland, 
leads  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
Albemarle  ought  to  be  the  site  of  the  most 
profitable  peach  orchards.  Those  who 
are  growing  peaches  in  this  section  are 
doing  well.  Albemarle  peaches  go  into 
the  markets  two  to  four  weeks  ahead  of 
the  great  Maryland  and  Delaware 
orchards  and  they  reach  the  Northern 
markets  at  a  time  when  there  is  little 
competition.  The  present  season  ( 18S8) 
with  the  prospects  of  an  enormous  crop 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  Albemarle 
peaches,  up  to  July,  brought  an  average 
of  $6.00  per  bushel.  With  an  experi- 
ence of  thirty  years  in  peach  cultivation 
I  had  rather  take  my  chances  for  profit- 
able culture  with  this  fruit  in  this  locality 
than  in ,  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  And  yet  these  lands  can 
be  bought  for  one -fourth  of  the  peach 
lands  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  An 
experience  of  many  years  in  the  best 
fruit-growing  section  of  Maryland  ena- 
bles me  to  fairly  compare  the  prospects 
of  profitable  fruit-growing  in  Albemarle 
with  that  magnificent  fruit  garden,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Peninsula, 
and  I  am  satisfied,  that  for  profitable 
market  culture,  Albemarle  can  compete 
to  her  great  advantage  in  growing  all 
the  fruits  of  the  climate  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  pear  with  any 
part  of  the  peninsula." 


So  far  as  the  Eastern  crop  is  con- 
cerned, the  early  peaches  of  Piedmont 
Virginia  have  the  markets  almost  to 
themselves.  It  is  well  known  that  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  apricot  and 
plum,  the  flavor  of  the  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia can  in  no  way  compare  with  that 
of  this  section.  I  have  known  the 
Arnsden  peaches  of  Albemarle  to  aver- 
age $5.00  per  bushel,  while  the  first 
Arnsden  from  the  great  Maryland 
orchards  started  at  forty  cents  per  half 
bushel  basket,  and  at  the  same  date 
Crawford's  early  from  Albemarle  were 
in  shipping  condition  and  brought  fancy 
prices.  Any  quantity  of  land  thus 
admirably  adapted  to  peach  culture  may 
be  had  at  from  $4.00  to  $12.00  per  acre, 
depending  upon  location. 

While  not  much  attention  has  been 
given  here  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
cherry,  yet  no  country  is  better  adapted 
to  this  fruit.  It  is  indigenous  to  all  the 
high  red-clay  lands  of  this  section,  and 
grows  to  great  size  and  lives  a  long 
life.  It  is  practically  free  from  insect 
enemies,  and  in  high  locations  the  fruit 
is  rarely  killed  by  frost.  Magnificent 
cherry  trees  may  be  seen  growing  in 
the  fence  corners,  and  here  and  there  in 
the  fields  and  upon  the  mountain  slopes. 
The  southwest  mountains  in  this  county 
are  especially  favorable  to  its  growth. 
The  dark-red  or  black  sorts  are  more 
profitable  than  the  light-colored  var- 
ieties, since  the  latter  show  spots  from 
bruises  after  a  few  hours.  There  is  a 
good  profit  in  this  fruit  for  those  who 
handle  it  in  a  proper  and  intelligent 
manner.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a 
gentleman  who  realized  one  season 
$75.00  per  tree  from  three  trees  by 
crating  and  shipping  to  Northern  mar- 
kets. 

The  pear,  plum  and  quinces  adapt 
themselves  to  a  variety  of  soils  and  are 
at  home  in  this  climate.  They  should 
here  produce  annual  and  full  crops. 
Why  they  do  not  when  left  alone  is 
well  known  and  the  remedy  now  equally 
well  known.  The  pear  is  liable  to 
blight,  the  plum  is  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  carcidio  and  the  quince  to  a  fungus 
disease.  Cutting  off  the  branches  below 
the  diseased  parts  will  usually  stop  the 
disease.     Jarring  the  trees  and  spraying 
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with  Paris  green,  or  dusting  the  trees 
with  lime  and  carbolic  acid  will  subdue 
the  curculio,  and  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  kills  the  quince  fungi. 
These  fruits  flourish  in  the  clay  loams 
of  Albemarle. 

The  pear  here  lives  to  an  extreme 
old  age.  I  could  refer  to  pear  trees 
now  bearing  which  have  been  bearing 
fruit  for  eighty  odd  years.  The  longev- 
ity of  this  fruit,  of  the  cherry  and  of 
the  pippin  shows  that  here  they  are 
surrounded  by  those  natural  conditions 
most  favorable  to  be  demanded  by  their 
plant  life.  Some  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
Albemarle  have  found  the  pear  their 
most  profitable  fruit,  while  others  main- 
tain that  they  realize  more  from  the 
plum.  With  proper  treatment  and  hand- 
ling fine  returns  are  realized  from  both. 
I  have  known  Seckels  from  this  county 
to  sell  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  from  four 
and  a-half  cents  to  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  when  Northern  Seckels  were  selling 
at  two  and  a-half  cents  per  pound  the 
Albemarle  Seckels  brought  four  and 
a-half  cents.  There  are  orchards  of  this 
fruit  in  Albemarle  which  have  averaged 
$100  per  acre.  The  plum  is  also  a 
long-lived  tree  in  this  section,  and  likes 
the  clay  soil  in  which  it  produces  its 
largest  crops.  It  is  here  an  early 
bearer  and,  protected  from  the  curculio, 
is  very  profitable. 

The  quince  properly  sprayed  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  grows  vigor- 
ously and  produces  a  model  fruit  in 
these  same  clay  loams,  and  yields  profit- 
able returns  for  faithful  and  intelligent 
attention. 

What  are  known  as  "forest  fruits," 
such  as  blackberries,  whortleberries, 
strawberries,  dewberries,  crab  apples, 
wild  plums  and  cherries,  are  found  in 
great  abundance  in  nearly  all  the  unoc- 
cupied lands  and  in  the  forests,  and  may 
be  had  during  the  season  for  the  mere 
picking.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  these 
wild  fruits  are  annually  gathered  for 
home  use  and  are  sold  in  the  home 
markets. 

The  bottom  lands  along  the  mountain 
streams  are  admirably  suited  to  growing 
strawberries.       On   these    moist,    fertile 


soils  the  strawberry  thrives  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  beds  retain  their 
productiveness  long  after  they  would 
be  exhausted  in  other  soils.  This  berry, 
from  Albemarle,  goes  into  Northern 
markets  just  when  the  crops  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  are  exhausted  and  before  the  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  berries  are  ripe.  For 
the  small  fruits  the  towns  west  of  Char- 
lottesville, on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  are  frequently  the  best  markets. 

The  possibilities  of  the  blackberry 
crop  in  Piedmont,  Va.,  are  beyond  con- 
ception. In  the  mountain  hollows  wild 
blackberries  of  great  size  are  abundant, 
and  on  almost  every  old  field  and  hill- 
side berries  of  smaller  size  are  found. 
The  cultivation  of  improved  varieties 
ought  to  be  very  profitable.  The  large 
cultivated  blackberries,  such  as  Wilson's 
early,  Kittatinny,  &c,  if  nicely  handled 
and  shipped  in  neat  packages,  will  usu- 
ally bring  higher  prices  than  strawber- 
ries, and  the  markets  are  never  glutted 
with  them. 

As  the  advantages  this  section  offers 
for  fruit  raising  become  more  fully  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  the  acreage 
of  fruit  is  being  proportionately  ex- 
tended. The  shipments  of  apples  last 
season  from  Albemarle  county  aggrega- 
ted about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  there  is  invested  in  this  county 
in  the  grape  and  wine  industries  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
plain  statement  of  facts  that  Piedmont 
Virginia,  especially  that  portion  of  it 
embraced  in  Albemarle  and  adjoining 
counties,  is  greatly  blessed  in  the  variety 
and  number  of  advantages  it  offers  for 
successful  fruit  culture. 

With  the  peach  on  the  hill-tops  and 
high  table  lands,  the  apple  on  the 
mountain  sides  and  foot-hills,  with 
cherry,  plum  and  quinces,  grapes,  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  on  the  favorable 
hill-sides  and  slopes,  strawberries  on  the 
rich  bottom  lands,  all  flourishing  and 
growing  to  their  highest  state  of  per- 
fection, surrounded  by  the  best  and  most 
favorable  conditions,  this  section  is 
justly  entitled  to  be  called  the  "Fruit 
Belt  of  Virginia." 


A    TRIP    TO    GEORGIA. 


By  Hon.  Daniel  Nee  dim  m. 


It  was  with  more  than  usual  interest 
that  I  received  in  November,  1893,  a 
commission  from  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor,  appointing  me  Delegate-at- 
large  to  the  Farmers'  National  Congress, 
to  be  held  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  the 
following  month  of  December. 

It  was  not  to  be  my  first  visit  to 
Savannah,  for  in  1870  I  had  visited 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  Macon  and  Savannah, 
on  my  way  to  Florida  to  examine,  with 
a  view  to  purchasing,  a  hundred  thous- 
and acres  of  land  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad  from  Savannah  to  Jacksonville. 
These  lands  were  in  alternate  sections 
and  were  owned  by  a  syndicate,  the 
representatives  of  which  lived  in  Au- 
gusta. The  price  demanded  for  these 
lands  was  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
trip  from  Savannah  was  made  somewhat 
leisurely  in  company  with  members  of 
the  syndicate  with  the  view  of  enabling 
me  to  see  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  land  and  its  products  of  native  grass, 
wood  and  timber.  Having  reached 
Jacksonville  I  took  into  account  the 
embarrassing  conditions  which  con- 
fronted me  in  the  purchase  of  this 
property.  The  entire  country  was  des- 
titute of  laborers  who  could  bring  to 
their  work  a  fair  share  of  skill  and  intel- 
ligence. There  were  no  horses  or  oxen 
which  could  be  purchased  or  utilized  in 
drawing  timber  or  lumber  to  the  rail- 
road, with  the  view  of  bringing  it  within 
the  reach  of  the  demand  of  the  trade 
by  a  commercial  market.  There  were 
no  roads,  and  apparently  nothing  to 
make  them  of.  Everything  needed  for 
the  development  and  utilization  of  these 
lands  must  be  acquired  de  novo.  As  I 
then  looked  upon  it,  four  negro  laborers 
were  not  equal  to  one  average  Northern 
white  man,  and  the  enormous  work  of 
organizing  an  industrial  and  mechanical 
force  which  should  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case  were  too    discouraging    for 


further  consideration.  I  did,  however, 
venture  the  offer  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  politely  declined. 

In  my  official  visit  to  Georgia  to 
attend  the  deliberations  of  the  Farmers' 
Congress  twenty-three  years  later  I  had 
opportunity  to  make  enquiry  concern- 
ing these  Florida  lands,  and  learned 
with  much  surprise  that  some  of  these 
alternate  sections  had  realized  to  sub- 
sequent purchasers  many  times  the 
amount  at  which  they  were  placed  at 
my  option;  in  fact  that  one  block  em- 
bracing five  thousand  acres  had  sold 
for  more  than  the  entire  price  asked 
for  the  hundred  thousand. 

In  that  visit  of  1870  I  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  climatic 
advantages  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  but 
was  confronted  everywhere  with  the 
labor  problem.  A  marked  illustration 
of  the  autocracy  of  the  newly- made 
citizen  presented  itself  as  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  in  company  with 
other  travelers  I  started  out  of  the 
depot  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  search  of 
a  hotel.  No  carriage  being  at  the 
station  we  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the 
starlight  hours  of  the  early  March 
morning.  A  short  distance  had  been 
traversed  when  the  exciting  sound  of 
the  feet  of  galloping  horses  upon  the 
stone  pavement  suddenly  arrested  our 
attention.  Nearer  and  nearer  they  came 
and  we  were  finally  brought  to  a  stand 
with  four  mounted  riders  immediately  in 
our  front.  "Who  are  you  ?"  shouted  one 
of  the  horsemen  in  an  unmistakable 
Ethiopian  dialect.  I  responded  for  the 
company  that  we  were  travelers  who 
had  just  arrived  by  train  and  were  on 
our  way  to  a  hotel.  It  was  my  turn, 
and  I  said  in  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage "Who  are  you?"  The  response 
was  not  delayed.  "We  are  the  mounted 
police."  At  that  time  Boston  had  no 
mounted  police  and  I  said  enquiringly, 
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"Do  the  police  ride  in  Charleston?" 
"Oh  yes,"  replied  the  leader,  "bottom 
rail  is  top  now."  And  so  I  found  it  in 
all  my  journeyings  through  South  Car- 
olina and  Virginia. 

I  remembered  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure  my  visit  to  Savannah  in  1870, 
and  in  anticipation  of  my  visit  in  1893  I 
had  recalled  the  public  pumps  which  fur- 
nished for  the  householders  and  travel- 
ers cool  and  refreshing  water  in  all  the 
public  squares,  the  ancient,  staid  and 
imposing  architecture  of  many  of  the 
public  and  private  buildings,  and  the 
not  infrequent  bunches  of  grass  which 
gave  a  rural  and  not  over-active  look  to 
the  pavements  of  the  city  streets.  But 
I  found  the  Savannah  of  1870  had  been 
largely  vanquished  and  a  new  Savannah 
had  taken  its  place.  The  old  wooden 
pumps  had  given  place  to  beautiful 
fountains  and  hydrants  supplied  with 
abundance  of  water  by  numerous  artes- 
ian wells,  and  a  busy  look  inspired  by 
an  active,  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
met  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Buildings  in 
the  most  modern  style  of  architecture 
like  the  monuments  rising  in  every 
square  indicated  enterprise,  activity  and 
wealth.  Miles  of  wharfs  lined  the  banks 
of  the  Savannah  river,  at  which  scores 
of  ocean  and  river  craft  were  taking  in 
and  discharging  freight  to  and  from 
distant  ports.  Among  the  magnificent 
buildings  the  grand  De  Soto  Hotel, 
built  at  an  expense  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  with  every  modern  convenience, 
filled  with  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  world  six  months  in 
the  year ;  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Art, 
and  the  Georgia  Historical  Society 
Museum,  and  the  Guards  Armory — a 
grand  conception  and  realization  of 
military  architecture — should  be  espe- 
cially mentioned. 

Having  been  for  fifteen  years  a  Na- 
tional Bank  Examiner  of  the  United 
States,  I  was  especially  interested  in 
the  banks  and  banking  institutions  of 
the  city  which  have  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $3,359,400,  with  a  surplus  approxi- 
mating a  million  dollars  and  undivided 
profits  of  three  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  illustrating  the  vol- 
ume of  business  it  may  be  said  that  the 
average  deposits  in  the  eleven  banking 


institutions  of  the  city  are  in  excess  of 
five  millions  of  dollars,  and  average 
loans  in  excess  of  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  claims  made  by  one  of  the 
bank  officers  that  Savannah  ranked  the 
third  city  in  the  South  in  the  volume 
of  business,  is  fully  established  by  the 
fact  that  the  net  clearings  as  reported  by 
the  clearing  house  for  the  year  ending 
December  1st,  1893,  were  $94,920,330. 

As  a  shipping  port  for  naval  stores  it 
ranks  first  in  the  world,  a  total  of  one 
million,  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
packages,  of  a  weight  of  five  hundred 
million  pounds,  and  of  a  value  of  over 
seven  million  dollars,  having  been  hand- 
led in  a  single  year.  The  receipts  of 
cotton  have  in  two  successive  years 
exceeded   one   million  bales. 

In  the  few  days  which  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  spend  in  attendance  upon 
the  National  Farmers'  Congress,  I  had 
opportunity,  through  the  courtesy  of 
leading  citizens  of  the  city,  to  visit  the 
financial,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
centers  of  this  prosperous  and  rapidly 
growing  city,  and  I  am  happy  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  well-laid  and  substan- 
tial foundation  upon  which  its  business 
interests  rest. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  opening  paragraph  of  my 
first  address  delivered  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  of  the  National  Con- 
gress : 

"This  great  State  of  Georgia,  exten- 
sive enough  in  its  area  to  make  more 
than  seven  States  of  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  enabled  by  the  natural  law 
to  give  to  its  population  the  climatic  in- 
fluences which  secure  by  the  produc- 
tiveness of  its  soil  the  great  cereals  of 
the  North  and  West,  as  well  as  the 
fruits,  fibres  and  plants  of  a  tropical 
climate.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
with  the  exception  of  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia, there  is  nothing  grown  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  which  Georgia 
cannot  profitably  produce.  Its  rice  crop 
having  exceeded  twenty- five  million 
pounds ;  its  cotton  crop  more  than  half 
a  millon  of  bales  ;  while  its  Indian  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  have  approximated  in 
value  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  in 
a  single  year. 

"I  can  recall  it  in  my  boyhood  as  the 
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El  Dorado  of  which  the  Spaniards 
must  have  been  in  pursuit  when  they 
made  their  first  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Florida.  It  seems  odd  in  these  later 
days,  when  history  has  made  us  so 
familiar  with  the  placer  diggings  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  recall  the  placer  diggings  of 
Northern  Georgia  which  in  the  year 
1853  yielded  gold  bullion  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  value.  The  statement 
of  that  historical  incident  gives  but  little 
idea  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  which  per- 
vaded the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  first  gold 
discovery  in  this  great  State.  Placer 
diggings  in  Georgia !  How  strangely 
would  this  head-line  read  in  a  telegra- 
phic communication  of  the  associated 
press,  published  in  the  daily  papers  of 
the  United  States  and  England.  And 
yet  it  is  within  the  realm  of  probability 
that  rich  fields  of  gold  still  await  the 
development  of  the  enterprising,  adven- 
turous miner  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  which  Savannah  is  the  chief 
and  most  prosperous  city."  The  natural 
advantages  of  Georgia  in  the  climatic, 
agricultural  and  metallurgic  direction 
might  well  fill  a  volume.  Its  seacoast 
and  lagoon-separated  islands  of  rare 
and  great  fertility  are  actually  tropical. 
As  you  leave  the  coast  and  reach  a 
second  plateau  drained  by  the  Savan- 
nah, Ocmulgee  and  other  rivers,  you 
gradually  rise  into  a  salubrious  and 
healthful  climate,  into  land  of  strong 
and  productive  soil,  watered  by  grand 
and  to  a  large  extent,  navigable  rivers, 
bearing  the  euphonious  names  given  by 
the  copper-colored  natives  in  a  pre-his- 
toric  time.  With  small  capital,  a  healthy 
body,  and  a  mind  educated  by  general 
reading  and  careful  observation,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  the  reasonable 
ambitions  of  the  average  man  cannot  be 
fully  met  in  a  Georgia  home.  Whether 
in  truck  gardening,  the  production  of 
cereals,  the  breeding  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  orchard  and  fruit  productions, 
timber  industries,  or  even  in  rice  and 
cotton,  the  opportunities  for  wisely 
directed  labor  promise  more  than  the 
average  remuneration. 

In  my  own  judgment,  for  miners  and 
gold  hunters,  Georgia  and  North  Caro- 


lina present  stronger  inducements  than 
Colorado  or  California.  With  the  greatly 
improved  and  simplified  processes  for 
extracting  and  securing  the  most  minute 
particles  of  gold  in  auriferous  territories, 
embracing  lands  of  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  extent,  this  class  of  laborers 
may  enter  Northern  Georgia  with  reas- 
onable expectations  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

Many  times  since  my  return  from  my 
official  visit  to  Georgia  have  I  been  con- 
sulted with  regard  to  local  prejudices 
against  Northern  people.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  unable  to  discover  any.  If 
men  going  from  the  North  or  West  to 
take  up  their  homes  in  Southern  States 
will  remember  that  slavery  is  an  institu- 
tion of  the  past,  and  that  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  exists  only  in  history,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  from  a  social  stand- 
point. It  is  easier,  when  mingling  in 
the  life  of  the  South  and  realizing  the 
degradation,  ignorance  and  stupidity  of 
the  average  colored  laborer,  to  put  vour- 
self  in  the  place  of  the  Southern  men 
who,  by  a  constitutional  provision  with- 
out any  preliminary  training,  education 
or  social  cultivation,  had  four  millions  of 
people  elevated  to  an  equality  under  the 
law  by  an  edict  of  the  government. 
Georgia  needs  industrious,  enterprising 
and  intelligent  laborers,  who  will  aid  in 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
intelligent,  enterprising  and  industrious 
citizens  out  of  its  colored  population. 
With  this  embarrassment  is  the  entire 
South  confronted.  This  enigma  is  not 
to  be  solved  by  sending  off  the  blacks 
to  States  and  territories  in  our  own 
country  or  in  foreign  lands,  but  by 
patient,  laborious  missionary  work  on 
the  part  of  native  white  citizens,  and 
such  adopted  citizens  as  may  be  induced 
by  the  attractive  condition  of  soil  and 
climate  to  join  in  this  work.  The  very 
citizenship  that  has  been  accorded  to 
these  people  under  the  constitution, 
while  it  has  left  a  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  former  master  and  mistress,  has, 
through  an  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
constitutional  citizenship  and  legal  lib- 
erty, of  itself  proved  a  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  the  colored  population. 
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By  Erwin  Ledyard. 


So  much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  about  the  negro  as  a  citizen,  a 
voter,  a  skilled  workman  and  a  laborer, 
that  it  may  be  an  acceptable  change  to 
readers  of  daily  newspapers  to  look  upon 
the  colored  man  and  brother  in  some  new 
light,  and  especially  in  one  totally  apart 
from  politics,  polemics,  statistics  and 
economics.  Gentlemen  of  the  Gradgrind, 
and  ladies  of  the  Mrs.  Jellyby,  school 
may  pass  this  article  by,  for  it  will  not 
interest  them.  It  deals  neither  in  se- 
verely practical  facts  nor  moral  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  but  it  does  deal  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  and  peculiarities  of  a  race 
of  people  that  are  ever  interesting  to 
the  student  of  human  nature. 

The  negro  believes  firmly  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  He  was 
so  fully  convinced  of  that  fact  even  in 
what  he  now  calls  "befo'  de  wah" 
times  that  he  was  not  always  satisfied 
with  one  partner  of  his  joys  and  his  sor- 
rows, but  in  many  cases  seemed  to  think 
that  his  getting  tired  of  one  wife  was 
sufficient  reason  for  his  taking  another. 
The  writer  well  remembers  that  during 
his  boyhood  the  dining-room  servant 
of  the  family,  an  elegant  colored  gen- 
tlemen, who  was  called  Townsend  by 
his  master,  but  who  called  himself  Dan- 
iel Da  Costa,  and  who  generally  did 
pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  announced 
his  intention  of  marrying  a  house-maid 
belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  town.  The  two  owners  viewed  the 
proposed  alliance  very  kindly.  The 
couple  were  married  by  the  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  lecture  room, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  colored  elite 
and  bon  ton.  The  bride  blushed  in 
white  tulle  and  orange  flowers,  and  the 
groom  was  resplendent  in  black  broad- 
cloth and  white  kid  gloves,  and  the 
ceremony  was  followed  by  a  reception 
and  collation.  We  all  felt  quite  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  over  the  tonyness  of  the 


affair  until  the  information  leaked  out 
about  a  month  afterwards  that  Mr.  Da 
Costa  had  two  wives  already  living,  one 
in  the  city  and  another  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alabama  river,  up  which  stream  he 
occasionally  went  as  a  waiter  on  a 
steamboat,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health 
whenever  the  restraints  of  household 
service  became  irksome  to  him. 

The  negro  now  is  compelled  to  limit 
himself  to  one  wife,  for  with  freedom 
has  come  responsibility  to  the  law,  and 
his  disinclination  to  live  alone  has  devel- 
oped itself  in  another  and  perfectly  law- 
ful form.  He  has  become  a  member  of 
various  societies  and  organizations, 
generally  of  a  benevolent  character,  and 
to  these  he  devotes  all  the  surplus  en- 
ergy of  his  nature.  They  have  taken 
the  place  of  politics  especially  in  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  city 
negro,  a.nd  to  ride  on  a  gaily  caparisoned 
horse  as  marshal  of  his  society,  wear- 
ing a  dress  suit  and  a  silk  hat,  with  a 
bright  colored  sash  across  his  breast, 
and  a  truncheon  decked  with  ribbons  in 
his  hand,  is  to  reach  the  summit  of  the 
hopes  and  ambition  of  many  an  aspir- 
ing descendant  of  Ham.  For  one  of 
the  main  ends  and  objects  of  these 
associations,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of 
Tabor,  Heart  of  Hearts,  Sons  of  Zebe- 
diah,  Daughters  of  Deborah,  Brothers 
of  Lazarus,  Sisters  of  Martha,  is  to  have 
an  annual  parade  and  excursion  or  picnic. 
These  exhibitions  of  pomp  and  pagean- 
try generally  take  place  in  the  summer, 
and  it  is  a  sight  for  men  and  angels  to 
see  a  procession  of  colored  brothers 
marching  up  and  down  the  principal 
streets  of  a  Southern  city  on  a  hot  day 
in  July  or  August,  clad  in  broadcloth 
and  stovepipe  hats,  with  regalia  gor- 
geous enough  to  call  forth  the  admira- 
tion of  the  white  enthusiast  in  mystic 
matters,  who  belongs  to  half  a  dozen  or 
more  secret  societies  and  is  Past  Grand  of 
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pretty  much  everything.  Most  of  these 
colored  organizations,  for  the  negro  are 
very  imitative,  have  sword  or  axe  bear- 
ers, and  sometimes  both,  staves  with 
gilded  balls,  and  various  kinds  of  striped 
poles,  while  the  fattest  and  most  oily 
looking  brother  of  the  lot  carries  with 
most  portentous  face  a  big  Bible  or 
some  other  large  book  on  a  crimson 
cushion.  Following  the  procession  in 
great  state  come  the  past  Grands  and 
ex-High  Muckamucks  in  carriages. 
The  brass  band  blares,  the  horses  of  the 
marshals  curvet  and  prance  and  whisk 
their  plaited  tails,  and  the  men  in  rega- 
lia try  to  keep  step  to  the  music  with 
the  proud  consciousness  that  the  eyes 
of  thousands  are  upon  them.  For  this 
great  day  they  have  saved  and  stinted 
during  the  whole  year,  and  there  is 
pride  and  joy  in  every  drop  of  perspi- 
ration that  oozes  from  their  foreheads. 
Crowds  of  colored  people,  principally 
women  and  children,  accompany  the 
procession  on  the  sidewalks  and  cast 
admiring  glances  upon  the  members, 
while  from  hotel,  restaurant,  barber  shop 
and  private  residence,  members  of  other 
societies  come  out  to  view  the  parade 
critically  with  emulation  in  their  eyes, 
and  condescension  in  their  approval. 

This  love  of  parade  and  display  has 
been  carried  to  a  very  amusing  length 
in  the  city  of  Mobile,  Ala.  Before  the 
fire  department  of  that  place  became  a 
paid  one  the  volunteer  department  used 
to  have  a  grand  annual  parade  on  the 
9th  of  April.  Attached  to  the  depart- 
ment wis  a  company  of  quadroons, 
called  Creole  Fire  Company  No.  1. 
This  company  took  no  part  in  the  pa- 
rade on  the  9th  of  April,  but  later  in 
the  month  had  a  torchlight  procession 
at  night.  After  the  establishment  of  a 
paid  system  the  day  parade  and  torch- 
light procession  were  both  discontinued, 
but  in  the  meanwhile  a  number  of  young 
colored  men,  impressed  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  display  of  colored  fire  and  lamp- 
light by  the  Creole  company,  and  fired 
by  an  ambition  to  excel  it,  organized  a 
society,  ostensibly  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses, but  whose  real  object  was  to  make 
a  grand  night  parade  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  members  wore  regular  fire- 
men's uniform,  and  the  officers  carried 


trumpets.  An  old  hand  engine  and  an 
ancient  hose  carriage  were  purchased, 
and  the  society  took  the  name  of  "Pro- 
tector No.  11."  It  never  went  to  a  fire, 
but  its  members  wore  their  black  hats 
and  red  shirts  with  as  jaunty  an  air  on 
the  night  of  parade  as  if  they  had  been 
fighting  the  devouring  element  for  years. 
It  was  such  a  pronounced  success  that 
it  was  soon  followed  by  a  similar  organ- 
ization, and  the  two  then  paraded  to- 
gether. The  last  time  they  were  seen 
by  the  writer  they  had  about  twelve 
hundred  men  and  boys  in  line,  includ- 
ing the  hose  companies ;  pretty  much 
all  the  livery  stable  vehicles  had  been 
engaged  by  them,  and  the  florists  of  the 
city  found  difficulty  in  filling  an  order 
for  a  week  after  the  parade. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  costs 
money,  but  the  negroes  are  more  than 
willing  to  spend  it  when  they  feel 
that  they  are  part  of  a  glittering  pa- 
geant in  which  horses  walk  between 
the  ropes  in  imitation  of  sure- 
enough  fire  horses,  and  sable  beauties 
stand  or  recline  on  platforms  as  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  or  Venus  rising 
from  the  sea.  And  their  bills  are  all 
paid.  This  statement  leads  naturally  to 
a  consideration  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
treasurers  of  the  various  organizations 
that  have  been  mentioned.  There  are 
a  few  more  black  sheep  among  them 
than  there  are  among  those  in  similar 
positions  of  trust  in  white  societies,  but 
the  great  majority  are  faithful,  for  if 
they  had  no  other  reasons  for  being  so, 
dread  of  social  ostracism  would  be  a 
sufficient  one.  For,  as  has  been  said 
before,  the  negro  is  a  gregarious 
creature  and  fond  of  his  kind. 

The  female  societies  also  have  their 
excursions  and  their  p:cnics,  though 
their  processions  are  mainly  limited  to 
funerals.  On  these  mournful  occasions 
they  come  out  strong,  both  in  numbers 
and  in  manifestations  of  grief.  But 
mixed  with  the  sorrow  for  the  departed 
sister,  which  is  honest  and  sincere,  is  an 
intense  enjoyment  of  the  sad  occasion 
and  of  every  incident  and  duty  con- 
nected with  it.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  male  societies.  When  a  member 
of  one  of  these  organizations,  either  male 
or  female,  dies  after  the  middle  of  the 
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week,  the  remains  always  lie  in  state 
until  Sunday,  so  that  as  big  a  funeral  as 
possible  can  be  had.  To  visit  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead  are  two  of  the  main 
obligations  that  these  colored  brothers 
and  sisters  take  upon  themselves,  and 
they  never  find  the  religious  services  at 
funerals  long  or  tedious.  Many  of  these 
organizations  are  connec  ed  with  some 
branch  of  African  Christianity,  but  it  is 
not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to 
touch  upon  the  religion  of  the  negro. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  colored 
Odd  Fellows.  Their  lodges  are  not 
recognized  by  the  white  Odd  Fellows 
in  this  country.  It  is  said  that  they 
received  their  authority,  observances, 
ritual,  &c,  from  an  English  source.  It 
is  certain  that  in  their  parades  they  carry 
the  British  flag  alongside  the  stars  and 
stripes.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
them  in  the  South.  One  of  the  largest 
processions  witnessed  by  the  writer  last 
spring  in  New  Orleans  was  that  of  these 
colored  Odd  Fellows.  It  seemed  as  if 
they  would  never  get  done  coming  up 
St.  Charles  avenue. 

But  these  societies  are  not  confined  to 
cities.  They  exist  also  in  the  country, 
and  the  negro  house  servant  or  laborer, 
male  and  female,  would  sooner  go  hun- 
gry than  fail  to  pay  his  or  her  monthly 
dues.  The  etiquette  in  these  country 
societies  is  very  strict  on  one  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  members  shall  never  fail 
to  give  the  titles  of  "Mr.,"  "Mrs."  and 
"Miss"  when  they  meet  or  address  each 
other.  Occasionally  they  have  candy 
pullings  and  other  festive  gatherings, 
but  the  most  momentous  occasions  with 
them  are  when  the  funeral  sermon  of 
some  member  is  preached  after  he  or 
she  has  been  dead  some  six  months  or 
more.  For  the  negro  enjoys  the  luxury 
of  melancholy.  His  favorite  melodies 
are  plaintive,  and  the  songs  that  colored 
children  sing  in  their  games  are  in  a 
minor  key. 

But  there  are  some  votaries  of  style 
and  fashion  among  these  rural  negroes. 
There  are  many  such  in  the  cities, 
where  house  servants,  ladies'  maids, 
valets,  barbers,  hotel  waiters  and  their 


wives  and  daughters  constitute  an  aris- 
tocracy that  quite  looks  down  on 
ordinary  "colored  pussons."  The  term 
"nigger"  is  now  considered  very  bad 
form  indeed  among  the  upper  ten  of 
colored  society.  The  entertainments  of 
these  aristocrats  "are  conducted  with 
such  a  strict  regard  to  form  and  cere- 
mony that  some  of  the  participants  in 
these  solemn  functions  are  afraid  to 
show  that  they  are  enjoying  themselves, 
lest  it  may  be  considered  low  and  vulgar. 
These  exclusives  are  very  observant  of 
those  who  hire  and  employ  them,  and 
in  their  endeavor  to  imitate  them  fre- 
quently produce  unconsciously  very 
amusing  caricatures.  The  usages  of 
white  society  have  an  influence  over 
them  that  sometimes  leads  to  remark- 
able results.  Here  is  a  case  in  point 
and  with  it  I  conclude  this  article.  The 
custom  of  making  and  receiving  New 
Year's  calls  has  fallen  into  desuetude  in 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 
In  some  of  the  Southern  cities,  how- 
ever, the  practice  still  prevails  to  a 
limited  extent.  In  one  of  these  cities 
some  of  the  high-toned  colored  ladies 
have  also  taken  to  receiving.  This  is 
done  in  their  own  homes  even  when 
they  are  house  servants,  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  house  servants  in  the  city 
alluded  to  to  live  on  the  premises  of  the 
employer,  or  to  remain  on  them  after 
dark.  Last  New  Year's  day  two  sable 
dames,  ornaments  of  colored  society, 
prepared  themselves  for  receiving  their 
friends,  and  were  so  impressed  by  their 
own  magnificence  that  they  procured  an 
open  carriage  and  drove  around  the 
principal  streets  in  order  that  the  public 
might  not  be  deprived  of  so  brilliant  a 
spectacle.  One  was  attired  in  red  satin, 
low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  with  a 
string  of  paste  jewels  around  her  neck, 
white  mittens  up  to  her  elbows  and 
white  slippers.  The  other  was  similarly 
dressed,  except  that  the  color  of  her 
gown  was  blue.  They  returned  home 
with  the  proud  consciousness  that  they 
had  been  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  a 
host  of  friends. 
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From  the  Blizzards  of  Nebraska  to  the 
Sunshine  of   Louisiana. 

L.  S.  Hatch,  Crowley,  La. — During 
the  war  I  spent  two  years  in  Louisiana 
as  a  soldier,  and  although  at  that  time 
some  things  were  not  as  pleasant  as 
could  be  desired,  still  many  times  after 
returning  to  my  Northern  home  my 
thoughts  would  turn  to  the  fair  land  of 
Louisiana,  to  its  mild  and  even  climate, 
its  orchards  and  flower  gardens,  its 
productive  soil,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages it  affords  over  the  North. 

In  1888  my  health  became  so  im- 
paired that  it  became  necessary  for  me 
to  seek  a  warmer  climate.  I  sold  out 
what  little  property  I  had  accumulated 
and  bade  good-bye  to  the  blizzard 
beaten  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  pulled 
for  the  "old  camping  ground,"  and 
once  more  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
this  time  over  my  own  home,  with  the 
same  men  for  neighbors  who  had 
helped  to  make  it  so  unpleasant  for  me 
during  my  first  visit  to  this  section  of 
country.  I  certainly  find  a  great  differ- 
ence in  them  as  soldiers  and  as  neighbors 
and  friends. 

We  have  rice  for  our  principal  and 
money-making  crop  here  instead  of  corn 
or  wheat,  as  compared  with  Nebraska 
or  other  Northern  States.  Rice  is 
raised  at  about  the  same  expense  as 
wheat  is  raised  in  Nebraska,  the  same 
machinery  being  used  for  seeding, 
harvesting  and  thrashing  the  crop  as  is 
used  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  for 
a  crop  of  grain. 


In  the  Northern  States  wheat  is  raised 
on  land  worth  from  $30  to  $60  per  acre, 
and  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  yield.  Now,  at  the  price 
of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years,  say  fifty 
to  seventy- five  cents,  the  farmer  will 
hardly  have  money  enough  to  pay  the 
expense  of  the  crop,  and  he  considers 
himself  fortunate  if  the  balance  is  not 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  Rice 
is  raised  on  lands  worth  from  $10  to  $15 
per  acre,  and  ten  to  fifteen  barrels  per 
acre  considered  a  fair  crop,  worth  from 
$2  to  $3  per  barrel.  Then,  again,  these 
prairie  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  sugar  cane.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged by  agriculturists  everywhere  to 
be  the  best  paying  crop  that  is  raised 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Another  advantage  this  country 
possesses  over  the  North  is  its  mild 
winters.  There  are  six  months  of  the 
year  in  the  North  when  the  farmer  has 
all  he  can  do  to  keep  himself  and  his 
stock  from  suffering  with  cold,  thus 
leaving  him  only  six  months  in  which 
to  earn  something  that  is  usually  con- 
sumed the  next  winter.  The  farmer  of 
Southwest  Louisiana  has  the  entire  year 
in  which  to  labor.  He  usually  does  his 
plowing  in  December  and  January, 
while  his  stock  run  on  the  prairies  or  in 
his  pasture  the  year  round.  All  kinds  of 
vegetables  do  well  here,  and  with  a 
little  care  and  attention  the  farmer  can 
have  a  garden  in  the  winter  as  well  as 
in  the  summer.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
fruit  country ;  all  of  the  fruits  that  grow 
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in  the  North,  and  many  that  will  not 
grow  there,  are  raised  here  with  little  or 
no  attention. 

The  timber  and  waste  places  are 
filled  with  blackberries,  plums  and  other 
fruits.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
farmer  from  preserving  and  canning  all 
the  fruit  that  a  family  can  use.  I  have 
a  very  large  family,  but  have  had  fruit 
on  my  table  nearly  every  meal  for  a 
year,  and  still  have  some  seventy-five 
jars  of  fruit  left  from  last  year. 

The  greatest  drawback  this  country 
has  is  its  poor  school  system,  but  this 
is  improving  very  rapidly. 

The  town  of  Crowley  is  well  supplied 
with  public  schools  and  colleges,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  Farmers  of  this 
section  are  fast  learning  the  benefits  of 
diversified  farming,  and  hereafter  will 
raise  their  own  meats,  corn  and  other 
grain  and  not  depend  on  other  sections 
to  furnish  them  so  largely  as  in  the 
past.  Since  coming  to  Louisiana  I 
have  made  rice  raising  my  principal 
business,  and  this  year  will  put  in  about 
300  acres  of  rice,  besides  a  nice  field  of 
sugar  cane. 

Good  pure  water  is  obtained  at  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet, 
but  cistern  water  is  used  mostly  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  native  people 
of  this  section  of  country  are  an  easy- 
going people,  and  I  believe  are  the 
happiest  people  in  the  world.  They 
told  us  when  we  came  here  we  would 
starve,  but  we  told  them  while  we  are 
starving  that  they  would  get  pretty 
lean  and  hungry.  I  find  them  to  be  a 
kind-hearted,  generous  and  hospitable 
people,  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
without  very  much  ambition  to  better 
their  condition. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  here  for 
thousands  of  people  who  are  being 
frozen  up  in  the  fall  and  thawed  out 
every  spring,  plenty  of  room  for  them 
to  come  here  and  build  up  a  home  for 
themselves  and  their  children.    . 

Fifty  Cents  to  Five  Dollars  an  Acre  for 

Fruit    Lands    That    Rival   Those 

of   California. 

W.  P.  Rea,  Verona,  Miss. — I  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  Illinois 


in  1847,  lived  there  until  1862,  went  to 
Kentucky  and  lived  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  I  then  moved  to  Tennessee, 
lived  there  until  two  years  ago  last  fall, 
when  I  moved  to  this  country  to  engage 
in  the  horticultural  business. 

I  think,  for  apples,  peaches,  plums, 
cherries,  grapes,  and  all  kinds  of  berries,, 
that  we  have  the  very  best  country. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  this  sec- 
tion can  be  bought  at  from  fifty  cents  to 
five  dollars  per  acre,  that  will  rival  the 
famed  fruit  lands  of  California.  As  for 
health,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
healthy  country  in  America  than  right 
here.  For  society,  we  have  good 
Christian,  high-toned  people.  In  the 
country  we  have  five  months'  free 
school ;  most  of  the  incorporated 
towns  have  ten  months'  free  school. 
Red  clover  and  most  all  the  tame 
grasses  do  well  here.  All  the  root  crops, 
onions,  potatoes,  beets,  etc.,  grow  to 
perfection.  It  is  a  good  average  corn 
and  wheat  country.  Hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle  are  raised  here  cheaper  than  in 
any  Northern  State.  Tomatoes,  water- 
melons, cantaloupes,  cucumbers  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  grow  to  perfection. 
I  have  just  finished,  May  20th,  shipping 
a  very  profitable  crop  of  strawberries 
and  in  two  weeks  will  begin  on  tomatoes, 
dewberries  and  blackberries,  which  can 
be  had  for  the  gathering  all  over  the 
country.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the 
mercury  rarely  goes  above  ninety-two 
and  seldom  goes  below  twenty-five 
above  zero. 

This  country  offers  fine  opportunities 
for  settlers.  Our  fruit  trains  place  us  as 
close  to  the  markets  as  those  living  in 
Tennessee  or  Kentucky.  Produce 
gathered  this  morning  is  in  St.  Louis 
to-morrow  morning,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  Omaha  or  Pittsburg. 

From  the  Grower  of  the  "Biggest  Pear 

and  Longest  Cotton"  Exhibited  at 

the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Wm.  Manning,  Goodwin,  Ark. — I 
have  been  requested  to  state  my  reasons 
for  leaving  the  North  and  coming  South, 
and  to  give  my  experience  in  farming 
here,  and  also  to  compare  farming  here 
with  farming  at  the  North,  etc. 
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I  moved  to  this  place  from  Will 
county,  111.,  in  the  fall  of  1876.  I  had 
several  reasons  for  changing  my  loca- 
tion, chief  among  which  was  to  secure 
land  for  a  large  family  of  boys.  Another 
reason,  I  had  got  tired  of  feeding  my 
stock  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  I 
was  brought  up  in  a  nursery  in  the 
East  where  we  had  fruit  to  eat  from  the 
table  or  the  orchard  or  garden  every 
month  in  the  year.  Years  spent  in  the 
nursery  business  and  general  farming 
in  the  West  disgusted  me,  so  I  left 
there  and  here  I  am.  If  I  do  not  have 
fruit  here  when  I  want  it,  it  is  my 
own  fault.  Peach  trees  bear  at  two 
years  old.  I  have  gathered  eight  bush- 
els of  strawberries  from  a  bed  20x60 
feet.  They  are  a  never-failing  crop 
here,  and  so  are  raspberries.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  blackberries  go  to  waste 
here  every  year.  That  we  beat  the 
world  on  apples  is  not  news. 

The  biggest  pear  and  the  longest 
cotton  at  the  World's  Fair  were  pro- 
duced in  St.  Francis  county,  and  by  the 
undersigned.  I  have  sold  the  past  year 
$600  worth  of  hogs  and  cattle  that  did 
not  cost  me  more  than  20  per  cent,  of 
that  amount.  Range  in  my  neighbor- 
hood is  practically  unlimited.  Most 
people  here  make  no  provision  for  win- 
tering stock.  As  it  costs  nothing  but 
the  labor  involved  to  put  up  hay,  a  few 
of  us  make  ample  provision  to  feed  in 
bad  weather,  of  which  we  had  consid- 
erable the  past  winter. 

This  region  (the  western  part  of  the 
county)  is  prairie,  interspersed  with 
strips  and  ridges  of  timber.  Here  the 
settler  finds  material  for  his  house,  fuel, 
fences  and  stables  on  his  own  land,  or 
close  to  it. 

In  traveling  through  here,  one  sees 
thousands  of  acres  of  prairie  just  as  it 
was  when  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo 
played  hide  and  seek,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  white  man  gazed  upon  its  wide 
expanse. 

Why,  you  ask,  is  it  not  fenced  and 
producing  crops  ?  Simply  because  it  is 
not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton  and 
corn  without  fertilization,  and  drainage 
in  the  low  places.  Without  manure, 
under  favorable  conditions,  I  have  made 
one-half  bale  of  cotton  and  twenty-five 


bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  with  ma- 
nure I  have  made  one  bale  of  cotton 
and  eighty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  millet  do  finely,  and 
stock  peas  grow  luxuriantly.  I  have 
had  the  soil  analyzed  and  it  compares 
favorably  with  timber  soil. 

In  the  North  farmers  try  to  raise 
cattle  and  horses  on  land  worth  fifty 
dollars  per  acre.  It  requires  three  acres 
to  the  head.  Here  a  man  can  graze  as 
many  cattle,  horses  or  mules,  as  he  is 
able  to  own,  on  the  land  of  some  other 
person  without  cost,  and  cut  all  the  hay 
he  wants.  I  have  been  asked  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  between  here  and  the 
North.  It  is  a  rule  of  logic  that  com- 
parisons are  not  admissible  except 
between  things  of  the  same  class,  nature 
or  kind.  Under  this  rule  I  cannot  in 
all  things  make  comparisons.  Cotton 
is  our  money  crop,  simply  because  any 
one,  even  a  child,  can  make  and  gather 
it.  It  requires  but  little  capital,  and  the 
man  who  raises  it  exclusively  will  have 
nothing  to  divide  when  he  steps  down 
and  out. 

When  I  say  we  I  mean  the  majority. 
There  is  about  as  much  in  fifty-  cent 
wheat  as  there  is  in  seven  cent  cotton. 

I  make  two  crops  of  Irish  potatoes  a 
year,  a  crop  of  oats,  and  a  crop  of  corn 
and  stock  peas  on  same  land  in  one 
season. 

The  State  is  second  to  none  in  its 
timber  and  mineral  resources. 

Three  railroads  run  through  this 
county.  We  have  bottom  land  as  rich 
as  the  Nile  valley ;  hill  land  for  the 
sheep  raiser,  and  prairie  and  timber 
land  for  the  man  who  wants  to  go  into 
general  farming  and  stock  raising. 

The  latitudinarian  in  religion  can  find 
consolation  in  every  school  house  in  the 
land,  as  everyone  is  a  church.  Church 
members  will  find  organizations  of  their 
respective  beliefs  in  every  village. 

We  levy  a  five-mills  tax  for  school 
purposes,  five  mills  for  county  purposes 
and  five  mills  as  a  State  tax.  These 
are  the  maximum  taxes  for  the  purposes 
named.  Stock  water  never  fails  in  this 
region,  and  the  best  of  well  water  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  thirty  feet. 

I  came  here  with  a  wife  and  six  boys, 
and    have    had    three  additions  to   my 
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family  since.  One  child,  born  here, 
died  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  All 
the  rest  are  alive  and  well.  I  have  had 
one  chill  in  seventeen  years.  Health 
here  is  mainly  a  question  of  care  in 
living.  Are  Northern  people  welcome  ? 
I  have  served  two  terms  in  the  Arkansas 
legislature,  which  is  the  best  answer  I 
can  make.  Land  on  the  prairies  or  in 
woods  is  worth  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre, 
and  improved  farms  from  $10  to  $50 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and 
improvement. 

East  Tennessee. 

E.  L.  Giffin,  Loudon,  Tenn. — Com- 
ing here  eight  years  ago  from  North- 
western Ohio  I  have  had  ample  oppor- 
tunitv  to  observe  the  advantages  that 
the  South  possesses  over  the  North,  and 
more  especially  that  part  of  the  South 
commonly  denominated  "East  Tennes- 
see." First  and  foremost  is  the  climatic 
advantages,  and  to  those  engaged  in 
my  calling  (farming  and  dairying)  this 
is  of  momentous  import.  Here  in- 
stead of  having  to  feed  seven  months 
out  of  twelve,  as  was  the  case  in  Ohio, 
we  can  by  proper  management  have 
grazing  nine  months  in  the  year,  thus 
lessening  the  expense  of  keeping  cows 
and  rearing  live  stock  at  least  one-third. 
We  can  plow  almost  all  the  winter,  and 
thus  with  less  force  we  can  cultivate 
much  more  land,  and  are  not  compelled 
to  keep  through  the  winter  a  lot  of 
idle  horses  to  enable  us  to  prepare  our 
land  when  spring  opens.  We  have  a 
longer  season  for  planting,  thus  enabling 
us  to  do  it  in  order  and  without  undue 
hurry  and  consequent  neglect ;  this  is 
true  both  of  spring  and  fall  planting 
and  sowing.  Everything  that  grows 
and  flourishes  in  the  Northern  States 
grows  equally  well  or  better  here. 
This  is  true  of  cereals,  grasses  and 
fruits  of  all  sorts.  For  dairying,  hog 
rearing  and  poultry  there  is  no  better 
country  anywhere  than  East  Tennessee. 
Our  woodland  furnishes  mast  in  abun- 
dance. Corn  and  'peas  grow  here  as 
they  do  nowhere  else.  This  is  the 
natural  home  of  red  clover,  and  all  in 
all  it  is  the  country  for  the  dairyman 
and  hay  raiser.  Poultry  is  free  from 
disease,    and    because    of    our    genial 


climate  can  be  raised  cheaply  and  suc- 
cessfully at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Our  lands  here  in  the  Sweetwater 
valley  are  naturally  productive,  and 
are  more  responsive  and  give  better 
results  for  manure  and  tillage  than  any 
lands  I  have  ever  known.  And  another 
reason  for  saying  this  is  the  country  to 
come  to  is  that  we  are  near  the  market. 

The  cotton  country  south  of  us  fur- 
nishes a  ready  and  nearby  market  for  all 
our  surplus  of  every  sort, — grain  and 
meat,  butter  and  eggs,  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles, mules  and  horses,  and  so  long  as 
cotton  is  grown  this  market  will  exist. 
Again,  lands  are  still  cheap  here,  and  the 
thousands  of  men  now  living  on  rented 
property  or  encumbered  homes  in  the 
North  could  come  South  and  by  indus- 
try soon  possess  a  home  and  compe- 
tence of  their  own.  The  farms  of  all 
this  Southern  country  are  too  large,  and 
consequently  not  cultivated  up  to  half 
their  capacity.  More  than  half  the 
country  is  yet  in  forests  only  waiting  to 
be  cleared  to  produce  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Land  is  as  I  have  said,  still 
cheap,  but  with  the  tide  of  immigration 
that  is  coming  this  way  it  has  for  the 
past  five  years  been  going  up,  and  is 
bound  to  continue  so  to  do  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Here  in  this  sunny  land  Northern  in- 
valids may  double  the  span  of  life  which 
they  may  expect  if  they  remain  amid 
the  arctic  rigors  of  Northern  winters. 
Yellow  fever  and  such  epidemics  are  un- 
known in  East  Tennessee,  and  for  gen- 
eral health  this  region  stands  second  to 
none  on  earth.  We  are  free  from  both 
the  Arctic  cold  and  torrid  heat  of  the 
North,  the  mercury  rarely  going  to 
within  ten  degrees  of  zero  in  winter  and 
never  going  above  ninety-five  degrees  in 
summer. 

Our  timber  is  abundant  and  we  have 
the  natural  waterways  to  bring  it  in  the 
crude  state  right  to  the  railroad,  where 
it  can  be  manufactured  and  sent  in  fin- 
ished form  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Our  iron  and  coal  are  inexhaustible,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  marble,  slates  and 
dozens  of  other  valuable  deposits.  All 
these  things  I  say  conspire  to  make 
East  Tennessee  a  great  country,  and 
there  is  no   better  place   for  the   man 
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wanting  a  home,  or  the  capitalist,  or 
manufacturer  to  locate  than  in  East 
Tennesee.  To  mention  two  little  things 
that  now  offer  an  opening  to  save  and 
to  amass  a  fortune,  and  they  are  these: 
We  need  at  Loudon  a  canning  factory 
to  put  up  our  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  etc., 
and  send  it  to  market  in  that  form,  and 
we  need  a  practical  man  to  handle 
poultry,  and  dress  and  ship  it  and  put 
our  March  fryers  on  the  Eastern  market. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  many  open- 
ings that  are  here  awaiting  the  right 
man,  and  I  assure  you  there  is  a  supply 
for  both  and  money  in  it  to  boot. 

Has  Never   Regretted   Going  To   Texas. 

Morgan  W.  Stone,  Berclair,  Tex. — 
The  writer  removed  to  this  portion  of 
Texas  in  the  winter  of  1877  and  has 
never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  step. 
Goliad  county,  and  especially  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  Berclair,  is  rich  and 
fertile,  and  produces  magnificent  crops. 
Farmers  are  fast  discovering  the  wisdom 
of  diversifying.  The  growing  season 
extends  through  nine  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  new  year  frequently  finds 
the  luscious  melon  on  the  vine,  and 
cotton  in  full  bloom.  The  soil  is  a  black 
sandy  loam,  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
produces  well.  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  healthful,  and  ice  even  the  thickness 
of  glass  is  of  unusual  occurrence. 
Those  afflicted  with  weak  lungs  often 
find  here  a  permanent  cure.  Lands 
range  in  price  from  three  dollars  to  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  according  to  location, 
and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
in  cultivation. 

An   "Intelligent  Immigration"  Wanted. 

George  D.  Pool,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C. — In  my  opinion,  the  fundamental 
principles  must  combine  in  order  to 
secure  any  degree  of  prosperity  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  1st — favorable  climate 
and  fertility  of  soil  (natural  or  artificial)  ; 
2d — labor  at  command;  3d  —  market 
value  which  will  yield  the.  producer  a 
profit  above  the  cost  of  production. 

First.  Much  of  the  farming  land  of 
this  section  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  cultivation,  and  responds 
promptly  to  the  application  of  plant 
food  in  any  form,  whether  compost  from 


the  barnyard  or  commercial  fertilizer. 
Climate  advantages  (other  things  being 
equal)  enable  us  to  ship  crops  to  the 
Northern  markets  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days  in  advance  of  Virginia  truckers. 

Second.  Labor  is  easy  to  secure 
when  fairly  and  justly  dealt  with  ;  from 
$10  to  $12  per  month  and  board  rations 
is  the  average  price. 

Third.  My  own  success  has  been 
limited,  the  only  crops  that  have  paid 
being  cabbage,  onions,  peas,  potatoes 
(sweet  and  Irish).  My  theory  is  that 
there  is  a  future  for  small  fruit,  espe- 
cially strawberries  and  raspberries,  in 
this  section.  Asparagus  and  celery  will 
also,  I  think,  pay  if  properly  managed. 

Farms  must  be  cut  up  into  small  ones, 
say  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  each ;  in- 
tensive methods  rather  than  extensive 
ones  followed ;  rotation  of  crops  and 
constant  tillage,  rather  than  letting  land 
lie  fallow,  whereby  noxious  weeds  secure 
a  hold  and  are  most  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. 

Our  seasons  are  long  enough  to  per- 
mit two  crops,  and  often  three,  to  be 
grown  on  the  same  soil. 

Seeding  the  land  with  field  peas  at 
the  last  working  of  cereal  crops  is  equal 
to  a  coating  of  manure. 

Many  of  our  people  keep  up  the  old 
time  "befo  de  wah"  style  of  farming, 
and  are  thus  left  behind  in  the  race  of 
life.  This  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  general  prosperity.  The 
ancient  worm  fence  that  requires  a 
heavy  outlay  for  new  rails  every  year  is 
another.  Mortgaged  farms  are  a  crying 
evil.  Land  is  left  idle  because  owners 
cannot  command  means  to  cultivate  it. 

An  intelligent  immigration,  with  brawn 
and  brain,  would  be  of  incalculable  ser- 
vice in  making  this  section  what  it  by 
right  should  be,  one  of  the  "garden 
spots"  of  North  Carolina. 


G. 


In  Southern  Missouri. 

S.     Kellam,    Mountain    Grove, 


Wight  county,  Mo. — Very  much  which 
has  been  said  by  your  correspondents 
of  States  in  this  latitude  and  sections  of 
like  altitude  applies  to  this  Ozark  region 
of  Southern  Missouri.  The  altitude  of 
our  valleys  will  range  from  1000  feet  to 
1300  feet,  and  that  of  our  uplands  from 
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1300  feet  to  1600  feet.  Our  soil  is  a 
clay  loam  with  more  or  less  gravel,  and 
our  subsoil  red  clay,  also  gravelly.  Our 
timber  is  oak  of  almost  all  varieties, 
together  with  elm,  ash,  maple,  walnut 
butternut,  hickory,  etc.  Tracts  of  pine 
are  interspersed.  The  surface  ranges 
Irom  flat  to  broken  and  from  rocky  to 
clear  clay  loam. 

Approximately  one-third  of  our  land 
is  level  and  free  from  stones,  one-third 
is  rolling  and  somewhat  stony  and 
one-third  broken  and  rocky.  This  last 
third  is  available  for  pastures  or  for 
fruit  lands. 

Our  annual  rainfall  will  vary  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  inches.  Sum- 
mer midday  heat  from  8o°  to  960,  sel- 
dom above  900.  The  nights  are  always 
cool  as  compared  with  summer  nights 
in  Northern  Iowa.  The  winter  morning 
temperature  will  range  from  300  to  0°, 
rarely  colder,  though  io°  and  even  150 
below  have  been  known. 

Changes  of  temperature  are  frequent, 
the  extremes  only  lasting  from  three  to 
seven  days  as  a  rule.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  to  persons  of  reduced  physical 
force  and  vitality,  the  change  from  the 
climate  of  Northern  Iowa  to  that  of 
South  Missouri  is  both  pleasing  and 
beneficial. 

As  to  society,  the  old  settlers,  like 
the  soil,  respond  promptly  to  good 
treatment,  for  "with  what  measure  ve 
meet  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 

The  first  settlers  tell  us  that  they 
came  to  this  wilderness  fifty  years  ago 
to  get  away  from  negroes  and  the  stings 
oi  slavery.  Negroes  have  never  been 
welcome  here  ;  hence  they  are  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence.  Some  counties 
had  no  resident  negroes  before  the  rail- 


road came  and  perhaps  the  same  is  true 
now. 

The  roistering  elements  of  the  North- 
west, the  more  sedate  habits  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  mercurial  but  respon- 
sive and  hospital  natures  of  the  South 
meet  here  on  common  ground.  "The 
Lord  is  the  father  of  us  all."  He  cares 
for  all  alike  ;  this  is  the  common  ground 
upon  which  we  stand,  and  standing  thus 
we  shall  never  fall. 

I  came  here  with  the  Kansas  City, 
Memphis  &  Birmingham  Railroad  ten 
years  ago.  At  that  time  there  were  but 
few  Northern  people  in  the  country,  but 
they  are  coming  rapidly  now.  Up  to  a 
date  five  or  six  years  ago  many  Northern 
people  who  were  looking  for  "pastures 
new"  were  turned  away  from  this  section 
by  wild  rumors  of  conditions  prevailing 
here,  which  during  the  war  cropped  out 
in  "Bush  Whackers",  and  since  the  war 
has  developed  "Bald  Knobbers." 

Such  developments  were  only  local 
and  feudal,  and  the  conditions  of  idle- 
ness which  fostered  them  have  passed 
away.  All  have  now  something  else  to 
think  of  and  work  for.  For  "idle  hands" 
and  empty  minds  Satan  must  now  look 
somewhere  else. 

Missouri  stands  now  first  among  the 
States  in  Sunday-school  work.  See 
report  of  National  Sunday-school  Con- 
vention. 

Our  public  school  standards  are  every 
year  lifted  higher,  more  months  of  school 
required  and  higher  grades  of  teachers, 
with  better  school  methods  demanded. 

The  people  from  North  and  from 
South,  from  East  and  from  West,  now 
join  hands  and  hearts  in  a  common 
effort  to  promote  intellectual  and  moral, 
as  well  as  material  progress. 


SOUTHERN    DEVELOPMENT— II. 


By  D.  B.  Dyer. 


Not  all  the  points  made  in  this  article 
will  be  new  to  your  readers.  The  object 
is  to  stimulate  enough  interest  in  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  South  to 
induce  people  of  the  North  to  come  and 
see  the  country  and  judge  for  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  and  to  make 
some  suggestions  that  may  be  of  value 
to  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  present  time  seems  most  favora- 
ble for  development.  The  people  who 
come  South  will  do  well,  and  make 
money  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  advance  the  cause  of  civilization 
by  rescuing  from  waste  a  fertile  territory 
which  is  only  partially  occupied,  al- 
though it  is  in  the  very  heart  and  path- 
way of  the  future  great  commerce  of 
the  country. 

The  present  depressed  times  are 
likely  to  bring  most  emphatically  to  the 
attention  of  investors  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  South,  and  nothing  but 
a  shortsighted  policy  or  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  true  situation  will  keep  back 
the  progress  it  deserves. 

Blessings  are  multiplied  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  a  united  people,  and  the 
decline  of  partisanship  that  has  divided 
the  North  and  South  suggests  the  obli- 
gation, and  inspires  the  hope,  that  a 
proper  sense  of  national  pride  will  be 
engendered,  so  that  the  splendid  indus- 
trial record  of  the  past  will  be  outdone 
by  the  development  in  the  future  of  the 
great  possibilities  discovered  anew  in 
the  South. 

The  vital  solution  of  the  Southern 
development  problem  is  found  in  adopt- 
ing the  uniform  way  of  all  ages,  viz,  by 
improving  each  opportunity  to  better  its 
condition,  by  the  exertions  of  its  own 
people  and  by  inviting  others  to  join  in 
and  enjoy  the  excess  of  possibilities  it 
possesses,  but  does  not  utilize.  By  this 
operation     almost     unconsciously     the 


South  will  take  on  extraordinary 
growth. 

Southern  development  is  a  matter  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  plain  familiar  way. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  booms, 
or  by  advertising  what  the  South  does 
not  possess.  Such  trifling  with  every- 
day truths  and  interests  will  prevent  its 
real  and  substantial  advantages  from 
being  developed  by  diverting  attention 
from  the  controlling  and  significant 
point,  which  must  at  all  times  be  kept 
at  the  front.  Booms  lead  people  away 
from  practical  realities  into  a  fairy-land, 
and  when  they  rub  their  eyes  they  dis- 
cover there  was  not  enough  back  of 
them,  and  they  are  left  to  realize  that 
when  practical  development  is  discred- 
ited genuine  progress  is  retarded. 

The  best  section  of  a  country  is  un- 
doubtedly the  one  that  can  bring  the 
most  comfort  and  happiness  with  least 
exertion  to  all  classes  of  its  citizens,  and 
it  seems  that  nature  has  endowed  the 
South  with  a  view  to  promote  prosper- 
ity and  make  the  struggle  in  life  as  easy 
as  possible. 

The  people  of  the  South  should  con- 
tribute liberally  and  redouble  their 
efforts  to  properly  advertise  its  advan- 
tages and  attract  attention. 

Immigration  and  colonization  com- 
panies should  be  organized  controlling 
from  100,000  to  1,000,000  acres  of  land, 
and  thrifty  people  brought  here  to 
settle. 

Bringing  people  from  the  old  world 
and  from  different  over-crowded  parts 
of  this  country  to  the  fresh  and  inviting 
fields  of  the  South  is  a  noble  occupa- 
tion. Few  achievements  wrought 
through  the  efforts  or  energies  of  great 
men  are  more  worthy  of  glorification 
than  the  efforts  of  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-man  by  inducing 
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and  assisting  them  to  remove  into  and 
develop  new  fields  that  are  so  sure  to 
prove  remunerative. 

The  immigrants  who  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  great  West  were 
types  of  manhood  fit  for  citizens  of  any- 
country.  The  pioneer  emigrant  is  a 
brave,  strong,  self-reliant  seeker  after  a 
fortune  or  a  home,  who  is  able  to  sur- 
mount all  obstacles  in  his  path  and  to 
wrest  success  from  the  grudging  hand 
of  fate.  They  belong  to  the  aimy  that 
is  lured  from  home  in  quest  of  some- 
thing better ;  they  are  always  hopeful, 
and  expect  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices 
they  make.  They  suffer  privations, 
but  by  arduous  toil  and  deprivation  they 
devote  their  best  energies  to  building  up 
the  country. 

The  South  is  nearly  as  barren  of 
development  today  as  the  West  was 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  the  advantages  of  the  South  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  of  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  is  a  particularly  good  time  to 
advertise,  owing  to  the  admirable  way 
in  which  the  South  has  stood  the  finan- 
cial crisis.  This  fact  should  not  be 
allowed  to  escape  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  investors,  who,  when  they  in- 
quire closely  about  such  phenomenal 
records,  must  conclude  that  the  South 
has  superior  advantages. 

Prosperous  times  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  lack  of  manufactories  in 
the  South,  have  permitted  capitalists  to 
operate  factories  profitably  in  the  East 
that  could  not  compete  with  factories 
here,  if  such  factories  were  properly 
equipped  and  managed.  This  fact  be- 
coming recognized  will  force  a  change 
in  the  situation  very  soon  and  ought  to 
bring  about  a  great  many  removals  of 
plants  to  the  South.  Everybody  would 
be  helped  by  such  a  change,  as  the 
works  could  be  operated  at  reduced 
cost,  and  the  goods  sold  in  a  home 
market. 

The  sun  shines  on  no  fairer  land  nor 
more  productive  soil  than  is  embraced 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  yet  little  is  being  done  by 
the  citizens  here  to  inform  the  world  of 
these  facts. 


The  Southern  people  as  a  rule  refrain 
from  boasting  of  the  advantages  of  their 
country,  in  fact,  they  do  not  begin  to 
realize  what  advantages  it  possesses, 
but  the  conviction  is  iorcing  itself  even 
upon  the  most  conservative  citizens  that 
it  is  time  to  let  the  world  know  some- 
thing of  the  abundant  and  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  the  South. 

Its  cheap  timber,  grazing,  coal,  min- 
eral and  agricultural  land,  its  grand 
water-powers  and  magnificent  harbors, 
when  properly  advertised  will  surely 
cause  men  and  money  to  come  here. 

The  present  population  unaided  can- 
not for  centuries  develop  them,  and  of 
what  value  are  productive  soil,  magnifi- 
cent forests,  untold  minerals,  grand 
rivers  and  harbors,  a  genial  climate  with 
bright  skies,  and,  in  fact,  every  advan- 
tage on  earth  if  they  are  not  utilized 
and  developed  ? 

It  seems  that  the  best  has  been  re- 
served for  the  last,  and  that  during  the 
next  twenty- five  years  the  North  will 
furnish  the  men  and  money  to  work 
this  diversified  gold  mine. 

The  population  of  the  South  per 
square  mile  averages  only  about  one- 
fifth  that  of  the  average  Northern  State. 
The  negroes  make  up  a  large  percent- 
age of  this,  but  their  presence  is  not  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  section.  This  branch  of 
population  will  only  be  added  to  by 
natural  increase,  while  the  whites  will 
receive  large  additions  by  immigration. 
If  the  white  population  today  in  the 
South  were  as  numerous  per  square 
mile  as  it  is  in  the  North,  there  would 
be  none  too  much  negro  labor,  and  it 
would  be  utilized  in  factories  as  well  as 
upon  the  farms,  which  would  result  in 
diversifying  it,  and  when  better  paid 
the  negroes  would  have  money  to 
buy  homes,  and  hence  become  better 
citizens. 

The  large  plantations  of  the  South 
should  be  sub-divided  into  eighty  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  tracts  and 
sold  to  whites,  and  into  smaller  tracts 
and  sold  to  negroes,  who  are  bound  by 
the  ties  of  home,  and  are  mutually  in- 
terested in  the  prosperity  of  the  South. 
A  division  of  large  plantations,  and  the 
sale  of  the  same,   would  enable  many 
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negroes  to  secure  a  small  patch  of  land. 
The  better  senses  of  this  wasteful  class 
should  be  stimulated  to  turn  them  from 
dependents  into  independence,  and  grad- 
ually they  will  become  more  useful  citi- 
zens. These  unfortunate  people,  a  por- 
tion of  humanity  whose  destiny  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  their  own  hands, 
must  be  encouraged,  not  only  to  secure 
homes  of  their  own,  but  to  educate  their 
children  in  a  practical  way.  The  sub- 
division and  sale  of  plantations  to 
negroes  would  be  an  act  of  practical 
development  and  advancement  involv- 
ing a  moral  and  business  principle. 

Had  it  not  been  for  slavery  the  South 
would  most  likely  today  be  in  advance 
of  the  North  in  manufacturing.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  has  stimulated  native 
inventiveness  and  skill.  The  South  is 
studying  subjects  now  that  were  never 
dreamed  of  before  the  war,  and  the 
inflexible  rule,  founded  in  wisdom,  that 
ignorance  and  idleness  cannot  gain  as 
much  as  intelligence  and  industry,  has 
been  prominently  brought  to  the  front, 
and  its  influence  in  the  results  already 
reached  does  credit  to  its  citizens. 

When  the  tramp  of  the  marching  army 
of  immigrants  is  heard  in  the  South  the 
development  will  go  on  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  in  heat  and  cold,  and  the  waste 
land  will  give  way  to  numberless  happy 
and  joyous  homes.  Private  enterprise 
will  take  hold  and  occupy  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  country  which  is 
overflowing  with  an  embarrassment  of 
good  things.  Cities  innumerable  will 
be  built  where  now  stand  virgin  forests. 
Those  who  come  South  and  farm  as 
they  do  in  the  North  can  make  money 
much  faster  here  than  there,  but  farmers 
must  diversify  their  crops.  If  they 
would   combine  so  they    could    load    a 


whole  train  at  once  with  small  fruits  and 
vegetables,  the  truck  farming  industry 
alone  would  furnish  a  large  revenue  for 
the  planters,  and  ample  work  for  the 
railroads  that  are  at  present  doing  so 
little  business. 

The  South  is  to-day  producing  as 
good  a  grade  of  coarse  cotton  goods  as 
is  made  anywhere.  After  the  closest 
study  one  is  convinced  that  results  for 
the  future  will  show  advantages  for  man- 
ufacturing here  that  will  more  than  neu- 
tralize the  disadvantages,  and  make  it 
difficult  for  the  North  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  many  lines.  For  many 
years  to  come  the  South  is  bound  to 
furnish  the  world  with  the  prime  staple 
requisite  for  clothing,  and  with  her  vir- 
gin forests  of  hard  woods,  even  within  a 
few  miles  fro  n  the  limits  of  the  large 
cities  it  is  surely  a  good  field  for  the 
manufacture  of  furniture,  cars,  wagons, 
etc. 

It  is  remarkable  what  great  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the  topic  the  South- 
ern States  magazine  is  so  ably  placing 
before  the  country.  Never  before  have 
the  important  interests  of  the  South  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed,  and  this  may 
account  in  a  measure  for  the  same.  It 
is  evident  the  South  wants  no  interest  in 
idle  fancies  and  alluring  projects  that 
have  of  late  so  thoroughly  saturated 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  usurped 
the  place  of  legitimate  enterprise  and 
left  ruin  in  the  place  of  prosperity.  Its 
business  must  be  rehabilitated  on  a 
solid  basis,  and  the  tendency  is  to  start 
only  such  projects  as  are  most  in 
demand. 

Wonderful  as  the  march  of  material 
progress  in  this  country  has  been  within 
the  past  century,  it  is  certain  that  the 
future  will  show  a  Greater  record. 
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The  Welis  Excitement. 

A  large  number  of  people  in  England 
are  suffering  much  agony  of  soul  because 
of  some  harrowing  tales  that  Ida  B.  Wells, 
a  negro  adventuress  from  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  been  telling  them.  According  to  this 
young  woman,  who  has  a  florid  imagina- 
tion and  a  glib  tongue,  and  who  is  smart 
enough  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  use 
both  for  personal  advancement  through 
any  available  channel,  legitimate  or  other- 
wise, lynching  is  a  common  pastime  in  the 
South,  and  negroes  are  lynched  indis- 
criminately and  for  trival  offences.  Even 
small  children,  she  relates,  are  frequently 
thus  dealt  with,  and  men,  women  and 
children      generally     are     murdered     or 


maimed  without  provocation  and  without 
subsequent  punishment. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  make  a  denial  of  these  pal- 
pable slanders,  but,  impossible  as  it 
may  seem,  there  have  been  found  people 
who  believed  all  this. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  lynching  in 
the  South,  but  there  is  only  one  crime  for 
which  lynching  is  resorted  to,  and  so  long 
as  men  shall  deserve  to  be  called  men,  the 
day  will  never  come  when  that  crime  shall 
seem  so  slight  an  offence  as  that  any 
punishment  less  swift  and  sure  and  terrible 
will  be  thought  adequate. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  more  negroes  have 
been  lynched  than  white  men,  and  for  the 
reason  that  99  per  cent,  of  the  assaults 
upon  women  and  girls  have  been  commit- 
ted by  negroes. 

Happily,  this  crime  is  comparatively 
very  rare,  and  the  awful  punishment  is 
therefore  likewise  rare.  When  it  does 
happen  and  the  penalty  follows,  the  few 
fanatical  South-haters  of  the  North  take  it 
up  with  malignant  outcry,  and  distort  and 
magnify  and  multiply  everything  pertain- 
ing to  it — except  the  crime.  That  is  lost 
sight  of. 

We  assert  confidently  and  positively  and 
without  qualification  that  there  is  less  dis- 
order, less  violation  of  law,  less  crime  in 
the  South  than  in  any  other  part  of  this 
country  of  like  area,  or  with  the  same  pop- 
ulation ;  that  there  are  fewer  murders  in 
the  South  (including  lynchings)  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation or  in  any  other  part  of  the  country 
having  like  population,  and  that  the  ne- 
groes are  better  treated  and  are  subjected 
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to  fewer  cruelties  and  hardships  than  the 
same  laboring  class  in  the  North.  Any 
careful  newspaper  reader  who  will 
follow  closely  the  history  of  every 
day  for  a  period  of  time,  or  any  honest 
investigator  who  will  take  the  time  and 
trouble  to  carefully  and  impartially  study 
the  South,  will  confirm  this  statement. 
Once  in  a  while  in  some  remote  and  thinly 
peopled  section  a  lustful  brute  will  invade 
an  unprotected  home  or  waylay  in  some 
obscure  spot  along  the  highway  a  helpless 
child,  and  when  the  hellish  deed  is  known 
and  the  perpetrator  of  it  has  been  caught 
and  his  guilt  amply  proved,  the  world  is 
quickly  rid  of  him  and  the  community 
protected  against  a  repetition  of  the  crime. 
But  these  occurrences  are  infrequent.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  the  writer  visited  in  a 
sparsely  settled  part  of  Southern  Georgia, 
a  plantation  comprising  Sooo  acres,  which 
is  worked  entirely  by  negro  labor.  The 
manager's  home  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
it,  two  or  three  miles  from  any  other  habi- 
tation. Much  of  the  time  he  is  in  distant 
parts  of  the  plantation  all  day,  his  wife 
and  children  being  left  alone  from  break- 
fast to  supper,  and  yet  no  harm  is  ever 
feared  or  thought  of.  A  question  as  to 
possible  danger  was  laughed  at.  Indeed, 
so  amicable  are  the  relations  between  the 
employer  and  his  laborers,  and  such  is  his 
confidence  in  their  loyalty  that  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  they  would  be  the 
family's  most  ready  and  faithful  defenders 
and  protectors  in  case  of  threatened 
danger.  And  this  is  not  exceptional.  It 
is  typical.  It  is  the  rule.  But  if  unhappily 
here  or  elsewhere  crime  of  the  sort  indica- 
ted should  be  committed,  the  whole  com- 
munity would  quickly — and  rightly — or- 
ganize itself  into  searching  party,  court, 
jury  and  executioner.  And  the  better  class 
of  negroes  approve  of  this.  It  was  but  a 
little  while  ago  that  a  party  of  negroes  in  one 
of  the  Southern  States  caught  and  lynched 
one  of  their  own  race,  who  had  criminally 
and  brutally  assaulted  a  colored  girl. 


The  newspapers  report  that  the  Wells 
woman,  being  sumptuously  cared  for  the 
while,  traveled  over  England  making  ad- 
dresses at  all  important  towns,  her  audi- 
ences comprising  prominent  journalists, 
clergymen,  government  officials,  doctors, 
society  people  and  others.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  them  wept  over  her  blood-curd- 
ling recitals,  and  in  some  places  lengthy 
resolutions  were  passed  denouncing  the 
people  of  the  South  for  the  atrocities  they 
practice  upon  the  negro  population. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  how  any 
number  of  intelligent  people  in  England 
or  anywhere  else  could  be  made  to  believe 
that  there  exists  throughout  a  fourth  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  such  a  state  of 
barbarism  as  has  been  portrayed  by  this 
woman.  And  it  is  beyond  comprehension 
that  men  and  women  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence should  accept,  without  investigation, 
the  unsupported  statements  of  an  unknown 
person  in  defamation  of  a  large  part  of  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  humane 
nations  of  the  world. 

These  would-be  philanthropists  and 
reformers  of  other  people  give  ready  and 
unquestioning  credence  to,  and  take  to 
their  bosoms,  without  inquiry  as  to  her 
character  and  history,  a  woman  who 
among  just  and  thinking  people  would 
have  been  at  once  discredited  by  her  habit  of 
rabid  and  rancorous  abuse  and  wholesale 
vilification.  These  guardians  of  the  world's 
virtue  and  goodness  offer  insult  to  a  whole 
people  on  the  mere  assertion  of  a  single 
person  who  goes  to  them  unknown  and 
unaccredited.  These  dupes  of  a  reckless 
slanderer,  whom  a  vile  and  abusive  tongue 
have  exiled  from  her  former  home,  swallow 
without  attempt  at  verification  her 
malicious  falsehoods  and  exaggerations, 
her  monstrous  calumnies  and,  in  excess  of 
virtuous  zeal,  further  outrage  a  people 
thus  traduced  by  presuming  to  read  them 
severe  and  solemn  lectures  on  their  obli- 
gations to  civilization  and  humanity. 
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Agricultural    Prosperity    in   the   South. 

While  from  the  far  West  and  the  North- 
west there  come  lamentable  cries  of 
drouth,  renewed  crop  failure,  low  prices 
for  wheat,  the  staple  and  almost  only  crop, 
and  impoverishment,  from  every  part  of 
the  South  we  hear  of  abundant  yields  of 
almost  every  product  that  is  grown. 
Cotton  has  never  promised  so  well  at  this 
stage.  The  corn  crop  is  made  and  is  past 
any  possibility  of  damage  from  drouth  or 
excessive  rains.  And  it  promises  to  be 
the  greatest  aggregate  crop  the  South  has 
produced  since  the  war.  The  fruit  crop 
was  largely  destroyed  by  the  freeze  of 
last  March,  but  there  have  still  been 
shipments,  very  considerable  in  the  aggre- 
gate, of  peaches  and  pears  from  some 
sections.  The  yield  of  grapes  has  been 
fairly  good,  notwithstanding  the  freeze, 
and  high  prices  have  been  realized. 
Truck  farmers  have  had  good  crops 
and  good  prices.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  gone  from  Northern  cities  into  the 
trucking  districts.  The  watermelon  crop 
of  Georgia  alone,  which  it  was  feared  the 
freeze  had  destroyed,  has  taken  from 
^500,000  to  1750,000  into  that  State. 

Altogether  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
and  gardeners  of  the  South  have  not  for 
thirty-five  years  been  in  so  prosperous  a 
condition  as  now. 

Successful  Immigration  Work. 

As  showing  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  well-directed  efforts  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting immigration  to  the  South,  the  his- 
tory of  a  German  colony  recently  estab- 
lished in  Dorchester  county,  Maryland,  is 
interesting.  About  a  year  ago  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Burkart,  a  German  Lutheran 
minister  of  Baltimore,  moved  by  the  dis- 
tressing condition  of  some  German  immi- 
grants who  had  settled  in  the  West,  and 
who  by  reason  of  successive  failures  of  crops 
had  exhausted  their  means,  undertook  to 
procure  their  removal  to  the  Eastern  Shore 


of  Maryland,  where,  on  account  of  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  the 
greater  diversity  in  products,  the  farmer's 
chances  are  so  much  better  than  in  the 
West.  He  bought  1000  acres  of  land  and 
settled  on  it  a  colony  of  sixteen  families, ( 
numbering  fifty-eight  persons.  Of  this 
1000  acres  400  acres  were  cleared  land, 
which  was  rented  to  the  colonists  at  $2.00 
an  acre.  The  600  acres  of  woodland  were 
sold  to  the  colonists,  the  purchaser  being 
given  five  years  to  get  his  land  cleared 
and  in  condition  for  cultivation.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  payments  are  to  begin  at 
the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase money  each  year.  The  purchaser 
must  pay  the  yearly  interest  on  the  price 
of  his  property  until  he  pays  the  purchase 
price 

Apple,  pear  and  peach  orchards  have 
been  planted,  and  vineyards  are  under 
cultivation. 

The  400  acres  are  cultivated  this  year  in 
corn,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peas  and  oats, 
cabbage,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Eight  babies  have  been  born  to  the 
colony  since  it  was  established,  and  not  a 
single  death  has  occurred.  There  is  no 
sickness  among  them.  They  live  in  houses 
that  they  have  built  themselves. 

Since  the  settlement  of  this  pioneer 
colony  other  families  from  the  West  have 
followed  them  singly  and  in  small  colonies, 
and  since  last  September  fifty-two  German 
families,  numbering  225  men,  women  and 
children,  have  made  homes  for  themselves 
in  that  county,  and  have  bought  and  in  part 
put  under  cultivation  6000  acres  of  land. 

All  this  has  been  brought  about  within 
one  year  by  one  man  and  with  the  expen- 
diture of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
money.  The  movement  thus  started  will 
be  carried  forward  by  its  own  momentum, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  waste  lands  of 
Dorchester  and  adjacent  counties  will  be 
occupied  by  hundreds  of  industrious, 
thrifty,  prosperous  farmers. 
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As  to  the  readiness  of  these  Western 
farmers  to  move  to  the  South,  Mr.  Burkart 
said  to  the  writer  the  other  day  that  the 
growth  of  the  movement  he  had  started 
was  limited  only  by  the  meagre  amount  of 
money  at  his  command  and  the  limited 
time  that  his  pastoral  duties  would  permit 
him  to  give  to  it;  that  while  within  less 
than  a  year  over  fifty  families  had  been 
brought  from  the  West,  and  while  these 
would  be  followed  by  others  in  increasing 
numbers,  yet  with  adequate  capital  to  ope- 
rate with  and  with  larger  attention,  the 
number  already  secured  could  have  been 
made  much  larger,  and  the  continued  im- 
migration could  be  very  greatly  accele- 
rated. He  finds  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  inducing  farmers  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  to  move  to  the  South  when 
they  are  made  to  understand  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sections. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  nearly  every 
county  in  all  the  States  of  the  South  to 
-aise  sufficient  capital  for  a  local  immigra- 
tion company.  Properly  conducted  these 
could  be  made  enormously  profitable,  and 
would  be  of  incalculable  public  benefit. 
Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  of  such  en- 
terprises may  be  had  from  the  history  of 
this  Maryland  undertaking. 

"A  Worthy  Publication." 

The  Southern  States,  an  illustrated 
monthly  devoted  entirely  to  the  South,  is 
exerting  a  strong,  earnest  effort  to  induce 
immigration  Southward  by  filling  its  pages 
with  reliable  facts  and  statistics,  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  various  South- 
ern States  for  profitable  investment  and 
for  immigration.  This  periodical  deserves 
the  patronage  and  hearty  co-operation  of 
every  community  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  section,  or  the  South  in 
general.— The  Journal,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

The  South  in  Better  Condition  than  the 
Rest  of  the  Country. 

The  Manufacturers'1  Record  has  pub- 
lished some  remarkable  statistics  in  illus- 
tration of  the  better  business  and  financial 
condition  of  the  South  as  compared  with 


the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  matter  of 
bank  clearings,  for  instance,  the  South  is 
the  only  section  that  is  making  any  in- 
crease. Taking  the  week  ending  July  14, 
which  was  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing the  compilation  of  these  statistics,  the 
increase  in  the  clearings  over  the  preced- 
ing week  was  7.6  per  cent.,  while  in  all 
other  sections  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
from  4  to  20  per  cent,  The  following  table 
makes  the  comparison  graphically: 

Per  cent. 

New  York  city Decrease . .   .20.0 

New  England "         ....  49 

Middle  States   "         S.9 

Middle  Western  States   "         6.8 

Pacific  States "         ....20.9 

Other  Western  States "         6  6 

Southern  States Increase. . . .  7.6 

Of  all  the  sixteen  Southern  cities  re- 
ported, only  three  do  not  show  an  increase. 

The  News  and  Courier's  Immigration 
Policy. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  con- 
tinues to  be  funny.  Essaying  to  reply  to 
an  editorial  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Southern  States,  pointing  out  the  fal- 
lacy of  its  statement  that  the  South  "is 
not  worrying  itself  about  immigration,"  it 
says  that  if  the  people  of  the  South  are  as 
widely  and  thoroughly  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  immigration  as  is  claimed,  "the 
fact  has  escaped  our  attention  and  their 
attention  and  the  public  attention." 

That  this  condition  may  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  News  and  Courier  is 
not  at  all  unlikely,  but  if  the  editor  of  that 
interesting  paper  will  induce  its  readers  to 
forego  the  able  and  witty  editorials  with 
which  he  is  accustomed  to  delight  them 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  South,  or  if,  without  emerging  from 
his  happy  seclusion  into  contact  with  the 
active,  bustling,  noisy,  busy  outer  world, 
he  will  even  consent  to  read  the  news- 
papers, he  will  find  that  not  only  has  this 
fact  of  general,  active  interest  in  immigra- 
tion not  "escaped  the  public  attention," 
but  that  it  is  one  of  the  absorbing  and 
predominant  topics  of  public  interest. 
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The  News  and  Courier  says  further  : 

"As  we  have  remarked  before,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  few  boomers  here  and  there 
breaks  out  every  spring,  and  eventuates  in 
their  holding  a  conference  or  convention 
somewhere  and  passing  resolutions  and 
appointing  committees  and  riding  around 
the  place  of  meeting  in  livery  stable  car- 
riages, four  in  a  carriage,  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  "business  league,"  and  then 
the  meeting  adjourns  and  the  delegates 
return  to  their  homes  until  the  attack 
seizes  them  again.  As  for  the  immigra- 
tion conventions  and  associations  and  all 
the  rest,  we  are  sure  that  few  people  here- 
abouts, of  any  profession  or  calling  or 
class,  take  any  stock  in  them,  or  expect 
any  important  practical  results  from  them. 
We  do  not,  at  any  rate.  They  are  well 
meant,  no  doubt,  but  they  do  not  work 
well.  They  have  been  meeting  and  "reso- 
luting"  and  whooping  up  their  aims  and 
plans  every  year  for  many  years.  If  any  one 
of  them  has  brought  enough  immigrants 
into  the  South  to  stock  one  township — 
where  are  they?  According  to  our  infor- 
mation, Florida  and  Texas  have  been  set- 
tled mainly  by  the  work  of  the  railroads 
and  first  settlers.  No  immigration  con- 
cern can  claim  the  credit  for  the  important 
movement  of  population  into  either  of 
those  States.  And  the  movement  has  not 
begun  in  other  States.  The  development 
of  certain  profitable  industries  in  parts  of 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana  has  attracted  many  stran- 
gers to  those  parts.  No  immigration 
agency  started  the  movement  in  any  case, 
except  in  that  of  the  famous  boom  towns — 
now  collapsed.  We  venture  to  say  that 
one  industrious  and  intelligent  railroad 
superintendent  in  Georgia  has  settled 
along  the  line  of  his  road  in  that  State 
more  desirable  immigrants  in  the  past  two 
or  three  years  than  all  the  immigration 
congresses,  conventions,  conferences,  com- 
missions, committees  and  agencies  have 
introduced  and  settled  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
South  in  the  thirty  years  since  the  war." 

What  has  all  that,  we  would  ask,  got  to 
do  with  the  matter  at  issue  ?  What  is  the 
News  and  Courier  going  on  in  this  way 
about  ?  Who  has  said  anything  about  immi- 
gration conventions?  Certainly  the  South- 
ern States  is  not  a  champion  or  an  advo- 
cate of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  believes 
that  they  don't  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. 
We  fear  that  the  editor  of  the  News  and 
Courier  in  his  manifest  indifference  to  pos- 
sible blessings  does  not  read  the  South- 
ern States  carefully.  In  the  June  num- 
ber (and  if  he  has  thrown  away  his  copy  of 
that  number  we  will  cheerfully  send  him 


another)  he  will  find  an  article  on  one  of 
these  conventions,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  all  that  have  been  held  in 
the  South  during  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
We  reproduce  here  an  extract  from  that 
article: 

"Many  who  are  familiar  with  this  Inter- 
state Immigration  Association  and  its  con- 
ventions hoped  that  this  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  enterprising  and  energetic  Business 
League  of  Augusta  and  Senator  Patrick 
Walsh  of  Augusta  were  identified  with  the 
movement,  it  would  amount  to  something 
more  than  preceding  assemblies  of  the 
sort,  but  no  effort  of  the  League  or  of 
Senator  Walsh  or  of  the  executive  officers 
availed  anything.  As  before,  there  were 
speeches  and  resolutions,  an  Executive 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  this  Execu- 
tive Committee  went  through  the  form  of 
electing  officers.  Some  eloquent  addresses 
were  made ;  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
wasted  in  wrangling  over  the  length  of 
time  to  be  allowed  for  speeches,  the  proper 
procedure  of  business  and  other  trifling 
matters  ;  a  number  of  resolutions  were 
adopted,  some  good,  some  meaningless 
and  badly  written,  and  the  convention  ad- 
ourned." 

In  the  same  article  we  pointed  out  the 
contrast  between  the  fruitlessness  of  these 
gatherings  and  the  energy  and  intelligent 
methods  and  conspicuous  success  of  the 
"one  industrious  and  intelligent  railroad 
superintendent  in  Georgia,"  whom  the 
News  and  Courier  writer  evidently  had  in 
mind,  and  of  other  notable  railroad  pro- 
moters of  immigration.  Our  criticism  of 
the  News  and  Courier  had  no  relation  to 
methods  or  agencies.  We  simply  showed 
that  the  claims  that  the  South  could  not  be 
said  to  be  inviting  immigration,  and  that 
the  "exceptional  and  vociferous"  persons 
who  were  so  clamorously  concerning  them- 
selves about  immigration  did  not  represent 
the  South,  were  absurdities,  in  view  of  the 
incontrovertible  facts  that  "nearly  every 
paper  in  the  South,  bankers,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, railroad  officers  in  every  part  of  the 
South,  boards  of  trade,  business  leagues, 
commercial  clubs  and  other  like  bodies  in 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  towns,"  are  discus- 
sing ways  and  devising  plans  by  which  the 
present    immigration    movement    to    the 
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South  may  be  accelerated,  and  that  "there 
is  hardly  a  daily  paper  of  any  prominence 
in  the  whole  South  that  is  not  earnestly 
and  persistently  urging  the  value  and  de- 
sirability of  a  properly  guarded  immigra- 
tion." 

However,  after  all,  the  News  and 
Courier  may  be  not  so  far  wrong  as 
would  appear  from  the  utterances  to  which 
we  took  exception.  To  quote  further  from 
the  editorial  that  has  suggested  the  pres- 
ent article : 

"The  people  and  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  South  *  *  *  are  always 
glad  to  have  honest  and  industrious 
strangers  come  among  them  and  settle 
among  them,  as  many  have  done  in 
the  past,  but  they  are  not  lying  awake 
at  night,  or  getting  up  soon  in  the 
morning,  or  attending  meetings  to  de- 
vise means  to  induce  them  to  come. 
They  go  on  the  common  sense  principle 
that  intelligent  people  elsewhere  know 
their  own  business  best,  and  are  willing 
for  them  to  change  their  homes  or  stay 
where  they  are,  as  they  think  best." 

The  meaning  of  which  doubtless  is  that 
while  the  News  and  Courier  and  its  read- 
ers, "the  people  and  the  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  South,"  are  not  at  all  indiffer- 
ent to  immigration,  but  are  glad  to  extend 
hospitalities  to  "honest  and  industrious" 
immigrants,  they  are  nevertheless  in  such 
a  prosperous  and  happy  state  that  they 
don't  need  to  worry  about  immigration  or 
anything  else.  A  region  blessed  with  such 
prosperity,  peace  and  contentment  should 
not  be  ignored  by  the  intending  settler 
who  is  investigating  the  comparative  at- 
tractions of  different  localities  in  the  South 
and  whose  attention  is  likely  to  be  diverted 
to  those  communities  which  cannot  afford 
to  pursue  this  Imsserfaire  policy,  and  are 
extending  eager  invitation  to  the  immi- 
grant and  the  investor. 

The  Southern  Exchange  Association. 

The  recently  organized  Southern  Ex- 
change Association  will  undoubtedly  be- 
come a  powerful  agent  in  promoting  the 
development  and  general  welfare  of   the 


South.  It  was  confidently  predicted  by 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  New  York  meeting  of  Southern 
business  men  and  Northern  men  interested 
in  the  South  that  some  plan  would  be 
evolved  by  which  the  whole  South  could 
unite  in  co-operative  effort  in  behalf  of 
Southern  advancement.  The  committee 
appointed  at  that  meeting  to  bring  into 
existence  and  put  into  operation  such  a 
plan  entered  upon  its  work  without  delay 
and  with  much  energy  and  zeal.  The  out- 
come of  their  deliberations  and  labors  is 
seen  in  the  comprehensive  and  remarkably 
well-conceived  and  ably  planned  organ- 
ization, the  introductory  clauses  of  whose 
articles  of  association  are  published  on 
another  page.  The  readers  of  the  South- 
ern States  are  urged  to  send  for  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  forms  issued  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Fruit  Production  in  the  South. 

From  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  showing  the  production 
of  certain  fruits  in  the  United  States  for 
the  census  year  1S89-90,  the  Southern 
States  compiles  the  following  table,  ex- 
hibiting the  yield  in  the  South  : 


Maryland ... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas   

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Total    for    whole 
country .... 


Apples, 
bushels. 


1,410,413 

3,391.425 

7, 59i>54i 

435.484 

2,113.055 

2,610 

1.238,734 

605,36s 

117,748 

742,993 

1,894.346 

7,283  945 

4,439.978 

10,679,389 

46,947,029 

I43,I05,6S9 


Peaches, 
bushels. 


Pears, 
bushels. 


S93.019 
1,052,000 
2,74o,9'5 
1,490,633; 

5,525,"9. 

230,290 
2,431,203 
i,324  354 

310,217 
5,106,332 
3  001,1251 

2,555,099; 
376,662 
846,13s 

1 

27,793,106 
36,367,747 


60,292 
5i,553 
33,9io 
9,244 

113,868 
34,255 
22.902 
iS,53i 
3,993 
17,034 
12,923 
49.923 
15,406 

nS,85o 

562,716 
.064,375 


This  report  shows  that  the  South  pro- 
duced during  the  census  year  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  apple  crop  of  the  country  and 
three-fourths  of  the  peach  crop.  Only  two 
States  in  the  Union,  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
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exceeded  Kentucky  in  apple  production, 
each  of  these  two  having  raised  13,000,000 
bushels.  In  peaches  Georgia  led  the  en- 
tirej  country,  fwith  a  crop  of  5,525,000 
bushels,  followed  by  Texas  with  5,100,- 
000  bushels,  Arkansas  with  3,000,000 
bushels  and  North  Carolina  2,700,000  bush- 
els. The  active  development  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  South  is  really  just  getting 
well  started.  Its  progress  during  the  next 
few  years  promises  to  excite  a  livelier  in- 
terest than  orange  growing  in  Florida  or 
fruit  culture  in  California  ever  attracted. 

The  Summer  Climate  of  the  South. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  imbedded  and 
most  difficult  of  removal  of  the  many  er- 
roneous impressions  concerning  the  South 
is  the  idea  that  it  is  a  region  of  equatorial 
heat.  There  has  hardly  been  an  issue  of 
the  Southern  States  that  has  not  con- 
tained facts  and  statistics  showing  that 
not  only  is  it  no  hotter  in  the  Southern 
than  in  most  of  the  Northern  States,  but 
that  as  to  even  the  Gulf  States  the  heat  of 
summer  is  not  so  oppressive  and  unbear- 
able as  in  the  North,  and  that  the  hot, 
sultry  nights  of  Northern  latitudes  are  al- 
most unknown  in  that  section.  Of  course, 
the  summers  are  much  longer.  Winter 
tourists  who  find  it  getting  warm  in  March 
and  April  and  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
North  to  find  that  fires  and  winter  clothing 
have  not  yet  been  dispensed  with,  imagine 
that  the  relative  difference  in  temperature 
then  prevailing  lasts  along  through  the 
season  and  that  as  midsummer  with  its 
intense  heat  approaches,  it  is  all  the  time 
growing  proportionately  hotter  in  the 
South.  This  is  a  fallacy  that  is  being 
gradually  dissipated.  Northern  people 
who  are  obliged  by  business  or  other  causes 
to  go  into  the  far  South  in  July  and  August 
are  surprised  to  find  that  they  suffer  less 
discomfort  from  the  heat  than  they  had  in 
the  North,  and  persons  who  go  from  the 
South  to  the  North  find   that,   except   in 


the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  the  heat 
is  more  excessive  and  oppressive  than  at 
their  homes.  And  the  same  comparison 
may  be  made  as  to  the  seashore  and  the 
mountain  localities  of  the  South  and  those 
of  the  North.  The  difference  is  that  sum- 
mer commences  earlier  and  continues  later 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

The  Southern  States  and  Manufac- 
turers' Record  have  done  much  to  correct 
this  mistaken  belief  concerning  the  South 
that  was  almost  universally  prevalent,  and 
the  recent  action  of  the  Southern  Passen- 
ger Association,  in  keeping  its  excursion 
rates  for  homeseekers  in  effect  through 
the  summer,  will  accomplish  much  good 
in  this  direction.  Every  visitor  to  the 
South  in  July  and  August  will  go  back 
home  a  missionary  of  the  Southern  climate. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  pub- 
lish from  advance  sheets  part  of  an  article 
on  this  subject  to  appear  in  the  Emigrant, 
a  New  York  journal  that  has  been  instru- 
mental in  directing  German  immigration 
into  the  Northwest.  Comparisons  favor- 
able to  the  South  as  against  the  Northwest 
are  made  between  the  climatology  of  the 
Southern  States  and  that  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Switzer- 
land. This  advocacy  of  the  South  from 
this  source  is  particularly  noteworthy  as 
showing  thaj  the  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities through  which  the  current  of  foreign 
immigration  has  been  made  to  flow  to  the 
Northwest  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  South. 

Col.  D.  B.  Dyer,  who  writes  in  this 
issue  of  "Southern  Development,"  was 
for  many  years  a  notable  figure  in  the 
West.  He  has  been  in  every  part  of  the 
West  and  Northwest,  and  has  been  identi- 
fied with  many  large  development  opera- 
tions in  those  sections.  He  was  one  of 
that  memorable  body  of  60,000  who  crossed 
the  line  into  Oklahoma  the  day  that  terri- 
tory was  opened  to  the  public,  and  he  was 
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the  first  mayor  of  Oklahoma's  first  town, 
Guthrie.  He  is,  therefore,  well  qualified 
to  speak  of  the  South  as  compared  with 
the  West,  and  all  that  he  says  in  favor  of 
the  former  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
with  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  two 
sections  he  has  withdrawn  from  the  West 
and  is  devoting  his  energies  to  business 
undertakings  in  the  South. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a 
letter  on  the  Wells  crusade  in  England, 
from  an  English  gentleman  who  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  South,  and  who  being 
a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and  clear- 
headedness, a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things,  and  a  careful  student  of  social  and 
sociological  conditions,  is  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  subject  on  which  he  writes. 

The  Piedmont  section  of  Virginia,  and 
notably  Albemarle  and  adjacent  counties, 
is  conspicuous  for  each  of  several  desir- 
able features,  fertility  of  soil,  diversity  of 
products,  delightful  climate  the  year 
round,  picturesque  scenery  and  the  intelli- 
gence and  high  intellectual  and  social 
status  of  its  people  ;  that  is,  not  only  does 
this  combination  of  attractions  exist,  but 


each  in  a  pronounced  and  unusual  degree. 
In  this  area  a  very  advanced  and  prosper- 
ous state  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  has 
been  reached.  Within  the  last  few  years  a 
very  considerable  number  of  high-class, 
well-to-do  English  farmers  have  bought 
estates  in  Albemarle  county.  Mr.  James 
Blakey,  of  Charlottesville,  makes  in  this 
issue  an  entertaining,  and  a  conservative 
and  accurate,  presentation  of  the  fruit- 
growing industry  of  this  section. 

Hon.  Daniel  Needham,  of  Boston, 
president  of  the  New  England  Agri- 
cultural Society,  has  in  this  issue  an  in- 
teresting account  of  two  visits  he  has 
made  to  the  South,  one  last  December 
and  the  other  twenty  years  ago.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  the  recital  of  the 
enormously  increased  value  of  certain 
timber  lands  which  on  his  first  visit  he 
came  down  to  inspect  and  declined  to  buy. 
His  experience  in  this  regard  may  be  a 
valuable  lesson  to  investors.  Almost  any 
undeveloped  property  anywhere  in  the 
South,  timber,  mineral  or  agricultural, 
may  be  bought  at  such  prices  as  now  pre- 
vail, with  the  certainty  of  large  and  early 
profits. 
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The  South  vs.  "The  Great  Northwest." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  an 
article  to  be  published  by  "The  Emigrant," 
a  German  immigration  journal  published 
in  New  York,  in  its  August  20th  issue,  on 
the  advantages  of  the  South  over  the 
Northwest  for  agriculturists  : 

It  is  a  fact  palpable  to  the  most  cursory 
observer  that  in  the  matter  of  securing 
immigration  the  South  has  not  kept  pace 
with  sections  of  the  country  less  desirable 
in  every  way  for  agricultural  pursuits.  *  *  * 

From  out  of  the  "Great  Northwest" 
have  come  alluring  tales  to  immigrants 
of  great  fortunes  to  be  made  in  the  rais- 
ing of  stock  and  the  production  of  cereals. 
Never  is  a  word  said  as  to  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  enough  for  the  emigrant  to  know 
that  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat  and  the  raising  of  stock,  by 
what  means  and  by  whom  are  matters  upon 
which  the  exploiters  of  Northwestern 
farming  lands  are  discreetly  silent.  He 
is  led  to  infer  that  a  country  so  rich  in 
agricultural  resources  must  of  necessity 
possess  all  of  the  climatic  influences 
favorable  to  a  residence  there. 

Did  he  but  use  enough  forethought  to 
investigate  for  himself  he  would  find  that 
he  was  leaving  a  country  with  equable 
variation  in  temperature  for  one  possess- 
ing great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Did  he  leave  those  parts  of  Germany 
in  the  vicinity  of  Munich,  Ansbach,  Bam- 
berg, Breslau  or  Frederichshafen;  with 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  or 
Huron,  Dakota,  as  his  objective  point,  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  a  mean 
temperature  in  January  of  from  36. 30  Fah., 
to  38. o°  Fah.,  for  one  ranging  from  14  30  to 
4.60,  a  variation  of  from  400  to  500.  And 
in  summer  he  would  find  the  land  of  his 
adoption  fully  as  warm  as  that  from  which 
he  emigrated. 

If  he  came  from  the  vicinity  of  Leipsic, 
Berlin,    Cassel,    Madgdeburg,    Hamburg, 


Carlsruhe,  or  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  a 
still  further  variation  of  io°  would  result. 

Contrast  this  with  almost  any  point 
within  the  Southern  belt  and  witness  the 
marked  difference  in  the  range  of  tem- 
perature and  the  wonderfully  close  relation 
between  its  meteorological  conditions  and 
those  of  the  country  from  whence  he  came. 

Reference  to  the  International  Meteoro- 
logical Observation  Charts  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Montgomery,  Alabama;  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Shreveport,  Louisiana;  Norfolk, 
Virginia;  and  Abilene,  Texas;  have  about 
the  same  mean  temperature  as  the  cities 
of  Memel,  Munich,  Ansbach,  Breslau, 
Bamberg,  Frederichshafen  and  Wustrow 
in  Germany,  while  Savannah,  Georgia; 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Galveston,  Texas,  etc.,  have  practically 
the  mean  temperature  of  Leipsic,  Berlin, 
Kiel,  Cassel,  Magdeburg,  Hamburg, 
Carlsruhe  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Such  variations  as  occur  tend  for  the 
most  part  toward  even  more  equable 
temperature  than  that  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  German  cities  mentioned.  Thus 
in  the  spring  and  fall  the  temperature, 
while  not  reaching  the  sultry  point,  pro- 
vides for  genial  warmth  against  colder 
conditions  abroad. 

The  summer  in  the  South,  long  held  up 
as  a  menace  to  the  physical  comfort  of 
man,  loses  its  formidable  aspect  when 
viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  scientific 
research. 

Thus  the  city  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  the 
most  southerly  city  in  the  State,  enjoyed  a 
mean  temperature  through  the  month  of 
July  of  but76°,  while  simultaneous  obser- 
vations at  Berlin  recorded  77. 2°. 

At  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture for  July  was  72. 6°,  while  eight  signal 
stations  in  Germany  recorded  a  much 
higher  temperature  for  the  corresponding 
period. 

From  this  it   will   be  readily  perceived 
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that  the  South  possesses  climatic  advan- 
tages to  German  immigrants  unequalled 
by  any  other  section  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  for  its  soil  we  need  but  repeat  the 
old  saying  "tickle  it  with  a  hoe  and  it  will 
smile  with  a  harvest." 

Vegetation  there  is  spontaneous  and 
luxuriant,  offering  no  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Northwest  which  requires  the  aid 
of  expensive  machinery  and  multitudinous 
hands  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  state  of 
cultivation. 

And  right  here  we  may  say  that  this 
matter  of  the  employment  of  machinery  and 
farm  hands  is  the  rock  upon  which  our 
misinformed  friends  from  abroad  have 
split. 

The  work  of  the  "Bonanza  Farmer"  in 
the  Northwest  has  been  held  up  to  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  immigrants  who  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  simply  the  exemplifi- 
cation of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
any  industrious  settler.  Let  us  look  into 
the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

The  "Bonanza  Farmer"  is  a  creation  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  unknown  to 
the  verdant  foreigner  nor  indeed  to  any 
other  section  of  the  country  than  the 
much  lauded  Northwest.  He  is  a  man  of 
wonderful  resources.  In  most  cases  he 
has  not  risen  from  humble  origin,  but  with 
ample  capital  at  his  command  has  invested 
largely  in  farming  lands,  live  stock  and 
agricultural  implements.  So  extensive  a 
scale  is  that  upon  which  he  operates  that 
the  human  eye  cannot  encompass  the 
extent  of  his  holdings.  His  cattle  are 
numbered  by  the  thousands;  he  has  his 
own  elevators  in  which  to  store  his  grain; 
he  houses  his  employees  in  a  huge  board- 
ing house  of  his  own  erection;  it  is  the 
vast  array  of  harvesting  machines  upon 
his  place  that  the  prospective  settler  sees 
in  pictures  of  farming  scenes  in  the  North- 
west. Operating  on  so  extensive  a  scale 
his  losses  as  the  result  of  untoward  con- 
ditions are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  A 
profit  so  small  as  to  prove  ruinous  to  the 
average  farmer  will  net  him  large  returns 
on  his  entire  crop.  The  prolific  resources 
of  the  "Great  Northwest"  can  therefore 
be  said  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  immi- 
grant of  ordinary  means.  It  is  essentially 
a  region  of  "magnificent  distances"  and 
everything  is  done  upon  a  grand  scale, 
reducing    the    chances    of    the    ordinary 


plodder  to  the  minimum  and  leaving  him 
no  compensation  for  the  many  sacrifices 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  make  of 
agreeable  social  life,  educational  facilities 
and  physical  comfort. 

Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  the 
"truck  farmer"  of  the  South  who  realizes 
a  greater  profit  from  his  thirty  acres 
than  does  the  Northern  farmer  from  160. 
This  sounds  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  a 
fact. 

There  is  no  section  in  America  today 
that  gives  as  full  returns  to  the  acre  as  do 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Virginia,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Kentuckey,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Missouri  and 
West  Virginia.  The  soil  and  climate  unite 
to  give  these  States  unsurpassed  adoption 
and  capacity  for  the  production  of 
agriculture. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats — all  the  cereals 
are  grown  here  in  profuse  abundance. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  earth  yield 
a  more  prompt,  certain  and  abundant  re- 
turn to  the  vitalizing  touch  of  the  husband- 
man than  in  these  commonwealths. 

Much  may  be  said  likewise  of  horticul- 
ture. Nowhere  can  richer  or  sweeter  fruits 
such  as  oranges,  bananas,  apples,  peach- 
es, plums,  grapes  and  berries  be  grown  in 
greater  profusion. 

Already  are  to  be  found  here  very  many 
of  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  or- 
chards, vineyards  and  gardens  of  the 
globe,  while  marvellous,  but  well  authen- 
ticated stories  are  told  of  success  with 
"trucking,"  otherwise  known  as  raising 
vegetables  for  the  market. 

With  all  of  the  turbulent  conditions  en- 
compassing this  section  removed  ;  with  a 
climate  so  varied  that  the  immigrant  can 
select  a  location  with  a  temperature  such 
as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity ;  with  a  class  of  citizens  re- 
nowned for  their  warm-hearted  hospitality, 
holding  forth  the  hand  of  welcome,  and 
encouraging  by  example  habits  of  thrift, 
industry  and  enterprise,  no  further  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  induce  the  immigrant 
from  abroad  or  from  the  frozen  North  to 
make  this  section  his  permanent  abiding 
place,  where  he  can  live  in  amity  and 
peace  without  regard  to  his  religion,  his 
politics  or  his  nativity. 
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Colonel  Atmore  on  Immigration. 

Colonel  C.  P.  Atmore,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road, in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  : 

"The  intelligent  farmer  of  the  North 
and  Northwest  finds  on  comparison  that 
the  South,  with  its  boundless  resources, 
offers  a  higher  percentage  in  return  for 
intelligent  exertion  than  the  North,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  a  country  that 
has  been  for  years  the  recipient  of  the 
overflow  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  is  found  to  be 
by  no  means  as  profitable  as  that  of  our 
Southern  land.  The  farmer  in  the  North 
finds  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  his 
product  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  stock  during  the  long  and  severe 
winter,  whereas,  in  a  more  genial  cli- 
mate this  becomes  in  a  manner  unneces- 
sary. He  also  finds  that  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Kentucky  and  other  Southern 
States  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  a  greater 
variety  of  crops  than  is  possible  in  his 
more  Northern  home;  that,  in  a  word, 
agricultural  pursuits  are  more  profitable 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  situation  from  a  purely  selfish 
motive,  we  find  there  are  thousands  of 
well-to-do  farmers  in  the  extreme  North 
and  Northwest  who  are  desirous  of  chang- 
ing their  locality  and  escaping  the  rigors 
of  the  Northern  winter  and  its  short  sum- 
mer by  moving  to  a  more  desirable  climate. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ackerly,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
the  passenger  agent  of  the  Jacksonville, 
Tampa  and  Key  West  Railway,  is  com- 
piling a  list  of  all  lands  for  sale  along  his 
road  with  prices,  description,  &c,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  answer  satisfactorily  the 
letters  of  inquiry  he  is  getting  from  the 
North. 


Mr.  C.  W.  McGinnis,  an  immigration 
commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, in  an  interview  with  the  Memphis 
Commercial,  said:  "This  thing  of  drum- 
ming the  Northwest  for  settlers  has  grown 
to  be  a  part  of  Southern  railroading,  every 
line  having  agents  out  trying  to  show  the 
people  how  much  greater  a  reward  they 
will  reap  for  labor  in  the  South  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  greater  reward  is  to  be 
reaped  in  the  South  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  globe  for  labor  of  an 
agricultural  character,  and  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  this  fact  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized.  The  other  day  I  sold  some 
land  along  our  line  of  road  to  an  Iowa 
man  and  it  was  paid  for  before  he  ever 
inspected  his  purchase.  I  tell  this  to  show 
what  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  is  preval- 
ent among  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the 
land  of  drouths  and  blizzards." 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  taken  up  the  subject  of  immigration 
in  a  very  energetic  way.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  arouse  interest  throughout  the 
State,  and  among  other  measures  looking 
to  that  end  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  State 
immigration  convention  in  Louisville  some 
time  in  the  fall.  Mr.  James  F.  Buckner, 
Jr.,  the  superintendent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  has  been  writing  to  prominent  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  finds 
the  general  feeling  very  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  movement. 

L.  S.  Allen,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
bought  5000  acres  of  land  in  Prince  George 
county,  Ya.,  which  he  will  cut  up  into 
small  tracts  for  settlement. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  arranged 
for  the  settlement  on  its  line  in  Alabama 
of  one  hundred  families  from  Iowa. 
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Organization  of  the  "Southern  Exchange 

Association"  as  the  Outcome  of  the 

Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  Meeting, 

held  June  21,  1894. 

The  meeting  composed  of  business  men, 
North  and  South,  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel,  June  21,  appointed  a  permanent 
committee  to  be  "charged  with  the  duty 
of  perfecting  an  organization  of  business 
men  of  the  North  interested  in  Southern 
development,  and  of  Southern  business 
men,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  for 
ascertaining,  advertising  and  in  all  ways 
advancing  the  development  of  the  whole 
South."  This  committee  was  composed 
of  one  member  from  each  Southern  State 
(Missouri  included),  twelve  members  at 
large  from  the  North  and  West,  and  the 
chairman  ex-officio,  with  power  to  increase 
their  number.  This  committee  met  on 
July  12  and  13  and  spent  two  full  days  until 
late  in  the  evening  discussing  the  many 
plans  and  suggestions  that  had  been  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  South.  The 
most  careful  study  was  given  to  every 
suggestion,  and,  as  the  outcome,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  was  adopted,  embodying 
many  features  gathered  from  the  various 
plans  submitted. 

The  following  from  the  articles  of  asso- 
ciation will  explain  briefly  the  purposes  of 
the  association  : 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE    SOUTH- 
ERN   EXCHANGE    ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. 
We,  the  committee  on  permanent  organ- 
ization appointed  by  the  Meeting  of  North- 
ern and  Southern  Business  Men,  held  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York,  the 
twenty-first  day  of  June,  1S94,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  perfecting  an  organiza- 
tion of  business  men  of  the  North  inter- 
ested in  Southern  development,  and  of 
Southern  business  men,  to  provide  the 
ways  and  means  for  ascertaining,  adver- 
tising and  in  all  ways  advancing  the  devel- 


opment of  the  whole  South,  do  now  and 
hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  above  power  and 
in  pursuance  of  said  instructions,  estab- 
lish, organize  and  constitute  the  "South- 
ern Exchange  Association." 

Article  II. 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  said  associa- 
tion shall  be  to  stimulate  the  progress  of 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica known  as  the  Southern  States — 

First.  By  encouraging  a  more  frequent 
personal  intercourse  between  the  citizens 
thereof  and  those  of  other  portions  of  this 
country  and  of  foreign  countries  when 
found  desirable. 

Second.  By  collecting  accurate  and  de- 
tailed information  respecting  the  natural 
resources  and  the  commercial,  industrial 
and  social  conditions  of  every  locality  in 
the  South. 

Third.  By  disseminating  this  information 
in  a  systematic  and  business-like  manner 
wherever  it  may  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
localities  or  industries  involved. 

Fourth.  By  ascertaining  the  wants  of 
capital  seeking  investment  and  of  pros- 
pective settlers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  individuals  and  communities  seeking 
capital  and  increased  population  on  the 
other,  and  by  finding  a  common  point  of 
action  for  both. 

Fifth.  By  procuring  the  passage  of  laws 
in  the  Southern  States  which  will  secure 
prompt  adjudications  and  encourage  the 
influx  of  capital  and  population  as  may  be 
required. 

Sixth.  By  uniting  in  proper  co-operative 
business  combination  the  several  interests 
in  the  South  which  will  be  benefited  there- 
by, affording  a  reliable  and  prompt  me- 
dium of  communication  between  parties, 
whether  corporate  or  individual. 

Seventh.  And  generally  to  aid  by  ad- 
vice, information  and  active  co-operation 
in  the  development  of  the  Southern  States 
through  an  enlarged  distribution  of  the 
wealth  and  population  of  this  country. 
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Sec.  2.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  cardinal 
principal  of  the  association  that  it  is  not 
its  province  to  interfere  or  compete  with 
the  business  of  local  investment,  real 
estate  or  other  corporations,  bureaus,  firms 
or  individuals  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Southern  development,  but  that  it  will  co- 
operate with  and  advance  the  interests  of 
all  found  worthy  of  its  endorsement  and 
assistance. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  declared  to  be  a  cardinal 
principle  of  this  association  that  it  desires 
the  South  to  be  peopled  with  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  only  the  best  classes 
of  substantial  settlers  of  desirable  nation- 
alities proposing  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  full  articles  of  association,  setting 
forth  the  proposed  plan  of  operations, 
conditions  of  membership,  together  with 
names  of  members  of  the  several  commit- 
tees, may  be  had  from  the  secretary,  Col. 
R.  Wayne  Wilson,  23  Park  Row,  New 
York. 

Converting  Town   Lots   Into  Vineyards., 

A  movement  has  been  started  at  Talla- 
poosa, Ga.,  which  promises  in  its  benefi- 
cent results  to  atone  for  the  disastrous 
collapse  of  the  land  companies  that  under- 
took to  build  an  industrial  town  there.  A 
number  of  Northern  men  who  visited  the 
place  were  impressed  with  the  manifest 
adaptability  of  the  locality  for  grape  grow- 
ing. The  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
and  the  prevailing  plant  and  forest  growth 
clearly  marked  it  is  a  grape-growing  coun- 
try, and  the  demonstration  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  theory  was  seen  in  the  rapid 
and  luxuriant  growth',  the  vigor  and  free- 
dom from  disease  and  the  heavy  bearing 
of  home  vineyards  throughout  that  sec- 
tion. Believing  that  if  a  large  number  of 
vineyards  could  be  concentrated  at  any 
one  point  so  as  to  give  it  prominence  as  a 
producing  centre  making  it  a  gathering 
place  for  buyers  and  ensuring  the  best 
shipping  facilities  and  lowest  rates,  the 
business  of  growing  grapes  could  be  made 
very  profitable,  these  gentlemen  organized 
a  company  under  the  name  of  Georgia 
Fruit  Growing  and  Winery  Association. 
Several  thousand  acres  of  land  adjacent 
to  Tallapoosa  were  bought  and  the  associ- 
ation began  the  work  of  clearing  it  up  and 
planting  it  in  vines. 


A  large  number  of  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  bought  small 
tracts  of  land  for  vineyards,  the  associa- 
tion planting  it  and  afterwards  caring  for 
it  at  a  stipulated  price  for  the  owner,  and 
when  the  vines  come  into  bearing,  looking 
after  the  gathering  and  marketing  of  the 
crop.  Under  an  arrangement  of  this  sort 
1100  acres  have  been  cleared  up  and 
planted  with  vines,  although  the  associa- 
tion was  organized  only  last  fall.  Some  of 
the  purchasers  have  bought  with  the  expec- 
tation of  moving  to  Tallapoosa  as  soon  as 
their  vineyards  have  come  into  bearing; 
others  have  bought  simply  as  an  invest- 
ment. A  number  of  the  purchasers  have 
already  built  homes  on  their  tracts,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  vines  to  begin  bear- 
ing will  cultivate  the  land  in  strawberries 
and  vegetables. 

A  small  vineyard  of  five  or  ten  acres 
in  a  locality  where  grape  growing  is  not 
carried  on  as  a  buisness  on  a  large  scale 
may  not  be  very  valuable  property,  but 
located  near  a  grape  growing  centre,  it 
becomes  a  source  of  sure  and  permanent 
income  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original 
cost  and  the  expense  of  maintenance. 
Grapes  from  this  region  reach  the  North- 
ern markets  long  before  the  maturity  of 
Northern  grapes  and  command  therefore 
much  higher  prices  than  the  Northern 
grape  growers  ever  receive. 

The  Fruit  Growing  and  Winery  Associ- 
ation publishes  two  very  interesting  pam- 
phlets which  give  in  detail  its  plans  and 
methods,  and  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  the  business  of  growing  grapes  and 
other  fruit. 

An   Agricultural   Exposition  in   Virginia. 

The  exposition  to  be  held  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  October  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  will  furnish  an 
exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  for 
farmers  and  others  from  other  sections  to 
study  the  resources  and  products  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  president  of  the 
society,  is  laboring  with  great  energy  and 
persistence  and  intelligence  to  make  the 
exposition  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  whole  State.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  have  every  county  make  an  exhibit  of 
its  agricultural,  mineral  and  timber 
resources,  accompanied  with  pamphlets 
giving       accurate       information        about 
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churches,  schools  and  other  matters  that 
settlers  always  want  to  know  about.  Dur- 
ing the  exposition  a  Virginia  immigration 
convention  will  be  held  in  Richmond. 

Poor  Land  Made  Rich. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Savannah 
News,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of 
why  some  Southern  farmers  don't  make 
money,  and  how  lands  that  are  apparently 
worn  out  may  be  made  fertile  : 

"Mr.  George  Gilmore,  near  Sandersville, 
in  Washington  county,  had  last  year,  on  a 
field  of  sixty-five  acres,  a  volunteer  crop 
of  Constitutional  peas,  the  only  variety 
raised  on  the  farm,  which  embraces  400 
acres.  The  year  previous,  1892,  this  field 
produced  1800  bushels  of  corn,  or  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  was  also  planted  in 
peas.  After  the  crops  were  gathered, 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  were  turned  into 
the  field  to  glean  what  had  escaped  the 
harvester,  and  then  the  field  was  sowed 
in  oats.  The  oat  crop  was  cut  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  and  then  came  the  volunteer 
peas.  None  had  been  planted — they  were 
all  volunteers,  the  vines  springing  from 
the  seed  that  had  fallen  from  the  pods  the 
year  previous.  Last  August  the  field  was 
completely  covered  with  vine^.  A  hat 
thrown  into  the  air  would  not  come  to  the 
ground,  but  would  be  caught  and  sup- 
ported by  the  luxuriant  pea  vines,  which 
formed  a  perfect  mass.  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
asked  why  he  had  his  peas  planted  so 
thick,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was 
entirely  a  volunteer  crop. 

"This  pea  crop  was  gathered  last  fall, 
after  which  stock  gleaned  the  field.  In 
January  the  stubble  of  the  pea  vines  was 
turned  under  and  allowed  to  decay.  In 
April  the  field  was  planted  in  cotton. 
This  cotton  is  now  four  feet  high  all  over 
the  field,  and  is  no  doubt  the  finest  field 
of  cotton  in  Washington  county.  Four 
hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and 
twenty-five  bushels  of  cotton  seed  per 
acre  were  used  on  the  land  broadcast. 
The  crop  looks  as  vigorous  and  luxuriant 
as  a  green  bay  tree.  It  has  not  suffered 
from  the  excess  of  rain.  The  rows  are  five 
feet  apart  and  already  the  branches  are 
beginning  to  interlock.  The  stalks  are 
well  fruited.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
this  field  of  65  acres,  will,  with  a  favorable 
season,  produce  100  bales  of  cotton. 


"Across  the  "road  is  another  crop  of 
cotton.  The  land  is  of  the  same  character 
of  soil  as  that  on  which  Mr.  Gilmore's 
crop  is  growing.  The  stalks  are  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  high,  and  the  crop  looks 
very  unpromising.  It  will  take  several 
acres  of  this  to  make  one  bale  of  cotton. 
Mr.  Gilmore  attributes  his  fine  crops  to 
the  virtue  contained  in  pea  vines,  which 
are  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  that 
can  be  applied  to  land.  He  has  been 
experimenting  for  several  years  just  to  see 
what  would  be  the  result.  The  crops  now 
growing  upon  his  farm  prove  the  wisdom 
of  his  course.  There  is  no  new  ground 
of  virgin  soil  that  can  excel  his  fields  in 
fertility.  The  land  was  poor  and  hungry 
for  vegetable  matter  to  sustain  the  annual 
crops.  A  problem  presented  itself  to  him 
as  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  restor- 
ing to  the  soil  those  elements  of  plant  life 
necessary  to  produce  crops  which  would 
not  only  pay  for  cultivation,  but  also  make 
a  profit.  And  that  problem  has  been 
solved.  Every  farmer  whose  land  is  lack- 
ing in  fertility  should  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  offered  to  inspect  this  crop 
and  see  for  himself  what  are  the  possibil- 
ities of  worn-out  lands  when  the  proper 
ingredients  are  intermingled  with  the 
soil. 

"The  crops  on  land  thus  treated  can 
withstand  the  effects  of  extreme  spells 
of  wet  or  dry  weather.  While  cotton 
almost  everywhere  is  now  yellow  and 
shedding  on  account  of  the  rains,  the 
cotton  on  this  farm  has  shown  no  sign  of 
failing.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight  to  see 
the  splendid  field  crops  on  this  farm.  The 
whole  secret  is  revealed  in  this  sentence: 
The  land  was  hungry  and  it  was  fed  on 
pea  vines." 

Suggestion  of  a  National  Park  in  North 
Carolina. 

'At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Florists'  Association,  held  at 
Asheville  the  last  week  in  July,  the  follow- 
ing, offered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law- 
rence, was  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  wisely  recognized  the  policy  of 
securing  and  setting  apart  as  public  parks, 
in  the  interest  of  science,  occasional  tracts 
in  different  parts  of  our  national  domain, 
especially  such  as  furnish  unusual  facilities 
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for  the  study  of  the  distinctive  fauna  and 
flora  of  our  country,  and 

Whereas,  Roan  Mountain,  situated  in 
Mitchell  county,  N.  C,  and  Carter  county, 
Tenn.,  is  not  only  one  of  the  loftiest,  most 
beautiful  and  accessible  mountains  east  of 
the  Rockies  but  in  the  richness  and  va- 
riety of  its  flora  surpasses  every  other 
portion  of  the  continent  and  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  scientists  of  the  world,  there 
being  found,  as  is  affirmed,  growing  upon 
its  sides  and  summit  every  tree,  plant  and 
flower  found  between  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  with  some  that  are 
growing  nowhere  else  ; 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  this  associa- 
tion desires  to  put  itself  upon  record  as 
favoring  the  acquisition  of  the  area  of  said 
mountain  or  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  form  a  grand  national 
botanical  park,  or  garden,  and  preserve 
intact  through  all  coming  generations  its 
matchless  wealth  of  forest,  shrub  and 
flower. 

Develop  The  Country. 

There  is  profound  wisdom  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Thomas  T.  Wright,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Real 
Estate  Exchange : 

"We  are  living  in  stirring  times.  Indus- 
trial civilization  is  undergoing  an  evolu- 
tion that  will  create  changes  in  business 
and  occupations  of  many  thousands  of 
city  residents,  vast  numbers  of  whom  can 
no  longer  find  employment  to  yield  a 
support  in  trade  centers. 

"The  real  estate  dealers  of  America  can 
do  much  to  adjust  present  industrial  condi- 
tions by  turning  them  back  to  the  land, 
where 

"The  soil  lies  fallow,  the  woods  grow  rank, 

Yet  idle  the  poor  man  stands. 
Oh,  millions  of  hands  want  acres, 

And  millions  of  acres  want  hands." 

"At  present  fully  90  per  cent,  of  Ameri- 
can real  estate  dealers  devote  their  time 
and  energy  to  city  business  alone,  to  the 
neglect  of  rural  development.  These  con- 
ditions must  change.  More  attention 
should  be  given  to  rural  development. 
The  future  prosperity  and  safety  of  mod- 
ern cities  depends  on  relieving  them  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  honest  industrial 
class,  who,  for  lack  of  employment,  be- 
come Ishmaelites  and  criminals,  a  heavy 
tax  to  muncipalites,  a  serious  menace  to 
their  existence.  This  is  a  subject  that 
should  be  considered  ;  yet  how  little  atten- 
tion does  it  receive  !  Aside  from  feelings 
of  sentiment  and  humanity,  I  would 
impress    on    the    real    estate    dealers     of 


America  the  importance  of  giving  thought, 
energy  and  time  to  rural  real  estate 
development  as  a  source  of  profit  where 
surplus  city  population  and  waiting  capi- 
tal will  go,  when  practical  plans  are  form- 
ulated for  placing  same.  I  have  recently 
referred  to  the  happy  content  of  the 
peasant  farmer  land  owners  of  France, 
who  earn  a  competent  support  on  three 
or  five  acres  of  ground.  These  peasant 
farmers  of  France  are  the  most  independ- 
ent and  happy  mortals  I  have  yet  found 
on  earth.  They  live  in  attractive  cottage 
homes,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  wear,  little 
disturbed  by  panics  of  stock  exchanges 
or  changes  of  government.  They  are 
never  without  ready  money.  It  was  the 
peasant  farmers  of  France  that  furnished 
President  Theirs  with  millions  with  which 
to  pay  the  German  indemnity,  and  De 
Lesseps  the  colossal  sums  he  sank  in  his 
impracticable  Panama  scheme.  Let  the 
real  estate  dealers  study  the  rural  condi- 
tions of  France  with  a  view  of  intro- 
ducing their  most  desirable  features  to  this 
country.  Rural  France  is  an  object  lesson 
for  America.  Why  should  not  the 
creative  genius  of  Americans  even 
improve  on  these  admirable  existing  con- 
ditions in  France?  Present  rapid  transit 
city  lines  could  be  extended  fifty  miles 
if  necessary  through  avenues  of  small 
farms,  furnishing  accessible  markets  for 
their  products  and  business  for  their  trade 
centers,  and  at  the  same  time  deprive 
country  life  of  isolation  and  supply  social 
features  lacking  in  far-off  sections." 

Mr.  T.  H.  Leslie,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Stuttgart  and 
Arkansas  Railroad,  reports  that  he  has 
made  a  contract  with  English  manu- 
facturers to  build  at  Gillett,  Arkansas,  a 
chilled  plow  and  car  works  and  a  cotton 
tie  factory.  The  contract  requires  the 
cotton-tie  factory  to  be  completed  Septem- 
ber 15,  the  building  to  be  50x200  feet,  two 
stories  high  ;  this  and  the  plow  and  car 
works  to  employ  each  from  250  to  400  men. 

A  capitalist  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
recently  said  to  Mr.  M.  V.  Richards,  land 
and  immigration  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  :  "The  South  has 
wonderful  possibilities.  For  several  years 
my  associates  and  myself  were  solicited 
to  take  a  trip  through  the  South,  and, 
though  skeptical  as  to  finding  the  repre- 
sentations correct,  we  finally  concluded  to 
investigate.  The  result  was  we  were  so 
thoroughly  pleased  that  we  invested  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  had 
less  difficulty  with  our  holdings  in  the 
South  during  the  recent  panic  than   with 
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our  Ohio  interests.  We  find  the  people 
very  courteous  and  hospitable  ;  the  banks 
are  liberal  and  afford  better  accommoda- 
tions than  our  Northern  institutions.  We 
have  great  faith  in  the  South,  and  anyone 
contemplating  a  change  of  location  will  be 
profited  by  visiting  that  country.  If  the 
Northern  people  were  more  familar  with 
the  South  you  would  see  a  greater  move- 
ment thereto.  We  shall  from  time  to  time 
increase  the  amount  of  our  investments 
there." 

The  Southern  Manufacturers'  Club  has 
been  organized  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the 
purpose  of  fathering  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  that  section  and  facilitating 
intercourse  between  Southern  manufac- 
turers and  their  Northern  agents.  Mr.  H. 
S.  Chadwick  is  president;  J.  L.  Chambers, 
vice-president,  and  J.  D.  Church,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

A  midsummer  fair  was  held  July  ioth, 
at  Tifton,  Ga.,  which  is  the  centre  of  an 
important  and  growing  fruit  section,  com- 
prising Irwin,  Worth  and  Berrien  counties. 
There  were  handsome  exhibits  of  peaches, 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  oranges,  plums, 
figs,  tobacco,  rye,  oats,  corn,  rice,  millet, 
sugar  cane,  cotton,  short  and  long  staple, 
watermelons,  cantaloupes,  vegetables  of 
almost  every  sort,  a  wide  variety  of  flowers, 
canned  goods,  etc. 

The  shipments  of  grapes  from  Eastern 
North  Carolina  have  been  very  large  this 
year,  several  carloads  going  daily  from 
points  that  have  only  recently  begun  rais- 
ing grapes  on  a  large  scale.  A  shipment 
that  left  Raleigh  at  1.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  put  on  the  market  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  sold  out  before  9  o'clock 
the  same  morning. 

Jefferson  county,  Texas,  is  becoming 
prominent  as  a  rice  growing  section. 
Recently  Mr.  W.  A.  Ward,  of  Beaumont, 
Texas,  sold  to  a  Louisiana  syndicate  a 
tract  of  4S00  acres  of  land  at  $4.00  an  acre 
for  a  rice  farm. 

The  report  of  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  Florida  shows  that  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  there 
were  manufactured  in  that  State  135,293,365 
cigars  and  1,077,162  cigarettes,  and  that 
the  amount  of  tobacco  consumed  was 
2,832,152    pounds.     The  total    number   of 


cigar  factories  in  the  State  last  year  was 
370  and  of  tobacco  factories,  eleven. 
There  are  thirteen  sugar  producers  in  the 
State,  the  product  of  sugar  amounting  to 
about  1,250,000  pounds. 

The  splendid  Jefferson  Hotel  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  when  completed,  will  be  man- 
aged by  Messrs.  Ainsley  &  Webster,  who 
are  now  managers  of  the  Maplewood  Ho- 
tel in  the  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Jefferson  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  in  the  country. 

Several  wealthy  persons  from  Michigan 
have  been  spending  the  summer  at  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  near  Norfolk,  Va.  They  were 
very  much  pleased  with  that  section,  and 
some  of  them  purchased  small  truck  farms. 
It  is  said  that  a  number  of  Michigan  fami- 
lies will  move  to  Norfolk  in  the  fall. 

At  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
Houston  in  July,  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of 
Denison,  Texas,  was  elected  president.  It 
was  decided  to  meet  next  year  at  Bowie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

San  Antonio  Then  and  Now. 

[Special  Cor.  Southern  States, J 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  July  15,  1894. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
writer  of  this,  tired  and  worn,  alighted 
from  an  old  Concord  mail  coach  at  the 
Menger  hotel  after  staging  two  days  and 
nights  from  the  nearest  railroad  terminus. 
San  Antonio  was  then  a  quaint  old  Spanish 
town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Mexicans,  yet  there  were  many  things 
about  and  around  it  to  attract  and  arrest 
the  attention,  especially  of  one  who  had 
never  before  been  in  a  Spanish  settlement 
or  even  seen  a  Mexican. 

Especially  diverting  were  the  old  adobe 
buildings  with  their  thick  walls,  iron- 
barred  windows  and  flat  dirt-covered  roofs, 
upon  many  of  which  weeds  and  even 
mesquite  bushes  were  then  growing.  The 
Menger  hotel  stood  almost  solitary  and 
alone  as  a  two-story  stone  house,  the  other 
buildings  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
half  a  dozen  in  the  entire  town)  which 
might  be  called  modern,  being  only  one 
story  and  very  low  pitched  and  flat-roofed. 
There   were   but   few  houses    of  relisrious 
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worship  and  those  of  the  rudest  and  most 
unattractive  design,  most  of  the  re- 
ligious denominations  meeting  for  worship 
in  rooms  rented  for  that  purpose  on  Sun- 
days, but  devoted  to  secular  affairs  on  all 
other  days  of  the  week.  There  was  not  a 
free  school  building  in  the  town,  and  only 
three  buildings  devoted  especially  to 
school  purposes,  two  of  which  were 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  other  German 
English.  Now  edifices  of  almost  every 
religious  denomination,  of  beautiful  archi- 
tectural design  and  most  elaborate  finish, 
with  turret,  dome  and  spire  lifting  their 
tapering  points  to  the  stars,  may  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  town.  And  the  peals  of 
bells  on  Sunday  morning  invite  worship- 
pers of  every  nation,  race  and  tongue  to 
bow  before  altars  erected  to  the  living- 
God  and  remind  strangers  from  afar  that 
they  are  in  a  land  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges  and  advantages.  One  of  these 
bells,  that  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church, 
has  a  history  which  it  may  be  interesting 
to  relate.  During  the  Mexican  revolution 
against  Spain  in  1S13,  when  the  Royalist 
forces  were  approaching  this  place,  the 
revolutionist  or  Mexican  forces  before 
going  out  to  meet  them  dismounted  and 
spiked  all  of  their  stationary  cannon, 
throwing  some  in  the  river  and  burying 
others  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  the  event  the 
town  should  be  captured.  In  1S76  while 
excavating  for  the  foundation  of  some 
buildings  about  to  be  erected  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Maverick,  near 
the  historic  Alamo,  a  brass  howitzer  (one  of 
those  buried  guns)  was  unearthed  and  was 
donated  by  Mrs.  Maverick  to  the  parish  to 
be  recast  and  moulded  into  a  bell  for  this 
church.  In  addition  to  other  inscriptions 
commemorative  of  its  early  history  the 
bell  has  the  following,  suggested  and  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Richardson,  the 
worthy  rector  of  the  parish :  "'Ye  must 
be  born  again,'  the  Master  said,  and  spake 
of  man's  new  birth  by  water  and  the 
spirit.  I,  too,  into  the  womb  of  mother 
earth  have  entered  and  been  born  again, 
from  works  of  death  to  works  of  life 
through  Christ's  eternal  merit," — thus 
beautifully  emphasizing  the  vastly  differ- 
ent uses  to  which  the  metal  of  which  it  is 
constructed  have  been  put.  God  grant 
the  time  may  never  come  when  its  sacred 


calls  to  holy  worship  may  be  less  heeded 
than  the  dread  tocsin  of  war ! 

Fine  three  story  stone  and  brick  public 
school  houses  of  sufficient  seating  capacity 
to  accommodate  8000  pupils  located  in  the 
different  wards  of  the  city,  and  of  easy 
access  to  the  children  of  every  locality, 
now  afford  the  same  educational  facilities 
to  the  children  of  the  poorest  as  of  the 
richest  citizens.  These  schools  in  discip- 
line and  thoroughness  of  education  are  not 
surpassed  by  the  free  schools  of  any  sec- 
tion of  this  great  union  of  States.  The 
buildings  are  commodious  and  airy  and 
the  gentle  breezes  of  the  sweet  Southwest 
fan  the  rosy  cheeks  and  toss  the  light  curls 
of  the  little  lassies  and  laddies  as  they 
con  their  daily  tasks,  giving  health  and 
vigor  to  the  little  toilers  up  the  mazy  and 
difficult  paths  of  erudition. 

The  old  one  story  and  adobe  houses 
have  given  place  to  fine  three  to  five 
story  stone  and  brick  structures  of  the 
latest  architectural  design  with  all  modern 
improvements  and  facilities  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  dispatch  of  business. 
Narrow  and  crooked  streets  have  in  many 
instances  been  widened  and  made  straight, 
and  electric  car  lines,  of  which  there  are 
sixty  miles  in  active  operation,  traverse 
the  city  in  every  direction  affording  easy 
and  rapid  transit  from  the  most  distant 
suburban  addition  to  the  centre  of  the 
city. 

Through  lines  of  railroad  connect  us 
with  New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  most 
remote  of  which  points  may  now  be 
reached  in  the  same  space  of  time  that  the 
writer  spent  in  journeying  from  the  near- 
est railroad  terminus  in  an  old  Concord 
mail  coach  twenty-five  years  ago.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  fifteen  years 
ago,  San  Antonio  has  advanced  rapidly 
from  a  little  frontier  town  in  population, 
business  and  wealth,  until  it  now  seems 
quite  metropolitan  among  its  sister  cities 
of  this  great  State.  It  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  its  source  in  the  hills  just  be- 
yond the  city  limits,  and  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  tier  of  .hills  forming  a 
crescent  with  the  opening  to  the  Southeast 
through  which  the  prevalent  winds  blow 
all  summer  from  the  Gulf,  cooling  and  in- 
vigorating the  atmosphere  and  rendering 
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the  long  summers  more  endurable  than 
the  same  brief,  but  intensely  hot,  period 
of  more  Northern  latitudes.  The  nights 
are  uniformly  pleasant,  and  as  they  draw 
towards  the  small  hours  of  morning  a 
blanket  is  generally  a  very  pleasant 
bed  companion.  The  temperature  isjiever 
so  great  at  night,  or  the  atmosphere  so 
still,  but  that  one  may  sleep  quietly  and 
sweetly  the  whole  night  through.  As  a 
health  resort  it  possesses  unusual  advan- 
tages, and  persons  suffering  from  lung  or 
throat  troubles  find  in  this  pure  dry  at- 
mosphere relief  from  that  terrible  malady 
which  yearly  sweeps  away  its  thousands  in 
the  North.  Instead  of  hurrying  to  this 
balmy  climate  when  the  first  indications 
of  the  dread  malady  appear,  consumptives 
usually  defer  their  coming  until  the  disease 
has  made  such  progress  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  arrest  it,  but  if  they  will  come  here 
in  time  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
disease  may  be  entirely  averted.  Upon 
our  streets  may  be  daily  seen  persons  of 
robust  health  and  powerful  physique,  who 
came  here  years  ago  frail  and  delicate 
with  the  prospect  of  an  early  death  or 
prolonged  existence  of  suffering. 

In  boring  for  artesian  water  at  the  South- 
western Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  city,  a 
magnificent  flow  of  hot  mineral  water  was 
obtained  which  promises  to  surpass  in 
curative  qualities  the  famous  hot  springs 
of  Arkansas.  Bath  houses  have  been 
erected  on  the  grounds  and  the  electric 
street  car  line  extended  to  afford  easy  and 
cheap  transportation,  and  many  persons 
suffering  from  rheumatic  affections  have 
found  speedy  and  permanent  relief  from 
this  water. 

Not  the  least  among  the  attractions  of 
this  place  is  the  beautiful  stream  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  just  beyond 
the  city  limits  and  winds  its  way  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  a  wonder  and  per- 
plexity to  the  tourist  who  is  riding  about 
the  town  crosses  and  recrosses  it  so  often 
that  he  can  never  tell  whether  he  is  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  This  river  affords 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  which 
is  distributed  throughout  the  city  by  the 
water  works  and  furnishes  besides  the 
ditches  or  canals  which  supply  the  vege- 
table gardens  above  and  below  town  with 
water  for  irigation.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  river  grow  majestic  pecan  and  cotton- 


wood  trees  whose  overhanging  boughs 
often  interlace  across  the  stream  so  that 
the  grey  squirrel  from  one  side  can  visit 
his  neighbor  on  the  other  without  resort- 
ing to  the  expedient  of  a  piece  of  bark  for 
a  canoe  with  his  tail  for  a  sail  to  waft  him 
him  across  before  favorable  winds. 

Beautiful  flower  gardens  bloom  almost 
perennially  and  shade  trees  everywhere 
abound,  and  v/hile  two  of  the  senses  are 
ravished  with  the  brilliancy  and  perfume  of 
these,  the  ear  is  thrilled  with  the  incessant 
carols  of  feathered  songsters  that  warble 
their  sweet  roundelays  from  almost  every 
overhanging  bough. 

The  country  around  is  well  adapted  to 
farming  and  fruit  growing,  but  either  from 
want  of  skill  or  as  is  commonly  said,  the 
want  of  rain,  it  has  not  proved  a  success 
heretofore.  Vegetables  of  the  finest  kind 
are  raised  in  great  abundance  by  irrigation 
and  our  tables  are  well  supplied  through- 
out the  year  with  such  fresh  succulent  vege- 
tables as  are  to  be  had  only  in  spring  and 
summer  in  the  more  Northern  States. 
Fruits  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  pears  and 
bananas  are  easily  raised  and  bear  abun- 
dantly when  properly  cared  for  and  with  a 
little  skill  and  enterprise  could  be  made 
profitable  productions  for  shipment. 

Elias  Edmonds. 

Farming  Does  Pay. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  a 
cotton  factor  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  member 
of  the  Augusta  Cotton  &  Compress  Co., 
and  a  director  in  the  Augusta  Exchange. 
He  is  amply  qualified,  by  close  and  ex- 
tended observation,  to  write  on  the  profit- 
ableness of  farming  in  the  South,  and  he 
furnishes  valuable  and  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  if 
properly  conducted  farming  in  the  South 
always  pays  : 

Augusta,  Ga.,  July  24,  1S94. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

An  article  in  the  Baltimore  Manufactur- 
ers' Record  of  a  recent  issue,  by  Major  W. 
L.  Glessner,  conveys  the  idea  that  if  the 
South  expects  to  attract  a  desirable  class 
of  planters  we  must  first  show  them  that  it 
is  made  to  pay  by  those  already  engaged 
in  it.  My  attention  was  thus  drawn  to  the 
inconsistency  of  the  attitude  of  inviting 
tillers  of  our  soil,  while  a  great  majority 
of  our  people  and  newspaper  writers,  with- 
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out  due  consideration,  are  making  the 
statement  that  "it  does  not  pay."  I  claim 
that  farming  does  pay  a  profit  every  year, 
and  a  handsome  profit  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, where  food  products  for  man  and 
beast  are  raised,  and  the  same  time  and 
careful  attention  are  given  to  it  that  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of 
any  line  of  business.  In  support  of  this 
claim  I  shall  not  offer  any  theories,  but 
deal  solely  with  facts  obtained  by  a  close 
personal  observation  as  a  cotton  factor  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  making  advances  to 
and  dealing  directly  with  over  3000  plan- 
ters, white  and  black,  educated  and  uned- 
ucated, in  fourteen  counties  in  Georgia 
and  six  counties  in  South  Carolina.  During 
this  period  I  have  seen  many  hundred 
farmers  start  without  one  cent  of  cash  or 
any  equipment;  hire  an  animal  and  rent  a 
farm  from  some  land-owner,  who  would 
feed  and  clothe  him,  or  endorse  for  him  to 
obtain  a  small  loan  of  cash  elsewhere, 
(usually  $50  to  $75,)  and  the  first  year  make 
enough  to  pay  the  rental  and  the  loan  and 
buy  the  animal  he  had  hired ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  be  able  'o  buy 
another  horse  or  mule,  or  make  the  first 
cash  payment  upon  a  piece  of  the  land 
bargained  for  with  his  landlord.  In  many 
instances  I  recall  where  these  same  rent- 
ers, or  lessees,  have  bought  half  of  the 
landlord's  plantation  within  a  period  of 
five  to  seven  years,  and  are  now  conduct- 
ing successful  farms  without  obtaining  one 
dollar  of  aid  in  advance,  while  many  others 
in  the  same  space  of  time  have  taken  sums, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $2000,  from  the  profits 
of  their  farms,  and  gone  to  merchandising 
in  the  nearest  country  town.  There  are 
instances  also  where  parties  have,  for 
various  reasons,  removed  from  one  county 
or  district  into  another,  and  have  made 
further  progress  in  acquiring  more  mules, 
or  land,  or  both  ;  and  alongside  of  him  are 
those  who  do  not  succeed,  just  as  is  found 
in  all  branches  of  business,  which  empha- 
sizes the  point  I  shall  make,  that  it  is 
the  man  and  his  methods. 

I  would  refer  also  to  another  class  of 
farmers  who  have  prospered,  namely,  the 
landowner,  many  of  whom  within  five  to 
ten  years  have  acquired  possession  of 
large  landed  estates  by  buying  each  year 
some  of  the  acres  of  his  less  provident 
neighbors,  who,  in  the  language  of  a  val- 


ued friend,  "go  fishing  too  often."  There 
are  others  whose  plantations  had  to  be 
mortgaged  on  account  of  endorsements 
for  friends  or  accidents,  such  as  the  burn- 
ing of  their  dwellings  and  disease  destroy- 
ing live  stock,  who  have  been  able  to  free 
them  from  debt  with  the  surplus  earnings 
made  on  the  place.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  observations  cover  the 
period  of  the  greatest  depression  in  prices 
of  farm  products  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  as  well  as  two  severe  money  panics. 
The  writer  is  prepared  and  would  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of 
such  farmers  as  have  been  referred  to  to 
anyone  who  is  interested.  Where  farms 
do  not  pay  in  this  section  I  have  observed 
that  it  is  due  to  one,  or  all  of  the  following 
reasons  : 

1.  Not  raising  food  products  for  man  and 
beast,  but  depending  upon  proceeds  of  the 
cotton  crop  to  buy  largely  of  them. 

2.  A  lack  of  that  constant  and  careful 
attention  which  is  necessary  to  succeed  in 
any  business. 

3.  The  improper  cultivation  of  too  great 
an  area,  instead  of  half  the  acreage,  at 
half  the  cost,  kept  up  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

4.  The  failure  to  save  and  make  fertili- 
zers largely  at  home,  necessitating  the 
purchase  of  commercial  fertilizers  to  be 
paid  for  with  what  would  otherwise  be 
largely  profit. 

I  have  found  also  that  many  successful 
farmers  make  the  mistake  of  spending 
their  surplus  or  profit  each  year,  and  of 
course  are  compelled  to  borrow  to  make 
the  next  crop. 

And  a  large  number  of  landowners  have 
moved  into  the  country  towns  renting  out 
entire  plantations  containing  from  100  to 
600  acres  each  for  from  four  to  fifteen  bales 
of  cotton,  which  has  not  brought  enough 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  living  in  the  town  ; 
these  lands  have  become  very  much  run 
down  from  lack  of  the  proper  fertilization 
and  such  care  as  the  owner  would  give  to 
them  if  he  were  on  the  spot ;  such  per- 
sons are  saying  that  "farming  doesn't 
pay."  I  claim  they  are  not  farmers  and 
should  not  be  classed  as  such. 

Yours  very  truly,     P.  B.  Tobin. 

A  Northern  Man's  Southern  Home. 

[-pecial  Cor.  Southern  States.] 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  July  20. 
The  New  river  in  North  Carolina  is  not 
a  very  long  river,  but  it  is  truly  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.     You  start  on  the  puffing,' 
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splashing  little  stern-wheel  steamer  down 
a  narrow  creek,  for  that  is  all  it  is.  About 
two  miles  from  Jacksonville,  N.  C,  which 
is  practically  the  head  of  the  river,  you 
suddenly  emerge  into  what  seems  to  be  a 
lake.  It  appears  to  be  fully  four  miles 
in  some  places  from  shore  to  shore,  and  as 
you  scan  the  high,  forest-lined  banks,  here 
and  there  relieved  by  an  opening  showing 
the  golden  tint  of  a  field  of  grain  or  a  vista 
of  water,  or  possibly  a  planter's  house,  of 
which  just  a  glimpse  can  be  caught  through 
the  trees,  the  imagination  is  allowed  to 
wander  freely,  and  you  wish  for  the  hand 
and  the  eye  of  an  artist  to  preserve  at 
least  a  part  of  this  picture  of  nature  before 
it  fades  entirely  from  sight. 

Not  a  great  many  people  have  visited 
the  New  river,  though  it  is  in  a  most 
attractive  part  of  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
entering  the  ocean  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Wilmington.  Until  a  year  or  so  ago  it 
could  not  be  reached  except  by  driving, 
riding  or  walking,  as  that  part  of  the 
country  had  no  railway  facilities.  Several 
far-seeing  New  York  people,  however, 
saw  the  opportunities  for  developing  this 
vegetable  and  fruit-producing  section,  with 
its  waters  literally  teeming  with  fish  and 
oysters,  clams  and  crabs,  and  built  the 
Wilmington,  Newbern  &  Norfolk  railroad 
from  Wilmington  to  Newbern.  They  be- 
came familiar  with  the  New  river,  and  it 
was  in  going  over  the  proposed  line  that 
one  of  them,  charmed  with  the  beauties  of 
this  region,  decided  to  establish  a  winter 
home  here.  And  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  splendid  estate  near  Jacksonville  in 
Onslow  county,  known  as  "Glenoe." 

Thatsleepless,  hustling,  bustling  metrop- 
olis of  this  country,  located  on  Manhattan 
Island,  has  produced  a  host  of  remarkable 
men.  The  writer  has  often  heard  it  said 
that  you  would  find  more  of  what  the 
world  terms  "self-made"  men  in  New  York 
than  in  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  It  is 
full  of  them.  Some  are  not  content  to 
confine  their  operations  to  the  city  itself, 
but  use  the  whole  country  as  a  field  of 
work.  Many  of  them  have  gone  into  the 
South  and  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  for  "making  money,"  to 
use  their  every  day  term.  An  excellent 
type  of  this  class  of  men  is  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Mclntyre,  president  of  the  Wilmington, 
Newbern  &  Norfolk   railway.     While  Mr. 


Mclntyre's  father  is  wealthy,  he  possesses 
a  great  deal  of  native  Scotch  shrewdness. 
He  has   seen  children   spoiled   and   their 
business  careers   made  failures   by  a  too 
liberal  allowance  of  monev,  and  when  his 
son  Thomas  started  in  business,  his  princi- 
pal capital  was  a  good  education.     It  was 
accompanied    by   great   executive   ability 
and  natural  business  talent.     Only  a  short 
time  was   needed   to   convince   the   elder 
Mclntyre    that    his   son    could    safely   be 
entrusted  with  money  in  business  ventures. 
He  advanced  him  a  few  thousand  dollars 
as  capital — less  than  twenty.     In  a  short 
time,    buying    and    selling    produce    had 
doubled    it,    and    to    make   a   long    story 
short,    the    produce    business    and    other 
ventures   have   resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion  by   Mr.  Mclntyre  of  several  million 
dollars,  although  he  is  still   in  the  prime 
of    life    and    possesses    all    the    vigor    of 
a   young   man,  with  no  indication  of  the 
premature     old     age,     unfortunately     too 
common  with  New  York  men  of  the  day. 
With   all   his   business   cares   and   their 
attendant  excitement,  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  a 
love  of  nature,  and  has  spent  much  of  his 
spare  time  far  from  civilization.     He  has 
visited  most  of  the  resorts  in  this  country, 
and  the  fact  that  he  selected  the  banks  of  the 
New  river,  away  down  in  the  Carolinas,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  testimonial  that  could  be 
given  to  its  attractiveness.  The  property  he 
purchased  included,  parts  of  several  plan- 
tations— in  all  3000  acres.     It  was  a  natural 
site  for  a  country  home  such  as  he  desired 
to  make,  and  money  has  been  spent  freely  in 
developing   its   natural  resources    and  its 
beauties.     Fully  2000  acres  are  heavily  tim- 
bered with  pine  and  hardwoods.     Part  of 
this  has  been  cleared   of  underbush,  and 
through    all    excellent    roads   and   bridle 
paths  have  been  made.     When  the  land- 
scape and  other  improvements  are  com- 
pleted it  will  form  a  grand  park,  with  an 
abundance  of  birds,  and  as  large  game  as 
deer  at  the  proper  season  for  the  sports- 
man    The  long-leaf  pines,  of  which  there 
are  a  large  number  of  first  growth  trees, 
purify   the    atmosphere    and   add    to   the 
healthfulness  of  the  locality.     The  place 
has  about  two  miles  of  front  on  the  river, 
which  adds  to  its  attractiveness.     A  wharf 
has   been   built  out  to   deep  water,  from 
which  crabs  and  fish  of  many  varieties  can 
be  caught,  while  occasionally  an  alligator 
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puts  his  head  out  of  water  as  a  target  for 
the  expert  marksman.  A  sail  of  about 
seventeen  miles  takes  one  from  this  wharf 
to  the  seacoast,  where  the  pleasures  inci- 
dent to  surf  bathing,  oyster  roasts  and  salt 
water  fishing  can  be  indulged  in.  A  fine 
steam  launch,  a  large  sail  boat  and  several 
row  boats  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  family 
and  guests  for  enjoyment  on  the  water. 

But  turning  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject  for  a  few  moments,  it  must  be  said 
that  "Glenoe"  stock  farm  is  really  a  great 
object  lesson  in  modern  farming,  which 
Mr.  Mclntyre  is  conducting  at  his  own 
expense,  and  of  which  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  and  in  the  whole  State  will  receive 
the  benefit.  He  is  not  only  experimenting 
with  various  food  and  forage  crops,  but 
has  entered  very  extensively  into  stock 
raising.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  farming  interests  of 
the  place  is  to  let  him  take  a  trip,  on  paper, 
with  Mr.  L.  A.  Grey,  the  superintendent. 
Mr.  Grey,  by  the  way,  is  a  Virginia  farmer 
who  has  been  an  expert  in  raising  "truck" 
of  all  sorts,  and  a  man  of  many  advanced 
ideas.  Altogether  you  find  him  very  cor- 
dial and  entertaining. 

Well,  we  get  to  the  cattle  barns,  and 
here  we  find  as  perfect  a  herd  of  Holstein- 
Frisians  as  one  ever  sees.  There  are  twelve 
cows,  and  nearly  every  one  has  a  healthy, 
lively  calf.  The  bull  is  King  Clothilde 
Netherland,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
bull  Netherland  Prince.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  in  this  country.  While  several  grade 
Jerseys  are  on  the  place,  the  Holsteins  are 
the  feature  among  the  cattle.  They  have 
taken  several  premiums  at  the  Carolina 
fairs. 

Coming  to  the  stables,  one  finds  over 
sixty  animals,  not  including  a  dozen  colts. 
In  all,  about  seventy-five  horses  are  at 
work,  in  pasture,  or  in  stables,  of  which 
over  one-half  are  trotting  stock.  They 
include  four  beautiful  standard  bred  mares 
of  celebrated  Kentucky  breeding,  and  the 
stallion,  Wiseman,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
trotting  stallions  that  the  writer  has  ever 
seen.  He  has  a  noted  pedigree,  and  in 
his  veins  run  Mambrino  and  Hambletonian 
blood.  Most  of  the  colts  at  "Glenoe"  are 
his,  and  they  are  truly  a  promising  lot. 
Wiseman  is  remarkably  gentle  for  a  stal- 
lion, and  is  the  admiration  of  every  norse 
lover  in  Eastern  Carolina.     In  a  pen   not 


far  away  from  the  stallion  is  a  jack  which 
has  a  wide  reputation  and  is  also  a  prem- 
ium taker.  He  is  called  Monarch.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  believes  that  mule  raising  is  a 
profitable  business,  and  already  several  of 
Monarch's  colts  are  being  raised  which 
give  promise  of  being  up  to  the  standard 
of  any  raised  in  the  West  or  Southwest. 

Leaving  the  stables  we  go  over  to  the 
pens  and  find  a  number  of  choice  Berk- 
shire porkers,  which,  when  fattened  on 
corn  next  fall,  will  make  excellent  bacon 
for  the  holidays.  In  the  poultry  line  there 
is  certainly  a  wide  range — Pekin  ducks, 
Plymouth  Rock  and  other  fowls,  pheas- 
ants, bronze  turkeys  and  a  superb  pair  of 
wild  turkeys,  with  wings  clipped,  of 
course. 

The  stables  and  coops  are  well  built  and 
ventilated,  and  the  stalls  and  pens  are 
kept  clean  and  provided  with  the  latest 
devices  for  feeding,  watering,  etc.  Going 
around  to  the  water  side  we  find  a  deer 
park  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence. 

And  now  we  reach  the  home  proper,  and 
it  is  truly  a  home  if  money  can  make  one. 
Located  a  hundred  yards  from  the  river 
bank,  a  grand  view  of  land  and  water  is 
seen  from  the  porches  and  windows.  The 
building  is  somewhat  of  the  colonial  style 
of  architecture,  with  steep,  picturesque 
roofs  and  broad  verandas,  including  cov- 
ered carriage  way.  Its  three  stories  are 
divided  into  apartments  that  contain  about 
everything  to  be  suggested  for  comfort 
and  luxury.  From  the  conservatory,  ad- 
joining the  drawing-room,  a  choice  variety 
of  flowers  can  be  selected.  The  drawing- 
room,  as  well  as  the  dining-room  and 
library,  are  admirably  arranged  on  the 
first  floor,  so  that  they  can  be  used  separ- 
ately or  as  one  apartment.  The  kitchen 
has  every  convenience  for  entertaining  a 
large  house  party.  Above,  the  sleeping- 
rooms  are  finished  in  separate  tints  of 
exquisitely  delicate  shades,  while  the  fancy 
articles  and  ornaments  in  each  room  are 
of  a  color  to  harmonize  with  the  decora- 
tions. A  bachelor's  hall  in  the  third  story 
is  a  special  feature,  decorated  in  bright 
red,  with  a  dozen  beds,  plenty  of  books 
and  all  the  requisites  for  enjoying  life  at 
such  a  place  as  this.  A  windmill,  tank 
and  cistern  system  provide  plenty  of  pure 
water.  Large  fire-places,  which  will  easily 
take  four-foot  logs,  furnish  the  heat  when 
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necessary,    and    the    plan    of    ventilation 
throughout  the  place  is  of  the  best. 

This  about  completes  the  tour  of  the 
points  of  interest.  We  might  step  over  to 
the  garden  and  see  nearly  every  variety  of 
vegetables  growing  in  abundance,  and  the 
reader  might  take  a  ride  several  miles,  in 
imagination,  with  the  writer  on  one  of  the 
fleet  saddle  horses  through  the  fine  woods, 
but  these  and  other  attractions  can  only 
be  touched  upon.  The  place  must  be 
seen  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated.  Mr. 
Mclntyre's  residence  alone  has  cost  a 
large  sum,  and  he  has  shown  his  faith  in 
"Glenoe"  by  thus  far  spending  thousands 
more  in  buildings  and  stock. 

Just  a  word  about  his  home  life.  It  is 
truly  an  ideal  one.  When  he  reaches  his 
country  seat  Mr.  Mclntyre's  business  cares 
are  apparently  thrown  to  the  wind.  He 
strolls  over  the  farmyard,  sometimes  takes 
out  Wiseman  for  a  trot,  examines  the 
poultry,  talks  about  hay  and  crops  to  the 
farm  hands,  shoots  a  lit  tie,  fishes  some, 
plays  with  his  children,  has  a  kind  word 
for  everybody,  and  to  the  man  who  meets 
him  for  the  first  time  appears  cordial  and 
unaffected  to  a  marked  degree.  He  is 
generous  with  his  wealth,  and  believes  in 
making  people  happy  with  it  when  he  can. 
No  one  suffers  at  "Glenoe"  if  he  knows  of 
it,  and  his  reputation  for  liberality  has 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
land. 

And  this  is  the  way  one  Northern  man 
lives  in  the  South. 

D.  Allen  Willey. 

A  Great  Fruit  and  Farming  Section. 

Cecil,  Ga.,  July  17,   1S94. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

Lying  between  the  Ocmulgee  and  Alta- 
maha  rivers  on  the  east,  and  Flint  river  on 
the  west,  and  mainly  between  the  310  and 
320  N.  latitude,  is  the  section  of  Georgia 
popularly  known  as  the  wiregrass  belt. 
In  this  section  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
counties  of  Doolv,  Wilcox,  Irwin,  Appling, 
Coffee,  Berrien,  Worth,  Dougherty,  Col- 
quitt, Baker,  Decatur,  Thomas,  Brooks, 
Lowndes,  Echols,  Clinch,  Ware,  Camden, 
Charlton,  Wayne,  Glynn  and  Pearce. 
The  country  is  drained  by  numerous  small 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  margins  of  these 
streams  were  formerly  dense  cane  brakes. 
The  uplands  were  carpeted  with  many 
grasses,  among  them  and  most  abundant 


the  wiregrass.  The  raising  of  stock  was 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  pioneers 
who  settled  the  country,  but  the  culti- 
vation of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  sugar 
cane,  sweet  potatoes  and  cotton  of  both 
varieties  was  begun,  and  tobacco  for  home 
supply.  These,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat,  are  the  field  crops  of  today.  The 
people  who  settled  this  region  also  early 
began  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  such  as  the 
peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  fig,  quince, 
pomegranate  and  mulberry.  As  early  as 
1S36  I  remember  seeing  peach  and  apple 
trees  bearing,  which  were  grafted  in  North 
Carolina.  Grape  vines  were  also  planted 
and  bore  abundance  of  fine  fruit  where  not 
subject  to  rot. 

In  i860  the  exports  from  this  region  were 
cotton,  wool  and  beeves,  with  hides,  skins, 
tallow  and  beeswax. 

The  landscape  in  the  countrv  under  con- 
sideration presents  three  phases,  and  the 
soil  is  of  three  classes. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  belt  on  the 
upper  margin  is  a  succession  of  gravelly 
clay  hills,  underlaid  with  clay.  The  other 
one-third  is  made  up  of  "flat  woods," 
underlaid  with  sandy  clay  and  sandhills, 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  above- 
named  fruits  and  crops.  The  crops  from 
this  large  section  were  moved  to  market 
previous  to  1S60  by  means  of  wagons.  In 
that  vear  was  built  the  Savannah,  Florida 
&  Western  Railway,  skirting  along  the 
eastern  and  southern  border  of  this  sec- 
tion. Until  then  the  timber  business  was 
confined  to  the  Altamaha  and  its  tributa- 
ries Then  commenced  the  inland  lumber 
business,  which  today  pervades  the  whole 
wiregrass  region. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  immediately 
after  the  war,  the  Brunswick  &  Western 
Railway  was  built,  dividing  the  belt  cen- 
trally from  east  to  west,  and  the  East 
Tennessee  road  southeast  from  Macon  to 
Brunswick.  And  still  there  was  another 
road  needed  crossing  the  Macon  &  Bruns- 
wick, and  Savannah,  Florida  &  Western 
Railway  at  right  angles  to  bring  this  coun- 
try, so  rich  in  timber  and  so  well  adapted 
to  horticulture  and  truck  farming,  into 
close  communication  with  the  great  North- 
ern and  Western  markets.  Tn  1887  and 
1888  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Rail- 
way was  built  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Palatka, 
Fla.     Two  years  ago   this   latter  road  in- 
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augurated  an  immigration  scheme,  at  once 
patriotic  and  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
best  paying  features  of  any  road  manage- 
ment in  the  State.  A  large  number  of 
immigrants  have  bought  faims  along  the 
line  of  the  road,  and  are  commencing  the 
cultivation  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  tobacco. 
The  small  orchards  and  vineyards  planted 
by  the  Georgians  a  few  years  previous  are 
proving  the  business  a  success.  No  more 
generous  work  has  been  done  by  any 
railroad  company  anywhere  than  the  free 
advertising  this  company  has  given  the 
people  near  the  Georgia  Southern  road. 
With  its  branch  road  completed  to  Thomas- 
ville  from  Tifton  this  will  open  up  another 
section  of  the  finest  fruit  land  in  the 
South.  The  field  crops  for  market  are 
cotton,  sea  island  and  upland,  and  sugar 
cane  and  sweet  potatoes.  Corn,  rice,  oats, 
peanuts  and  chufas  are  raised  abundantly, 
but  only  for  home  consumption. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Folsom. 

The  Little  Peninsula  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Florida. 

Pinellas,  Fla  ,  July  10,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

Peninsulas  enjoy  peculiar  climatic  ad- 
vantages, owing  to  what  is  called  "water 
protection."  This  gives  to  the  great  State 
of  Florida  its  semi-tropic  climate,  and  ren- 
ders its  winters  so  mild  and  warm,  while 
its  summers  are  breezy  and  cool.  What 
is  true  of  peninsulas  is  true  of  sub-penin- 
sulas, and  that  is  why  the  Pinellas  penin- 
sula, on  the  west  side  of  Tampa  Bay,  is  so 
healthy,  salubrious  and  tropical.  Here 
the  orange  is  as  much  at  home  as  any- 
where else  in  the  State,  but  its  boast  is  its 
tropical  orchards  of  mangos,  avocado 
pears,  guavas  and  other  tropical  fruits. 
Here  a  thousand  families  could  find 
homes,  and  hundreds  of  carloads  of  gar- 
den truck  could  be  shipped  annually. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  small  way  by  the 
natives  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years  with  but 
one  failure,  and  that  was  the  memorable 
winter  of  1886.  These  lands  are  wonder- 
fully productive  when  fertilized  liberally. 

Onion-growing  should  engage  a  large 
share  of  attention.  The  strawberry  does 
well,  and  will  be  a  specialty  some  of  these 
days.  Egg-plants  and  tomatoes  have 
heretofore  been  specialties.  Of  course  all 
kinds   of  vegetables   are   at   home.     The 


writer  was  so  successful  last  year  with 
squash,  planted  in  January,  that  he  will 
put  all  his  land  in  squash  this  year.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  vege- 
table land  in  Florida  here  on  this  penin- 
sula that  can  be  had  at  from  $10.00  to 
$25.00  per  acre  that  will  sell  for  $25.00  to 
$100  in  less  than  five  years.  This  is  a  well 
watered  section,  and  hardly  ever  suffers 
for  want  of  rain  on  the  vegetable  lands,  or 
what  is  known  as  the  "flat  woods."  The 
high  ridges  have  been  selected  for  oranges, 
and  some  large  groves  are  here  to  prove 
the  adaptability  of  the  land  to  this  fruit. 
There  are  several  thousand  acres  of  scrub 
lands  adapted  especially  to  fine  apples. 
This  industry,  promising  such  wonderfully 
profitable  crops,  lags  for  the  want  of  some 
enterprising  pioneer  in  this  line.  Small 
patches  of  this  fruit  have  grown  here  for 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  This  little  pen- 
insula deserves  the  attention  of  investors 
and  homeseekers.     Respectfully, 

Wm.  P.  Xeeld. 

What    An    Englishman    Has   to    Say    of 
Ida  B.  Wells. 

St.  George's  Lodge, 
Beckenham,  Kent,  Eng.,  July  15,  '94. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

*  *  *  I  may  now  write  you  of  some- 
thing else  which  I  think  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  South,  in  which  you  take  such 
an  interest.  Knowing  the  South,  the 
Southerners,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
also  the  negroes,  you  will  understand  my 
indignation  when  I  heard  and  read  of  the 
feeling  created  all  through  England  by 
the  specious  statements  made  by  a  young 
colored  woman  named  Ida  B.  Wells,  who 
hails  from  Memphis,  Tenn.  Her  abomi- 
nable, slanderous  lies,  gross  exaggeration 
of  facts  gained  credence,  too  !  I  lived  in 
the  Southern  States  several  years,  and 
have  been  on  most  intimate  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  many  and  various  Southerners 
of  all  grades  in  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Florida;  therefore,  I  felt  very 
wroth  that  the  sympathy  of  good,  well- 
meaning,  but  ignorant  people — ignorant 
as  to  the  details  of  Southern  life — should 
be  aroused  on  such  false  grounds. 

This  Ida  Wells  is  doing,  or  has  done, 
much  harm  here  for  want  of  strong,  au- 
thoritative contradiction  as  to  her  false 
statements,    and    misconstruction    of   the 
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real  facts  relating  to  "negro  lynchings," 
"race  prejudice,"  etc.  To  personal 
friends  I  have  expressed  my  own  opinion 
very  freely,  but  it  wants  respectable  lit- 
erature like  your  Southern  States 
magazine  to  refute  her  base  calumnies, 
and  I  may  here  sorrowfully  add  that  the 
coarse,  vulgar  language  adopted  by  a  few 
of  the  cheaper  Southern  papers  concern- 
ing Ida  B.  Wells  will  help  to  strengthen, 
instead  of  weakening,  the  sympathy  she  has 
created  for  herself.  Tell  the  cold  facts  in 
plain  language  which  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood, and  when  the  English  people  know 
the  fiendish  brutality,  the  demoniacal  fe- 
rocity, the  savage,  barbarous,  abominable 
cruelty  and  unprovoked  violence  perpe- 
trated, alas  !  too  often  upon  tender,  inno- 
cent little  white  girls  of— would  they  be- 
lieve it? — ten  or  eleven  years  of  age!  by 
the  colored  "victim,"  then  they  will  tell  all 
such  as  Ida  Wells  that  if  the  law  doesn't 
justify  humanity  excuses. 

Eight  years  ago,  after  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  South  and  witnessing  a 
lynching  in  Mississippi,  I  was  writing  about 
the  subject,  and  I  said  :  "Lynching  may 
appear  to  be  a  high-handed  kind  of  jus- 
tice, but  in  a  settlement  remote  and  where 
a  criminal  may  easily  elude  the  clutches  of 
the  law,  where  official  representatives  of 
the  law  are  few  and  far  between,  public 
opinion  acts  as  judge,  jury  and  execu- 
tioner, and  seldom  or  never  errs,  for  I 
have  observed  that  in  communities  com- 
posed of  even  the  roughest  elements,  one 
generally  finds  that  an  innate  sense  of  jus- 
tice prevails  and  that  'the  evil  deed  quick 
brings  the  evil  day.'  "  Ida  B.  Wells  should 
have  told  her  English  audiences,  who 
wept  maudlin  tears  in  listening  to  the  pa- 
thetic horrors  of  negro  persecution  and 
lynchings,  that  in  the  Western  States 
scores  of  white  men  have  suffered  lynch 
law  for  the  comparatively  trivial  crime  of 
thieving !  When  a  negro  is  lynched  it  is 
in  most  cases  for  crimes  of  the  most  hein- 
ous kind  imaginable.  As  I  really  like  the 
negro  (in  his  place)  I  assure  Ida  B.  Wells 
that  I  thank  a  merciful  God  who  does  not 
permit  every  negro  guilty  of  theft  to  suffer 
lynch  law  for  the  offense  ! 

I  am,  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Philip  Milford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ayer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  Association  and  prominently 
connected  with  a  number  of  movements 
for  the  advancement  of  his  section  has 
been  getting  up  an  elaborate  and  hand- 
some book  setting  forth  the  many  advan- 
tages and  attractions  of  Raleigh  as  a 
point  for  manufacturing  and  as  a  place  of 
residence.  The  work  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution,  and  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  Raleigh,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
little  cities  in  the  South,  should  write  to 
Mr.  Ayer  at  Raleigh. 

Let  every  one  of  our  citizens  keep  the 
matter  of  immigration  in  their  minds,  and 
at  every  opportunity  send  out  literature 
and  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  write 
lengthy  letters  setting  forth  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  our  country.  It  will 
pay.  You  will  be  doing  your  friends  and 
your  country  a  favor  at  the  same  time. — 
Courier-Informant,  Bartow,  Florida. 

The  pear  growers  around  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  have  been  kept  busy  during  the  past 
ten  days,  packing  and  shipping  their  fruit, 
nearly  all  of  which  had  been  previously 
sold  to  a  Cincinnati  firm  at  fair  prices  for 
cash  here.  The  agent  of  the  firm  is  here 
and  has  established  a  large  packing  house 
near  the  depot,  where  a  large  number  of 
packers  are  at  work.  The  crop  is  short, 
but  conservative  growers  estimate  that  the 
pear  crop  alone  of  this  county  will  net  the 
growers  $20,000  cash.  Several  carloads 
have  been  received  at  the  packing  house 
here  from  other  counties  in  west  Flor- 
ida, and  the  scene  is  a  busy  one. 
Peaches  are  being  brought  in  from  the 
country  in  good  quantities,  and  find  a 
ready  market  here  at  remunerative  prices. 
The  watermelon  crop  was  excellent  and 
the  growers  received  good  returns.  Field 
crops  in  this  county — such  as  corn,  hay  and 
sweet  potatoes — are  in  splendid  condition, 
and  the  farmers  are  in  cheerful  spirits  over 
the  prospect  of  bountiful  harvests. — Jack- 
sonville Citizen. 

Mr.  J.  Mortensen,  Morton,  Ark.,  has 
an  advertisement  in  "Southern  Lands  for 
Sale"  that  will  interest  farmers,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  lumbermen  and  capi- 
talists as  well. 
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THE   SEABOARD   AIR   LINE. 

By  Bennett  Dobbin. 


The  system  of  railroads  known  as 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  traverses  portions 
of  four  States.  With  seaboard  terminals 
at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia, 
the  main  line  runs  southwestward 
through  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia 
into  North  Carolina ;  stopping  at  such 
towns  as  Weldon,  Henderson,  Raleigh 
and  Southern  Pines  it  strikes  the  South 
Carolina  boundary  near  Catawba  Junc- 
tion, cleaves  the  northwestern  part  of 
that  State  and  passes  on  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  The  system  has  side  lines 
reaching  out  to  Durham  from  Hender- 
son, and  from  Monroe  through  Char- 
lotte and  Shelby  to  Rutherfordton  in 
the  very  shadows  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Other  branches  extend 
from  the  main  line  to  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  and  to  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  The  system  is  what  its  name 
suggests,  an  "air  line"  from  Norfolk  to 
Atlanta,  with  such  branches  and  side 
spurs  as  make  it  a  useful  and  profitable 
combination  of  facilities  for  carrying 
passengers  over  this  paradise  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  gathering  from 
plantation,  mine  and  mill  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  region  and  bringing  them 
on  to  the  terminals  at  Portsmouth  and 
Norfolk  for  distribution  and  shipment  to 
Northern  markets.  Probably  no  rail- 
road system  in  America  or  anywhere 
else  is  more  ably  and  judiciously  man- 
aged than  this,  and  very  few  are  as  well 
managed.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  sys- 
tem is  conducted  as  a  business  enter- 
prise, and  not  with  reference  to  the 
alternate  buying  and  selling  of  its  secu- 
rities.    It    furnishes    always    the    best 


freight  and  passenger  service  that  the 
business  to  be  done  will  justify.  In 
every  proper  and  legitimate  way,  by  the 
most  liberal  and  progressive  measures,  it 
seeks  to  develop  and  build  up  the 
country  it  traverses,  in  order  to  increase 
its  traffic.  Manufacturers,  farmers  and 
merchants,  who  may  settle  within  its 
territory,  will  find  its  managers  ready  to 
afford  them  all  reasonable  facilities  and 
help.  The  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  is  Mr.  R.  C.  Hoffman,  whose 
offices  are  in  the  Equitable  Building, 
Baltimore.  Major  John  C.  Winder  is 
the  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Anderson  the  passenger 
agent  and  Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Glover  the 
freight  agent,  with  offices  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

The  tracks  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
extend  over  934  miles,  and  the 
region  through  which  they  pass  presents 
to  the  home-seeker  advantages  unsur- 
passed upon  the  Western  Continent. 
Cotton  grows  luxuriantly  over  every 
mile  of  territory  through  which  this 
railroad  runs.  Looking  through  the 
car  window  in  Virginia,  the  tourist  will 
see  some  of  the  most  productive  truck 
farms  in  all  the  world  ;  further  South,  in 
North  Carolina,  he  will  come  upon  those 
tobacco  fields  which  produce  a  leaf  that 
is  the  envy  of  growers  in  less  favored 
localities  ;  south  of  Raleigh  he  enters  the 
territory  known  as  the  Pine  Hills,  where 
the  hand  of  Providence  has  prepared 
one  of  the  finest  localities  for  fruit-grow- 
ing and  truck  farming  in  the  Southern 
States,  while  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  he  will  spin  through  a  country 
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well-adapted  to  stock-raising,  dairying, 
fruit-growing  and  a  generally  diversified 
agriculture.  In  no  other  part  of  this 
country  and  in  no  other  portion  of  the 
South,  perhaps,  can  more  favorable 
advantages  be  found  for  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer  and  the  home- 
seeker. 

Near  the  northern  terminal  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  the  land  is  level,  but 
as  we  proceed  southwestward  the 
country  takes  on  a  more  diversified 
appearance,  and  the  road  passes  through 
a  region  of  rolling  hills,  verdant  forests 
and  beautiful  ridges,  which,  with  the 
glorious  sunshine  and  clear  atmosphere 
of  the  Southern  States,  gives  an  unus- 
ual charm  to  the  landscape.  The  light 
sandy  soil  of  the  Virginia  truck  farms 
gives  place  to  a  heavier  loam,  with  clay 
subsoil,  and  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  found  that  rich  variety  and 
combination  of  soils,  which,  under  the 
exhausting  method  of  tillage  followed 
during  the  regime  of  slavery,  produced 
untold  wealth  in  cotton  and  corn  fields. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  human 
progress  in  general,  and  upon  the  well 
being  of  the  individual  in  particular,  is 
well  nigh  supreme.  Without  suitable 
conditions  of  sunshine  and  rain,  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  farmer  will  plant  in  vain, 
and  the  inhabitant  of  any  portion  of  the 
world  languish  in  discontent  and  dis- 
comfort. It  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
the  climate  of  the  area  of  which  I  am 
writing  is  of  a  particularly  salubrious 
and  healthful  kind.  In  this  connection 
I  will  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  contains  facts  of  such 
importance  that  they  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  : 

"One  of  the  most  deeply  imbedded 
and  most  difficult  of  removal  of  the 
many  erroneous  beliefs  concerning  the 
South  is  the  idea  that  it  is  a  region  of 
equatorial  heat.  There  has  hardly  been 
an  issue  of  the  Southern  States  that 
has  not  contained  facts  and  statistics 
showing  that  not  only  is  it  no  hotter  in 
the  Southern  than  in  most  of  the  North- 
ern States,  but  that  as  to  even  the  Gulf 
States  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  so 
oppressive  and  unbearable  as  in  the 
North,  and  that  the  hot,  sultry  nights  of 


Northern  latitudes  are  almost  unknown 
in  that  section.  Of  course,  the  summers 
are  much  longer.  Winter  tourists  who 
find  it  getting  warm  in  March  and 
April  and  return  to  their  homes  in  the 
North  to  find  that  fires  and  winter 
clothing  have  not  yet  been  dispensed 
with,  imagine  that  the  relative  difference 
in  temperature  then  prevailing  lasts 
along  through  the  season  and  that,  as 
midsummer  with  its  intense  heat  ap- 
proaches, it  is  all  the  time  growing  pro- 
portionately hotter  in  the  South.  This 
is  a  fallacy  that  is  being  gradually  dissi- 
pated. Northern  people  who  are  ob- 
liged by  business  or  other  causes  to  go 
into  the  far  South  in  July  and  August  are 
surprised  to  find  that  they  suffer  less 
discomfort  from  the  heat  than  they  had 
in  the  North,  and  persons  who  go  from 
the  South  to  the  North  find  that,  except 
in  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  the 
heat  is  more  excessive  and  oppressive 
than  at  their  homes.  And  the  same 
comparison  may  be  made  as  to  the  sea- 
shore and  the  mountain  localities  of  the 
South  and  those  of  the  North.  The 
difference  is  that  summer  commences 
earlier  and  continues  later  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North." 

From  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  for  1893,  covering  the  years 
1891-92,  I  have  compiled  the  following 
statistics  of  the  temperature  and  rain- 
fall of  the  area  under  consideration. 
Taking  centrally  located  and  repre- 
sentative points  in  such  part  of  each 
of  the  four  States  named  as  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 
mean  temperature  and  rainfall  for  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year  are  as  follows  : 


TEMPERATURE. 
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Mean 

Mean 

Mean 
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for 

for 

for 

Dec. 

March, 

June, 

Sept. 

Jan. 
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July, 
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46.8 
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60 
59 

6 

7 
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58 

7 
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9 
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[891 
[S92 
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42.7 
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76.4 
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58 
60 

0 

1 

r          ■                  1 

iSqi 
1S92 

46.6 
42.8 

66.4 
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60 
60 

3 

8 
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RAINFALL. 


Rainf'll 

Rainf'll 

Rainf'll 

R'nfll 

during 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Feb. 

during 
March, 
April, 
May. 

during 
June, 
July, 
Aug. 

dur'g 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 

11.43 

4-23 

Virginia.  - 

1891 
1892 

9-32 
14.12 

13-55 
14-23 

16-33 
16.66 

No.  Car..  - 

1891 
1892 

9.70 
14.18 

1S.16 
11.96 

24.10 
13-44 

6-55 
5  43 

So.  Car..  ■ 

1891 
1892 

8.83 
I3-7I 

11. 11 

7.80 

17. 11 
17-55 

S.64 
6  46 

Georgia..  - 

1891 
1892 

1S.91 
15.26 

I3-9I 
11. S3 

12.68 
15.  oS 

4-47 
7.70 

Total 
for 
the 

Year. 


50-63 
49.24 

58-51 
45.01 

45-69 

45-52 

49-97 
49-87 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
figures  do   not  apply  to  the  whole   of 


in  the  East  is  a  low  coast  region  where 
the  palmetto  attains  a  stately  growth. 
The  mountain  region  is  the  best  apple 
country  in  the  United  States;  pears, 
peaches  and  grapes  grow  in  abundance  ; 
the  uplands  are  full  of  indigenous  and 
cultivated  fruits,  while  the  coast  region 
is  literally  overspread  with  the  famous 
Scuppernong  vines  which  furnish  wine 
to  the  population  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth. This  writer  states  that  he  has 
passed  three  years  in  North  Carolina ; 
that  the  lowest  temperature  was  seven- 
teen degrees  above  zero  and  the  highest 
ninety-six.  He  says  that  sunstrokes 
are  never  known,  and  that  he  does  not 
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the  States  named,  but  to  that  part  of 
them  which  this  article  is  intended  to 
describe.  The  heat  of  summer  in  this 
region  is  no  more  intense  than  in  some 
of  the  Northern  States,  while  the  rigors 
of  winter  can  be  reduced  to  naught. 
So  far  as  climate,  rainfall  and  healthful- 
ness  is  concerned,  no  better  place  to 
live  can  be  found  beneath  the  sun. 

Writing  of  the  North  Carolina  climate 
a  former  resident  of  Minnesota  says  in 
substance  that  the  Tar  Heel  State 
covers  a  wide  extent  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions.  In  the  West  are  found 
lofty  mountains  where  the  Canadian 
iir,  hemlock  and  white  pine  thrive,  and 


remember  any  sultry  nights  or  any  in 
which  he  did  not  want  a  little  covering 
on  the  bed. 

Considering  more  in  detail  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  question,  the 
home-seeker  may  ask:  "Will  it  pay  to 
leave  the  North  and  go  to  this  region 
of  which  you  speak?"  In  reply  I  will 
permit  this  same  home-seeker  to  answer 
his  own  question.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  territory  is  one  of  diversified 
soils  and  a  climate  suited  to  all  grades 
of  husbandry,  and  it  may  be  further 
said  that  on  the  area  of  an  ordinary 
farm  the  owner  will  find  conditions 
suitable  to  the  cultivation  of  numerous 
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crops.  On  one  portion  of  his  farm  he 
can  raise  cotton;  some  part  of  it  will  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  "tobacco 
patch,"  which  has  become  so  popular  in 
all  the  upland  regions  of  the  Carolinas; 
one  field  can  be  sown  to  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  and  another  will  yield  an  enormous 
cutting  of  clover;  the  cow-pea  crop  will 
grow  as  luxuriantly  here  as  any  place 
in  the  South;  on  the  river  bottom  he 
may  raise  rice,  while  in  the  mellow 
sandy  loam,  which  will  comprise  the 
greater  part  of  his  farm,  he  can  grow 
corn,  wheat,  orchard  grass,  melons, 
peaches,  grapes,  pears  and  apricots  or 
anything  else  that  may  please  his  fancy. 
On  a  model  Carolina  or  Georgia  farm 
of  suitable  proportions,  when  under  full 
cultivation,  the  farmer  can  produce  beef, 
pork,  mutton  and  chickens  in  abundance, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  butter  and 
cheese  can  be  derived  from  the  herd. 
Corn,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye  and  millet,  hay  and  broom-corn, 
castor  beans,  cotton,  rice,  sweet  potatoes 
and  tobacco  will  make  up  the  rotation 
of  his  crops.  In  the  garden,  cucum- 
bers, onions,  turnips,  cabbages,  white 
potatoes  and  artichokes,  melons  and 
peanuts  will  grow  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  the  family,  while  on  the  lawn 
before  his  house  can  be  found  in  their 
season  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful 
flowers  that  ever  beautified  the  field  or 
adorned  the  home  of  the  country 
gentleman.  This  is  what  the  Carolina 
and  Georgia  farmer  can  do,  and  I  leave 
it  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  home- 
seeker  as  to  whether  it  will  pay,  with  a 
trunk  line  railroad  in  readiness  to  trans- 
port every  product  quickly  to  market. 
Cotton,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  this  section,  but  while 
growing  cotton  the  farmers  have  been 
engaged  in  improving  their  farms  and 
developing  a  diversity  in  agriculture 
which  has  been  of  enormous  advantage. 
The  country  of  which  I  write  is  white 
with  cotton  in  the  picking  season,  while 
it  produces  a  considerable  part  of  the 
peanuts,  tobacco,  small  fruits,  hay,  rice 
and  melons  shipped  annually  from  the 
Southern  States.  Cotton  is  king  in  this 
region,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the 
monarchs  in  the  Carolina  and  Georgia 
farmers'  court. 


Every  tobacco  man  knows  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  North  Carolina  is 
the  best  in  the  world  for  the  cultivation 
of  high-grade  tobaccos.  That  incom- 
parably fine  product  known  as  "Vir- 
ginia Brights"  is  grown  only  in  the  old 
North  State,  and  now  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  fine  Havana-seed  tobacco 
can  be  grown  in  the  Carolinas.  Tobacco 
in  the  hands  of  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent planters  is  an  immensely  valuable 
crop,  and  when  all  the  difficulties  of 
curing  and  preparing  for  the  market 
have  been  surmounted,  the  territory 
lying  between  Norfolk  and  Atlanta  will 
stand  forth  preeminently  as  the  banner 
tobacco-producing  section  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  annual  product  of 
North  Carolina  alone  is  76,000,000 
pounds  of  leaf  each  year,  67,000,000 
pounds  of  which  find  a  ready  sale  in 
the  markets  of  the  State,  where  prices 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  pound  are 
sometimes  secured,  and  where  grades 
properly  cured  bring  good  prices  when- 
ever offered  in  the  warehouses  of  Dur- 
ham, Raleigh,  Henderson,  Fayetteville 
and  other  points  accessible  to  the 
grower.  Unlike  most  other  crops,  to- 
bacco does  not  do  well  on  rich  land. 
Ground  too  poor  for  other  crops  often 
proves  the  very  best  for  bright  leaf  to- 
bacco. Of  course,  certain  fertilizers 
must  be  used,  but  when  the  soil  is  nat- 
urally rich  the  plant  grows  too  rank  and 
lacks  that  fine  flavor  and  color  so  much 
desired.  What  tobacco  most  needs  is 
constant  and  patient  care,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  intelligence  in  growing  and  cur- 
ing it.  On  almost  every  farm  of  any 
size  there  is  a  patch  of  ground  well 
adapted  to  tobacco,  and  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  a  patch  fits  in  well  with 
other  general  farm  work,  small  fields  of 
it  can  be  planted  as  a  side  crop,  and  the 
ready  cash  which  the  product  is  sure  to 
bring  is  no  small  consideration  to  the 
farmer.  Raising  tobacco  is  no  more 
difficult  than  ordinary  truck  farming, 
and  an  intelligent  person  can  soon  learn 
the  whole  secret  of  cutting  and  curing 
the  crop.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the 
past  has  been  entrusting  this  important 
part  of  the  work  to  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent farm  laborers.  Tobacco  is  an  all- 
season  crop,  being  planted  in  May  and, 
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by  the  new  process  of  curing  the  leaves 
as  they  mature,  is  not  entirely  gathered 
until  frost  kills  the  stalk.  The  exact 
cost  of  producing  tobacco  cannot  be 
readily  estimated,  but  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  the  cash  receipts  for  a  fair  crop  are 
double  the  actual  expenditures,  and  that 
the  more  time  and  money  judiciously 
given  to  the  crop  the  greater  will  be  the 
profits  and  the  smaller  the  proportionate 
expense  of  production.  Prices  vary 
also,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
actual  figures,  but  a  good  crop  is  always 
profitable  and  sometimes  it  pays  enor- 
mously— as  much  as  $300  to  $500  net 
per  acre. 

Until  ten  years  ago  perhaps  no  more 
dismal  and  forsaken  section  could  be 
found  in  the  country  than  the  region 
known  as  the  Pine  Hills,  situated  in  the 
south- central  portion  of  North  Carolina, 
embracing  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Moore,  Cumberland  and  Richmond  and 
traversed  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  be- 
tween Sanford  and  Hamlet.  Inhabited 
for  the  most  part  by  lumber  and  tur- 
pentine workers,  and  scarcely  cultivated 
at  all,  the  whole  area  was  regarded  as 
absolutely  worthless,  except  for  the  pine 
and  turpentine  it  contained.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  no  less  than  ten  promis- 
ing settlements  in  the  Pine  Hills  along 
the  route  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Over  2000  acres  have  been  planted  to 
grapes  and  other  choice  fruits,  besides 
the  annual  acreage  of  corn  and  other 
farm  crops.  Hundreds  of  Northern 
people  have  settled  there,  bringing  a 
large  amount  of  capital  and  directing 
their  energies  to  the  rapid  development 
of  the  country. 

About  twelve  years  ago  State  Geolo- 
gist Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  while  exploring 
this  region,  discovered  that  the  people 
who  lived  there  were  entirely  free  from 
all  forms  of  pulmonary  and  throat  dis- 
eases. He  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  long-leaf  pine,  which  is 
the  growth  of  the  Pine  Hills  section. 
Prof.  Kerr's  official  report  regarding  this 
matter,  in  which  he  strongly  recommen- 
ded the  Pine  Hills  to  all  persons  suffer- 
ing from  lung  troubles,  attracted  wide- 
spread attention  in  the  medical  world, 
and  was  copied  extensively.  Attention 
was  further  drawn  to  the  locality  through 


the  efforts  of  John  T.  Patrick,  and  a 
colony  of  invalids  was  established  at 
Southern  Pines.  The  first  to  come 
proved  magnets  to  draw  others  from 
the  North,  and  this  little  colony  has  be- 
come a  flourishing  community  with 
about  100  cottages,  six  stores  and  five 
large  hotels — one  of  them  nearing  com- 
pletion at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  But  the 
best  feature  of  all  is  that  the  people  are 
no  longer  invalids. 

Nearly  all  the  people  at  Southern 
Pines  are  from  New  England,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  As  most  of 
them  came  down  for  their  health  and 
brought  no  business  with  them,  their 
minds,  trained  to  thrifty  habits,  were 
soon  busy  studying  out  some  plan  for 
light  employment.  After  two  or  three 
years  of  experimenting  it  was  found  that 
the  sandy  soil  and  dry,  pure  air  were 
perfectly  adapted  to  grape  and  other 
fruit  culture,  and  as  the  railroad  afforded 
unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  quick  trans- 
portation of  early  fruit  to  the  Northern 
markets,  nearly  every  resident  of  the 
place  began  to  clear  land  and  plant 
fruit.  Success  rewarded  their  efforts 
from  the  start,  and  the  acreage  has  been 
enormously  increased,  until  this  year 
there  are  no  less  than  1000  acres  in 
grapes  alone  within  five  miles  of  South- 
ern Pines,  and  within  the  same  distance 
over  500  acres  of  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
pecans  and  blackberries  are  growing, 
and  quite  a  number  are  also  putting  in 
strawberries.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
whereas  ten  years  ago  there  were  not 
100  acres  under  cultivation,  there  are 
now  2000  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
producing  high-class  fruit. 

Among  the  very  large  places  is  the 
property  of  the  Van  Lindley  Orchard  Co., 
which  has  350  acres  planted  to  bearing 
fruit  trees,  mostly  peaches,  although 
there  are  a  few  acres  in  pears  and  plums. 
Another  extensive  establishment  is  that 
of  the  Niagara  Grape  Co.,  which  already 
has  107  acres  in  gripe  vines,  and  is 
clearing  new  land  preparatory  to  a 
larger  output.  Although  grape  growing 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  at  Southern  Pines 
and  along  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  the 
Sand  Hills  country,  its  possibilities  and 
prospects  are  beyond  conjecture.  The 
railroad  company  with  its  customary  en- 
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terprise,  will  begin  next  year  to  run  a 
fruit  train  daily  during  the  season  to 
accommodate  fruit  shippers,  which  will 
not  only  bring  a  reduction  of  the  rates, 
but  enable  shippers  to  get  their  fruit 
into  market  in  perfect  condition. 

Near  Pine  Bluff,  seven  miles  below 
Southern  Pines,  a  wealthy  retired  con- 
gregational minister  from  Connecticut 
recently  purchased  1700  acres  of  land 
and  intends  to  clear  and  plant  the 
greater  part  of  it.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  workmen  now  on  the  place, 
has  already  expended  many  thousands 
of  dollars  on  improvements,  has  growing 
crops    of  corn   and    pea  vines    and    in 


very  sparingly,  a  littfe  less.  It  takes  700 
vines  to  set  an  acre,  and  when  the  vines 
are  trained  on  posts  the  700  posts  can 
be  bought  and  set  for  $25  ;  when  wire 
trellis  is  used  only  225  posts  are  re- 
quired, but  the  wire  makes  the  expense 
about  the  same.  The  cost  of  plowing, 
planting  and  tying  to  stakes  or  trellises 
is  not  over  $7  per  acre.  The  fertilizers 
for  the  first  year  amount  to  $18  per 
acre,  for  the  second  year  $36,  and  for 
each  succeeding  year  about  $40  per 
acre.  Picking,  packing  and  shipping 
a  crate  of  grapes  (24  pounds),  including 
cost  of  crate,  is  27  cents ;  the  freight  to 
New  York  is  55  cents  per  hundred,  and 
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April  planted  a  large  vineyard.  From 
some  of  the  vines  which  he  put  out  on 
the  24th  of  April  last  he  picked  ripe 
grapes  on  August  3.  Within  a  few 
years  he  will  have  one  of  the  most 
productive  fruit  farms  in  the  South, 
where  it  was  thought  the  land  would 
not  produce  beans,  to  make  use  of  a 
popular  New  England  expression. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  growing  and 
the  profit  to  be  derived  trom  grapes,  the 
following  figures  will  be  found  interesting: 
Delawares,  Niagaras  and  Concords  are 
the  only  varieties  set  for  market.  Dela- 
wares cost  $35  per  thousand,  Niagaras 
$20,   and    Concords,   which    are  grown 


commissions  are  8  per  cent,  of  gross 
sales.  A  grape  vineyard  will  yield  the 
second  year,  though  it  is  unwise  to  let  it 
do  so,  as  the  vines  are  always  damaged 
thereby.  The  third  year,  however,  the 
vines  can  readily  be  made  to  bear  three 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  there  is  apparently 
no  good  reason  why  this  cannot  be 
increased  from  year  to  year  until  the 
product  attained  in  New  York  State  and 
Virginia  is  reached. 

Prices  for  early  grapes  vary  some- 
what, but  never  go  below  10  cents  per 
pound  for  good  fruit,  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  Southern  Pines'  grapes  are 
ready  for  market.    The  following  prices 
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received  this  year  by  H.  P.  Bilyeu,  of 
Southern  Pines,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
profits  of  grape  culture  in  the  Pine  Hills 
region  :  First  shipment,  21  %  cents;  sec- 
ond shipment,  20  cents;  third  shipment, 
18  cents;  fourth  shipment,  16  cents;  fifth 
shipment,  15  cents;  last  three  shipments, 
12  cents.  Mr.  Bilyeu  is  the  pioneer  in 
fruit  growing  at  Southern  Pines,  and  as 
he  takes  great  pains  with  his  crop  he 
always  gets  good  prices. 

Another  profitable  crop  is  black- 
berries. Nearly  every  grape  grower 
has  a  patch,  and  usually  makes  enough 
from  it  in  the  spring  to  pay  for  the  labor 
on  his  place  all  summer.  Blackberry 
plants  cost  $8  per  thousand,  and  it 
takes  1500  plants  to  set  out  an  acre. 
The  cost  of  sets,  planting  and  cultiva- 
ting for  the  first  year  does  not  exceed 
$17  per  acre.  They  bear  the  second 
year  very  well,  and  after  that  to  their 
full  capacity.  Picking  costs  one  cent 
per  quart;  crates  of  32  quarts  cost  32 
cents  each,  and  express  to  New  York  is 
86  cents  per  crate.  The  sales  run  from 
22  cents  down  to  12  cents  per  quart  for 
first  class  fruit.  An  average  profit  to  a 
careful  grower  is  $150  per  acre  clear  of 
expenses. 

There  is  a  widely  prevalent  idea  that 
grasses  do  not  do  well  in  the  South. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
Some  forage  and  fodder  grasses  of 
the  greatest  value  not  only  thrive  won- 
derfully in  the  South,  but  some  of  the 
best  varieties  are  indigenous  to  that 
region.  Particularly  in  the  central 
region  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  are 
soil  and  climate  favorable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  hay  and  the  growth  of  fine 
pasturage.  Instead  of  being  confined 
to  a  few  varieties  the  farmer  in  this 
favored  region  has  all  to  choose  from, 
and  there  are  several  of  them  so 
superior  for  stock  raising  to  most  of 
those  that  thrive  in  the  North  that  the 
latter  are  generally  discarded,  although 
they  can  be  grown  as  readily  as  any- 
where else. 

Forty  years  ago  Japan  clover  was 
accidentally  introduced  into  this  country 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  the  seed 
probably  coming  from  the  sweepings  of 
some  foreign  ship,  and  it  has  spread  all 
over  the  South.     It  is  one  of  the  staple 


crops  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
and  can  be  depended  upon  both  as  a 
fertilizer  and  for  feed.  Lucerne,  the 
best  of  meadow  plants,  grows  over  the 
whole  section  from  Norfolk  to  Atlanta. 
Bermuda,  which  for  summer  pasturage 
is  not  surpassed,  is  the  most  common 
grass  to  be  found  on  the  roadsides  of 
the  South,  and  when  it  once  gets  into  a 
field  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extermi- 
nate it.  This  grass  has  a  sweet, 
pleasant  taste,  and  stock  of  all  kinds 
will  leave  everything  else  for  it.  It 
grows  well  on  the  light  soils  and  on 
the  heavy  clay.  The  sun  appears  to 
have  no  effect  upon  it,  and  heat  and 
drought  will  not  burn  the  pastures 
sowed  with  Bermuda.  It  is,  however, 
an  annual  plant  and  dies  with  the  first 
frost,  springing  up  again  in  March  from 
the  seed  which  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 
It  is  a  plant  which  seems  to  have  been 
suited  by  the  hand  of  Providence  for 
this  particular  region,  and  no  stock- 
raiser  need  to  fear  that  his  herd  will  be 
left  without  forage  in  the  summer  when 
once  he  has  sown  Bermuda  in  the  pas- 
ture. When  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  winter  pasturage  the  Bermuda  can 
be  plowed  up  in  October  and  the  field 
sown  to  one  of  the  several  kinds  of 
clover  accessible  to  the  farmer.  Several 
varieties  are  exceedingly  hardy  and 
grow  all  winter,  all  of  which  is  equally 
true  of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  often 
resorted  to  as  a  forage  crop  during  the 
winter  months.  The  next  spring  the 
Bermuda  appears  again  and  covers  the 
field  in  a  few  weeks  with  its  verdant 
and  sweet  foliage.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  keep  perpetual  pasturage,  and  as  it 
is  seldom  necessary  to  stable  domestic 
animals  in  the  South,  except  for  a  short 
time,  the  cost  of  keeping  stock  is  much 
less  than  in  the  Northern  States. 

Among  the  hay-making  grasses  what 
is  known  as  Johnson  grass,  brought 
originally  from  Egypt,  is  most  esteemed 
by  stock-raisers  and  most  hated  by 
cotton  planters.  Its  growth  is  very 
rapid  during  the  early  summer  months, 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  meadow 
to  yield  three  cuttings  before  the 
appearance  of  frost,  each  crop  yielding 
from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  on  fair 
soil.     In  August   lucerne  was  selline  in 
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Raleigh  at  $20.60  per  ton,  red  clover 
brought  $14.20,  and  timothy  was  quoted 
at  $12.40  per  ton,  which  shows  the 
cash  value  of  these  crops  in  mid- 
summer. On  good  soil  lucerne 
produces  from  four  to  six  tons  of  cured 
hay  to  the  acre. 

Last  but  greatest  is  the  cow-pea, 
which  is  not  a  pea  at  all  but  a 
bean.  Very  little  land  too  poor  to 
grow  cow-peas  can  be  found  in  the 
South.  It  is  to  the  South  what  clover 
is  to  the  North,  "only  more  so."  Not 
only  does  it  produce  a  mass  of  vegeta- 
tion greatly  exceeding  that  of  any 
clover,  but  in  improving  humus-lacking 
soils  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  plant. 
Cut  and  cured  at  the  proper  time  the 
cow-pea  makes  hay  worth,  weight  for 
weight  according  to  chemical  analysis, 
more  than  red  clover.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  grasses  and  others 
which  are  available  for  pasturage  or 
hay-making  will  be  found  of  the  great- 
est utility  in  establishing  stock  farms  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  stock 
raised  in  the  South.  Creameries  have 
been  established  at  different  points,  and 
dairying  is  now  one  of  the  established 
industries  in  Virginia  and  States  to  the 
southward.  In  North  Carolina  there 
are  a  number  of  herds  of  high-bred 
cattle,  Ayrshire,  Holstein-Friesian, 
Guernsey  and  Jersey.  Every  Southerner 
loves  a  good  horse,  but  custom,  as  well 
as  ignorance  of  stock-raising,  formerly 
compelled  him  to  depend  mainly  upon 
Kentucky.  At  present  though  many  fine 
animals  are  home-bred.  On  what  is 
known  as  the  Fair  View  farm  near 
Raleigh  has  been  established  a  stable  of 
fine  trotters  by  Capt.  B.  P.  Williamson. 
He  was  the  pioneer  of  horse  breeding 
in  North  Carolina,  and  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  his 
State  to  bring  about  general  improve- 
ment in  horses.  About  eight  years  ago 
he  purchased  350  acres  of  land  a  few 
miles  out  from  Raleigh  and  established 
a  stock  farm.  The  land  had  been 
"exhausted"  by  cotton  raising  and  years 
of  unwise  tillage.  It  was  necessary 
to  improve  the  land,  as  well  as  to  make 
it  a  suitable  home  for  highbred   horses, 


and  it  was  while  subjecting  his  farm  to 
the  best  of  tillage  that  Captain  William- 
son, competing  for  a  $1000  prize, 
actually  raised  12,550  pounds  of  cut 
hay  to  the  acre  on  the  Fair  View  farm. 
He  has  now  several  valuable  stallions  in 
his  herd,  17  brood  mares,  and  his  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  what  Captain  Williamson  has  done 
can  be  indefinitely  repeated  at  other 
points. 

Space  forbids  extended  reference  to 
hop  raising,  which  has  been  introduced 
in  an  experimental  way,  with  promise  of 
ample  success. 

The  castor  bean  is  a  plant  which 
grows  luxuriantly  wherever  cotton  can 
be  produced.  Some  planters  raise 
castor  beans  in  the  rows  of  cotton,  the 
sap  of  this  plant  serving  as  a  virulent 
poison  to  the  cotton  worm  and  other 
insects.  Nearly  all  herb  eating  insects 
and  worms  devour  it  eagerly  although 
it  is  sure  death  to  them.  Recently  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  farmers  have  attempted 
the  growth  of  this  plant  for  the  sake 
of  the  bean,  which  has  a  commercial  value 
in  the  production  of  castor  oil.  A  fair 
yield  is  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  it 
brings  from  $1  to  $2  a  bushel,  the  cost 
of  growing  it  being  less  than  that  of 
cotton.  The  castor  bean  is  a  whole 
season  crop  like  cotton,  being  planted 
in  March  or  April  and  lasting  until  frost. 

The  pecan  also  is  becoming  a  source  of 
profit  in  the  South.  Mr.  A.  M.  Faust  has 
a  pecan  orchard  near  Chester.  He  got 
thirty  pounds  from  a  tree  ten  years  old, 
and  the  yield  increased  until  at  fifteen 
years  they  gave  sixty  pounds.  The 
pecan  grows  slowly,  "but  never  dies." 
A  considerable  period  is  required  before 
it  comes  into  profitable  bearing,  but  an 
orchard  of  pecan  trees  is  a  source  of 
revenue  that  will  last  through  many 
generations  without  involving  trouble  or 
care,  except  that  of  gathering  and  mar- 
keting the  nuts.  The  wild  pecan  trees 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  which  have 
been  supplying  the  market,  are  being 
cut  down  for  the  easier  gathering  of  the 
nuts  or  for  the  timber.  A  few  years 
ago  these  wild  nuts  brought  only  five 
cents  a  pound ;  now  it  is  not  easy  to 
get  them  at  ten.     The  cultivated  nut  is 
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infinitely  better  than  the  wild  variety. 
At  present  there  are  comparatively  few 
trees  of  the  best  varieties  and  their  nuts 
never  reach  the  market,  being  taken 
up  at  fancy  prices  for  seed.  Land  suit- 
able for  pecan  trees  can  be  had  for  $10 
an  acre — in  many  localities  for  much  less. 
Preparing,  planting,  manuring,  cultiva- 
ting and  care  of  trees  for  eight  years,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  bear  profit- 
ably, would  not  equal  the  profits  on 
other  crops  which  could  be  grown  on 
the  land  between  them  for  the  first  five 
years,  after  which  the  orchard,  by  pro- 
tecting the  trees,  could  be  turned  into  a 
pasture  for  sheep  or  cattle.  About 
twenty-seven  trees  to  the  acre  is  the 
proper  number  on  a  good  soil,  making 
them  forty  feet  apart  each  way ;  be- 
tween them  peach  trees  could  be  grown 
which  come  in  bearing  in  three  years 
and  last  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  pecans  will  need  all  the  space. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  growing 
of  a  pecan  orchard  need  entail  no  real 
expense  until  it  is  in  profitable  bearing. 
A  tree  in  Pitt  county,  North  Carolina, 
yielded  250  pounds  at  fourteen  years  old, 
and  a  gentleman  in  Raleigh  has  a  tree 
only  seven  years  old  which  yielded 
twenty-five  pounds. 

A  thirty-year-old  tree  in  North  Caro- 
lina bears  500  pounds  each  year,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  tree  near  New  Or- 
leans which  yields  1000  pounds  a  year. 

The  ease  and  cheapness  with  which 
flowering  bulbs  of  all  sorts  can  be  grown 
in  the  Carolinas,  and  the  large  profit  in 
growing  them  when  the  business  is 
properly  conducted,  has  already  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  Indeed, 
along  the  Carolina  Central  in  Robson 
and  Bladen  counties,  N.  C,  tuberose 
bulbs  have  been  grown  in  large 
quantities  and  with  good  profits  for 
many  years.  But  tuberoses  have 
in  a  measure  gone  out  of  fashion, 
so  that  the  profits  in  raising  them  are 
not  so  great  as  formerly.  However,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  Piedmont  sec- 
tion of  North  and  South  Carolina, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  is  particularly  favorable  for  the 
growing  of  all  kinds  of  bulbous  plants, 
particularly  the  narcissus,  Roman  hya- 
cinth and  gladiolus.     In  Eastern  North 


Carolina,  along  the  Carolina  Central,  are 
the  black  peaty  lands  which  are  the  best 
known  for  lily  and  tuberose  growing. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  leading  florists  of  the  country  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  bulbous  plants, 
has  for  a  number  of  years  urged  the 
commercial  growing  of  all  kinds  of 
bulbous  plants  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Allen's  personal  experience  in  bulb 
growing  in  North  Carolina  has  been  de- 
cidedly favorable.  Some  time  ago 
he  imported  from  France  100,000  lily 
bulbs,  and  they  came  in  such  bad  order 
that  they  were  unfit  to  sell.  He  sent 
them  to  Southern  Pines  to  a  man  who 
had  had  no  previous  experience  in  such 
matters  who  grew  them  one  season. 
The  result  was  astonishing.  After  one 
season's  growth  in  North  Carolina  they 
were  far  better  than  any  imported  from 
Europe,  and  he  has  had  calls  from  his 
customers  ever  since  for  just  such  bulbs. 
A  large  Dutch  grower  of  bulbs  in  Hol- 
land is  already  arranging  to  transfer  his 
business  to  this  country.  He,  like  many 
others  in  Holland,  and  in  fact  all  through 
Europe,  has  made  a  fortune  in  growing 
bulbs,  although  the  land  he  grows  them 
on  is  worth  $3000  per  acre.  The  soil  of 
North  Carolina,  being  equal  to  if  not 
better  than  that  of  Europe,  and  the  cli- 
mate incomparably  superior,  there  should 
be  immense  profits  in  the  business  car- 
ried on  by  intelligent  persons  for  the 
next  score  of  years  at  least. 

Few  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  flower  trade  realize  the  vast 
sums  spent  annually  for  bulbs  of  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  narcissus,  lilies  and  the 
like.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  annually  sent  abroad  to  Europe 
for  these  bulbs,  all  of  which  can  be  better 
and  more  cheaply  grown  in  North  and 
South  Carolina.  The  growing  of  bulbous 
plants  is  not  as  difficult  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, in  fact,  is  quite  as  simple  and  easy 
to  master  as  the  growing  of  any  truck 
crop.  There  is  always  a  ready  cash 
market  for  good  bulbs  of  any  kind,  and 
the  number  of  them  that  can  be  easily 
grown  on  an  acre  is  surprising.  The 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  bulb  crops  will  be  of 
interest : 

Tuberoses,  although   much  lower  in 
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price  than  when  the  craze  for  them  was 
at  its  best,  are  still  in  brisk  demand  at 
$4  per  thousand,  and  50,000  salable 
bulbs  to  the  acre  is  a  good  average 
crop.  North  Carolina  now  raises  about 
2,000,000  of  tuberose  bulbs  each  year. 
It  takes  three  years  to  make  fine  Roman 
hyacinth  bulbs,  but  the  profit  in  them  is 
immense.  The  first  year  250,000  young 
sets  can  be  grown  on  an  acre,  the 
second  year  only  150,000  of  the  young 
bulbs  will  grow  on  an  acre  comfortably, 
and  the  third  year,  when  they  fully 
mature,  it  will  take  an  acre  to  grow 
100,000.  $35  per  acre  per  year  is  a 
liberal  allowance  for  expenses  in  culti- 
vating and  gathering  the  bulbs,  and 
they  would  bring  in  New  York  scarcely 
less  than  $10  per  thousand' — for  the 
present  wholesale  prices  are  from  $18 
to  $20  per  thousand. 

Gladioli  are  even  more  profitable. 
They  are  wonderfully  prolific  in  young 
sets,  and  besides  can  be  grown  to 
maturity  from  seed  in  one  year  in  the 
Carolinas.  Where  some  special  variety 
is  required  they  must  be  propagated 
from  sets,  and  an  idea  of  their  prolific- 
ness  can  be  obtained  from  the  statement 
that  in  the  State  gardens  in  Raleigh 
Prof.  Massey  planted  six  bulbs  one  year 
old,  and  in  one  season  secured  114  good 
bulbs.  Very  beautiful  colors  are  always 
obtained  from  seed  planting,  however, 
the  seed  being  planted  in  February  or 
in  the  fall,  and  in  one  year  an  acre 
planted  in  seed  will  easily  yield  75,000 
bulbs  suitable  for  market  at  $10  per 
thousand.  Fancy  propagated  varieties 
come  higher. 

The  narcissus  is  another  bulb  plant  daily 
growing  in  favor ;  it  is  a  profuse  bloomer 
and  greatly  sought  after  by  florists. 
It  multiplies  wonderfully,  and  500,000 
can  be  grown  to  the  acre.  The  price, 
though  somewhat  lower  per  1000  than 
the  larger  bulbs,  is  more  than  made 
up  in  the  enormous  quantity  grown. 
Freesia  is  another  highly  profitable 
bulb. 

All  the  lilies,  particularly  the  Japa- 
nese varieties,  which  are  the  costliest 
and  most  beautiful,  grow  to  wonderful 
perfection  in  North  Carolina.  Some 
tests  have  been  made  in  growing  them 
around      Raleigh      and     at      Southern 


Pines,  with  results  that  truly  astonished 
the  New  York  dealers.  They  reach  a 
degree  of  size  and  perfection  not 
dreamed  of  in  Europe,  where  most  of 
them  are  now  grown  for  the  markets  of 
the  world;  $1000  per  acre  could  easily 
be  made  growing  lilies  at  present  whole- 
sale prices. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
mystery  in  growing  these  bulbs ;  no 
special  trick  ;  they  grow  like  onions  or 
any  other  root  crop,  subject  to  some 
slight  modifications.  The  chief  requi- 
sites to  success  in  bulb  growing  for  the 
world's  market  is  a  common  sense 
knowledge  of  farming  and  a  willingness 
to  give  the  crop  constant  and  careful 
attention. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Agricultu- 
rist says  of  growing  bulbs  in  North 
Carolina :  "The  South,  being  able  to 
produce  as  good,  if  not  better,  bulbs  in 
one  year  than  the  North  can  in  two,  has 
it  all  in  her  own  hands.  Southern 
growers  are  able  to  sell  tuberose  bulbs 
at  the  same  price  per  1000  as  the  grow- 
ers at  the  North  must  have  per  100  to 
make  the  industry  profitable,  conse- 
quently they  have  secured  nearly  all  the 
business.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  that 
there  should  be  so  wide  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained. It  costs  more  to  keep  the 
bulbs  over  winter  than  it  does  to  grow 
them  a  season ;  besides,  one  year  at  the 
North  will  not  quite  perfect  them,  and 
two  years  is  a  little  too  much ;  conse- 
quently many  bulbs  are  wasted.  At  the 
South,  also,  both  land  and  labor  are 
cheaper  than  at  the  North." 

But  leaving  the  beautiful  and  turning 
again  to  articles  more  necessary  to  life, 
let  us  see  what  this  country  offers  to  the 
truck  grower  in  the  way  of  natural 
resources.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  the  Norfolk  region  and  the 
Eastern  Carolina  country  that  compara- 
tively few  persons  are  aware  that  the 
land  in  many  localities  along  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  is  especially  adapted  to 
raising  staple  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
In  Southampton  and  Nansemond 
counties,  Virginia,  is  a  large  area  of  land 
having  the  peculiar  loamy  soil  on  which 
the  "truckers"  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamp- 
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ton  roads  have  raised  such  abundant 
crops.  It  is  adapted  to  growing  peas, 
beans,  strawberries,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
onions,  turnips,  radishes,  sweet  corn, 
tomatoes,  spinach,  cucumbers,  etc. 
Already  near  Suffolk,  Va.,  on  the  Sea- 
board &  Roanoke  division  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  a  number  of  farmers  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  raising  vege- 
tables with  much  success.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  country  in  the  pine  belt 
in  which  Southern  Pines  is  located  is 
the  readiness  with  which  strawberries 
and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  grown  for 
early  market.  The  sandy  top  soil  has 
below  it  a  stiff  clay  at  a  depth  of  from 


puzzling  to  the  stranger,  but  which  is 
extremely  rich  in  fertilizing  elements. 
Near  Athens,  Ga.,  enough  vegetables 
have  been  raised  to  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  that  this  red  land  makes  excellent 
gardens  when  properly  fertilized. 

Naturally  the  question  of  marketing 
arises.  Growers  from  Raleigh  east 
find  a  ready  sale  of  their  products  at 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  where  such 
enormous  quantities  of  truck  and  fruits 
go  to  New  York  by  rail  and  water,  but 
growers  west  of  Raleigh  can  ship  to  the 
North  either  by  way  of  Richmond  and 
Washington  or  by  Portsmouth.  They 
have    their    choice.     Hence    it    is    that 
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three  to  seven  feet.  This  clay  holds 
the  surface  rainfall  to  such  an  extent 
that  sometimes  water  is  reached  six  feet 
below  the  sandy  surface.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  strawberries  grow 
so  abundantly  and  ripen  so  early  in  the 
season.  Ground  adapted  to  trucking 
purposes  is  to  be  found  along  the  line 
in  Carolina  also  from  Raleigh  to  Wel- 
don,  although  this  section  yields  so 
richly  in  cotton,  corn  and  tobacco  that 
the  native  farmers  have  as  yet  paid  little 
attention  to  vegetable  cultivation.  The 
same  is  true  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  In  the  latter  State  the  pros- 
pector finds  the  heavy  red  clay  soil  so 


strawberries,  for  instance,  from  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  North  Carolina  are  be- 
coming noted  in  the  Washington  mar- 
ket for  their  appearance  early  in  the 
season  and  their  choice  quality.  Dur- 
ing the  season  the  railway  company 
affords  special  facilities  for  shipping 
quickly,  so  that  a  crate  loaded  at  points 
below  Raleigh  by  noon  is  sold  in  mar- 
ket the  next  forenoon. 

And  plenty  of  this  trucking  land  can 
be  bought  in  its  natural  state  to-day  for 
from  $5  to  $25  per  acre,  according  to 
locality. 

The  passenger  on  the  "Atlanta  Spec- 
ial," as  it  flies  along  through  the  Caro- 
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linas,  notes  here  and  there  piles  of  fin- 
ished and  rough  lumber,  sometimes  logs 
fully  three  feet  in  diameter,  ready  to 
ship  on  platform  cars.  The  buzz  of  the 
steam  saw  mill  becomes  a  familiar  sound 
after  he  reaches  Raleigh  on  his  journey 
to  Atlanta.  Sixty  years  ago  the  axe  of 
the  timberman  felled  thousands  of  trees 
in  the  pine  and  hardwood  forests  of  the 
Carolinas,  while  many  were  the  fortunes 
made  by  the  turpentine  operators.  But 
if  much  of  the  timber  skirting  the  rail- 
way has  been  cut,  miles  of  valuable 
land  but  a  short  distance  back  in  the 
country  are  still  awaiting  the  lumber- 
man. The  Carolina  Central  division  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  extending  across 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  from  Wil- 
mington to  Rutherfbrdton,  traverses 
some  of  the  best  timber  country  in  the 
United  States.  One  finds  in  the  forest 
pines  of  the  long  and  short  leaf  variety, 
oak,  spruce,  hemlock,  elm,  walnut, 
birch,  hickory  and  maple.  Between 
Raleigh  and  the  South  Carolina  line 
are  extensive  tracts  of  excellent  pine 
timber  on  the  Atlanta  and  Washington 
route.  In  the  lowei  portion  of  the  State 
towards  Wilmington  are  to  be  found 
several  varieties  of  oak  and  cypress, 
while  in  Western  Carolina  the  fir  and 
hemlock  spruce  abound.  The  yellow 
pine  is  found  throughout  the  Piedmont 
section,  averaging  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  in  height  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter.  Many  of  the  for- 
ests containing  the  species  of  trees 
noted  can  be  reached  by  constructing 
tram  roads  of  four  to  fifteen  miles  in 
length.  The  lumber  industry  has  been 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  the  many 
which  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  fos- 
tered and  encouraged. 

The  Seaboard  system  is  also  favored 
by  having  along  its  route  some  of  the 
most  extensive  beds  of  superior  building 
and  ornamental  stone  in  this  country. 
In  this  respect  North  Carolina  is 
especially  notable.  The  capital  of  the 
State,  Raleigh,  has  in  its  suburbs  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  railway  a  quarry 
containing  a  large  supply  of  light-gray 
granite  of  the  Laurentian  formation, 
exceedingly  durable.  As  a  proof  of  its 
value,  the  capitol  building,  erected  of  it 
fifty  years  ago,  is  as  solid  now  as  the 


year  it  was  completed.  Near  Hender- 
son in  Granville  county  is  a  deposit  of 
granite  especially  adapted  for  street 
paving  which  is  being  operated  exten- 
sively. Dark  gray  granite  of  a  rich 
tint  abounds  in  Alamance  county,  while 
on  the  Carolina  Central  division  is  a 
pink  and  gray  formation  of  the  same 
kind  which  as  yet  has  not  been  devel- 
oped to  any  extent.  In  Anson  county 
on  the  same  road  is  one  of  the  best 
brownstone  beds  in  the  country.  It 
has  been  quarried  on  a  large  scale  and 
its  architectural  value  is  shown  by  its 
use  in  many  of  the  principal  buildings 
in  Southern  cities.  In  Chatham  and 
Moore  counties,  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Raleigh  &  Augusta  division,  more 
brownstone  exists  of  a  superior  quality 
and  durability.  Two  large  quarries  of 
this  stone  are  being  worked  near  San- 
ford,  N.  C,  and  a  large  amount  of  out- 
side capital  has  been  invested  in  them. 
Limestone  and  slate  are  other  forma- 
tions of  much  value  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh. 

Few  railway  systems  in  this  country 
present  more  opportunities  to  the  manu- 
facturer than  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
owing  to  the  water  powers  on  or  adjacent 
to  its  several  divisions.  Beginning  with 
the  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  at  Weldon  on 
the  Roanoke  river  is  an  excellent  power 
site,  including  a  hydraulic  canal  seven 
miles  long  with  twenty  feet  fall.  Two 
factories  are  now  completed  at  this  point, 
but  several  more  sites  are  still  vacant. 
Four  miles  above,  at  the  "Great  Falls  of 
the  Roanoke,"  is  one  of  the  best  mill 
sites  in  the  country.  A  company  of 
New  York  and  Virginia  capitalists  have 
constructed  another  power  canal  for 
operating  a  cotton  mill,  hosiery  mill  and 
cotton  oil  mill  which  they  purpose  con- 
structing. The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is 
but  three  miles  from  this  place.  Another 
excellent  power  site  is  at  Lockville  in 
Chatham  county,  where  two  dams  give 
a  fall  of  forty-two  feet,  or  nearly  6000 
horse-power.  This  is  a  very  advan- 
tageous spot  for  manufacturing  of  any 
kind,  as  the  town  is  directly  on  the  rail- 
road. Other  sites  of  this  character  are 
at  Shaddock's  creek  on  the  Raleigh  & 
Augusta,  on  Little  river  also  near  Ham- 
let and   Aberdeen,   N.  C,  and    on  the 
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Catawba  river  near  Mount  Holly  ;  the 
power  at  this  point  is  ample  for  several 
large  plants.  The  last  named  is  on  the 
Carolina  Central,  which  has  several  others 
near  it.  On  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Central  may  be  found  powers  at  Gum 
Swamp,  near  Moxton,  near  Alma,  and 
near  Lumberton. 

The  Georgia,  Carolina  &  Northern 
division  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  passes 
through  one  of  the  best  sections  for 
affording  power  to  be  found  in  America. 
At  over  sixty  points  the  streams  have 
sufficient  fall  to  furnish  from  10  to  io,ooo 
horse-power.  Many  of  these  sites  are 
unoccupied,  while  at  others  the  head  of 
water  could  be  easily  doubled  and 
trebled  by  building  a  higher  dam.  At 
Calhoun  Falls,  S.  C,  on  the  Savannah 
river,  engineers  estimate  that  over  10,000 
horse-power  can  easily  be  secured.  At 
Gloster  shoals,  on  the  same  river,  there 
is  a  vacant  site  which  would  easily  fur- 
nish 200  to  300  horse-power  at  a  nominal 


expense.  At  two  places  on  the  North 
Broad  river  factories  requiring  500 
horse-power  each  could  secure  ample 
power,  while  at  Tallasee  shoals  over  1000 
horse-power,  now  unused,  was  obtained 
for  a  flour  mill  several  years  ago.  A 
majority  of  these  sites  are  close  to  the 
railroad,  and  can  be  reached  by  the 
construction  of  a  short  spur. 

The  stranger  who  comes  into  any 
part  of  the  area  described  in  this  article 
will  receive  a  hospitable  welcome.  The 
social  conditions  are  as  good  as  exist 
anywhere  in  this  country.  The  people 
are  intelligent,  refined  and  educated. 
There  are  good  church  and  school  fa- 
cilities. Besides  the  public  schools  in 
all  the  country  districts,  in  nearly  all  the 
large  towns  between  Norfolk  and  Atlanta 
there  are  admirably  conducted  high 
schools  and  academies  for  both  sexes. 
Norfolk,  Raleigh  and  Atlanta  are  noted 
educational  centres. 
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By  Arnot   Chester. 


I. 


"Ah,  could  some  fay  the  giftie  gi' us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  !" 

It  seems  paradoxical,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  in  one  way  familiarity 
makes  it  harder,  not  eaiser,  to  describe 
an  object.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  dis- 
cover the  salient  points  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  :  to  see  just  wherein  the 
surroundings  that  are  perfectly  familiar 
to  ourselves  differ  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  To  view  our  own 
home-life,  in  short  from  the  strangers 
standpoint.  Yet  this  is  what  I  must 
attempt  to  do  if  I  would  sketch  pen- 
pictures  of  Carolina. 

Having  stated  the  difficulty  by  way 
of  preface,  as  it  were,  hoping  thereby 
in  some  degree  to  gain  excuse  for  antici- 
pated shortcomings,  let  me  begin  by 
saying  that  whether  for  weal  or  woe, 
the  South  Carolina  of  the  past  was 
marked  by  one  feature  peculiar  to 
itself.  In  politics  a  unit,  socially  con- 
sidered a  very  broad  and  a  very  deep 
line  of  demarcation,  divided  the  State 
into  two  distinct  sections,  separating 
those  of  its  people  who  dwelt  in  the 
region  of  "tide-water,"  as  it  was  called, 
from  their  fellows  who  dwelt  in  the 
interior. 

To  "natives"  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  felt  to  be  composed  of  two 
most  dissimilar  and  very  incongruous 
"halves."  Indeed  in  many  respects  the 
inhabitants  of  these  "halves"  differed 
as  widely  as  though  they  had  not 
originally  sprung  from  a  common  stock. 
In  manners,  in  habits,  above  all  in 
speech,  they  could  never  be  taken  (or 
mistaken  rather)  the  one  for  the  other. 
Low  country  intonations  and  inflections, 
marking  alike  the  language  of  the  edu- 
cated coast  whites  and  the  "gulla"  (as 
the  negro  patois  is  called)  of  the  coast 
negroes. 

As  a  rule,  the  wealth  and  refinement 


of  the  State  were  to  be  found  along  the 
seaboard.  The  relay  the  large  planta- 
tions whose  golden  rice  and  silky  long- 
stapled  cotton  yielded  their  owners, 
what  was  considered  in  those  days  and 
in  those  parts,  a  princely  income.  In 
the  interior  the  plantations  were  gener- 
ally smaller  and  the  people  were  "farm- 
ers" not  "planters."  This  distinction  in 
Carolina  meaning  that  they  cultivated 
crops  of  various  kinds  instead  of  devot- 
ing themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  single  staple. 

As  far  as  the  distinctions  of  wealth 
and  cultivation  between  "up  country" 
and  "low  country"  are  concerned,  these 
have  pretty  much  passed  away ;  but  it 
will  take  generations  before  the  State 
can  become  a  homogeneous  whole  as 
regards  the  sectional  instincts  and  pecu- 
liarities of  its  people. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  social 
conditions  in  South  Carolina  were 
unique,  distinguishing  it  both  from 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  which  two  States 
(especially  the  latter)  it  resembled  more 
closely  in  many  respects  than  any  others 
in  the  Union.  But  in  Georgia  the  sea- 
board bore  such  a  small  proportion  to 
the  interior  that  its  influence  could  not 
be  a  very  powerful  factor  in  the  general 
equation.  While  in  Virginia  the  differ- 
ence in  climate  produced  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  life  of  its  "country 
gentry,"  many  of  the  Virginia  planters 
made  their  plantations  their  "home"  the 
year  round,  whereas  the  Carolina  plant- 
ers were  accustomed  to  leave  their  planta- 
tions in  summer  and  resort  either  to  small 
settlements  in  the  pine  woods  and  along 
the  seashore  or  to  come  to  Charleston. 
This  most  of  them  did,  and  so  it 
naturally  came  about  that  to  the  people 
of  this  section  (the  "low  country") 
Charleston  was  "the  State."  From  it 
radiated  influences  which  at  once  mould- 
ed and  governed  the  surrounding  coun- 
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try.  It  was  provincial — intensely  pro- 
vincial— but  with  what  one  might  call  a 
cosmopolitan  provincialism,  since  its 
manners  and  customs  were  those  of  its 
European  ancestry  rather  than  those  of 
its  geographical  neighbors. 

Its  unwritten  social  code  was  a  very 
stringent  one,  yet  in  some  respects  it 
was  as  arbitrary  as  it  was  stringent. 
Within  the  charmed  circle  some  were 
allowed  to  enter  who  seemed  to  have 
no  better  title  to  the  privilege  than 
others  who  were  rigorously  excluded. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  tone  of  society 
was  distinctly  aristocratic  and  conserva- 
tive. Nor  is  it  possible  to  speak  of 
Charleston  society  without  mentioning 
the  Huguenot  element,  which  entered 
into  it  so  largely,  and  no  doubt  imparted 
a  certain  degree  of  its  native  French 
ease  and  grace  to  the  manners  on  which 
Charlestonians  prided  themselves. 

With  regard  to  denominational  dis- 
tinctions, "society"  was  altogether  Epis- 
copalian, with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  families  of  Huguenot  descent,  who 
held  to  their  original  form  of  worship. 

To  portray  life  in  Carolina  without 
introducing  the  negro  would  be  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  strolling  actors,  who 
advertised  that  they  "would  perform 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
Hamlet  omitted."  Plantation  life,  how- 
ever, is  too  fertile  a  theme  to  be  entered 
upon  at  the  close  of  an  article.  1  shall, 
therefore,  reserve  it  for  another  chapter, 
and  end  the  present  with  what  I  trust  is 
not  an  unwarrantable  adaptation  of  the 
quotation  at  the  head  of  my  page  ? — 

"Ah,  could  some  fay  to  'others'  gi'  " 
The  gift  to  see  us  as  we  see  ! 

II. 

PLANTATION    LIFE    OF    1S92. 

In  the  Forum  there  was  some  time 
ago  an  article  by  Rev.  H.  R.  Carroll: 
"The  Religious  Progress  of  the  Negro," 
the  drift  of  which  goes  to  show  that  only 
since  emancipation  have  the  negroes 
been  provided  with  religious  instruction. 
The  Northern  missionaries  who  came  to 
the  South  immediately  after  the  civil 
war,  it  is  stated,  found  the  negro  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  heathenism. 

As    I    have   already    said,    in    these 


sketches  I  undertake  to  speak  only  "of 
that  whereof  I  know" — my  own  sec- 
tion— but  in  that  section  the  condition 
of  things  was  certainly  a  very  different 
one  from  that  implied  in  this  article. 

So  far  from  neglecting  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  negroes,  the  large 
planters  of  a  district  would  all  combine, 
and  pay  a  sufficiently  large  salary  to 
enable  a  clergyman  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  missionary  work  on  their 
several  plantations.  Chapels  were  erected 
at  convenient  distances  and  services  were 
regularly  held. 

As  most  of  the  negroes  preferred  the 
Methodist  denomination,  they  were 
allowed  to  have  their  class-leaders  and 
hold  their  own  special  services  as  often 
as  they  desired.  No  compulsion  what- 
ever was  put  upon  them.  But  regularly 
once  a  week  the  chapel  was  opened  and 
they  willingly  assembled  to  participate 
in  the  services  held  by  the  Episcopal 
clergyman.  By  him  the  children  were 
baptized  and  couples  united  in  marriage. 
Once  a  year  the  Bishop  visited  the 
plantations  to  administer  the  rite  of 
Confirmation  to  those  who  desired  it ; 
and  the  communion  was  celebrated 
regularly  once  a  month.  These  I  know 
to   be  facts. 

Now  for  another  phase  of  plantation 
life.  Exceptions  will  be  found  to  all 
rules,  and  I  dare  not  say  that  cruelty 
and  oppression  were  unknown  in  the 
low  country  of  South  Carolina ;  but  I 
do  dare  to  say  that  on  the  whole  the 
negroes  were  a  well-treated,  well- cared' 
for,  happy  class  of  people.  On  many 
of  the  plantations  the  system  of  "task- 
work" was  in  vogue.  A  certain  amount 
of  work  was  appointed  each  negro  every 
day  (Sundays,  of  course,  always  ex- 
cepted )  and  when  that  work  was  done, 
however  early  in  the  day  it  might  be, 
the  negro  was  free  until  the  next  day 
came.  At  certain  seasons,  like  planting 
and  harvest  time,  when  there  was  a 
press  of  work,  a  different  arrangement 
would  be  made,  but  ordinarily  this  was 
the  plan  pursued. 

Each  well-appointed  plantation  had 
its. hospital  and  its  "children's  house," 
as  it  was  called  in  those  days  ;  a  "day 
nursery"  we  should  call  it  now,  where 
all  the  children,  young  and   old,  were 
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collected  and  left  under  the  charge  of  a 
competent  old  nurse  while  the  mothers 
were  at  work. 

The  negro  houses  were  small  one- 
story  cottages,  not  luxurious  dwellings 
certainly,  but  substantially  built  and 
weather-tight,  with  windows  for  ventila- 
tion and  great  open  fire-places  to  delight 
the  negro  heart.  Each  had  its  little 
garden  plat  attached,  where  fruit  and 
vegetables  might  be  raised,  and  any 
negro  who  was  thrifty  enough  owned 
his  cow,  his  pigs  and  his  poultry.  All 
these  things  were  his  own  absolute 
property  and  were  sometimes  bought 
by  his  master,  but  never  taken  as  his 
right.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
there  was  always  a  "harvest  treat"  to 
compensate  for  the  extra  labor  required 
for  the  ingathering  of  the  crop.  And 
at  Christmas  time  there  were  three  days 
of  jollying,  during  which  fiddles  were 
scraping  and  sticks  thumping  pretty 
much  night  and  day. 

The  characteristics  of  the  negro  race 
have  been  described  so  often  and  by 
pens  so  much  abler  than  mine  that  it  is 
useless  for  me  to  attempt  the  task. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  who  have 
studied  this  people  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  life-long  acquaintance  are  convinced 
that  the  negro  is  not  a  white  man  with 
a  black  skin. 

Their  virtues  are  patent.  They  are 
kind-hearted,  open-handed,  not  vindic- 
tive, and  capable  of  strong  attachments. 
And  I  honestly  believe  that  gratitude  in 
its  modern  meaning — a  strong  sense  of 
favors  to  come — is  less  common  among 
them  than  among  the  whites.  But  what 
I  may  term  the  science  of  applied  ethics 
is  entirely  unknown  to  them.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  an  utter  lack  of  the 


power  to  grasp  moral  principles,  which 
is,  I  believe,  a  racial  peculiarity.  With 
regard  to  lesser  traits,  the  negroes  are  a 
dirty,  lazy,  improvident  people  ;  they  are 
also  light-hearted,  good-natured  and 
naturally  polite.  Occasionally  their 
idea  of  good  manners  leads  to  rather 
whimsical  results,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
colored  couple,  Jimmy  and  Minnie  by 
name,  who,  out  of  deference  to  the 
white  clergyman  marrying  them,  went 
through  the  marriage  service  thus:  "I 
sir,  Jimmy  sir,  take  thee,  Minnie,  sir," 
&c,  &c.  I  have  spoken  of  the  plantation 
negroes ;  a  few  words  of  their  masters 
and  I  have  done. 

They  were  a  primitive  people,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  sense  of  holding  most 
tenaciously  to  the  opinions  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  bygone  age ;  neither  were 
they  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
many  labor-saving  inventions  in  use  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 
primitive  virtues  flourished  among 
them — truth,  honesty,  generosity  and 
courage.  There  were  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  as  a  rule  a  planter's  word 
was  "as  good  as  his  bond"  and  the  tone 
of  public  morals  was  pure  and  high. 
The  bare  fact,  that  among  these  men  as 
a  class,  money  was  held  subordinate  to 
honor  speaks  volumes.  Of  "trade" 
they  had  a  holy  horror.  Though  they 
recognized  distinctions,  holding  with 
Cicero,  that  while  the  retail  trader  was 
"unmitigatedly  base,"  the  wholesale 
trader  might  be  considered  "miti- 
gatedly"    so. 

In  short,  in  its  virtues  and  prejudices 
alike,  South  Carolina  plantation  life  was 
an  anachronism — a  fragment  of  feudal 
times  projected  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

(to  be  continued.) 


NORTH    CAROLINA    PINE. 


By   Frank  A.  Heywood. 


For  general  usefulness,  North  Carolina 
pine  ranks  above  all  other  woods.  It 
exists  in  a  belt  running  from  the  James 
river  in  Virginia  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  South  Carolina.  This  belt  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  fifteen  princi- 
pal rivers  and  bounded  by  the  five 
great  sounds  of  North  Carolina  ;  a  vast 
quantity  of  this  lumber  is'  now  finding 
its  way  to  the  world's  markets,  and 
builders  from  all  sections  are  casting 
their  eyes  in  that  direction  for  the  lum- 
ber which  can  be  used  for  almost  any- 
thing. The  North  Carolina  forests  have 
been  pretty  thoroughly  opened  during 
the  past  ten  years  and  the  increased 
prosperity  of  that  section  has  neces- 
sarily followed.  Every  year  witnesses 
an  increased  demand  for  the  timber. 
As  all  resources  of  the  South  are  be- 
coming better  known,  the  value  of  North 
Carolina  pine  is  becoming  more  generally 
appreciated,  and  is  commending  itself 
more  and  more  to  practical  builders  as 
a  wood  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
especially  to  the  poor  man,  for  North 
Carolina  pine  is  cheap  beyond  compare, 
whether  it  be  used  for  framing,  sheath- 
ing or  interior  finish. 

Eastward  from  the  Carolina  mountains 
the  pine  forests  run  down  to  the  sea. 
The  rolling  sandy  soil  is  patched  with 
grass,  pine  needles  and  tassels,  and  here 
and  there  cluster  great  masses  of  juniper. 
The  logging  roads  terminate  in  dense 
jungles,  where  gray  hanging  moss  fes- 
toons their  branches.  At  intervals  lie 
vast  swamps  of  cypress.  Then  there 
are  rivers  as  smooth  as  glass  under  the 
gray  haze,  with  stray  logs  swinging 
lazily  in  the  current.  The  shores  are 
lined  with  immense  logs,  stretching  in 
either  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  They  are  numbered  by  the 
thousand,  and  one  may  ramble  along 
the  causeway  dry-shod  for  miles.     The 


logs  are  chained  together  in  rafts. 
Negro  crews  flit  about  picturesquely, 
flourishing  hooks  and  saws  and  brand- 
ing irons,  and  proclaiming  measure- 
ments in  sing-song  tones.  New  rafts 
come  floating  down  from  the  forests. 
Steam  tugs  puff  and  cough  and  move 
off"  through  the  rivers  and  sounds  to 
the  waiting  mills. 

The  North  Carolina  pine  trade  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  curiosities  of  commerce. 
Ten  years  ago  this  was  a  despised  wood. 
Now  it  is  being  shipped  to  all  sections. 
It  is  used  somewhat  in  ship-building. 
Northern  railroads  use  it  for  sheathing 
depots  and  freight  cars.  Large  ship- 
ments are  even  being  sent  to  Europe. 
Shipments  are  being  unloaded  in  the 
ports  of  Greece.  Cuba  is  also  taking 
large  shiploads.  But  the  greater  quan- 
tity is  sold  in  New  England  and  the 
sections  surrounding  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington. 
Over  two  hundred  million  feet  are  sold 
in  Philadelphia  annually.  New  York 
and  Baltimore  take  about  four  hundred 
million.  New  England  uses  the  same 
amount  as  Baltimore,  and  Washington 
about  half  as  much.  In  these  sections 
North  Carolina  pine  has  become  one  of 
the  high- class  merchantable  lumbers. 
In  framing  dimension  it  is  exclusively 
employed,  and  an  enormous  cutting  off  of 
demand  for  spruce,  white  and  Norway 
pine  has  resulted.  In  sheathing,  there 
is  no  wood  which  can  compete  with  it, 
and  for  interior  finish  it  is  being  used  in 
many  public  buildings. 

North  Carolina  pine,  while  standing 
in  the  forests,  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  straight  trunk  and  conical  head.  It 
is  fine  grained  and  very  durable.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet.  Over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mills  are  cutting 
it  and  history  shows  that  all  this  de- 
velopment has  taken  place  since  1866. 
At    present    North    Carolina    pine    has 
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assumed  an  importance  which  few  can 
realize  without  reading  a  few  figures. 
The  cut  of  1887  was  four  hundred  and 
fifty  million  feet,  that  of  1890  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  million  feet.  In  1892 
and  also  in  1893  nearly  one  billion  feet 
of  North  Carolina  pine  found  a  waiting 
market.  When  the  fact  is  stated  that 
one  billion  feet  of  lumber  requires  100,- 
000  freight  cars  of  10,000  feet  each,  or 
10,000  vessels  of  200  tons  each  to  carry 
it  away,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  popularity  of  North  Carolina  pine. 

The  150  mills  cutting  North  Carolina 
pine,  and  the  forestal  industries  con- 
nected with  them,  employ  over  15,000 
men,  and  their  pay  rolls  exceed  $6,000,- 
000  annually.  They  pay  the  transpor- 
tation companies  over  $2,000,000  each 
year  for  delivering  the  manufactured 
product,  and  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  with  the  merchants  of  the 
section.  Some  of  the  larger  companies 
own  one  or  more  railroads,  and  the  ton- 
nage of  a  number  of  dividend-paying 
railroads  is  largely  made  up  of  North 
Carolina  pine. 

Lumbering  in  North  Carolina  forests 
is  novel  and  interesting,  but  is  much 
simpler  than  that  practiced  in  the  North- 
ern States.  The  forests  are  networked 
by  railroads  and  deep  streams,  and  oxen 
or  mules  perform  the  "  skidding," 
"breaking"  and  "sacking."  In  Northern 
forests  it  is  necessary  to  depend  on 
spring  freshets  to  float  the  logs,  and  in 
some  instances  dams  have  to  be  erected 
to  reinforce  the  streams.  Often  while 
making  turns  in  the  shallow,  narrow 
and  swift  Northern  streams  the  masses 
of  logs  crowd  so  closely  on  one  another 
they  fill  the  entire  space  between  the 
shores  and  form  a  vast  wedge,  which, 
until  it  is  broken,  prevents  further  prog- 
ress of  the  logs.  To  break  this  jam  re- 
quires skill,  hardihood  and  work  of  the 
most  laborious  character.  Another  fre- 
quent and  laborious  part  of  the  Northern 


"drive"  is  "sacking."  This  takes  place 
when  the  log  has  been  thrown  up  and 
lodged  on  the  shore.  To  get  them  back 
again  the  log  has  to  be  absolutely  car- 
ried by  men  back  to  the  river.  This  is 
absolutely  done  away  with  in  North 
Carolina,  for  the  rivers  are  of  such  depth 
and  character  the  logs  simply  have  to 
be  rafted,  and  are  then  dragged  off  to 
the  mills  by  steam  tugs  ;  or,  if  the  for- 
ests are  not  convenient  to  water  courses, 
the  logs  are  loaded  on  the  cars  and 
shipped  to  the  mills. 

He  who  would  account  himself  a 
traveler  must  see  the  great  Southern 
forests  and  their  attendant  industries, 
and  no  man  has  seen  them  until  he  has 
visited  the  forests  of  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  pine  has  of  late  years 
burst  upon  the  world  as  the  poor  man's 
wood,  and  the  world  should  see  as 
much  of  its  benefactor  as  possible. 
These  points  are  inviting  fields  for  in- 
quiry, analogy  and  contrast,  as  well  as 
for  the  careless  observation  of  anyone 
interested  in  lumber  and  its  uses.  The 
interior  of  the  huge  North  Carolina 
mills  broadens  into  a  wonderland.  It 
shapes  itself  into  a  twilight  island  of 
mysteries,  into  a  laboratory  where 
alchemists  practice  magic.  The  mills 
seem  to  be  all  confusion,  but  harmony 
is  wooed  form  discord,  and  order  is 
founded  on  chaos.  All  is  noise  and 
tangled  motion  and  shiny  steel  and 
piney  smells.  Gang  saws  are  destroying 
a  log  a  minute,  link  belts  wriggle 
forward  from  the  saws  to  the  dry  kilns 
with  loads  of  fragrant  boards,  band 
saws  whirl  and  whirl  and  whirl  inces- 
santly, and  huge  "circulars"  grind  out 
symphonies  in  steam  and  wood  and 
steel.  Lumber  mills  are  indeed  magic 
domains,  and  one  may  wonder  at  the 
genius  which  has  chained  forces  so  that 
one  company  can  convert  a  small  forest 
into  material  for  a  hundred  houses  in  a 
single  day. 
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Well   Satisfied  with   Hississippi. 

Lott  Walker,  Lockhart  Station, 
Miss. — My  farm  is  located  in  Lauder- 
dale County,  Miss.,  two  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Lockhart  Station,  Mobile 
&  Ohio  R.  R.  I  have  been  here  four 
years. 

I  have  about  ioo  acres  of  land  in 
cultivation.  I  have  434  acres  in  all. 
Our  lands  are  not  so  productive  as  the 
prairies  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State,  nor  the  alluvial  lands  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  but  here  we  make  all 
we  can* gather;  have  good  water,  good 
health,  plenty  of  fire  wood,  good  society, 
churches  and  schools  in  close  proximity, 
fine  railroad  and  shipping  facilities. 
These  are  among  the  reasons  why  I 
prefer  this  immediate  country  to  any 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of.  My 
farm  is  situated  on  a  small  creek,  nearly 
all  level,  with  a  light  mulatto  soil  with 
clay  subsoil.  Some  of  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  fifty  years  and  still  produces 
good  crops. 

We  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  abundance  except  those  that 
are  grown  only  in  the  tropics.  I  have 
never  raised  any  fruits  or  vegetables  for 
sale,  consequently  I  have  no  idea  how 
much  one  acre  would  produce,  but  some 
of  my  neighbors  have  tried  it  on  a 
small  scale,  and  from  what  I  can  hear 
from  them  it  seems  to  be  very  profitable. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest 
stock  raising  countries  in  the  world. 
Most  all  of  the  farmers  of  this  sec- 
tion   are    raising     their    own      horses, 


mules  and  hogs,  and  a  great  many 
cattle.  Cattle  live  on  the  commons 
nine  months  in  the  year  and  are 
then  turned  into  the  fields  and  live 
through  the  winter  on  grass,  cane  and 
reed  that  grows  spontaneously  upon  the 
creeks  and  branches.  Hogs,  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  are  fed 
enough  to  keep  them  gentle ;  they 
get  fat  in  the  fall  upon  acorns, 
hickory  nuts  and  beech  mast ;  they 
are  then  turned  in  the  fields  to  eat 
the  peas  we  plant  in  our  corn  at  the 
last  plowing.  I  have  nine  to  kill  that 
have  scarcely  cost  me  anything. 

We  raise  here  principally  corn,  cotton, 
oats,  peas,  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum, 
sugar-cane,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
for  family  uses. 

I  will  now  give  you  an  average  esti- 
mate of  the  above  named  crops  per 
acre.  Corn  from  10  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  some  exceptional  yields  of  75  to 
100  per  acre  where  the  land  is  highly  fer- 
tilized. Cotton  from  500  to  1500  pounds 
of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  Oats,  from  10 
to  40  bushels  per  acre.  Sweet  potatoes 
from  75  to  250  bushels  per  acre. 
Sugar-cane  from  300  to  500  gallons  per 
acre.  Sorghum  from  75  to  150  gallons 
per  acre.  The  above  estimate  is  the 
yield  of  white  labor. 

We  use  fertilizers  from  the  barn 
yards,  phosphate,  cotton  seed  and 
cotton -seed  meal,  when  we  use  any,  but 
the  majority  of  our  farmers  do  not  use 
any. 

There    have   been   some    of  the   so- 
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called  fine  grasses  planted  here,  but 
they  proved  to  be  far  inferior  to  the 
native  grasses.  We  have  the  carpet 
grass,  which  is  the  finest  grass  I  ever 
saw  for  grazing  purposes.  The  crab 
grass  is  the  best  for  hay ;  it  will  grow 
three  feet  high  on  good  land.  Last 
year  I  cut  6000  pounds  on  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  where  I  had  raised  thirty-five 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  they  both 
come  up  in  the  spring  and  die  down  in 
the  winter.  Clover  grows  all  over  crea- 
tion. We  plow  from  two  to  four  inches 
deep,  use  single  plows  and  rarely  break 
the  same  land  twice  before  planting. 
We  do  not  use  machinery  or  harrows,  as 
the  land  pulverizes  nicely  with  the  plow. 

We  have  a  splendid  system  of  free 
schools.  The  schoolhouses  are  located 
by  law  two  to  the  township  or  one  for 
every  three  miles  square,  so  a  man 
cannot  possibly  live  over  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  a  free  school.  Teachers 
have  to  stand  a  rigid  examination  before 
they  are  allowed  to  teach.  There  is 
one  high  school  within  three  and  one- 
half  miles  of  where  I  live.  Another  is 
twelve  miles,  and  three  others  in  the 
city  of  Meridian.  Meridian,  where  we 
market  our  produce,  has  a  population  of 
15,000.  Churches  are  in  close  proxim- 
ity, consisting  principally  of  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Presbyterians.  There 
are  Catholics,  Episcopalians  and  others 
in  our  towns. 

Our  politics  are  principally  Populists 
and  Democrats,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Republicans. 

Our  country  is  well  watered,  having 
streams  of  water  running  in  every 
direction.  The  rainfall  is  from  50  to  65 
inches  per  year. 

Our  climate  is  pleasant,  the  average 
temperature  in  the  heat  of  summer  80 
degrees,  in  the  winter  45  degrees.  By 
consulting  statistics  you  will  see  that 
our  summers  are  not  so  oppressive  as 
they  are  in  New  York  State.  A  case  of 
sunstroke  is  of  rare  occurrence.  I  have 
never  seen  a  case  of  it  here.  It  rarely- 
ever  snows  here.  We  can  work  in  the 
fields  twelve  months  in  the  year,  but  do 
not  work  more  than  six.  People  can 
live  here  cheaper  than  anywhere  I  know 
of.  When  we  try  we  have  vegetables 
twelve   months    in   the   year ;     turnips, 


collards,  mustard  and  cabbage  in  the 
winter,  and  a  second  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes  in  the  fall. 

There  is  a  steam  mill  within  one-half 
a  mile  of  where  I  live,  where  lumber 
can  be  bought  from  60  to  90  cents  per 
100  feet,  and  can  be  shipped  for  a  little 
less.  Labor  is  abundant  and  cheap ; 
good  hands  can  be  had  by  the  month 
from  $7  to  $9,  day  labor  fifty  cents 
per  day. 

I  think  truck  farming  and  stock 
raising  are  destined  to  come  to  the  front 
in  this  section,  our  climate  and  soil 
being  especially  adapted  to  it ;  besides, 
we  have  the  very  best  shipping  facilities, 
four  different  railroads  run  through  this 
section,  all  running  fast  vegetable  trains 
that  put  us  in  six  hours  of  New  Orleans, 
Mobile,  Birmingham  and  only  a  few 
hours  longer  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  other  Northern  markets. 

Unimproved  lands  can  be  bought 
here  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  acre ; 
improved  lands  from  $3.00  to  $10.00 
per  acre.  Our  taxation,  including  State 
and  county,  is  $11  per  $1000. 

A  Locality  with  Great  Attractions  and 
Capabilities. 

W.  H.  D.  Wager,  Matthews,  N.  C— 
I  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
moved  to  Union  county,  N.  C,  in  1867, 
about  eight  miles  east  of  this  place.  In 
November,  1879,  I  came  to  Matthews, 
and  am  now  so  thoroughly  identified 
with  this  section  that  I  have  almost  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  born  in 
old  North  Carolina.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  be  treated  with 
greater  kindness  than  I  have  been  made 
the  recipient  of. 

The  climate  here  is  almost  unsur- 
passed for  its  mildness  and  healthfulness. 
Mecklingburgh  county  lies  in  the  Pied- 
mont belt  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
about  200  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  is  about  800  feet  above  sea  level. 
Its  perfect  drainage  adds  to  its  health- 
fulness  and  it  is  not  very  far  from  the 
mountains.  Many  mineral  springs  are 
found  here,  while  the  climate  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  Northern  Florida  in 
winter  and  in  summer  it  seldom  goes 
over  ninety  degrees. 

This  is  a  great  farming  country.     Al- 
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most  any  crop  can  be  grown  here.  Tobac- 
co in  this  immediate  section  is  very  good, 
it  being  a  red  clay  soil,  but  within  two 
miles  of  Matthews  begins  the  sandy  soil 
which  produces  the  very  finest  tobacco. 

Land  here  is  very  cheap,  being  valued 
at  about  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  what 
it  is  North.  We  raise  large  crops  of 
cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  pota- 
toes, peanuts  and  garden  vegetables. 
Rice  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in 
the  swamps.  Fruits  of  almost  every 
kind  are  grown.  Strawberries  and  black- 
berries grow  in  great  profusion  and 
flowers  bloom  the  year  around.  Mat- 
thews is  on  the  Carolina  Central  railroad, 
a  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
and  we  have  a  telegraph,  express  and 
postoffice. 

We  have  a  ready  market  for  all  our 
produce.  Garden  vegetables  and  early 
fruit  are  raised  and  shipped  to  the 
Northern  market.  Farm  labor  is  cheap 
and  abundant. 

As  to  religion,  I  will  say  that  piety  is 
one  thing  of  which  our  country  can 
boast.  We  have  two  good  schools.  I 
think  our  people  are  unsurpassed  for 
hospitality.  Worth  is  always  recognized. 
We  have  many  minerals  here.  Among 
them  gold  ore  of  fine  quality  and  great 
quantity,  iron,  coal,  mica,  and  many 
granite,  marble  and  rock  quarries. 

There  are  great  manufacturing  facili- 
ties in  this  country,  especially  for  cotton 
and  canning  factories. 

A  German  in  South  Missouri. 

George  Rever,  Montier,  Shannon 
County,  Mo. — I  came  from  Germany  in 
the  spring  of  1875  and  settled  in  Tay- 
lorville,  Christian  county,  111.  I  worked 
hard  and  rented  year  in  and  year  out 
for  fifteen  years,  but  by  the  time  I  got 
ready  to  buy  a  farm  the  land  was  too 
high  in  price  for  even  a  "Dutchman," 
so  four  years  ago  I  moved  out  here  and 
located  within  a  mile  of  Montier  and 
bought  sixty-five  acres  of  land  on  a 
branch  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
&  Memphis  railroad,  known  as  the 
Crescent  River  Road.  Am  proud  to 
say  my  farm  is  paid  for,  I  have  a  com- 
fortable house  and  out  buildings,  a  good 
drove  of  hogs  running  on  the  free 
range,    some    cattle,   a    team    of   work 


horses  and  a  young  orchard,  in  which 
may  be  found  peaches,  apples,  cherries, 
pears  and  grapevines,  all  of  which  look 
well  and  some  are  commencing  to  bear. 
My  health  and  that  of  the  family  (five 
rosy  cheeked  little  fellows)  has  been 
excellent ;  there  are  no  swamps  here. 

Grape  Growing  in   Florida. 

Thomas  B.  George,  Moultrie,  St. 
John's  County,  Fla.— I  am  pleased  that 
the  opportunity  is  afforded  me  to  invite 
attention  to  the  one  industry,  which, 
after  about  six  years'  progression — al- 
most unnoticed — may  claim  to  have 
tided  over  the  "experimental  stage"  in 
St.  John's  county  and  can  now  challenge 
investigation  on  its  merits  as  a  legiti- 
mate business  enterprise,  yielding  satis- 
factory returns  to  the  investors  and  pro- 
moters. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  my  careful 
observation,  supplemented  by  the  sug- 
gestive fact  that  no  vineyard  is  for  sale 
hereabouts,  and  only  one  has  ever 
changed  hands,  the  owner  going  to 
California.  That  he  returned  after  two 
years'  absence  and  "bought  back"  the 
property  (at  an  advance)  is  also  an 
evidence  that  something  of  real  value 
attaches  to  our  Moultrie  "grape  ven- 
tures." So  much  in  a  general  way. 
Now  as  to  my  own  experience — "the 
supreme  test" — though  my  venture  is 
only  in  the  progressive  stage. 

My  vines  (one-year  old  Niagaras) 
were  put  out  in  March,  1892.  That 
mine  is  probably  the  smallest  (in  a  com- 
mercial sense)  in  St.  John's  county,  con- 
sisting of  but  2000  plants  and  com- 
prising a  little  over  three  acres  of  land, 
may,  however,  adds  to  its  value  as  an 
"object  lesson"  in  this  instance. 

To  explain  more  fully  :  We  have  five 
acres  of  land  in  all — three  devoted  to 
grapes  as  stated,  and  the  rest  is  occupied 
by  our  cottage,  a  Scuppernong  arbor, 
many  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  and  last 
but  not  least,  Mrs.  George's  flower  beds. 
As  to  our  little  $300  cottage  and  its 
surroundings,  although  interesting  to  us, 
I  realize  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
communication  they  have  no  place  here, 
and  I  will  only  add  that  the  fruit  trees 
and  other  accessories  of  our  home  we 
do  not  count  as  factors   in   our  income, 
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while  the  grapes  are  for  "revenue  only," 
our  stay  and  support,  in  a  word,  when 
all  else  fails  us.  And  we  think  we  see 
the  way  to  it  and  to  offer  words  of  en- 
couragement to  others  who  may  be  still 
seeking  to  found  a  home  on  a  limited 
capital. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  indeed 
lovely,  and  only  for  the  "bread  and 
butter  and  something  to  wear"  question, 
I  apprehend  that  Florida  would  soon  be 
overcrowded.  This  still  confronts  the 
poor  man  prospecting  for  a  home  and 
the  cheap  lands  fail  to  attract  him  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  staples  of 
Florida  growth — tobacco,  cotton,  sugar, 
etc., — require  more  capital  than  he  can 
command.  And  as  to  oranges  and  kin- 
dred crops,  time  is  an  element — years  to 
wait  for  any  returns,  supplemented  by 
many  drawbacks  incident  to  transporta- 
tion, etc.  Finally,  I  am  impressed  that 
to  the  man  who  has  nothing  but  his 
labor  for  his  capital  Florida  offers  no 
inducement  despite  the  cheap  lands, 
and  five  acres  are  sufficient  for  anyone 
not  a  capitalist.  I  was  attracted  to  my 
venture  as  affording  the  very  best 
promise  of  anything  within  range  of  my 
vision  or  investigation  for  my  very 
limited  means.     Here  is  my  outlay  : 

Three  acres  of  land  at  $50 Jpiso.ro 

Cleai  ing  and  grubbing  same 60.00 

Posts  and  stakes  in  ground 10S  00 

S'o  pounds  No    12  wire  at  four  cents  3200 

Putting  up  same   to  00 

2coo  grape  vines  one  year  old  (Niagaras)  70  co 

Planiing  same 1000 

Labor  and  fertilizers  to  June,  1S94 190  00 


Total  cost  to  date.    ...    $63000 

Less  grapes  sold  in  1S93  net 17.00 

Net  cost  total $613.00 

According  to  present  prospects  we 
shall  realize  about  $60  from  our  grapes 
this  season.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  paying  more  attention 
to  obtaining  vigorous  plants  than  in 
getting  grapes  to  sell  at  this  time.  We 
had  no  idea  of  selling  any  until  the 
third  year  and  then  only  to  the  local 
trade  ;  we  did  not  count  upon  shipping 
to  outside  markets  until  the  fifth  year, 
when,  according  to  the  best  estimates, 
our  vines  should  yield  four  pounds  to 
the  vine,  or  8000  pounds  for  the  three 
acres.  Some  of  our  good  neighbors 
claim  they  have  done  better  at  that 
stage — five  pounds  to  the  vine.     "May 


their  shadows  ever  grow  less.  I  shall 
'stick  to  my  figures.'  " 

No  "big  thing  in  this"  will  be  here 
suggested  ;  perhaps  not,  from  the  three- 
acre  standpoint ;  yet,  even  here,  for  the 
amount  invested  I  fail  to  discover  any 
more  hopeful  open  door  to  an  assured 
independence  under  one's  own  roof-tree. 
I  have  purposely  halted  at  five  years 
when  the  crop  is  of  assured  commercial 
value,  but  every  year  adds  roundly  to 
the  yield  of  your  vines  to  a  degree  that 
it  is  claimed  that  grapes  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit  for  one  cent  a  pound.  As 
Florida  grapes  come  into  the  market  at 
a  season  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
competition  from  other  quarters,  with  a 
market  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  whether 
the  present  "fancy  prices"  can  be  main- 
tained or  otherwise,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  fair  remunerative  prices  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  need  hardly  require  to  return  to  my 
figures  to  suggest  that  where  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  build  up  a  perma- 
nent "paying  business"  (sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  family)  on  an 
investment  here  shown,  within  five 
years,  on  three  acres  of  Florida  land, 
the  capitalist  seeking  investment  will 
here  find  his  opportunity.  Yes,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  cheap  lands  in  St. 
John's  county  (from  $1.50  to  $5.00  per 
acre)  adapted  to  this  industry.  As  to 
Moultrie,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  rival  the  Southern  Shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  contiguous  to  St.  Joseph 
and  Benton  Harbor,  where  the  "Concord 
grape"  has  appreciated  land  values 
about  300  per  cent,  within  the  past  few 
years.  "Poor,  sandy  soil"  they  used 
to  call  it,  until  some  enterprising  Ger- 
mans from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
discovered  its  adaptability  and  "gobbled 
up"  many  precious  acres  at  nominal 
prices  before  the  natives  woke  up  to 
the  situation.  The  Germans  have  pros- 
pered, while  adding  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  land  of  their  adoption.  With 
Chicago  for  a  market  but  fifty  miles 
distant  across  the  lake,  to  see  the  daily 
shipments  of  grapes  from  St.  Joseph 
alone  in  the  month  of  September,  one 
will  never  more  fear  "overproduction" 
in  Florida.  'Tis  safe  to  say  that  each 
day's    shipment   by   boat  (while    many 
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ship  by  rail)  will  aggregate  more  than 
the  Moultrie  crop  in  any  given  year, 
yet  Moultrie  can  grow  grapes  which 
find  favor  in  every  market  at  satisfactory 
prices  to  the  growers  ;  yet  we  fail  some- 
how to  attract  people  to  take  hold  of 
the  enterprise. 

On  the  score  of  health  the  East  Coast 
of  Florida  is  a  genuine  sanitarium.  The 
ocean  breezes,  which  prevail  all  the 
summer  months,  with  the  regularity  of 
the  tides  ("trade  winds,"  in  sailor's  par- 
lance,) act  as  a  tonic  to  brace  up  the 
system.  Malaria  is  as  rare  here  as  in 
Western  Kansas.  And  who  can  over- 
estimate the  preciousness  of  good,  pure 
water  ?  We  have  this  on  every  hand 
in  never-failing  quantities  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty -six  feet  below  the  surface.  A 
drive-well  can  be  put  down  in  a  couple 
of  hours  at  small  cost.  As  it  may  add 
to  the  force  of  my  statements  as  to  our 
little  venture,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  communi- 
cation to  "ourselves." 

That  we  are  old  people  (my  wife  and 
I),  both  in  our  sixty- ninth  year,  may  not 
be  without  interest.  We  came  here 
from  West  of  the  Missouri  river,  to 
"drive  our  last  home  stake,"  so  to  speak; 
in  other  words,  to  build  up  a  new  home. 
Do  you  take  in  what  this  means  at  our 
time  of  life,  under  conditions  all  untried 
and  foreign  to  our  tastes  and  habits, 
and  absolutely  without  any  experience 
in  the  work  we  took  in  hand  ?  After  a 
little  over  two  years,  I  can  truthfully  say 
that  we  have  "learned  the  trade."  We 
have,  of  course,  made  some  mistakes, 
yet  we  have  learned  "a  good  deal  about 
grapes."  And  now  the  question  which 
faced  us  at  the  outset,  "Can  we  tide  over 
the  period  until  our  grapes  will  contrib- 
ute something  to  our  support,"  seems  to 
be  answered  in  our  favor  by  our  own 
efforts.  Yes,  everything  we  put  in  the 
ground  has  flourished,  and  we  think  we 
see  the  way  to  an  assured  independence 
under  our  own  rooftree,  in  our  dear 
little  Florida  home.  Yes,  we  rejoice  that 
we  have. 

Only  Regrets  That  He  Didn't  Go  Sooner. 

Miron  Abbott,  Crowley,  La. — I 
came  from  Muskegon,  Michigan,  five 
years  ago  to  Crowley,  Louisiana,  or  to 


the  place  where  Crowley  now  stands, 
for  at  that  time  Crowley  existed  only  in 
the  minds  of  its  projectors. 

The  first  essential  quality  that  a 
country  should  possess,  and  that  any 
man  especially  with  a  family  will  seek 
is  a  healthy  climate,  and  in  this  respect 
Southwestern  Louisiana  certainly  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  To  the  sudden 
changes  and  extremes  of  temperature 
can  be  attributed  most  of  the  cases  of 
catarrh,  bronchitis,  consumption,  rheu- 
matism, etc.,  so  prevalent  in  the  North. 

Southwestern  Louisiana,  being  a  fer- 
tile country  and  located  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  the 
benefit  of  the  invigorating  Gulf  breezes 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This,  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  purest  drink- 
ing water,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
excellent  state  of  health  which  the  in- 
habitants of  this  section  enjoy. 

I  many  years  ago  decided  that  there 
were  too  many  people  raising  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  the  North,  and 
that  on  account  of  the  over  production  ot 
these  crops  it  was  no  longer  a  paying 
business.  I  was  also  aware  that  in  some 
sections  of  the  South  a  class  of  products 
could  be  raised  that  are  produced  only 
in  a  limited  section,  and  there  could  be 
no  over  production  of  them.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding,  the  first 
condition  and  finding  the  latter  that  we 
left  the  State  of  Michigan  and  came  to 
Southwestern  Louisiana,  and  I  find  that 
the  conditions  we  were  seeking  exist 
here  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  expect- 
ed to  find. 

In  the  first  place  the  health  of  myselt 
and  family  has  been  all  that  we  could 
wish  for ;  we  have  seen  the  lands  that 
we  located  a  few  years  ago  as  Govern- 
ment Homesteads  increase  in  value  from 
nothing  to  from  $25.00  to  $40.00  per 
acre.  I  have  seen  my  friends  and 
neighbors,  some  of  them  who  have 
worked  by  day's  work  all  their  lives 
previous  to  coming  to  Louisiana,  now 
prosperous  and  in  possession  of  fine 
farms  well  stocked  with  cattle,  mules 
and  horses,  and  free  from  debt.  I  have 
seen  these  lands  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  thought  to  be  almost  worthless,  by 
proper  cultivation,  produce  two  crops 
of  Irish  potatoes,  of  as  fine  a  quality  as 
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I  ever  saw  in  any  Northern  State.  I 
find  beautiful  and  luxuriant  vegetable 
gardens  growing  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  in  mid-winter  I 
find  that  these  lands  that  have  been 
over-looked  or  passed  by  as  worthless 
by  the  home- seeker  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  in  his  search  for  a  home,  are 
capable  of  producing  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-five  tons  of  sugar  cane  per  acre, 
worth  $4.00  per  ton  at  the  railroad  station, 
or  from  ten  to  twenty  barrels  of  rice, 
worth  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  barrel. 
I  find  that  the  stories  that  used  to  be 
told  about  Louisiana  being  nothing  but 
a  swamp  filled  with  alligators,  with 
occasionally  a  dry  spot  of  land,  which 
was  covered  with  snakes  and  other 
venemous  reptiles,  that  peaches  could 
not  grow  here  because  the  trees  shook 
so  with  ague  that  the  fruit  would  fall 
off,  that  the  people  were  of  the  fire-eat- 
ing sort  and  looked  with  suspicion, 
hatred  and  distrust  toward  Northerners 
who  settled  amongst  them,  are  all  bosh 
and  nonsense. 

No  finer  peaches,  pears,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  quinces,  grapes,  plums, 
blackberries,  strawberries,  and  other 
fruits  ever  grew  than  are  raised  in  this 
.  section.  There  are  no  finer  farming 
lands  than  these  prairies  of  Southwest 
Louisiana,  and  no  better  timber  in  the 
world  than  is  to  be  found  along  the 
streams  of  this  country. 

No  man  could  ask  for  a  kinder,  more 
generous  people  or  for  a  heartier  wel- 
come than  is  extended  by  the  native 
people  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  Louisiana  is  a 
paradise,  with  none  of  the  drawbacks 
that  other  new  countries  have  to  contend 
with,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Louisi- 
ana needs  better  roads,  and  a  better 
school  system.  It  needs  more  money 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  needs  a 
different  system  of  handling  her  crops, 
it  needs  legislation  on  several  important 
subjects.  But  we  do  claim  that  South- 
west Louisiana  possesses  more  and 
better  opportunities  for  supporting  a 
family  and  laying  something  by  for  a 
rainy  day,  than  any  of  the  Northern  or 
Western  States,  and  I  believe  than  any 
other  section  of  the  South. 

From  my  experience  and  observation 


of  five  years  in  this  section,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  any  sober,  industri- 
ous man  who  will  come  to  this  section 
of  country  and  put  forth  the  same 
amount  of  energy  and  use  the  same 
econoriiy  that  he  is  compelled  to  use  "in 
the  North,  will  very  soon  find  himself 
independent. 

This  section  also  offers  splendid  in- 
ducements for  the  capitalists.  Property 
is  constantly  increasing  in  value,  and 
lands  that  are  today  selling  for  $10.00 
per  acre  in  the  next  three  years  will 
bring  $40.00  and  $50.00.  It  takes  years 
to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration,  when  once 
it  has  set  in  one  direction.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  emigration  has  been  to  the 
West  and  Northwest.  The  American 
people,  as  well  as  the  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian races,  are  not  unlike  flocks  of 
sheep ;  where  some  leader  goes,  the 
flock  follows.  The  fact  that  when  Cali- 
fornia was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
home-seekers  they  poured  into  that 
State  until  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  them,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  land  sold  for  anywhere 
from  $[ 00. 00  to  $700.00  per  acre;  the 
same  with  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  only  confirms  my  opinion 
that  the  South,  and  particularly  this  sec- 
tion, is  on  the  eve  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous era  it  has  ever  known.  The  ad- 
vance guards  have  come  and  are  still 
coming,  until  there  are  now  in  Acadia 
Parish  people  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  ;  they  are  writing  and  telling  their 
friends,  and  their  good  reports  cannot 
help  but  have  its  effects.  It  is  a  fact 
that  immigration  has  turned  Southward, 
and  from  past  experience  and  present 
indications  this  will  soon  be  as  well  de- 
veloped and  thickly  settled  a  country  as 
California. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  I  came  to 
Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a 
milder  climate  and  a  place  where  a  man 
could  get  fair  and  honest  returns  for  his 
labor,  and  where  the  conditions  were 
more  favorable  for  a  poor  man  and 
where  I  could  better  my  condition,  and 
after  residing  here  five  years  I  am 
pleased  to  say  I  am  satisfied,  my  only 
regret  being  that  I  did  not  come  five 
years  before  I  did. 
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Good  Climate,  Good  Water,  Good  Health. 

J.  M.  Clapper,  West  Point,  Miss.— 
I  came  from  Ohio  five  years  ago  and 
located  on  a  farm  two  miles  from  West 
Point,  and  can  truly  say,  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  South.  I  find 
the  soil  very  productive  and  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  the  world  and  the  very 
best  of  water. 

We  all  have  good  health.  I  came 
.here  with  the  catarrh  very  bad,  but  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  it  here, 
and  have  not  taken  any  medicine  for  it. 
We  have  a  good  graded  school  and  five 
churches.  We  find  the  people  very 
kind  and  sociable,  and  always  ready  to 
give  a  helping  hand. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  timber 
here  and  need  wood-working  and  manu- 
facturing industries.  We  have  fruit  of 
all  kinds  and  raise  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables to  ship,  as  we  can  raise  two  crops 
of  vegetables  a  year. 

It  is  a  splendid  country  in  which  to 
raise  stock,  sheep  and  cattle.  I  hope 
many  of  our  Northern  friends  will  come 
and  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  lands. 

Went  South  for  Health  and  Found  It. 

John  H.  Dimick,  Auburn,  Ga. — My 
family  came  here  for  health  and  we 
certainly  found  it.  The  climate  here  is 
perfectly  delightful  and  this  part  of  the 
county  can't  be  surpassed  in  healthful- 
ness.  As  to  soil — under  proper  cultiva- 
tion it  will  grow  everything  that  will 
grow  anywhere.  All  kinds  of  fruits  do 
well  here,  grapes  grow  wild  and  many 
other  kinds  of  fruits.  The  finest  tobacco 
can  be  grown  here  ;  there  are  also  great 
opportunities  for  manufacturing.  The 
people — I  cannot  describe  their  kind- 
ness to  us.  They  are  always  ready  to 
do  us  a  favor,  and  we  call  them  the  big- 
hearted  Southerners.  We  came  here 
as  strangers  from  South  Easton,  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  Y. 


Southwest  Louisiana. 

A.  J.  Hunter,  Welsh,  La. — Another 
prosperous  year  would  place  the  farmers 
of  this  section  generally  in  easy  circum- 
stances. Many  of  them  are  now.  One 
very  important  advantage  here  is  that 
farmers  have  twelve  months  to  do  their 
year's  work.  The  rice  crop  at  present  is 
the  principal  market  crop.  It  is  sown  from 
March  to  June  and  harvested  from  Octo- 
ber to  December.  Oats  are  sown  from 
October  to  February.  Corn  is  usually 
planted  some  time  in  the  spring.  Sugar 
cane  would  be  cultivated  quite  exten- 
sively if  conveniences  for  working  it  up 
were  available.  Sweet  potatoes  are  an 
important  crop  and  easily  raised.  Irish 
potatoes  do  well.  We  can,  and  fre- 
quently do,  raise  two  crops  in  one  year. 
Gardening  is  successfully  done  any  and 
all  times  of  the  year.  Fruit  trees  grow 
very  rapidly  here, and  we  are  including  the 
pear  and  peach  propagated  from  the  cut- 
ting. A  peach  sprout  put  in  the  ground  in 
March  will  the  first  season  grow  several 
feet  high,  and  not  unfrequently  bear  fruit 
the  next  season.  Figs  also,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  produce  fruit  the  first 
year  after  planting.  Small  fruits  are 
plentiful.  The  May-haw,  a  wild  fruit, 
ripens  early  in  May  and  is  extensively- 
used,  and  is  followed  in  close  succession 
by  other  fruits.  The  strawberry  and 
grape  do  well  when  properly  cultivated, 
and  are  in  bearing  here  much  longer 
than  North.  This  is  true  to  some  ex- 
tent with  fruit  generally.  Figs  and  lem- 
ons have  fruit  in  all  stages  of  growth  at 
the  same  time.  Oranges  do  well  and  are 
not  often  injured  by  frost.  The  Japan 
persimmon  is  grown  here ;  it  resembles 
the  orange  very  closely  in  appearance, 
but  is  a  much  sweeter  and  richer  fruit. 
Other  varieties  of  fruit  and  other  advan- 
tages of  a  Southern  climate  might  be 
enumerated. 
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thirty  days  if  they  have  to  carry  them  for 
nothing.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  show 
the  Northern  farmer  what  he  can  do  in 
the  South. 

Successful  Agriculture. 

I  n  the  depreciation  of  farm  values  and  the 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  which  have  been  going  on 
in  this  country  since  1870,  the  opinion  pre- 
vails widely  that  agriculture  does  not  pay. 
North  and  South,  East  and  West  the  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  by  expert  writers, 
and  volumes  of  facts  and  figures  have  been 
published  to  prove  certain  theories  or  for- 
tify a  certain  set  of  observations,  but  the 
most  that  has  been  accomplished  in  an 
effort  to  disparage  successful  farming  and 
to  discourage  the  agriculturist  is  to  show 
that  agriculture  of  a  certain  kind  does  not 
pay. 
This   is   essentially  true   of   the   South. 

There  is  a  kind  of  farming  in  the  Southern 

Now  is   the   Time    to    Work   for    Immi=      States  which  does  not  pay,  and  runs  the 
gration.  farmer  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  every 

Railroads  and  immigration  companies  year  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  agricul- 
should  make  special  and  extraordinary  ture  which  yields  large  profits  and  the  fact 
efforts  to  get  Northern  farmers  to  visit  is  not  only  established  by  observation,  but 
the  South  now,  while  a  fair  idea  of  the  by  actual  proof,  that  properly  conducted 
South's  agricultural  condition  and  capa-  farming  brings  the  surest  returns  of  any 
bilities   can   be   had.     Crops   all  over  the      industry. 

South   are   good.     Corn,    of   which   there  The  Southern  planter  who  has  learned 

will  be  an  enormous  yield,  is  still  standing  nothing  except  to  retain  the  traditions  of 
in  the  field,  and  wherever  a  prospector  slave  days,  to  plant  a  vast  acreage  of  cotton 
might  go  he  would  find  evidences  of  and  to  use  the  proceeds  thereof  in  buying 
plenty  and  prosperity  in  graphic  contrast  provender  for  his  domestic  animals  and 
with  the  demoralization  in  the  drouth-  food  for  his  family  does  not  deserve  to 
stricken  parts  of  the  North  and  West.  succeed  in  a  progressive  industry,  which 
The  railroads  ought  to  get  people  into  requires  its  representatives  to  be  alert  and 
the  South  by  the  thousand  during  the  next      up  to  the  times.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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farmer  of  the  South  who  raises  a  small  hastily  into  bankruptcy.  Nobody  will 
tract  of  land  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  pretend  that  the  truck  growers  of  the 
who  diversifies  his  crops  so  as  first  to  Norfolk  region  are  not  successful  farmers, 
make  the  plantation  self-sustaining  and  with  their  wonderful  adaptability  to  exist- 
then  to  yield  several  "money  crops,"  the  ing  conditions.  The  claim  cannot  be 
returns  from  which  not  only  pay  expenses-  established  that  the  farmers  of  North 
but  leave  a  handsome  surplus,  is  a  living  Carolina  who  raise  cotton,  tobacco,  hay, 
illustration  of  the  profitableness  of  South-  corn,  oats  and  Bermuda  upon  their  farms 
ern  agriculture.  are   not   on   the   road   to  wealth.     It  is  a 

The  farmer  in  Dakota  who  sows  a  thou-  matter  of  universal  knowledge  that  the 
sand  acres  to  wheat,  putting  in  the  crop  fruit  and  truck  growers  in  the  Pine  Hill 
indifferently,  straddling  over  a  vast  domain  region  are  meeting  with  remarkable  sue- 
in  his  agricultural  operations,  and  depend-  cess,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  farmers 
ing  alone  upon  this  staple  crop  does  not  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
succeed.  The  farmer  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl-  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States,  who 
vania  and  New  York  who  keeps  his  farm  in  have  modified  their  methods  of  agncul- 
meadow  land,  raising  hay  thereon  and  ture  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  times, 
exhausting  its  fertility  year  by  year,  selling  are  among  the  most  independent  and  pro- 
his  crop  and  buying  back  whatever  is  gressive  citizens  of  the  Southern  States. 
needed  for  home  consumption  does  not  Agriculture  pays,  if  it  is  only  the  right 
succeed.  In  like  manner  the  man  of  one  kind  of  agriculture.  Those  who  have  any 
crop  in  the  South,  who  is  already  behind  doubt  on  this  subject  should  read  the 
in  money  matters  and  is  obliged  to  mort-  convincing  article  of  Mr.  P.  Tobin,  of 
gage  future  cotton  or  tobacco  for  seed  and  Augusta,  Ga.,  published  in  the  August 
fertilizers  with  which  to  plant  it,  does  not  number  of  the  Southern  States. 
succeed. 

But  the  farmer  in  Dakota,  in  the  Middle  West   and    South. 

States  or  in  the  South  who  diversifies  agri-  There  is  a  very  striking  contrast,  at  this 

cultural  operations  and  raises  on  the  farm  time,  between  the  West  and  South.     About 

the    principal    article   consumed   thereon,  one   year  ago     it   was   reported   that   the 

and  who   makes   some   provision    for  the  sections      which      were      clamorous,      in 

fertilizers  needed  to  keep  the  plantation  in  a    considerable    degree,   for    more   silver 

a  condition  of  fertility,  is  not  only  success-  money  and  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals 

ful,  but  on  the  road  to  wealth.  should   be  given   "an   object  lesson."     In 

Illustrations  can  be  multiplied  indefi-  due  course,  by  repealing  the  purchasing 
nitely  of  men  who  have  started  without  a  clause  of  the  Sherman  act  and  by  putting 
dollar  in  the  South,  who  have  purchased  financial  screws  upon  debtor  classes,  the 
the  farms  at  first  rented  from  landowners  West  groaned  under  the  discipline,  but 
and  who  have,  within  a  period  of  five  or  worse  was  to  come.  Her  wheat,  below 
six  years,  gained  an  independent  position,  the  price  of  corn,  was  fed  to  swine,  and  a 
being  out  of  debt  and  with  a  surplus  in  hot  wave,  more  terrible  to  vegetation  than 
the  bank.  And  this  has  been  going  on  the  Simoom  of  the  Orient,  cut  down  her 
during  the  period  of  greatest  agricultural  corn  crop  to  a  deplorable  degree.  With 
depression,  side  by  side  with  the  old-  her  mining  industry  crippled,  her  corn- 
fashioned  planters  who  have  been  running  fields  blighted  and  her  wheat  produced 
behind,  mortgaging  their  crops,  losing  below  the  cost  of  making,  the  West 
their    grip    upon    the    soil    and     running  certainly  presents  a  very  pitiable  condiiiuii 
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compared  with  her  former  prosperity. 
The  "object  lesson"  has  been  taught  with 
severity  and  may  return  with  a  vengeance, 
from  West  to  East.  But  how  did  the 
South  endure  the  burden  ?  Along  with 
the  West,  the  South  has  contended  with 
falling  prices  for  commodities,  but  her 
condition  is  providentially  different.  Two 
Mississippi  philosophers  put  it  sub- 
stantially thus  :  "Ten  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton  would  have  run  our  people  crazy. 
They  would  have  neglected  food  crops, 
disdained  thrift  and  economy,  purchased 
useless  luxuries,  gambled  in  futures  and 
everything  else  and  become  the  prey  of 
sharpers.  As  it  is,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  practice  economy,  feed  them- 
selves, raise  horses,  mules,  hogs,  chickens, 
cattle,  hay,  food  and  forage  crops,  and 
learn  every  lesson  of  thrift.  Heaven  has 
smiled  upon  our  fields.  The  seasons  have 
been  propitious.  Our  corn,  cotton,  meat 
and  grass  crops  are  prodigious,  perhaps 
unprecedented.  Seven-cent  cotton  has 
been  a  blessing,  and  it  will  drive  out  com- 
petition in  Egypt  and  India."  So  the 
South,  which  was  to  have  an  object  lesson 
like  unto  that  prescribed  for  the  West,  has, 
through  God's  providence  and  the  energy 
of  her  people,  in  co-operation,  given  a 
notable  object  lesson  to  the  Union  and  the 
world.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  or 
should  be  none,  as  to  which  is  the  best 
section  of  this  Republic  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

A  Change  of  Heart. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
commenting  on  certain  statements  in  New 
England  papers,  said  in  a  recent  editorial  : 

"An  inter-county  convention  has  been 
called  to  meet  at  Rock  Hill  on  the  16th 
instant  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways 
and  means  to  induce  immigration  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  State.  We  suggest  to 
its  promoters  that  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  two  New  England  papers 
indicates  the  field  for  most  speedily  effec- 
tive action.  Half  and  more  than  half  the 
work  has  been  done  already.    Thousands 


of  Northwestern  farmers  have  become 
dissatisfied  and  are  wisely  moving  to  the 
Southeast.  These  are  the  men  to  whom 
our  immigration  missionaries  and  agents 
should  be  sent  with  a  message  of  welcome 
— and  the  information  which  immigrants 
would  most  like  to  hear. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  all  of  them 
should  go  to  North  Carolina.  They  are 
as  welcome  in  South  Carolina  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  Land  can  be 
"bought  or  leased  here"  on  as  "easy 
terms"  as  in  any  other  Southern  State. 
There  are  as  many  "attractions"  here  as 
in  North  Carolina  ;  the  two  States  have 
practically  the  same  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  and  their  population  throughout 
the  Piedmont  region,  which  is  common  to 
both,  is  identical  in  character. 

"The  Rock  Hill  Convention  will  meet 
in  two  weeks.  It  should  waste  no  time  in 
putting  its  agents  and  agencies  to  work  to 
reach  the  people  in  Nevada,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma  and  New 
England  who  are  proposing  to  move 
Southward.  There  is  room  and  welcome 
here  for  all  who  want  to  come,  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  inform  them  of 
that  fact,  and  every  other  fact  that  will  in- 
terest them  and  inform  them  as  to  the  op- 
portunities and  advantages  we  have  to 
offer  them.  The  News  and  Courier,  as  is 
very  generally  known,  has  not  taken  any 
interest  or  "stock"  in  the  several  immi- 
gration conventions  and  other  concerns 
whose  object  was  declared  to  be  to  try  to 
"induce"  people  in  other  States  to  leave 
their  homes  and  move  to  the  Southern 
States.  We  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
such  schemes  now.  It  is  a  different 
matter,  however,  when  industrious  farm- 
ers in  other  States  become  disheartened 
with  their  losses  and  fret  where  they 
are  and  set  out  to  seek  homes  in  this  more 
favored  section.  To  all  such  we  would 
extend  and  send  the  warmest  invitation 
to  come  and  see  for  themselves  what  a 
goodly  land  is  ours,  and  we  would  give 
to  them  every  reasonable  aid  and  "induce- 
ment" to  turn  their  steps  hither.  South 
Carolina  has  been  badly  misrepresented 
to  the  people  of  the  North  and  Northwest, 
and,  of  course,  the  misrepresentations 
have  had  their  effect.  The  occasion  is 
now  presented  when  we  should  seek  to 
make  the  truth  known  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  and  who  are  in  condition  and 
position  to  heed  it  to  their  own  advantage 
as  well  as  ours. 

"We  hope  the  representative  men  who 
attend  the  Convention  at  Rock  Hill  will 
recognize  their  opportunity  and  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  aid 
their  efforts  by  every  means  we  can  com- 
mand." 

We  said  in  a  recent  number  that  every 
daily  paper  in  the  South  of  standing  and 
influence  except  the   News  and    Courier 
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was  urgently  advocating  "a  properly 
guarded  immigration"  into  the  South  of 
farmers  and  others  of  the  less  favored 
sections  of  our  country.  From  the  fore- 
going extract,  to  which  we  gladly  give 
prominent  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  even 
this  single  conspicuous  exception  does  not 
now  exist.  And  the  News  and  Courier 
takes  up  the  work  with  all  the  proverbial 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  a  new 
convert.  Not  even  the  most  advanced 
and  impetuous  of  the  advocates  of  immi- 
gration could  extend  to  possible  settlers  a 
more  cordial  and  earnest  invitation  and 
welcome  than  is  here  proffered  by  the 
News  and  Courier. 

Agricultural  History  of  the  South. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  in  an  editorial  on 
"Some  of  the  South's  Resources,"  says: 
"Before  the  war  the  soil  and  the  sun  of  the 
South  were  the  same  as  now,  *  *  * 
but  nobody  heard  of  any  Southern  product 
except  cotton.  The  South  was  cotton  and 
all  cotton." 

The  writer  of  this  has  followed  the  too 
common  practice  of  promulgating  as  an 
established  fact  a  statement  that  has  no 
other  foundation  than  a  vague  and  unve- 
rified impression.  If  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  he  would  have 
found  that  besides  its  cotton  crop  the 
South  produced  "before  the  war"  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  aggregate  farm 
products  of  the  country.  In  a  series  of 
articles  by  R.  H.  Edmonds,  editor  of  the 
Manufacturers'  Record,  published  in  re- 
cent numbers  of  the  Southern  States,  it 
was  shown  that  in  i860  the  South  raised 
more  than  one-half  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country ;  that  (besides  all  the 
cotton,  rice  and  sugar)  it  produced  40  per 
cent,  of  the  corn,  26  per  cent,  of  the  wheat, 
78  per  cent,  of  the  peas  and  beans,  81  per 
cent,  of  the  tobacco  and  93  per  cent,  of 
the  sweet  potatoes. 

These  facts  are  graphically  brought  out 


in  the  following  table,  which  is  taken  from 
a  pamphlet  called  "Facts  About  the 
South,"  recently  published  by  R.  H. 
Edmonds  : 


Crops  in  i860. 

Yield  in 
South. 

Yield  in 
remainder  of 
the  country. 

358,153,000 

44,800,000 

5,196,000 

351,500,000 

187,000,000 
38,000,000 

302,000,000 

$467,498,364 

16,314,818 

13,551.151 

$84,447,110 
11,878,452 

12,565,337 
$2,308,409,352 

472,297  000 
125,200,000 

77,800,000 

None 

3,600,000 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels.. 

Beeswax  and  honey,  lbs.. 
Value  of  animals  slau^h- 

$639,991,852 

22,232 

12,835,704 

$128,424,543 

3,309,661 

47,946  006 

$4,330,004,869 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels.. 

And  yet  there  are  persons  who  make  the 
averment  that  until  recent  years  "nobody 
ever  heard  of  any  Southern  product  ex- 
cept cotton." 

Negro  Labor  in  the  North. 

The  solicitude  of  people  in  the  Northern 
States  for  the  negro  is  very  fine  as  a 
theory,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  in 
practice.  The  proof  of  this  is  being  pro- 
vided in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

It  appears  that  mine  operators  and 
owners  of  mills,  being  distracted  with 
strikes  and  labor  disturbances,  have  sent 
agents  into  the  South  to  employ  negroes. 

Some  10,000  negro  laborers  have  been 
imported  into  four  or  five  counties  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  within  the  last  two 
years.  They  were  brought  from  all  parts 
of  the  South,  and  were  induced  to  leave 
their  homes  through  the  promises  of  labor 
agents  sent  South  to  secure  their  services. 
Through  their  ignorance  and  isolation 
they  have  been  imposed  upon  enormously. 
Wages  were  much  less  than  the  labor 
brokers  represented,  the  negroes  have 
been  forced  to  buy  their  supplies  in  the 
company  stores  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation from  their  homes  to  the  North  was 
charged  up  against  them,  and  the  worst 
feature   of  the   case  is   that  employment 
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was  not  permanent.  As  soon  as  the 
strikers  settled  their  difficulties  they  were 
taken  back  to  work  and  the  negroes  dis- 
charged, and  we  have  before  us  the 
spectacle  of  some  Northern  manufacturers 
sending  their  agents  into  the  South  to 
deceive  and  cajole  the  negroes  into  leaving 
their  homes  simply  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  forcing  strikers  into  submission  to 
the  demands  of  their  employers.  As  soon 
as  that  was  accomplished  they  have  no 
further  use  for  the  negro,  and  he  is  left  in 
a  strange  community,  without  money  or 
friends,  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  South 
or  to  secure  employment  as  best  he  can  in 
a  hostile  neighborhood. 

Nebraska  and  Colorado  have  suffered 
excessively  this  year  from  drouths.  The 
farmers  of  that  country  realize  that  it 
must  be  abandoned  by  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  many  of  them 
are  turning  their  faces  to  the  East  in 
search  of  homes.     They  are  in  search  of  a 


country  where  there  are  no  total  crop 
failures.  If  the  South  will  flood  those 
States  with  truthful  literature  descriptive 
of  this  favored  section,  thousands  of  home- 
seekers  will  gladly  turn  to  Arkansas  and 
other  Southern  States  before  the  coming 
of  the  crop-planting  season. — The  Arkan- 
sas Press,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  most  effective  way  to  "flood  those 
States  with  truthful  literature  descriptive 
of  "  localities  in  the  South  is  to  advertise  in 
the  Southern  States,  which  is  widely 
read  in  all  the  Northwest,  and  which  by 
disseminating  accurate  information  about 
the  South  is  accomplishing  large  results  in 
the  removal  of  farmers  to  this  section. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  published 
a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  London, 
whose  intimate  knowledge  of  nearly  every 
part  of  Europe  and  America  gives  value 
and  force  to  what  he  says  as  to  immigra- 
tion to  the  South. 


Immigration  News. 


Thousands  of  Immigrants  Pouring  Into 
North  Texas. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Morgan,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  has  recently  taken  an  extended  trip 
over  North  Texas  and  the  Southern  portion 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  reports  that  a  great 
flood  of  immigration  is  pouring  into  North 
Texas  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory. 

All  up  and  down  the  border  line  between 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  he  said,  the  roads,  and  in  many 
places  the  open  prairie,  are  flecked  with 
the  canvass  of  immigrant  wagons.  In  one 
camp  near  Wills  Point  in  Van  Zandt 
county  he  saw  ten  families  who  had  come 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
There  were  numerous  camps  containing 
four  and  five  families. 

He  said  the  newcomers  were  mostly 
looking  for  small  farms.  The  bulk  of 
them  are  well  to  do  financially,  have  had 
good  farming  experience  and  are  better 
equipped  than  the  general  run  of  immi- 
grants. They  are  principally  composed 
of  people  who  made  the  great  rush  into 
these  countries  during  the  opening,  and 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions. 

Mr.  Morgan  says  the  immigration  move- 
ment is  particularly  heavy  around  Gaines- 
ville and  into  Grayson  and  Collin  counties- 
They  are  most  all  headed  toward  Fort 
Worth,  and  from  there  the  great  major- 
ity will  scatter  out  over  North  Texas, 
though  he  says  there  is  a  considerable 
movement  toward  South  Texas. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  of  the  opinion  that  Texas 
is  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  flood  of  im- 
migration ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  State. 

Colonizing  the  Yazoo  Delta. 

A  colony  of  Belgians  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Bolivar  county,  Miss.,  near  the 
town  of  Marigold.  Those  who  have 
already  settled  are  clearing  up  the  land 


and  erecting  houses.  These  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  from  the  North  and  West, 
who  have  tired  of  the  unfavorable  con- 
ditions confronting  them  there  throughout 
the  year.  In  addition  to  these,  seventy- 
five  families  are  coming  direct  from 
Europe.  The  agent  of  the  colony,  who  is 
in  the  old  country  at  present,  has  written 
that  he  will  arrive  at  New  Orleans  with 
that  number  by  October  i,  and  proceed  to 
Marigold. 

A  Polish  colony  is  to  be  established  at 
Boyle's  Mill,  also  in  Bolivar  county.  This 
colony,  in  its  establishment,  is  following 
somewhat  different  lines  from  the  Bel- 
gians. The  organizers  have  purchased 
12,316  acres  from  the  Illinois  Central 
outright,  and  will  dispose  of  the  land 
direct  to  Polish  buyers.  They,  too,  have 
a  representative  working  up  immigrants 
in  Europe,  and  he  will  also  bring  his  peo- 
ple by  way  of  New  Orleans.  The  colon- 
izers expect  many  others  to  come  from 
the  North  this  fall  when  the  harvest  ex- 
cursions are  run  South.  The  Illinois  Cen- 
tral will  lay  off  a  town  at  Boyle's  and 
sink  an  artesian  well. 

These  colonies  are  located  about  115 
miles  south  of  Memphis.  The  lands 
selected  are  capable  of  great  production, 
and  if  the  newcomers  prosper,  a  great 
influx  of  others  will  quickly  and  easily 
follow. 

All  this  is  the  result  of  the  immigration 
work  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

Discriminate  in  Immigration. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter 
to  the  Augusta  Chronicle  from  Dr.  John 
C.  Sundberry,  United  States  consul  at 
Bagdad,  Arabia  : 

"You  have  everything  requisite  to  make 
a  grand,  populous  and  prosperous  State — 
rich  agricultural  lands,  a  variety  of  mines 
and  quarries,  plenty  of  water  power,  a  big 
navigable  river,  a  long  coast  line  with  good 
harbors,  and  an  abundance  of  excellent 
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timber  convenient  for  ship  building.  Why 
should  not  Georgia  products  be  exported 
in  Georgia-built  ships,  owned  and  manned 
by  Georgia  citizens  ? 

"In  inviting  immigration  I  should  advise 
discriminative  exclusivism. 

"You  don't  want  any  Chinese,  Japanese, 
or  other  Asiatics.  You  don't  want  the 
refuse  of  Europ.ean  cities  who  are  likely 
to  become  promulgators  of  Anarchist  doc- 
trines. You  don't  want  even  impecunious 
wage  workers  in  any  great  numbers,  hon- 
est and  honorable  though  they  may  be; 
for  you  have  the  negro.  *  *  * 

"The  most  desirable  class  of  foreign  im- 
migrants come  unquestionably  from  North- 
ern and  Middle  Europe,  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  Belgians  and  Swiss.  The  class 
of  Russians,  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Ital- 
ians that  have  of  recent  years  been  swarm- 
ing into  the  United  States  as  thick  as  lo- 
custs, are  a  source  of  social  and  political 
danger  not,  however,  because  of  their  na- 
tionality, but  because  they  are  the  dregs 
of  those  nationalities.  I  have  been  in 
Russia  several  times,  and  have  found  the 
better  class  of  Russians  a  noble  people. 

<<*  *  *  t  expect  to  visit  Europe,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Norway,  possibly  also  Russia,  next  year, 
and  I  shall  not  neglect  to  tell  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  about  America, 
that  Georgia  is  the  Garden  of  Eden  trans- 
lated from  Mesopotamia  after  the  fall." 

Inducing  His  Friends  to  Move  South. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  relates  that  a 
little  more  than  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Philip 
Markert  came  to  this  country  from  Ger- 
many and  settled  in  Edgefield  county, 
South  Carolina,  about  ten  miles  from 
Augusta.  He  was  a  farmer,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  methods  of  the  Southern 
planter,  and  had  never  seen  cotton  grow- 
ing. He  went  to  work  with  a  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  and  he  succeeded.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
prosperous  farmers  in  the  county,  and  has 
done  a  great  deal  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  ideas  among  the  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Mr.  Markert  has  one  of  the  largest 
plantations  in  Edgefield  county,  runs  his 
own  boats  on  the  river  and  transports  his 
own  and  his  neighbor's  products  and 
merchandise. 

He  is  simply  in  love  with  the  country, 


and  says  that  this  section  is  the  garden 
spot  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Markert  has  written  to  Germany  of 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  lands  here- 
about, has  told  his  former  neighbors  of 
the  manifold  advantages  of  the  South, 
and,  as  a  result,  a  good  many  families 
from  near  his  old  home  have  decided  to 
come  to  this  country.  He  has  secured 
lands  for  them  on  his  own  place  and 
they  will  make  their  homes  there. 

Some  of  his  old  friends  who  went  West 
and  are  dissatisfied  with  that  section  have 
determined  to  come  South. 

Mr.  Markert's  brothers  will  arrive  here 
shortly  and  occupy  farms  near  his.  These 
farmers  had  at  first  contemplated  going  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  but  he  has  con- 
vinced them  of  the  better  advantages 
offered  by  this  section,  and  so  they  are 
coming. 

Bureau  of  Information  and  Protection  for 
Italian  Emigration. 

An  Italian  immigration  bureau,  author- 
ized by  both  the  Italian  government  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Immi- 
gration, has  been  opened  at  Ellis  Island, 
New  York.  The  object  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment in  establishing  the  bureau  is,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Alex.  Oldrini,  the  chief 
agent,  to  afford  direct  information  to  in- 
coming Italian  emigrants  and  protect  them 
from  speculators,  and  to  direct  as  much  as 
possible  Italian  emigrants  out  of  over- 
crowded centers  of  population  into  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  Oldrini : 

"Let  it  be  permitted  at  this  stage  to  state 
a  well-known  fact,  viz  :  that  Italy  furnishes 
a  contingent  of  emigrants  the  90  per  cent, 
about  of  whom  are  good  land  tillers  and 
laborers.  Also  that,  as  a  rule,  they  always 
prove  to  be  a  sober,  orderly  and  a  thrifty 
working  class  of  men.  Such  as  there  are 
numerous  examples  in  farms  and  ranches 
of  California,  Nevada,  Nebraska ;  and  in 
many  smaller  settlements  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Texas,  etc. 

"Governors,  mayors,  boards  of  immi- 
gration, agriculture  and  trade,  transporta- 
tion lines,  corporations  and  individuals 
interested  in  the  usefulness  of  Italian 
emigration  are  therefore  and  by  these 
presents  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited 
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to  directly  communicate  with  this  bureau, 
furnishing  at  their  earliest  convenience 
maps,  plans,  circulars  and  advertisements, 
adding  proper  information  as  to  location 
and  climate,  nature  of  labor,  present  con- 
dition of  lands,  wages,  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  payment,  means  of  transportation, 
cost  of  victuals,  dwelling  houses,  agricul- 
tural implements  and,  generally,  all  those 
local  and  surrounding  indications,  such  as 
may  lead  willing  Italian  immigrants  to 
enter  into  reliable  and  durable  agree- 
ments." 

Messrs.  P.  Montelepre  and  F.  F.  Gig- 
lioli,  of  L'ltalo-Americano,  of  New 
Orleans,  and  A.  Bigongiari,  editor  of 
L'ltaliano  in  America,  New  York  City, 
have  organized  an  Italian  Southern  Colo- 
nization Co.,  and  have  already  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  a  number  of  families 
of  Italians  in  the  Yazoo  Delta  of  Mississ- 
ippi. 

The  German  colony  at  Burkartville,  in 
Dorchester  county,  Md.,  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  four  families. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  railroad  does  not 
simply  establish  homeseekers'  excursion 
rates  to  the  South  and  advertise  that  fact ; 
it  hunts  up  representative  farmers  and 
business  men  in  the  North  and  induces 
them  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates 
to   go    South  on    prospecting    trips.     On 


one  of  the  recent  excursion  days,  fifty  or 
more  Western  men  went  to  Southern  Ala- 
bama over  the  Mobile  &  Ohio.  One  of 
them  bought  a  6000  acre  tract  near  Mobile, 
and  will  colonize  it  with  Iowa  farmers. 
He  is  said  also  to  be  negotiating  for  an 
adjoining  tract  of  3000  acres. 

Dr.  Louis  Barkan  has  been  appointed 
immigration  agent  of  the  Florida  Central 
&  Peninsular  Railway  Co.,  and  his  office 
will  be  at  No.  13  State  street,  New  York. 
Dr.  Barkan  will  direct  the  attention  of 
immigrants  to  the  Southern  States  by 
making  them  and  their  resources  better 
known.  He  will  seek  occupation  and 
employment  in  them  for  immigrants  indi- 
vidually or  in  colonies,  and  he  will  respond 
to  inquiries  of  employers  of  all  kinds  for 
laborers  of  any  class. 

Last  winter,  a  tract  of  40,000  acres  on 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas,  between  Velasco 
and  Galveston,  was  bought  for  a  colony  of 
Western  farmers.  It  is  now  being  sur- 
veyed and  div  ded  into  640  acre  blocks  for 
the  new  owners'  farms,  improvement  of 
which,  including  the  building  of  graded 
roads,  will  be  under  way  in  September. 
The  land  is  mostly  prairie,  watered  by 
several  large  creeks,  and  is  very  rich.  The 
new  settlers  are  well-to-do  men  and  prac- 
tical farmers. 


Real  Estate  News. 


Success  of  a  Suburban  Town  Develop= 
ment  at  Baltimore. 

A  striking  example  of  the  success  of 
suburban  development  when  properly  ar- 
ranged is  to  be  seen  in  Roland  Park,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Baltimore.  Probably  no 
city  in  the  country,  possibly  in  the  world, 
has  more  attractive  suburban  town  sites 
than  this  one.  On  three  sides  the  land  is 
naturally  adapted  to  residence  purposes 
and  in  natural  drainage,  landscape  beauty, 
shade,  etc.,  it  is  unexcelled.  When  the 
Roland  Park  Company  was  organized  it 
planned  a  large  expenditure  of  money  be- 
fore its  lots  were  placed  on  the  market. 
Sewers  were  built,  streets  paved  with 
asphalt,  sidewalks  laid,  and  a  water  sup- 
ply secured  by  means  of  a  large  tower. 
In  fact,  all  the  purchaser  had  to  do  was  to 
build  his  house.  By  such  means  the  Roland 
Park  Company  made  its  property  so  at- 
tractive that  since  the  spring  of  1893, 
about  sixteen  months  ago,  despite  the 
panic,  nearly  $200,000  worth  of  lots  have 
been  sold  which  are  improved  by  $425,000 
worth  of  residences,  completed  and  in 
course  of  contruction.  Today  Roland  Park 
is  the  finest  residence  suburb  of  Baltimore, 
and  is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  when  men  of  energy  and  judg- 
ment are  in  charge  of  the  scheme.  Balti- 
more is  today  the  most  inviting  city  in  the 
country  for  investments  in  suburban  prop- 
erties. 

A  number  of  stores,  warehouses  and 
dwellings  in  New  Orleans  were  recently 
sold  at  auction  to  close  an  estate.  The 
prices  paid  demonstrated  that  real  estate 
in  New  Orleans  is  holding  its  own  in  spite 
of  the  hard  times.  The  aggregate  pro-, 
ceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  something 
over  $200,000. 

A  real  estate  item  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Southern  States  stated  that  a 
number  of  centrally  located  business  lots 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  had  been  sold  at  auction 


for  prices  ranging  from  $316  to  $425  a 
front  foot.  The  Atlanta  Journal  thinks 
that  this  statement  is  likely  to  create 
a  wrong  impression,  the  property  referred 
to,  although  business  property,  not  being, 
in  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  term, 
"centrally  located."     The  Journal  says  : 

"There  is  not  a  business  lot  in  Atlanta 
that  can  be  called  centrally  located,  which 
would  not  sell  for  three  or  four  times  the 
price  stated  above.  The  business  area  of 
Atlanta,  however,  is  extending  so  rapidly 
that  lots  which  can  be  profitably  utilized 
for  business  purposes,  may  be  purchased 
at  something  like  the  figures  named. 

"During  all  the  financial  depression,  the 
price  of  real  estate  in  Atlanta  has  held  up 
wonderfully,  and  many  sales  have  shown 
a  decided  advance  in  its  value. 

"This  has  been  especially  true  of  cen- 
trally located  real  estate." 

There  is  a  general  inquiry  throughout 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  for  farm  lands  by 
people  from  the  North  and  West,  es- 
pecially from  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  other 
Northwestern  States. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Shailer,  of  Ocala,  Fla.,  re- 
cently sold  an  Orange  Grove  to  Mr.  L.  W. 
Huff,  of  Philadelphia,  for  $50,000. 

Real  estate  prices  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  are  said  to  have  materially  ad- 
vanced in  the  last  month  or  two. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Tarbell,  of  Southern  Pines, 
acting  for  the  Tarbell  Lumber  Company, 
has  just  sold  a  tract  of  3000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Pine  Hill  region  of  North  Carolina, 
to  a  Boston  capitalist  who  intends  estab- 
ing  a  town  on  the  property  and  making 
very  extensive  improvements.  The  name 
of  the  town  is  to  be  Magnolia  Park.  The 
tract  of  land  is  located  but  a  few  miles 
from  Southern  Pines,  which  is  described 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  soil  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  which  produces 
such  abundant  crops  of  peaches,  grapes, 
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strawberries  and  other  fruit  in  this  region. 
The  extent  of  the  transaction  shows  how 
decidedly  this  part  of  North  Carolina, 
along  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  Northern  investors. 

Messrs.  Izlar  and  Wright  of  Oxford, 
Fla.,  are  reported  to  have  purchased  125 
acres  of  land  near  Ocala,  Fla.,  to  divide 
into  lots  and  sell  as  an  addition  to  that 
town. 

A  company  formed  at  Beeville,  Texas, 
by  Col.  David  Swickheimer  and  others, 
has  bought  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Matagorda  county  on  the  coast  to 
be  divided  up  for  colonists  and  individual 
settlers.  A  town  to  be  called  Bay  City 
has  been  laid  off  and  will  be  made  the 
county  seat,  the  company  building  a 
courthouse  at  its  own  expense. 

Eunice  is  the  name  of  a  town  just 
started  in  Southwest  Louisiana.  It  is 
located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  St. 
Landry  parish  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sections  of  Louisiana,  is  admirably 
drained  and  is  very  happily  laid  out.  The 
surrounding  country  is  settled  with  in- 
dustrious farmers,  and  the  town  starts  out 
in  its  career  with  a  rich  country  to  draw 
from.  Eunice  is  situated  at  the  terminus 
of  the  "Midland  Branch"  Railroad,  which 
has  just  been  built  by  the  Southern  Pacific 


Co.  The  town  is  laid  off  in  fifty-five 
blocks,  with  an  aggregate  of  660  lots. 
There  are  seventeen  streets,  all  of  which 
have  been  ditched  and  drained  and  orna- 
mented with  shade  trees. 

A  sale  of  lots  was  held  recently  and  ex- 
cursion trains  were  run  from  adjacent 
towns.  On  the  first  day  of  the  sale  there 
were  1500  people  in  the  town,  and  the  sales 
aggregated  $15,000.  The  second  day's 
sales  amounted  to  $ro,ooo. 

Eunice  was  started  by  W.  W.  Duson  & 
Bro.,  who  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
development  of  Crowley  and  the  sur. 
rounding  country. 

The  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  has  already  affected  Atlanta 
real  estate  and  houses  are  in  demand  for 
renting,  while  real  estate  agents  say  that 
they  are  receiving  many  inquiries  about 
property  from  Northern  people  who  are 
thinking  of  investing  in  city  property. 
There  has  also  been  a  notable  increase  in 
the  sales. 

J.  S.  Bell,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  sold 
to  Andrew  Young,  chief  inspector  of  the 
department  of  health  of  Chicago,  a  20-acre 
tract  of  land  at  South  Jacksonville  for 
$5000.  Mr.  Young  and  family  expect  to 
move  to  Jacksonville  next  spring  and  will 
build  a  good  residence  and  otherwise 
improve  the  property. 


General  Notes. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Texas. 

Texas  has  a  very  wide  awake  and  pro- 
gressive Horticultural  Society,  of  which 
Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Denison,  is  presi- 
dent. At  the  annual  meeting  held  re- 
cently, several  interesting  papers  were 
read,  from  a  few  of  which  brief  extracts 
are  given   below. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Malley,  of  Dickinson,  dis- 
cussed elaborately  three  root  diseases 
of  plants,  which  he  suggested  should  be 
defined  substantially  as  follows: 

"Root  Rot:  the  fungus  affection  of  the 
roots  of  fruit  and  other  trees,  caused  by 
ozonium  auricomum.  Root  Gall :  the  ab- 
normal growths  produced  on  roots  of  fruit 
and  other  trees  by  nematoid  parasite.  Root 
Tumor:  the  peculiar  excresences  resemb- 
ling when  young  a  large  or  fresh  callous, 
found  usually  at  or  near  the  crown  of 
young  trees  and  of  which  the  specific 
■cause  is  yet  unknown." 

After  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of,  and  means  of  eradicat- 
ing these  diseases,  he  said,  with  relation  to 
them,  of  a  section  of  Texas  that  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  prominence  as  a  fruit- 
growing area : 

"It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  briefly 
discuss  the  Gulf  coast  region  with  respect 
to  the  three  diseases  just  considered. 

"First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  root  rot 
disease.  , 

"The  writer  has  made  diligent  inquiry 
among  the  cotton  growers  of  our  coast 
region  and  no  reports  of  the  disease  have 
been  obtained.  The  writer  has  personally 
visited  numerous  places  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  other  host  plants  mentioned, 
but  has  failed  to  find  any  examples  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease.  The  apple  and 
possibly  the  pear,  from  the  published  facts, 
seem  to  be  most  easily  attacked  of  all.the 
fruits.  As  for  apples,  few  are  planted, 
and  those  found  certainly  were  in  perfect 
health.  As  to  pear  trees,  their  perfect 
development  both  in   tree  and  fruit  has 


made  and  will  continue  to  make  the  coast 
famous.  Pear  orchards  in  Galveston 
county,  which  are  thirty  years  old  and 
bearing  full  crops  of  well-formed  pears, 
show  no  signs  of  decay  either  from  this  or 
any  other  disease.  In  fact  to  be  brief,  no 
trace  of  the  disease  has  as  yet  been  found, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  interested  in 
the  coast  district  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  its  introduction  and  ruinous 
distribution  by  agitating  or  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  precautionary  measures  dis- 
cussed in  the  consideration  of  this  disease. 
While  making  a  study  of  the  coast  district 
for  the  root  rot  disease  a  good  opportunity 
was  offered  to  note  something  of  the 
presence  of  the  root  gall  or  nematoid 
disease.  Examination  of  a  number  of  the 
nurseries  and  orchards  was  made  by 
taking  the  spade  and  digging  down  around 
the  roots  of  the  peach  and  other  trees 
Trees  planted  in  orchards  and  which  had 
been  giown  right  from  budding,  home- 
grown seedlings  or  from  home-grown  cut- 
tings were  never  found  infested.  This 
indicated  that  the  root-gall  parasite  was 
scarce  in  the  coast  district.  This  proposi- 
tion was  further  verified  when  nursery 
blocks  were  examined.  In  one  instance 
a  block  of  some  eight  or  iooo  seedling 
peaches  two  years  old  were  studied  by 
digging  up  a  great  number  of  the  trees  ; 
all  were  perfectly  clean  and  healthy. 
After  finding  other  nursery  stock  and 
examining  it  in  a  similar  manner  and 
observing  from  the  results  that  their  loca- 
tions were  equally  free  from  any  damaging 
evidence,  attention  was  again  given  to 
examining  trees  already  in  orchards. 
None  could  be  found  infested,  except  as 
they  were  authoritatively  and  directly 
traceable  to  importations  either  from  other 
parts  of  the  State  or  other  States.  There 
was  yet  one  more  point  to  be  looked 
after.  If  the  root-gall  parasite  is  indi- 
genous to  the  coast  district,  there  is  one 
line  of   evidence  that  will   certainly  and 
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quickly  place  the  facts  upon  a  positive 
basis,  namely,  the  evidence  furnished  by 
gardeners  who  have  long  cultivated  sus- 
ceptible plants  at  some  point  in  the  coast 
district.  Market  gardening  of  such  veg- 
etables as  the  tomato,  egg  plant,  Irish 
potato,  cow-peas,  and  in  fact  all  the 
choice  and  most  susceptible  host  plants 
of  the  nematoid  parasites  would  be  found 
coming  to  grief  somewhere.  All  research 
along  this  line  has  failed  to  reveal  any 
damaging  evidence.  The  lack  of  it  is  the 
strongest  evidence  and  argument  in  favor 
of  the  supporters  of  the  proposition  that 
the  coast  district  is  yet  comparatively  free 
from  the  nematoid  parasite.  As  for  root 
tumor,  little  can  be  said  with  special 
reference  to  the  coast  district,  from  the 
fact  that  the  specific  germ  is  not  positively 
known  nor  the  conditions  promoting  its 
greatest  development.  The  following  data 
were,  however,  collected  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  available  material  found.  A 
block  of  two-year-old  marianna  budding 
stock  was  pointed  out  and  the  following 
history  given  of  it.  The  cuttings  had 
been  taken  from  trees  found  upon  exam- 
ination to  be  healthy  and  free  from  root 
tumor.  These  healthy  cuttings  did  not 
develop  a  single  instance  of  the  root 
tumor  so  far  as  examined.  Nearby  was 
a  block  of  seedling  peaches  in  which, 
after  digging  up  many  little  trees,  not  a 
sample  of  root  tumor  could  be  found. 
But  the  most  interesting  facts  were  elicited 
in  another  instance,  when  the  owner  and 
propagator  insisted  that  these  perfectly 
healthy  peach  seedlings  and  marianna 
stock  had  been  budded  with  buds  from 
plum  trees,  some  of  which  were  victim- 
ized by  root  tumor  and  some  not.  The 
buds  from  tumorized  plum  trees  placed  in 
either  healthy  peach  seedlings  or  plum 
stock  transmitted  the  disease  to  the  stocks 
upon  which  they  had  been  budded.  This 
result  was  partially  verified  and  checked 
from  the  fact  that  no  tumors  developed 
on  the  roots  of  the  peach  and  plum'stocks 
which  had  been  budded  with  buds  from 
healthy  trees,  as  also  by  those  which  had 
not  been  budded  at  all.  Furthermore, 
peach  seedlings  which  had  not  been 
budded,  or  which  had  been  budded  from 
healthy  stock  and  which  were  growing 
side  by  side  with  those  budded  from 
diseased    trees     and    whose    roots     were 


subsequently  affected,  did  not  contract 
the  disease,  even  though  the  seedlings 
were  so  close  that  the  roots  were  crossed. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  and  important 
subject  for  our  nurserymen  to  study  and 
institute  a  series  of  thorough  experiments 
to  determine  the  facts  more  directly  and 
hence  more  positively. 

"The  causative  agents  in  the  case  of  root 
rot  and  root  gall  are  known  positively. 
That  of  root  tumor  is  not  known.  Danger 
of  infection  and  wider  distribution  in  the 
case  of  root  rot  and  root  gall  depends 
absolutely  upon  the  actual  transfer  of  the 
infected  soil  or  pieces  of  roots  thus 
diseased  and  bearing  living  parasites. 
These  two  diseases  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  cannot  be  spread  or  propagated 
by  the  mere  act  of  budding  and  inserting 
a  foreign  bud  even  though  the  trees  were 
dying  from  either  disease.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  root  tumor  nothing  definite  or 
absolute  can  be  rightfully  claimed  or 
maintained  at  this  time.  If  the  facts  at 
command  have  been  correctly  detailed  to 
the  writer,  root  tumor  is  probably  not 
transmitted  by  infected  soil  or  diseased 
pieces  of  roots,  but  seems  to  owe  its 
introduction  and  spread  in  new  localities 
to  the  power  of  diseased  buds  to  commu- 
nicate the  disease  to  healthy  stocks  as 
well  as  by  perpetuating  itself  in  new  stock 
grown  from  cuttings  of  affected  trees." 

Mr.  F.  E.  Roesler,  of  Dallas,  in  a 
paper  on  "Irrigation  and  Intensive  Farm- 
ing," said  in  Dart:  "According  to  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Bureau,  the  area  in  gardens  in  Texas  was 
48,211  and  the  total  value  of  garden  pro- 
ducts amounted  to  $2,562,048.  The  above 
includes  truck  farms  as  well  as  home 
gardens. 

"Commercial  truck  farming  is  as  yet  an 
indefinite  quantity  in  Texas.  Very  little, 
if  anything  is  produced  for  export  and  the 
demand  of  home  consumption  is  not  by 
any  means  supplied. 

"After  July  we  get  our  Irish  potatoes  from 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Michigan; 
our  tomatoes  from  Colorado  and  Kansas; 
our  onions,  cabbages,  carrots  and  turnips 
from  the  same  State;  our  early  spinach 
and  lettuce  from  Louisiana,  from  where 
we  also  receive  large  quantities  of  early 
potatoes  and  asparagus;  our  celery  comes 
from   Michigan   and   Colorado.     In    short 
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nearly  all  our  vegetables  consumed  during 
the  summer  months  are  imported. 

"Now  our  lands  in  Texas  are  as  rich  as 
any  in  Uncle  Sam's  domain,  and  produce 
equally  with  the  best.  But  such  crops 
as  are  likely  to  produce  the  best  financial 
results  have  been  carefully  neglected  by 
the  farmer.  There  are  no  practical  facili- 
ties for  handling  and  marketing  products 
of  this  kind,  but  this  should  cause  no  par- 
ticular grief  considering  the  fact  that  little 
if  any,  has  ever  been  offered  for  export. 
The  argument  will  probably  be  made  that 
it  is  too  hot  and  dry  in  Texas  after  May  to 
raise  delicate  crops  like  vegetables,  and 
that  without  an  abundance  of  rain  such 
crops  cannot  be  successfully  grown. 

"Now,  it  is  good  deal  hotter  and  dryer  in 
Southern  California,  Arizona,  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  in  midsummer  than  it  is 
in  Texas,  yet  the  products  are  successfully 
grown,  because  the  farmers  in  these  States 
irrigate  their  lands.  There  are  few  farms 
in  Texas  which,  to  some  extent,  could 
not  be  irrigated  if  the  owner  had  the  dis- 
position to  exert  himself  a  little.  As  a 
matter  01  fact,  Texas  is  better  supplied 
with  water  for  irrigation  than  any  other 
o:ate  north  or  west  of  it.  With  the 
development  of  our  water-supplies,  so  as 
to  have  them  available  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  our  home  demand  at  least  could 
be  supplied,  to  say  nothing  of  a  vast 
business  that  could  be  built  up  by  supply- 
ing other  States  with  our  surplus. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  in  the 
Pecos  Valley  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
and  during  my  stay  there  I  visited  a  con- 
siderable number  of  farms,  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  small  truck  gardens,  all  cultiva- 
ted by  means  of  irrigation.  The  soils  are 
no  better  than  those  of  Texas,  and  without 
the  application  of  water  will  produce 
nothing,  but  the  irrigation  facilities  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  can  be  made. 

"In  all  operations  in  the  Pascos  Valley  in 
the  future,  more  or  less  manufacturing  of 
the  product  for  the  market  will  take 
place,  and  within  the  next  five  years  there 
will  be  an  immense  business  in  fresh 
apples,  prunes  and  raisins ;  in  canned 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots  ;  in  pre- 
serves and  jellies  of  all  sorts  ;  in  canned 
tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas  and  sugar  corn  ; 
in  wine,  vinegar,  pickles  and  sourkrout, 
not  to    say   anything    of   butter,    cheese, 


condensed  milk,  hams  and  bacon.  We, 
in  Texas,  will  buy  these  things  and  pay  a 
good  round  price  for  them,  because  we 
haven't  sense  enough  to  utilize  the  water 
that  flows  past  our  doors  and  raise  and 
manufacture  these  food  products  our- 
selves. There  are  thousands  of  places  in 
Texas  where  water  is  abundant  and  which 
could  be  made  available,  and  in  our  State 
penitentiary  are  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  there  for  their  country's  good, 
who  would  not  object  to  building  dams 
and  irrigation  canals,  if  the  people  who 
till  the  soil  asked  for  it." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Baker,  of  Fort  Worth,  gave 
some  interesting  and  valuable  facts  about 
"Small    Fruits  :" 

"Knowing  that  one  fact  is  worth  a 
dozen  theories  in  the  eyes  of  practical 
men  (and  fruit  growers  will  never  be 
successful  unless  they  are  practical),  I  will 
give  you  a  brief  summary  of  a  number  of 
reports  on  small  fruits  from  the  leading 
successful  growers  in  the  State. 

"For  home  use,  perhaps  no  fruit  in  Texas 
can  be  grown  so  successfully  on  any  soil 
and  in  any  season  as  the  blackberry.  The 
summer  is  never  too  dry,  nor  the  winter 
too  cold,  nor  the  spring  frost  too  late  to 
entirely  destroy  the  crop  of  blackberries. 
On  no  other  fruit  do  I  find  such  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  growers  as  to  what 
variety  to  plant  for  profit.  Dallas,  Law- 
ton,  Kittatinny  and  Early  Harvest,  'these 
four  and  no  more.'  Lawton  is  the  only 
market  variety  grown  by  the  leading  East 
Texas  growers,  while  Dallas  and  Kitta- 
tinny are  the  favorites  in  Central  and 
North  Texas.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note 
that  of  the  very  many  varieties  of  black- 
berries continually  offered  to  the  public, 
the  Lawton  and  Kittatinny  are  the  oldest, 
the  former  having  been  introduced  in  1845 
and  the  latter  in  1850.  The  yield  is  re- 
ported from  80  to  200  crates  per  acre,  with 
an  average  of  nearly  125  crates.  Good 
soil  and  good  cultivation  has  much  to  do 
with  this  item.  Blackberries  always  sell. 
The  markets  of  Texas  are  never  glutted  ; 
hence  no  grower  has  reported  a  smaller 
net  profit  per  acre  than  $100,  and  some 
much  higher. 

"With  strawberries  it  is  a  little  different. 
They  are  usually  profitable  in  the  Coast 
Country,  Eastern  and  Northern  Texas, 
but    not    so    in    Western    Texas.      Many 
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varieties  are  grown  with  success,  but  Cres- 
cent Seedling  and  Michel's  Early  have 
the  preference.  Wherever  the  Parker 
Earle  is  reported,  it  is  placed  first  on  the 
list.  The  net  profit  per  acre  on  straw- 
berries averages  a  little  higher  than  on 
blackberries,  being  $100  to  $200  per  acre, 
but  the  crop  is  not  quite  so  certain.  The 
drouth  of  last  fall  and  winter  materially 
damaged  the  crop,  as  also  did  the  late 
freeze.  Every  man  finds  his  best  market 
at  home  or  in  Texas  cities,  Northern  mar- 
kets being  too  far  for  such  perishable 
fruits.  Some  growers  report  the  rasp- 
berry as  profitable,  particularly  the  Shaff- 
er's Colossal,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  recom- 
mended only  for  home  use.  The  black 
caps  are  the  best,  One  man  reports 
gooseberries  in  abundance,  but  no  market 
for  them.  Texas  people  do  not  want 
them.  Currants  are  reported  unfavorably, 
while  here  and  there  someone  is  growing 
them  for  his  own  use.  The  named  varie- 
ties of  dewberries  are  reported  as  failures. 
It  seems  that  the  only  way  to  succeed 
with  this  fruit  is  to  take  the  native  variety 
found  in  nearly  all  localities  and  cultivate 
it.  One  of  our  leading  horticulturists 
and  an  ex-president  of  this  society  reports 
Lucretia,  Mammoth  and  other  dewberries 
are  of  little  value  here.  Mayes  Hybrid 
and  Everbearing  and  the  Oregon  cut-leaf, 
so-called  Evergreen  Blackberry,  are  colos- 
sal frauds.  My  experience  with  rasp- 
berries has  run  through  black  caps,  reds 
and  even  John  Lewis  Childs'  wineberry, 
biggest  fake  of  all,  and  are  of  little  value 
for  fruit." 

Dairying  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Redding,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  Georgia,  is 
working  energetically  for  an  extension  of 
the  dairy  business  of  that  State.  He  be- 
lieves that  Georgia  ought  to  be  and  can  be 
made  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wing,  a 
dairy  expert  from  New  York,  the  station 
has  been  making  experiments  and  tests, 
and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  get  the 
farmers  interested  in  the  matter. 

At  the  request  of  Director  Redding,  the 
leading  farmers  of  the  State  met  in  con- 
vention at  Griffin,  Georgia,  during  the  last 
week  in  August  to  hear  what  the  authori- 


ties of  the  station  had  to  say  about  the 
dairy  industry. 

Mr.  Wing,  in  an  exhaustive  address  on 
the  dairying  interests  of  the  United  States, 
said : 

"In  1890  it  required  1000  freight  trains  of 
thirty  cars  each,  to  move  the  product  of 
this  country.  Iowa  produced  100,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $21,000,000;  Illinois,  95,- 
000,000  pounds,  and  Wisconsin  45,000,000 
pounds,  worth  $9, 000,000.  The  assessed 
value  of  cows  was  worth  in  1S89,  $700,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  the  capital  of  all  the 
national  banks.  The  dairy  products  ex- 
ceed in  value  the  lumber,  wheat  and  iron 
of  the  country  combined. 

"These  figures,"  concluded  Mr.  Wing, 
"are  dry,  but  they  are  eloquent  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  butter  and  cheese  industry. 
It  is  possible  to  bring  into  Georgia  a  trade 
of  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000  annually.  The 
experiments  we  have  made  at  the  station 
established  every  point  in  favor  of  Georgia, 
and  now  all  we  want  is  that  enterprising 
but  careful  men  in  every  community  should 
inform  themselves  fully,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  lead  the  way  toward  this  new  era 
of  prosperity,  of  which  the  cow  will  be  the 
trademark. 

"There  is  money  made  in  dairying  in 
New  York,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that 
the  winters  are  sometimes  so  cold  that 
the  hoofs  freeze  off  the  cattle.  Neither 
New  York  nor  Ohio  have  the  water  supply 
that  is  found  in  Georgia.  They  have  to  use 
windmills  to  pump  up  their  water,  which 
often  fails.  When  one  goes  through 
Georgia  and  sees  the  hundreds  of  creeks 
and  small  rivers,  he  sees  at  once  the  ad- 
vantage you  have  in  the  way  of  water.  In 
Wisconsin  the  blizzards  are  so  severe  and 
disastrous  that  I  would  not  live  in  the 
State  if  given  the  best  plant  there  as  a 
present.  Here  in  Georgia  you  can  go  in 
your  shirt  sleeves  the  year  around,  you 
need  but  little  shelter  for  your  stock,  your 
water  comes  bubbling  to  you  from  its 
mountain  sources,  your  soil  answers  to  the 
touch,  and  above  all,  a  fortune  for  which 
any  other  State  would  give  millions — your 
Bermuda  grass  cannot  be  estimated.  Here 
then,  is  soil,  water,  climate,  grass,  and  it 
only  requires  ordinary  intelligence  in  the 
man  to  produce  such  a  commercial  revolu- 
tion as  I  should  hesitate  to  describe  to 
you.     Green  food  all  the  year  around,  and 
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your  own  port  right  here  at  Savannah. 
"Another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  need  blooded 
stock  to  start  with.  In  the  common  scrub 
cows  of  Georgia  you  have  today  the  best 
basis  in  the  world  upon  which  to  grade 
up." 

New  Sources  of  Railroad  Traffic  in  the 
South. 

"Prior  to  the  development  of  the  great 
Southern  trucking  interests,  April  used  to 
practically  end  the  business  season  with 
the  railroads,  leaving  the  companies  to 
worry  through  the  summer  till  September 
with  little  to  do  but  economize  as  much  as 
possible.  After  April  there  used  to  be  a 
perpendicular  falling  off  in  railroad  earn- 
ings. It  was  always  expected  and  provid- 
ed for. 

"Now,  however,  business  activities  begin 
with  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
cotton  crop  begins  to  move.  Next  comes 
the  orange  crop  along  the  through  lines 
moving  from  Florida  to  the  Northern 
markets.  Then  the  great  fertilizer  move- 
ment from  Charleston  as  a  centre  taxes 
the  capacity  of  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  when  this  great  effort  is  nearing 
its  close  the  heavy  shipment  of  early  vege- 
tables, followed  by  truck  of  various  kinds 
and  watermelons  from  Georgia  and  Caro- 
lina points,  and  the  onerous  transportation 
services  of  a  great  line  of  railroads  last  un- 
til the  middle  or  last  of  July.  As  a  conse- 
quence, August  is  now  about  the  only 
month  of  the  year  which  is  not  associated 
with  any  distinctive  freight  movement, 
and  it  naturally  shows  the  lowest  mark  in 
railroad  earnings  and  activity. — Charleston 
News  and  Courier. 

Another  Immigration  Plan. 

Immigration  Commissioner  Richards,  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  is  interested 
in  an  immigration  plan  which  is  being 
tried  in  West  Virginia  along  the  line  of 
the  road  with  much  success.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  locate  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  families  on  lands  sold  these  new 
settlers  at  from  $6.50  to  $10  an  acre,  on 
easy  terms.  The  persons  comprising  this 
colony  are  mostly  mechanics  and  laborers 
from  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling  and  Pitts- 
burg, some  of  whom  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  reason  of  the  recent 


strikes,  and  from  other  causes,  and  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  over- 
crowded centers  of  population,  and,  strik- 
ing out  in  an  entirely  different  direction, 
seek  to  better  their  condition.  Arrang- 
ments  have  been  made  to  sub-divide  sev- 
eral tracts  of  land,  aggregating  some 
30,000  acres,  into  farms  of  fifty  acres  each. 
These  farms  are  sold  on  time  and  the  set- 
tler can  usually  realize  enough  to  pay  in 
part  at  once  by  selling  the  timber  on  his 
place  to  some  of  the  lumber  companies  in 
the  vicinity.  The  people  were  secured  by 
agents  visiting  the  cities  and  holding  meet- 
ings in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  labor- 
ers lived.  They  explained  the  terms  of 
sale  and  the  character  of  the  country  with 
the  success  above  mentioned. 

In  the  article  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
published  in  this  issue,  it  is  stated  that 
Major  John  C.  Winder  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Major  Winder  is  vice, 
president,  but  the  title  of  General  Manager 
belongs  to  Mr.  John  H.  Winder,  whose 
office  is  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  writing  of  the  water  powers  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  territory  mention 
should  have  been  made  of  the  power  fur- 
nished by  the  Great  Pee  Dee  near  where 
it  is  crossed  by  the  Carolina  Central  Rail- 
road, a  few  miles  west  of  Hamlet,  N.  C. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  water- 
powers  in  the  State. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Hoffman,  the  president  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  has  had  surveys  made 
of  the  water  powers  along  the  line  and  can 
furnish  any  specific  information  that  may 
be  desired  concerning  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  Clyde  Steamship 
Company  will  re-establish  its  line  of  steam- 
ers between  Charleston  and  Philadelphia. 

There  are  few  towns  that  have  felt  the 
financial  depression  of  the  past  two  years 
less  than  Valdosta,  Ga.,  or  have  made  more 
progress  in  industrial  development.  The 
commercial  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district  of  small  farms,  the  largest  inland 
market  of  sea  island  cotton  (handling  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  product),  its  growth 
has  been  steady  and  substantial.  The  fol- 
lowing public  enterprises  are  now  in 
progress : 

A  complete  guano  factory,  with  acid 
plant,  to  cost  $50,000,    machine  shop  and 
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foundry,  for  the  repairing  of  engines  and 
saw  mill  machinery,  water  works,  to 
cost  $40  000,  the  water  being  supplied  from 
an  artesian  well,  city  hall,  to  cost  $20,- 
000,  Methodist  church,  $10,000,  Baptist 
church,  $10,000.  The  Valdosta  Southern 
Railroad,  on  whichthe  rails  have  been  laid 
for  ten  miles,  and  along  the  line  of  which 
are  being  built  large  saw  mills  and  turpen- 
tine stills.  It  is  designed  to  run  this  road 
by  Madison,  Fla.,  to  Tampa,  penetrating 
the  richest  yellow  pine  region  in  the 
South.  This  road  has  been  built  by  local 
capital,  has  no  bonds  and  is  free  from  debt. 

Valdosta  has  voted  for  free  public 
schools,  and  to  this  end  the  school  building 
will  be  enlarged.  All  this  development 
is   being  brought  about  by  local   capital. 

Valdosta  has  a  population  of  6000  and 
has  a  jobbing  and  retail  trade  which  ex- 
tends over  ten  counties. 

The  country  surrounding  it  is  well 
adapted  to  all  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural products,  and  the  farmers  are  free 
from  debt.  A  number  of  Northern  people 
have  settled  in  this  section,  and  a  cordial 
welcome  will  be  extended  to  as  many 
more  as  wish  to  participate  in  the  pros- 
perity which  awaits  every  intelligent  and 
industrious  man. 

W.  S.  Cobb,  of  Boston,  who  owns  a 
large  tannery  at  Waburn,  Mass.,  is  arrang- 
ing to  move  it  to  Confluence,  W.  Va.  He 
expects  by  October  1  to  have  the  new 
canneries  partially  completed,  and  to  com- 
mence to  move  the  machinery.  He  will 
employ  about  250  men  and  will  move  at 
least  fifty  families  from  Massachusetts. 
The  entire  plant  will  be  removed. 

The  truck  farmers  around  Plant  City, 
Florida,  have  done  better  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Vegetables  were  shipped 
continuously  from  the  first  of  January 
until  August  and  good  prices  were  real- 
ized. Some  of  the  growers  cleared  as 
high  as  $500  an  acre  on  some  of  their 
crops. 

One  of  the  recent  bulletins  issued  by  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  gives 
some  interesting  facts  relative  to  North 
Carolina's  dairy  industry.  While  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  decreased  from  232,133 
in  1879  to  223,416  in  1889,  the  amount  of 
butter  made    trom    their   milk   increased 


from  7,213,507  pounds  in  1879  to  13,129,374 
pounds  in  1889,  a  gain  of  nearly  100  per 
cent.,  indicating  that  the  cows  have  been 
much  improved  in  grade  and  that  they 
are  much  greater  milk  producers.  The 
average  amount  of  butter  to  each  cow  in 
1889  was  fifty-eight  pounds,  against  thirty- 
one  pounds  in  1879.  These  figures  form 
an  excellent  argument  in  favor  of  the  dairy 
business  as  a  branch  of  diversified  farming 
in  the  South.  Such  success  can  be  duplicat- 
ed in  several  other  States  where  condi- 
tions are  equally  favorable  to  stock  raising. 

The  officials  of  the  land  department  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Watkins  and  Gulf  Rail- 
way, of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  prepared  a 
fine  collection  of  agricultural  products 
and  fruits  from  Southwest  Louisiana  which 
they  are  exhibiting  at  fairs  throughout 
Illinois. 

Quite  a  number  of  families  from  the 
North  have  moved  into  the  section  about 
Carrabelle,  in  Franklin  county,  Florida, 
during  the  summer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Suggestions  in  the  Hatter  of  Immigration 
to  the  South. 

Here  are  some  valuable  suggestions  from 
a  correspondent  in  London  : 

London,  August  14,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

I  have  during  the  past  year  had  occa- 
sion to  study  carefully  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe  in  connection  with 
business  enterprises  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested. This  study  brought  me  into  rela- 
tions with  many  emigration  agencies, 
and  with  the  officials  of  different  continen- 
tal governments,  as  well  as  with  those  of 
the  English  government  who  have  super- 
vision of  emigration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  avoided  is  permit- 
ing  steamship  companies  to  work  the  im- 
migration business  for  the  one  object  of 
securing  passage  money.  I  have  seen  how 
their  agencies  carry  on  their  propaganda 
in  Spain,  Italy  and  Portugal  and  the  indis- 
criminate way  in  which  emigrants  are 
gathered  for  South  American  States. 
Some  idea  of  how  profitable  the  carrying 
of  emigrants  is  to  a  steamship  company 
can  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts, 
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given  to  me  by  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.'s  steamers 
on  which  I  traveled  to  South  America  in 
1891. 

The  cost  of  feeding  emigrants  on  board 
ship  is  less  than  one  shilling  per  day.  The 
room  they  occupy  cannot  be  utilized  for 
general  freight.  The  rate  from  Corruna, 
Spain,  to  Rio  Janerio  was  ^"5  per  head. 
There  are  too  shillings  in  ^"5,  and  the  time 
of  passage  from  Corruna  is  sixteen  days. 
The  cost  of  feeding  the  people  was  less 
than  sixteen  shillings,  and  the  profit  on 
carrying  them  was  eighty-four  shillings,  or 
about  $21. 

The  steamship  companies,  consequently, 
are  anxious  to  have  this  profitable  live 
freight.  Their  agents  work  up  the  busi- 
ness at  so  much  per  head,  receiving  very 
liberal  commissions. 

There  are  no  better  immigrants  to  be 
found  than  in  the  Basque  Provinces  of 
Spain,  and  in  Northern  Italy.  I  have  seen 
these  people  in  their  native  country  and 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in  Brazil. 
They  are  industrious,  thrifty  and  peaceful. 
For  certain  sections  of  the  Southeastern 
States  they  will  make  ideal  settlers  if 
selected  from  agricultural  populations. 
They  have  monopolized  the  truck  and 
garden  farming  of  the  States  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Santa  Fe,  in  the  Argentine, 
and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  In  fact  there  was 
no  small  farming  in  those  countries  until 
the  advent  of  the  Spanish  Basques  and 
Italians. 

But  in  obtaining  emigrants  from  Spain 
and  Italy  great  care  must  be  exercised. 
It  can  only  be  directed  by  some  one  who 
knows  the  people  and  speaks  their  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding 
sober,  industrious,  fairly  intelligent  and 
wonderfully  capable  peasant  farmers  with 
some  means  who  will  be  glad  to  emigrate  if 
the  honest  facts  are  properly  presented. 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  governments,  and  of 
philanthropic  people  in  every  locality  to 
assist. 

The  Pyrenees  country  of  Spain  and  of 
France  will  furnish  splendid  settlers — just 
the  class  that  is  wanted  for  grape  growing 
and  fruit  culture  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States. 

From  Austria  the  Tyrolese,  a  splendid 
race    of   men  and   women,   can    be   had. 


There  is  no  more  beautiful  country  in  the 
world  than  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  set- 
tlers thence  could  be  transplanted  to 
Western  North  Carolina,  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  and  Southwestern  Vir- 
ginia with  the  very  best  results.  They 
are  hardy,  bright,  vigorous,  jaunty  fellows, 
the  men — while  the  women  are  handsome 
and  are  model  housekeepers. 

The  German  Colonial  Society  could  be 
made  available,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
securing  emigrants  from  the  German 
Empire.  But  great  care  would  have  to  be 
exercised  in  approaching  this  organization. 
It  is  countenanced  by  the  State,  and  its 
object  is  to  direct  emigrants  to  countries 
where  they  will  encourage  and  build  up 
German  trade.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the 
head  of  the  society,  is  a  relative  and 
confidential  adviser  of  the  emperor. 

From  Great  Britain  a  desirable  class  of 
agricultural  emigrants,  except  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  are  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  English  agricultural  labor- 
ers are  very  stupid  and  awfully  poor,  and, 
as  a  rule,  very  unthrifty.  But  agricultural 
conditions  are  so  desperate  now  that  small 
farmers  from  certain  sections  would  not 
be  adverse  to  emigrate.  They  could  com- 
mand some  means. 

In  settling  immigrants  great  care  must 
be  exercised  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  provide  for  their  comfort  from  the 
outset.  A  few  contented  colonists  will 
attract  many  others.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Europeans  know  little, 
if  anything,  of  the  ways  of  new  countries, 
and  therefore  progress  should  be  made 
slowly  at  first.  There  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  good  Americans  to  take  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  newcomers,  and,  so 
to  speak,  initiate  them.  The  great  success 
of  the  Mormons  in  colonizing  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  pioneers  are  always  picked 
men.  Foreign  immigrants  are  always 
judiciously  distributed  among  settlements 
where  they  are  taken  in  hand  by  natives 
who  direct  them.  Anyone  who  has  seen, 
as  I  have,  Mormon  immigrants  on  their 
arrival  at  Salt  Lake  City,  by  the  train  load, 
watched  their  distribution,  and  afterwards 
visited  the  settlements  where  they  were 
located,  would  not  wonder  at  the  success 
which  has  attended  Mormon  colonizing. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  immigrants  come 
from  towns  and  cities,  and  yet  under  Mor- 
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mon  guidance  they  make  successful 
agriculturists. 

In  the  Southern  Immigration,  Land  and 
Title  Company,  of  Baltimore,  of  which  I 
read  an  account  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Southern  States,  your  Southern  people 
are  beginning  to  solve  the  question  of 
sound  development.  It  has  a  great  future 
if  it  is  judiciously  and  wisely  directed.  But 
it  must  not  expect  to  accomplish  wonders 
in  a  year,  or  in  a  few  years.  Its  growth 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  if  it  builds 
well  upon  safe  foundations  it  will  have  a 
great  reward. 

In  preparing  for  immigation  your  people 
have  something  more  to  do  than  to  obtain 
large  bodies  of  land  to  sell  to  immigrants. 
Success  will  altogether  depend  upon  the 
initiative  and  the  good  reports  your  colon- 
ists write  home  to  their  friends.  A  start 
should  be  made  with  a  few  settlements, 
the  locations  being  judiciously  selected. 
There  must  be  preparation  in  advance  for 
the  reception  of  the  people— especially  for 
the  non-English  speaking  colonists.  The 
Latin  races  are  naturally  quick-learning 
linquists,  but  there  must  be  interpreters 
provided  for  them. 

In  making  propaganda  on  this  side,  use 
should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  of  illus- 
trated literature.  Photography  and  pro- 
cess reproduction  have  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  and  illustration  is  so  cheap 
that  a  little  money  goes  a  long  way.  Pic- 
tures are  speaking  arguments.  They 
convey  more  to  the  rustic  mind  at  a  glance 
than  volumes  of  reading  matter.  But  here 
again  experience  in  taking  photographs 
and  making  use  of  them  is  necessary. 

The  headquarters  of  your  European 
bureaus  should  be  in  London  and  general 
supervision  of  the  immigration  business 
should  be  exercised  from  here  over 
all  European  agencies.  Good  offices 
should  be  established  and  the  fullest  dis- 
play made  of  the  products  of  the  different 
localities  where  settlements  are  to  be,  or 
are  being,  established. 

The  Continental  business  should  all  be 
directed  and  managed  from  London. 
Here  all  the  world  comes,  and  through 
the  legations  of  each  country,  and  foreign 
merchants  who  have  houses  here,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done.  The  United  States 
consular  officers  and  commercial  agents 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  render  assistance 


by  making  inquiries  and  answering  ques- 
tions. 

The  purpose  of  some  of  your  leading- 
American  companies  to  first  introduce 
settlers  from  Northern  and  Northwestern 
States  is  a  very  wise  one.  In  selecting 
these  due  regard  should  be  had  to  making 
nuclei  about  which  to  settle  foreign  immi- 
grants. Native  Americans  would  thus 
become  the  leaders  of  the  new  communi- 
ties and  advantages  should  be  given  them 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to 
prepare  the  way  for,  and  to  become  the 
leaders  of,  and  guides  for  the  colonists 
from  the  old  world. 

In  preparing  literature  for  use  in  making 
propaganda  here  fine  writing  should  not  be 
indulged  in,  but  facts  stated  as  concisely 
and  simply  as  possible  Simple,  unadorned 
English  translates  best  into  foreign  lang- 
uages, while  it  is  best  fitted  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  class  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  to  whom  you  want  to  appeal. 

In  photographing  scenery  the  new  tele- 
scophic  lenses  should  be  used  with  camer- 
as, by  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  out 
perspectives  clearly  and  distinctly,  em- 
bracing many  miles  of  country.  If  two  or 
three  model  settlements  were  formed,  neat 
cottages  erected  for  or  by  the  first  native 
settlers  and  pictures  of  these  made  the 
effect  here  would  be  very  great.  The 
British  people  are  always  attracted  by 
floral  and  other  adornments  of  homes. 
They  are  great  lovers  of  flowers  and 
are  essentially  a  home  loving  people. 

Progress  at  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  August  20th,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

We  are  in  correspondence  with  a  Minne. 
sota  flour  mill  owner  who  will  visit  this 
city  early  next  month.  He  is  very  much 
interested  in  locating  a  mill  here  and  the 
purpose  of  his  visit  is  to  look  over  the 
ground.  We  cannot  say  positively  that  he 
will  locate  here,  but  at  this  time,  the 
probabilities  point  very  much  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

We  are  also  in  correspondence  with  an 
art  stained  glass  manufacturer,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  move  his  plant 
to  this  city 

New  Orleans  has  been  an  exception  in 
the  recent  financial  depression.  There 
have    been    large    public    improvements  \ 
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hundreds  of  miles  of  street  railroads  are 
being  changed  into  electricity.  This  is 
the  only  city  in  the  country  that  has  shown 
an  increase  in  building  over  last  year. 
Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city 
are  being  constructed  at  this  time,  and 
altogether  labor  has  been  well  employed 
and  contented. 

With  excellent  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  corn 
and  cotton,  the  immediate  future  is  at 
least  encouraging  and  our  merchants  are 
preparing  for  an  active  fall  trade.  There 
are  no  dull  times  here.  Yours  truly, 
Harry  Allen, 
Secty.  Young  Men's  Business  League. 

Alluvial  Lands  of  North    Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

Baltimore,  August  21,  1S94. 
Editor  Sottthern  States  : 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  lands  we  are  presenting 
to  intending  settlers  in  the  South.  It  gives 
us  pleasure,  therefore,  to  append  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  our  Mississippi 
agent  regarding  lands  he  has  control  of  for 
us  for  colonization  purposes  in  the  Delta 
region  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  We 
may  add  that  these  lands  can  be  bought  at 
from  $3  to  $20  per  acre,  according  to  loca- 
tion, and  are  susceptible  of  returning  on 
diversified  crops,  well  cared  for,  from  $50 
to  $175  net  per  acre  per  annum. 
Yours  truly, 
Southern  Immigration, 

Land  &  Title  Co. 

The  following  is  the  extract  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  letter  : 

Soil. — As  to  the  soil,  for  agricultural 
purposes  it  has  no  superior  in  the  United 
States.  The  farmer  can  raise  anything  he 
can  in  the  Western  States,  except  wheat, 
and  he  can  raise  so  many  more  products 
that  his  toil  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  pro- 
fit. The  lands  are  of  unsurpassed  fertility. 
They  not  unusually  produce  100  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  with  only  moderate  cul- 
tivation they  will  yield  sixty  to  eighty 
bushels  every  year.  They  produce  four  to 
five  bales  of  hay  to  the  acre  and  one  to 
two  bales  of  cotton.  Some  of  the  products 
are  as  follows:  Cotton,  corn,  sugar,  oats, 
peas  of  all  kinds,  clover,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  fruits  of  all  kind,  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  including  cabbages,  English  peas, 
spinach,    salsify,    lettuce,    celery,     beets, 


radishes,  and  cauliflowers,  which  can  be 
grown  out  doors  during  the  winter.  Two 
crops  of  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  corn  and 
cabbages  can  be  made  on  the  same  ground 
within  the  twelve  months.  Celery,  aspar- 
agus, tomatoes  and  globe  artichokes  can 
be  raised  in  large  quantities.  There  is  no 
finer  truck  farming  country  in  the  world 
than  the  lands  of  this  section,  located 
along  the  river  and  lake  banks.  The  water 
protection  prevents  the  early  frosts  from 
destroying  the  early  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  crops  are  never  seriously  affected  by 
drouth,  as  the  influence  of  adjacent  rivers 
produces  a  more  even  and  regular  fall  of 
rain  than  is  obtained  in  most  localities. 
With  rapid  transit  this  section  can  put 
vegetables  and  truck  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Western  markets  with  ease  between  the 
time  of  the  earliest  tropical  market  and 
that  of  the  Western,  thereby  realizing 
handsome  profits. 

Stock  raising  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness here,  for  the  climate  is  so  mild  in 
the  winter  that  stock  does  not  require  pro- 
tection. A  fine  growth  of  natural  grass 
and  cane  makes  cattle  very  fat.  Many 
farmers  are  now  profitably  engaged  in 
stall-feeding  cottonseed  hull  cake  to  their 
herds.  Sheep  are  easily  raised  and  in- 
crease very  rapidly.  There  are  few  lambs 
lost  during  the  lambing  season  in  this 
section. 

Hogs  can  be  raised  in  large  numbers  on 
the  wood  ranges.  Mast  feeding  is  very 
profitable. 

Climate,  Health,  &c— Many  persons 
suppose  that  this  region  of  country  is  very 
unhealthy,  and  that  the  climate  is  excess- 
ively hot  in  summer,  but  the  facts  are  just 
the  opposite.  The  climate  is  equable,  the 
thermometer  varying  on  the  average  only 
about  80  degrees  during  the  entire  year, 
while  in  the  most  favored  regions  of 
Central  Illinois  and  Iowa  the  variation  is 
120  degrees.  These  figures  are  furnished 
by  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  and  are  there- 
fore authentic.  In  1S91,  which  is  reg- 
istered as  a  normal  year,  the  highest 
degree  of  heat  in  this  part  of  Louisiana 
was  97  degrees,  on  the  28th  of  June,  while 
the  severest  cold  occurred  on  the  29th  of 
November,  when  the  thermometer  reg- 
istered 20  degrees  above  zero.  We  have 
hotter  weather  than  this  for  days  at  a 
time    ever>    summer    in     St.    Louis    and 
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Chicago.  Malaria  is  much  more  to  be 
dreaded  along  the  Hudson  river  than  in 
this  region  of  the  South,  as  shown  by  the 
health  statistics.  It  is  a  rarely  healthy 
climate  and  country,  and  delicate  people, 
with  weak  Lungs  or  throat,  catarrhal  or 
bronchial  troubles,  will  find  here  a  refuge 
of  safety,  health  and  comfort. 

Overflows,  Swamps,  &c. — None  of  the 
lands  in  question  are  swampy,  and  only 
the  extreme  southern  portions  are  subject 
to  overflows,  and  this  only  when  the 
Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  are  very  high 
at  the  same  time,  an  event  which  has 
occurred  only  once  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  This  obstacle  will  be  entirely 
removed  by  next  spring,  when  the  levees' 
now  in  course  of  construction  will  be 
completed. 

Timber  — Lands  are  covered  with  the 
finest  virgin  growth  of  timber.  White 
oak  grows  to  a  very  large  size  and  height. 
Red  oak  and  post  oak  also  abound  in  large 
quantities  on  all  of  the  high  lands.  Ash  is 
very  plentiful,  and  tupelo  gum  is  plentiful 
in  some  sections,  and  the  red  gum  abounds 
in  all  but  the  very  lowest  lands.  Cypress  is 
found  in  brakes  on  all  the  low  lands.  Cot- 
ton-wood is  in  large  quantities  on  the  river, 
bayou  and  lake  banks.  Pecan  and  pignut 
is  scattered  in  considerable  quantities 
through  the  overflow  portions.  The  long- 
leaf  pine  grows  in  large  quantities  in  Cata- 
houla parish,  and  there  are  no  finer  pine 
forests  in  the  South.  These  lands  will 
yield  from  10,000  to  20, coo  feet  of  lumber, 
besides  quantities  of  material  for  barrel 
factories,  railroad  ties,  etc. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

Come  South. 

The  enterprise  of  railroad  land  agents, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  real  estate  boomer, 
the  struggles  of  hardy  settlers  and  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  capital  have  so  far 
failed  to  make  a  complete  success  of  the 
effort  to  wipe  the  Great  American  Desert 
from  the  map. 

The  scorching  simoon  that  has  swept  up 
the  western  part  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
during  the  past  ten  days,  shrivelling  the 
growing  grain  and  adding  another  dis- 
aster to  the  long  record  of  crop  failures, 
seems  aboutf  to  complete  the  depopulation 


of  Western  Kansas  and  Western  Nebraska 
and  will  doubtless  dishearten  many  strug- 
gling farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  afflicted 
section. 

The  hot  winds  from  the  southwest  are 
a  common  experience  with  the  farmers 
of  that  region,  but  occasionally  the 
visitation  is  excessively  severe  and  pro- 
tracted. It  was  so  in  the  seventies,  when 
the  absoluie  burning  up  of  the  crops 
caused  a  general  exodus  of  dicouraged 
farmers  from  Western  Kansas.  A  few 
years  later  the  great  grasshopper  plague 
practically  swept  away  the  gains  of  years 
of  hard  work  in  the  parched  fields.  Time 
after  time  since  then  the  rains  have  failed 
and  the  drouth  has  shrivelled  the  corn  on 
the  stalk  and  ruined  the  fields  of  wheat. 
Occasionally,  as  if  in  cruel  sport,  the 
elements  were  more  kind.  Copious  rains 
would  soak  the  rich  soil,  the  crops  would 
yield  abundantly,  the  granaries  would 
burst  out  with  plenty,  the  railroads  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  freight  traffic, 
farm  mortgages  would  be  reduced  and 
the  hopeful  farmers  would  exult  in  the 
belief  that  at  last  fortune  had  done  wirh 
its  frowns  and  would  henceforth  smile 
upon  them. 

But  these  hopes  rarely  lived  longer  than 
till  the  next  season.  Failures  were  the 
rule  and  were  so  complete  as  to  wipe  out 
all  the  gains  of  occasional  good  crops. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  given  up  the 
struggle.  Hundreds  of  farms  have  been 
deserted.  Thousands  of  settlers  have 
abandoned  all  they  could  not  load  into 
their  prairie  schooners.  Millions  of  dollars 
of  Eastern  capital  invested  in  farm  mort- 
gages have  been  virtually  lost.  It  has 
been  an  unequal  contest  against  unfavora- 
ble natural  conditions. 

Farther  to  the  Northwest  capricious 
fortune  has  played  other  pranks  with  the 
tiller  of  the  soil.  The  blizzard  sweeps 
after  the  simoon  over  the  vast  stretches  of 
prairie,  and  between  times  the  dried-up 
grasses  or  the  thick-growing  forest  be- 
comes seas  of  flame  to  swallow  up  town 
and  mill  and  homestead.  The  thermome- 
ter climbs  higher  in  the  Dakotas  than  in 
Louisiana,  and  the  extreme  heat  and  cold 
in  the  Northwest  are  unknown  in  any  part 
of  the  South. 

The  moral  is  obvious :  Come  South. 
Here  the  land  is  as  fertile,  the  elements 
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less  capricious,  the  heat  less  scorching, 
the  cold  less  severe,  the  crops  more 
abundant,  the  conditions  of  life  easier. 
The  profits  of  one  year  are  not  swept 
away  by  drouth  in  the  next.  The  gains  of 
a  short  summer  are  not  used  up  in  food 
and  fuel  through  a  long,  severe  winter. 
There  is  more  time  for  work  and  more 
opportunity  for  recreation.  Land  is  cheap 
and  none  is  more  fertile.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  raise  only  cotton  or  tobacco 
or  oranges  or  watermelons.  No  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface  gives  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  a  wider  choice  of  what  his  labor  shall 
produce.  The  South  is  raising  more 
wheat  every  year.  It  has  magnificent 
corn  land.  Fruits  of  almost  infinite  va- 
riety reward  intelligent  labor  by  bountiful 
yield.  Truck  farming  brings  fortunes. 
Cattle  and  hogs  can  be  fattened  at  less 
expense  than  in  more  rigorous  climates. 
The  rapid  improvement  of  transportation 
facilities  gives  ready  markets.  Of  nothing 
that  contributes  to  successful  agriculture 
is  there  a  lack,  and  the  section  is  nearer 
out  of  debt  and  stood  the  strain  of  the 
panic  better  than  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Farmers  •  who  are  wise  should  use  no 
more  of  time  and  fortune  in  gambling 
with  fickle  chance  for  an  occasional  stake 
in  the  land  where  blizzards  and  simoons 
chase  each  other  over  the  arid  plains,  and 
where  the  farmer  is  lucky  if  year  in  and 
year  out  he  raises  even  the  interest  on 
his  mortgage. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Moving  South. 

The  significance  of  the  following  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  from  a  Northern  paper  : 
"It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  should 
the  first  general  movement  toward  the 
Southern  States  come  from  men  residing 
in  the  northern  sections  rather  than  from  " 
foreign  lands.  The  favorable  condition  of 
the  crops  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  South  compared  with  the  very 
unfavorable  situation  in  many  sections  of 
the  North  and  West  is  calculated  to  arrest 
the  serious  attention  of  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  There  are  hundreds  of  families 
who  have  given  up  in  despair  and  are  now 
leaving  the  drought-stricken  regions  for 
more  desirable  quarters,  and  many  of 
these  intend  going  south.  The  era  of 
land  speculation  is  about  at  an  end  in  the 


West.  The  best  agricultural  areas  have 
been  occupied,  prices  are  too  high  for  those 
of  limited  means  who  are  seeking  for 
homesteads,  and  the  low  prices  of  corn, 
wheat  and  other  staples  of  the  great 
prairies  indicate  the  necessity  not  only  of 
a  change  of  situation,  but  of  a  greater 
diversity  of  production. 

"There  are  millions  of  acres  of  cheap 
and  fertile  lands  throughout  the  South, 
and  in  the  specialties  of  truck  gardening 
and  fruit  growing  very  considerable  pro- 
gress is  being  made  by  men  from  the 
North  who  have  gone  out  as  pioneers. 
All  are  not  equally  successful,  but  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  skill  and  industry 
invested  in  general  farming  or  in  garden- 
ing and  fruit  raising  in  the  more  desirable 
portions  of  the  South  will  yield  very  satis- 
factory returns,  as  compared  with  North- 
ern farming.  There  are  disadvantages 
but  these  are  compensated  for  in  a  large 
measure.  If  the  climate  is  too  hot  in 
summer  it  is  less  rigorous  in  winter,  and 
clothing  and  fuel  are  not  so  expensive. 
Labor  is  cheap  and  abundant,  if  not  of  the 
most  desirable  kind,  and  the  advantages 
will  be  found  to  fairly  offset  the  draw- 
backs. To  those  whose  ambition  is  to 
secure  a  homestead  which  will  yield  them 
a  competency  at  a  small  outlay,  the  South 
now  offers  better  opportunities  than  the 
West.  It  was  not  always  so,  but  this 
seems  to  be  the  situation  at  present.  For 
some  years  to  come  the  drift  will  be  from 
the  large  centres  of  population  to  the 
farming  regions,  and  in  this  distribution 
the  South  will  share  liberally." — Pittsburg 
Gazette. 

Atlantic  Coast  Territory. 

There  is  a  well  written  and  excellently 
illustrated  article  in  the  front  pages  of  the 
Southern  States  for  July,  on  the  Terri- 
tory of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  by  Mr. 
Bennett  Dobbin.  The  Baltimore  monthly 
in  which  this  article  is  published  enjoys  a 
large  circulation  and  is  professedly  and 
really  a  promoter  of  immigration  of  the 
better  class.  The  description  of  the  ter- 
titory  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  which  includes 
Virginia  and  other  States,  is  not  over- 
drawn, but  is  very  attractive.  People  who 
are  thinking  about  changing  their  habita- 
tions from  a  harsh  and  perhaps  unprofit- 
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able  climate  to  a  genial  and  productive 
country  will  not  have  to  go  any  farther  for 
information  than  this  well  authenticated 
statement  of  the  advantages  to  farmers 
along  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  as 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Dobbin. 

The  Landmark  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
unoccupied  and  uncultivated  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia and  her  Southern  sisters  occupied 
by  honest,  energetic,  thrifty  people  who 
come  voluntarily  from  the  West  and 
Northwest  to  find  a  better  home,  and  we 
trust  that  such  publications  as  this  may 
find  their  way  to  places  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good,  by  exciting  inquiry  and 
investigation  among  people  who  may  be 
restless  and  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  their 
uncomfortable  location.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  in  over-stimulated  enter- 
prise in  immigration  any  more  than  we  do 
in  the  same  thing  in  manufacturing,  for 
example.  Immigration  booms  are  just  as 
much  humbugs  as  any  other  kinds  of 
booms.  When  people  come  to  this 
country  to  live,  we  want  them  to  come 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  and  of  their 
own  free  will  and  accord.  Then  they  will 
not  go  away  swearing  that  they  have  been 
misled  and  brought  down  here  by  land 
sharks  and  speculators. 

We  can  afford  to  be  very  careful  and  to 
pick  our  immigrants  by  letting  them  come 
without  pressure  from  any  source  except 
that  of  their  own  conviction,  after  full 
investigation.  There  are  so  many  people 
in  the  South  now  from  other  sections  of 
the  country  who  can  give  their  friends 
accurate  information  about  the  climate 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
the  social  advantages  or  disadvantages  to 
be  anticipated  that  it  should  be  practica- 
ble to  depend  almost  entirely  for  the 
future  upon  this  character  of  advertising. 
Immigration  of  the  right  kind  should  and 
will  flow  naturally  in  the  direction  from 
which  come  statements  of  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  before  and  set  up  their 
habitations,  and  who  can  be  trusted  to 
give  unprejudiced  reports — reports  which 
come  from  experience. 

The  territory  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
furnishes  an  admirable  locality  for  indus- 
trious and  practical-minded  immigrants 
who  have  some  means  to  begin  with,  and 
we  know  of  no  territory  in  the  Southern 
country   or   in   any    country   which   offers 


inducements  to  immigration  of  a  different 
character.  People  who  come  expecting  to 
find  an  El  Dorado  or  to  live  without  labor 
and  economy  will  find  that  conditions 
favorable  to  quick  fortunes  and  no  work 
do  not  exist  here  any  more  than  they  do 
anywhere  else. — The  Landmark,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

A  Bureau  of  Information. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Journal's 
suggestion  of  a  State  bureau  of  informa- 
tion is  heartily  approved  by  several  of  our 
State  exchanges. 

There  are  so  many  strong  and  evident 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
department  of  the  State  government  that 
we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  estab- 
lished sooner  or  later. 

But  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the 
matter.  The  legislature,  which  is  to  meet 
two  months  hence,  should  take  hold  of 
the  question  and  act  promptly  The  sooner 
Georgia  gets  a  bureau  of  information  to 
work,  the  more  valuable  it  will  be  to  her. 

Thousands  of  families  will  leave  the 
Northwest  during  the  coming  winter  and 
find  new  homes  in  time  to  plant  their 
crops  for  next  year.  A  great  per  cent,  of 
these  homeseekers  can  be  brought  to 
Georgia  if  we  make  the  proper  effort.  If 
we  do  not  let  them  know  what  advantages 
they  will  find  here,  they  will  be  attracted 
to  other  States  which  are  more  alive  to 
their  interests. 

The  Journal  has  received  from  a  prom- 
inent citizen  of  Whitfield  county  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  this  subject : 

Dalton,  Ga. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal: 

Your  editorials  calling  fbr  a  State  bureau 
of  information  are  timely  indeed.  I  under- 
took to  organize  such  a  bureau  a  few 
years  since  for  Whitfield  county.  I  am 
particularly  struck  with  this  need  of 
Georgia  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  just  read  a  private  letter  from  a  lady 
in  Newton,  Jasper  county,  Iowa,  in  which 
she  writes:  "There  has  been  only  one 
shower  in  thirteen  months.  There  is  no 
water  and  the  stock  are  dying  from  lack  of 
it.  All  our  electric  and  water  plants  are 
shut  down.  Cisterns  are  empty,  the  grass 
lawns,  vegetation  and  crops  are  absolutely 
stifled  in  their  early  growth  ;  and  many 
people  are  giving  away  valuable  horses 
and  thoroughbred  milch  cows  because  of 
their  inability  to  relieve  their  sufferings. 
The  thermometer  is  often  in  degrees  in 
the  shade  and  161  in  the  sun,  and  this  is 
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the  status  throughout  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Minnesota  " 

Now,  I  submit  the  following :  Jasper 
count}',  Iowa,  has  three  million  dollars 
taxable  values,  or  about  ten  dollars  aver- 
age per  acre.  Murray  county,  Georgia,  is 
taxable  for  three-quarters  of  a  million,  or 
about  three  dollars  per  acre.  Iowa  can 
only  raise  corn,  wheat  and  vegetables  and 
these  only  seven  months  in  the  year. 
Georgia  raises  not  only  these,  but  almost 
everything  else.  Besides,  the  northern 
portion  of  Georgia  contains  many  kinds  of 
minerals  and  timber  and  inexhaustible 
water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
These  comparisons  can  hardly  be  called 
odious  because  of  the  benefit  they  will 
prove  to  those  seeking  information.  A 
young  wheat  farmer  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
took  me  over  his  place  of  two  hundred 
acres,  and  told  me  while  he  made  money 
on  his  wheat  he  paid  taxes  on  $23,000, 
including  buildings,  machinery,  stock,  etc. 
Now  there  are  hundreds  of  as  good  wheat 
farms  here  in  Georgia  of  200  acres  that 
can  be  bought  for  from  $3000  to  $5000  each, 
and  give  this  progressive  young  Ohioan 
farmer  from  $iS,ooo  to  $20,000  to  invest  as 
he  pleases.  Then,  too,  he  could  work 
every  month  in  the  year  in  Georgia. 

By  all  means  the  State  legislature  should 
appropriate  $100,000  for  the  proposed 
bureau  and  at  least  have  it  in  operation  by 
the  opening  of  the  great  Cotton  States 
and  International  Exposition  in  Atlanta 
next  fall. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overstate  the 
importance  of  this  subject.  It  must  appeal 
to  every  intelligent  and  progressive  cit- 
izen of  Georgia,  and  we  hope  to  see  the 
press  of  the  State  give  its  united  support 
to  the  movement  for  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion.—The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Let  the  Northern  Farmers  Come  South. 

The  class  of  foreigners  who  have,  both 
before  and  since  the  war,  come  to  cast 
their  fortunes  with  us  have  been,  with 
exceptions  too  few  to  be  worth  noting,  of 
material  help  in  adding  to  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  and  South  Carolina  would  be 
better  off  if  their  number  had  been  a 
hundred  times  as  many. 

The  main  reliance  for  additions  to  our 
population,  under  existing  conditions, 
must  be  in  the  thousands  of  farmers — it 
might  almost  be  said  millions — in  the 
North  and  West  who  desire  to  seek  a 
milder  climate  and  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  not  so  arduous  and  unceasing 
as  they  now  find  it.  With  them  a  good 
part  of  the  time  that  might  be  spent  in 
profitable  field  work  has  to  be  devoted  to 


making  preparations  for  a  long  and  cold 
winter,  and  providing  means  to  not  only 
keep  their  families  comfortable  but  their 
stock  also.  This,  added  to  the  long  period 
of  cold  during  which  no  work  can  be 
done,  leaves  a  great  deal  less  time  for 
farm  work  than  he  would  have  in  the 
South,  and  the  Western  farmer  is  begin- 
ning to  see  the  immense  disadvantage 
under  which  he  labors  as  compared  with 
his  more  fortunate  brother  in  the  South. 
Of  course  no  one  would  wish  to  see  the 
population  of  the  State  as  dense  as  that  of 
Belgium  and  some  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  but  without  the  least  over- 
crowding South  Carolina  could  easily  sup- 
port a  population  of  five  millions,  and 
could,  even  with  this  number  of  people, 
better  afford  to  be  shut  off  from  the  out- 
side trade  than  any  of  the  Northern  or 
Western  States. — The  Herald,  Darlington, 
S.  C. 

The  Immigration  Question. 

Never  has  the  South  attracted  such  wide 
spread  attention  from  people  throughout 
the  North  seeking  either  profitable  invest- 
ment or  homes  as  at  present,  and  never 
before  were  such  efforts  being  made  on 
the  part  of  the  South  to  attract  immigra- 
tion as  is  now  being  put  forth  by  a  few 
energetic  persons  in  various  sections. 

The  various  railroads  are  also  lending 
their  aid  to  the  movement,  either  in  a 
general  way  or  in  the  interest  of  the  sec- 
tions traversed  by  them,  which  is  an 
entirely  new  feature  in  the  South. 

That  the  South  is  on  the  verge  of  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  is  acknowledged  by  every  com- 
mercial and  trade  gazette  published  in  the 
North  ;  it  is  commented  upon  by  hundreds 
of  papers  in  the  West  that  prior  to  this 
year  never  thought  to  make  favorable 
mention  of  the  South  ;  Northern  railroads 
are  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  offer- 
ing low  rates  of  transportation  to  the 
South  ;  and  hundreds  of  people  are  taking 
advantage  of  these  offers  to  explore  a  sec- 
tion which  they  really  know  as  little  about 
in  a  business  way  as  though  separated 
from  it  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

While  this  movement  is  in  progress  the- 
South  must  make  the  most  of  it.    Haralson 
county  is  bound  to  get  the  lion's  share,  as 
far  as  this  section  is  concerned,  if  her  citi- 
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zens  will  work  unitedly  and  harmoniously. 
The  advantages  of  this  section  for  fruit 
culture  and  as  a  place  of  residence  are 
visible  to  the  eye — they  need  no  embellish- 
ment. This  is  a  case  where  the  truth  will  do 
better  than  an  untruth,  and  we  have  ample 
evidence  to  bear  us  out  in  any  reasonable 
statement. — The  Journal,  Tallapoosa,  Ga. 

Going  Back  to  the  Farms. 

The  movement  from  the  country  to  the 
city  has  been  overdone.  Millions  of  people 
have  drifted  to  the  towns,  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  men  are  out  of 
employment.  Labor  has  glutted  some 
markets  and  left  others  without  an  ade- 
quate supply. 

The  Maine  Farmer  states  that  hard 
times  and  difficulty  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment have  caused  many  people  to  return 
to  the  country  and  buy  or  rent  farms. 
They  are  acting  very  sensibly.  An  indus- 
trious man  on  a  little  farm  of  his  own  will 
at  least  make  a  living.  He  may  not  handle 
much  cash,  but  his  labor  will  produce 
enough  to  supply  his  reasonable  wants. 
He  will  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
independence  unknown  by  a  poor  man  in 
a  large  city.  He  will  not  always  have  the 
landlords  and  the  bailiffs  bothering  him, 
and  his  labor  will  insure  him  a  happy 
home,  humble  it  may  be,  but  a  home  in 
which  peace  and  plenty  will  sit  by  the 
fireside. 

The  rush  from  the  country  to  the  towns 
has  lasted  long  enough.  Now,  let  us  have 
a  movement  back  to  the  farms.  Rural 
life  is  different  from  what  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago.  The  farmers  have  better  trans- 
portation facilities  and  more  markets,  and 
many  of  the  conveniences  of  city  life  are 
within  their  reach.  In  a  short  time  there 
will  doubtless  be  a  free  daily  mail  delivery 
in  our  farming  districts,  and  telephones 
and  electric  railways  will  give  them  still 
better  facilities  of  communication. 

We  know  that  the  farmers  suffer  during 
hard  times,  but  their  hardships  are  slight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  idle  work- 
ingmen  who  tramp  the  streets  of  the  cities 
begging  for  any  job  at  any  wages.  Men 
with  a  little  money  can  buy  farms  for  a 
song,  and  if  they  have  no  money  they  can 
get  farm  work,  and  in  a  few  years  pur- 
chase land  on  time  and  pay  for  it.  For 
the  poor  man   or  the  absolutely  money- 


less man  the  country  is  always  the  best 
place,  and  especially  during  a  long  spell 
of  dull  times. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Cut  Up  the  Farms. 

If  land  owners  having  large  tracts  of 
land  would  retain  as  much  as  they  can 
profitably  cultivate  for  their  own  use  and 
subdivide  the  remainder  into  forty-acre 
farms,  and  a  number  of  adjoining  land 
owners  did  this  and  put  this  land  on  the 
market  at  a  fair  price  and  on  easy  terms, 
they  could  make  places  for  a  large  number 
of  settlers  who  could  be  found  without 
much  effort  to  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunity  to  secure  homes.  It  wouldn't 
require  much  effort  or  cooperation  to  do 
this,  nor  much  expense  to  make  it  known 
in  the  section  from  which  the  immigrants 
were  desired. — The  Star,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Orchard  of  the  Continent. 

The  agricultural  department  has  recently 
issued  a  bulletin  showing  the  fruit  pro- 
duction of  the  various  States.  The  Manu- 
facturers' Record  and  the  Southern 
States  Magazine  quote  from  this  bulletin 
the  figures  that  apply  to  apples,  peaches 
and  pears.  These  figures  show  that  the 
South,  exclusive  of  Delaware  and  Mis- 
souri, produced  last  year  46,947,029  bush- 
els of  apples  out  of  a  total  of  143,105,689 
produced  in  the  whole  country  ;  27,793,106 
bushels  of  peaches  out  of  36,357,747,  and 
562,716  bushels  of  pears  out  of  3  064,375. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  South  produced 
one-third  of  the  apples,  three-fourths  of 
the  peaches  and  one-sixth  of  the  pears 
produced  in  the  whole  country. 

Georgia  is  the  greatest  peach-growing 
State  in  the  Union.  Her  crop  last  year 
amounted  to  5,525,119  bushels,  which  is 
nearly  as  much  as  that  produced  by  all 
the  Northern  States  combined.  She  is 
also  one  of  the  first  States  of  the  Union  in 
the  production  of  pears. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  southern 
half  of  Georgia  is  one  of  the  great  fruit- 
growing sections.  It  leads  the  world  in 
peaches  and  melons,  and  is  among  the  best 
section  of  the  Union  in.  the  production  of 
pears.  It  is  that  part  of  Georgia  which 
most  resembles  Florida  in  soil  and  climate. 
The  best  melon-producing  section  of  the 
State  has  Albany  for  its  centre — only  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  Florida  line.     One  of 
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the  best  peach  sections  is  about  Tifton — 
only  about  fifty  miles  from  Florida.  The 
best  pear  section  is  around  Thomasville, 
right  on  the  Florida  line. 

In  proportion  to  population  Florida  pro- 
duces more  pears  than  Georgia.  She 
could  also  take  the  lead  in  peach  produc- 
tion, and  she  need  not  be  far  behind  in 
melons.  Of  course  Florida's  melon  crop 
is  already  important,  and  her  peach  crop 
is  rapidly  becoming  important.  The 
counties  of  Middle  and  West  Florida,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  portions  of  the  State, 
are  as  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
peaches  and  melons  as  any  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  people  should  see  that  the 
possibilities  of  this  section  are  developed 
to  the  full  extent. 

Other  fruits  will  pay  as  well  as  oranges 
in  Florida.  So  much  land  has  already 
been  put  in  oranges  that  the  State  threat- 
ens in  the  near  future  to  produce  a  supply 
that  will  glut  the  markets  of  the  country. 
One  remedy  for  this  is  to  change  a  large 
part  of  the  orange  crop  into  marmalade, 
jelly  and  wine.  Another  remedy  is  to  put 
out  other  kinds  of  fruits,  preserve  our  mo- 
nopoly in  the  way  of  tropical  fruits,  and 
compete  with  our  neighbors  in  the  growth 
of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone. — The 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

[Note  :  The  statistics  of  fruit  produc- 
tion, quoted  in  the  foregoing  article,  were 
not  for  "last  year"  but  for  the  census 
year  1890. — Editor  Southern  States.] 

The  riovement  of  Population  Southward. 

The  movement  of  population  from 
Northern  to  Southern  States  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  next 
decade. 

It  has  already  commenced,  and  while 
it  has  not  attracted  any  general  attention, 
this  movement  has  been  in  progress 
steadily  for  several  years.  In  Louisiana 
there  are  several  very  important  colonies 
of  people  from  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Ohio. 
Around  Lake  Charles,  in  Calcasieu  parish, 
and  in  a  section  of  which  Crowley,  in 
Acadia  parish,  is  the  center,  are  hundreds 
of  farmers  from  the  States  mentioned. 
They  are  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
a  prairie  country,  and  this  they  found  in 
Southwest  Louisiana,  minus  the  severe 
winter  climate  and  the  frequent  droughts 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.     These 


people  are  full-fledged  rice  farmers,  and 
they  find  no  more  difficulty  in  growing 
and  gathering  their  grain  than  they  did 
the  wheat  and  rye  of  the  Northern  States. 
Near  Amito  City  and  Hammond,  and  hi  a 
considerable  district  in  the  Louisiana 
parishes  just  north  of  New  Orleans,  num- 
bers of  Northern  people  have  settled, 
devoting  themselves  with  success  to  truck 
farming.  They  raise  early  vegetables  for 
Northern  markets,  and  have  already  de- 
veloped a  large  business. 

These  items  are  only  suggestions  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  movement  of 
population  southward.  This  movement 
will  constantly  grow  until  it  will  become 
a  striking  feature  of  American  internal 
economy. — New  Orleans  Picaynne. 

Immigration  Wanted. 

We  need  the  assistance  of  the  thrifty 
immigrant  from  the  North  and  West  and 
the  State  owes  it  as  a  duty  to  her  people 
to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  this 
all-important  question,  and  to  put  forth 
greater  efforts  than  it  has  so  far  done  to 
the  end  of  placing  our  manifold  advan- 
tages before  the  probable  immigrant  from 
the  North  and  West.  We  need  these  peo- 
ple to  settle  up  and  coax  harvests  from 
our  vast  areas  of  unfilled  land.  We  need 
them  to  clear  more  land,  to  build  homes 
with  us  and  to  raise  stock.  They  would 
tare  well  here  and  their  coming  would 
greatly  enrich  our  State.  That  they  do 
not  come  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
being  made  no  considerable  effort  to  ob- 
tain them,  while  through  the  manipula- 
tions of  boomers  they  are  being  trailed 
away  to  the  great  Northwest— a  section 
that  is  greatly  misrepresented  and  a  sec- 
tion that  can  offer  them  neither  prosperity 
or  comfort.  That  they  are  successful  in 
securing  the  emigrant  for  the  bleak 
countries  of  the  Northwest  is  only  because 
those  sections  are  more  active  in  their 
labors  for  the  immigrant  than  is  Louisiana 
or  other  Southern  States. — The  Signal, 
Crowley,  La. 

An    Important   Movement. 

An  unusual  but  not  unaccountable  move- 
ment of  population  is  now  witnessed 
between  the  Northwest  and  South  Car- 
olina. This  movement  began  some  weeks 
ago  and  appears  to  be  gaining  momentum. 
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It  began  in  the  section  where  the  long 
drought  has  prevailed  and  crops  have 
been  a  failure,  and  now  a  caravan  of 
wagons  is  following  the  trail  of  those  who 
took  the  initiative.     *     *     * 

Such  a  movement  as  this  is  one  of  sig- 
nificance. It  has  possibilities — sectional, 
political,  social  and  financial — which  can- 
not now  be  foreseen  or  understood.  The 
se'ection  of  the  arid  plains  of  the  far  West 
in  preference  to  the  productive  lands  of  the 
South  was  a  movement  on  sectional  lines 
which  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  on 
any  rational  ones.  Nature  is  asserting  it- 
self in  the  recoil.  The  movement  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  productive  of  good. 

It  is  a  branch  of  the  movement  from 
Northwest  to  Southwest. — St.  Louis  Re- 
public. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  value  of  Alabama  farm  lands  is 
attracting  thousands  of  settlers  to  this 
State  from  the  North  and  West.  Alabama 
has  a  bright  agricultural  future,  and  its 
real  estate  at  present  prices  is  an  excellent 
investment.  The  Van  Buskirk-McCafferty 
Co.,  of  Florence,  Ala.,  has  for  sale  some 
of  the  most  desirable  agricultural  proper- 
ties in  the  Tennessee  valley  in  Alabama, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
healthful  regions  in  America.  In  the  in- 
telligence of  its  people,  in  the  capabilities 
of  its  lands,  and  in  its  general  attractive- 
ness as  a  place  for  a  home,  it  has  no  supe- 
rior. A  phamphlet,  with  description  of 
the  country  and  of  particular  farms  for 
sale,  will  be  sent  free  by  the  Van  Buskirk- 
McCafferty  Co. 

The  Roanoke  Valley  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  sections  of  Southwest  Virginia 
and  has  been  termed  the  "Eldorado  of 
the  South"  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
its  soil  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
stock  and  poultry  raising,  dairy  farming, 
truck  and  fruit  growing.  The  Virginia 
Land  Exchange,  Salem,  Va.,  invites 
correspondence  from  everyone  interested 
and  will  gladly  furnish  information  about 
this  section. 

Some  of  the  best  agricultural,  mineral 
and  timber  properties  in  the  South  are 
controlled  by  the  Real  Estate  &  Immigra- 
tion  agency,    of    Roanoke,  Va.     For  the 


farmer,  the  lumberman  and  the  miner, 
Virginia  offers  excellent  opportunities  for 
placing  capital,  while  the  would-be  settler 
will  find  many  inducements  to  a  perma- 
nent residence  in  this  State. 

The  Southern  States  is  the  name  of 
a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
home  of  every  person  who  desires  to  keep 
well  informed  in  reference  to  the  South, 
its  opportunities  and  advantages.  Every 
number  contains  a  variety  of  articles  on 
various  topics  and  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  soil,  climate,  health,  pro- 
ductions and  business  chances  in  the  South. 
One  distinctive  and  important  feature  of 
this  magazine  is  the  regular  publication  of 
a  series  of  letters  from  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  who  have  moved  South  from  the 
North  and  West,  giving  their  experiences, 
with  some  account  of  characteristics  and 
social  conditions  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  We  have  read  every  number  of 
this  magazine  since  its  introduction  and 
can  heartily  recommend  it  as  being  the 
very  best  medium  of  information  pertain- 
ing to  the  above  named  features  that  is 
published. — The  Southern  Home-Seeker, 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

The  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition  has  already  begun  to  attract 
public  attention  to  the  advantages 
of  Atlanta  as  a  place  for  home  and  invest- 
ment seekers.  When  the  exposition 
opens  still  more  interest  will  be  aroused. 
Calhoun  &  McGrath  call  attention  to 
investment  opportunities  in  the  advertising 
columns. 

Down  in  the  orange  grove  region  of 
Florida  the  improvement  in  real  estate  is 
beginning  to  be  very  noticeable.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  localities  is  around 
Fort  Meade,  where  Van  Hook,  Vara  &  Co. 
have  on  their  books  some  of  the  most  de- 
sirable farms  to  sell  on  easy  terms. 

John  P.  Fort,  Mount  Airy,  Ga.,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  sell  4250  acres  of 
excellent  fruit  land  located  on  the  Geor- 
gia Southern  &  Florida  railroad  in  the 
famous  Georgia  fruit  belt. 

The  people  of  Knoxville  are  planing  to 
annex   the   suburbs   of   West  and    North 
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Knoxville  so  as.  to  have  one  city  govern- 
ment for  the  three  communities. 

Small  farms  in  the  Piedmont  section  of 
South  Carolina  can  be  bought  now  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  they  will  command 
three  years  hence.  A.  N.  Wood,  of  Gaff- 
ney  City,  S.  C,  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  those  interested. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  McKennie  &  Co.,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  have  issued  an  illustrated 
phamphlet  of  seventy-five  pages  which 
describes  in  detail  the  resources  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  section 
of  which  Charlottesville  is  the  centre.  It 
will  be  sent  free  to  persons  who  are  think- 
ing of  moving  to  the  South. 

First  and  foremost  is  that  bright  maga- 
zine, the  Southern  States,  which  is 
exceptionally  bright  and  pleasingly  prac- 
tical this  month,  for  it  deals  with  the  vital 
interests  of  Dixie  in  a  most  thorough 
manner. 

There  is  an  excellent  article  on  The 
Fruit  Industry  of  Virginia,  which  will  be 
a  surprise  to  many  who  were  not  aware 
that  at  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mount- 
ains can  be  grown  apples,  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries  and 
raspberries,  and  these  to  perfection. 

An  article  that  tells  of  the  differences  in 
life  in  Nebraska  and  Louisiana  is  timely. 
The  writer  states  that  he  emigrated  from 
the  first-named  to  the  latter  State,  and 
shows  the  happy  results  of  the  change, 
both„in  physical  benefits  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  pocketbook. 

Besides  these  there  are  very  lively  and 
newsy  notes  upon  matters  of  interest  in 
the  South,  all  of  which  go  to  show  that 
not  only  has  Editor  Edmonds  swept  the 
horizon  pretty  thoroughly,  but  also  that 
the  outlook  that  he  reports  is  roseate  and 
encouraging. — The  Advance,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Anyone  desiring  legal  services  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  or  vicinity  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Messrs.  Inger- 
soll  &  Peyton,  Knoxville,  give  special  at- 
tention to  corporation  and  real  estate 
litigation  and  have  a  wide  reputation  as 
practitioners. 

An  opportunity  for  an  investment  of 
•capital  is  offered  by  G.  J.  Dallas,  Atlanta, 


Ga.,  who  will  sell  an  electric-light  plant 
supplying  a  town  of  5000  people  exclusively 
with  light. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Disston  Land  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  in  securing  over  2,000,000 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Florida 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  has  at- 
tracted much  attention  throughout  the 
country  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise.  The  Disston  Land  Co.  is 
inaugurating  some  comprehensive  plans 
for  settling  up  this  land  with  small  farm- 
ers, truckers  and  fruit  growers. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  called  to  the 
announcement  of  J.  H.  Chambers  of  Os- 
wichee,  Ala.  He  has  a  plantation  of  2669 
acres  to  be  sold  entirely  or  in  part.  This 
is  an  opportunity  to  secure  good  land  at  a 
low  price. 

Crowley,  La.,  is  one  of  the  new  towns 
in  that  State  which  was  a  strip  of  prairie 
land  but  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  now  pro- 
gressing at  such  a  rate  that  it  will  soon 
become  a  city.  W.  W.  Duson  &  Bro.,  ot 
Crowley,  are  the  founders,  and  they  have 
now  started  another  town  called  Eunice, 
where  over  $25,000  worth  of  town  lots 
were  sold  recently  in  two  days.  Messrs. 
Duson  &  Bro  have  for  sale  at  present 
100,000  acres  of  the  choicest  land  in  the 
State,  including  some  of  the  best  sugar 
and  rice  lands  and  farms  specially  adapted 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  raising.  They  have 
located  many  Northern  people  in  the  State 
whose  prosperity  bears  witness  to  their 
experience  and  judgment  in  real  estate. 

An  experienced  hotel  man  with  small 
capital  could  scarcely  find  a  better  open- 
ing than  the  Hotel  Ozone,  situated  at  the 
famous  health  resort  Southern  Pines,  N. 
C.  The  Ozone  is  for  sale  because  its  pres- 
ent owner,  although  not  an  experienced 
hotel  man,  has  made  enough  out  of  it  in 
two  or  three  seasons  to  enter  on  a  large 
scale  into  fruit  growing,  an  occupation 
much  more  to  his  liking.  The  hotel  has 
twenty-five  rooms  and  nearly  all  conve- 
niences. It  is  particularly  well  located, 
has  all  the  transient  trade  and  runs  full 
through  every  season.  R.  M.  Couch  is 
the  proprietor. 

The  Southern  States  is  decidedly 
practical  in  its  work,  but  also  very  inter- 
esting, and  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in 
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accurately  presenting  the  South's  immense 
possibilities  of  development. — The  Leader, 
Southport,  N.  C. 

If  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
South  and  its  industrial  movements  you 
should  read  the  Southern  States,  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  South. 
Its  contents  are  varied,  covering  the 
various  features  of  progress  there,  and 
the  possibilities  of  different  sections  are 
clearly  set  forth.  It  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  effective  instruments  now 
being  utilized  in  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  and  attracting  to  its 
fertile  acres,  inexhaustible  resources  and 
attractive  climate,  the  most  desirable  class 
of  immigration. — Free  Press,  Mankato, 
Minn. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  called  at- 
tention to  the  Southern  States,  a 
monthly  periodical  devoted  entirely  to 
the  development  of  the  great,  and  as  yet 
comparatively  untouched,  resources  of  the 
South.  This  is  the  only  periodical  of  the 
kind  published  in  the  South,  and  it  should 
receive  the  active  support  of  everyone  who 
wishes  to  see  his  section  increase  in 
wealth  and  population. — The  Herald, 
Darlington,  S.  C. 

The  August  issue  of  this  useful  maga- 
zine shows  how  closely  it  watches  the 
interests  to  which  it  is  devoted,  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  South  never  having  had 
a  more  able  or  more  assiduous  advocate 
and  defender    than    it  has  proved  to  be 


when  needed. — The  Independent,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 

Experiments  in  irrigation  in  Southwest 
Texas  have  shown  its  value.  Under  a 
semi-tropic  sun,  on  an  alluvial  soil,  crops 
of  all  kinds  can  be  increased  over  ioo  per 
cent,  by  irrigation,  and  the  value  of  land 
increased  at  a  proportionate  rate.  Under- 
lying the  superstrata  of  Southwest  Texas 
soil  lies  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  water  at 
a  depth  of  from  25  to  100  feet.  Unlike  the 
table  lands  of  New  Mexico  or  the  valleys 
of  California  and  Colorado,  no  large 
storage  area  for  rainfall  is  necessary. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  elevating  the 
water  from  underneath  and  distributing  it 
on  the  surface.  Anyone  who  has  the 
comprehension  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
motive  power  can  form  an  idea  of  the 
cheapness  of  irrigation  here. — The  Bee^ 
Beeville,  Texas. 


If  you  could  go  and  spend  a  mild  winter  and 
cool  summer,  you  would  never  live  anywhere 
except  at  Magnolia,  Miss.,  the  coming  com- 
mercial city  and  health  resort  of  southern- 
Mississippi,  which  of  all  places  under  the  sun 
offers  the  best  inducements  for  establishment 
of  factories.  Its  natural  advantages  for  cotton 
factories  cannot  be  excelled.  Mr.  Phillip 
Knight,  an  experienced  cotton-mill  builder, 
says  "there  are  more  good  factory  sites  in 
Magnolia  Miss.,  than  can  be  found  in  any 
town  in  the  South,"  with  unlimited  supply  of 
cotton,  brick,  lumber,  timber  of  all  kinds, 
abundant  good  water  and  farm  lands,  railroad 
facilities,  most  excellent  schools  and  churches,, 
factories  tax  free  ten  years,  free  sites,  etc.,  all 
of  which  investigation  will  corroborate.    .  * 
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A  patch  of  ten  acres  of  land  which 
will  yield  the  owner  $2000  worth  of 
fruit  in  a  year  would  surprise  many 
farmers. 

Yet  that  kind  of  land  can  be  bought 
in  Southern  Georgia  at  a  price  which 
varies  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $25  per 
acre,  according  to  location  and  improve- 
ments.    Very  fair  profit,  isn't  it? 

Glancing  over  one  of  the  railroad 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  tracing 
the  apparently  innumerable  black  and 
red  lines  which  indicate  the  direction 
and  location  of  these  "arteries  of  com- 
merce," a  route  marked  out  through 
sections  of  Middle  and  Southern  Geor- 
gia and  Northern  Florida  may  be 
overlooked.  It  is  not  a  long  mark, 
although  several  others  very  much 
larger  intersect  it  at  intervals.  You 
place  your  finger  or  pencil  on  the  map 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  follow  the  mark 
nearly  south  to  Cordele,  thence  south- 
east with  no  important  bend  to  Palatka. 
Spelling  out  the  wording  which  desig- 
nates this  line  you  find  it  to  be  "G.  S. 
&  F.,"  or  on  some  maps  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida.  Many  a  Northern 
farmer,  merchant  and  manufacturer  re- 
members the  first  time  he  examined  the 
map  and  determined  by  it  the  route  on 
which  he  intended  settling  and  obtain- 
ing a  home  and  means  of  livelihood  at 
the  same  time.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
the  territory  traversed  by  the  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida  contains  a  very 
large  number,  in  fact,  fully  7000  people 
who  are  not  native  born,  but  have 
located  in  this  section  within  a  few 
years  on  account  of  its  natural  advan- 


tages, which,  thanks  to  the  liberal  and 
progressive  policy  of  the  railroad  man- 
agement, have  been  depicted  in  printers' 
ink  and  spread  broadcast  throughout 
the  country. 

While  many  of  these  families  have 
been  there  through  a  series  of  seasons, 
few  or  none  have  left  it.  Extreme  heat, 
drouth,  malaria,  arid  soil  and  other  causes 
which  frequently  lead  to  an  exodus  from 
certain  localities  in  the  Union  have  no 
effect  here,  simply  because  they  do  not 
exist.  The  285  miles  of  track  which 
are  controlled  by  the  railway  company 
referred  to,  are  laid  through  a  section  of 
country  capable  of  yielding  abundantly 
a  wide  diversity  of  products,  and  con- 
sidering this  fact  with  a  temperate  cli- 
mate, a  healthy  altitude,  pure  water  and 
plenty  of  it,  local  and  general  markets 
in  prosperous  and  flourishing  Georgia 
towns,  and  Northern  cities  which  are 
reached  by  excellent  transportation 
facilities,  the  prospector  has  a  combina- 
tion of  advantages  which  he  can  seldom 
find  elsewhere. 

Entering  a  Georgia  Southern  &  Flor- 
ida train  at  Macon,  the  Northern  termi- 
nus, the  traveler  notices  the  "fruit  belt," 
as  it  is  termed,  when  but  a  few  miles 
out.  A  conspicuous  indication  is  near 
Avondale,  where  there  is  an  orchard 
of  over  40,000  peach  trees  alone. 
Before  reaching  the  ridge  which  marks 
the  fruit  territory,  the  road  passes 
through  miles  of  level  land  of  a  rich 
chocolate  color,  which  in  season  produ- 
ces ample  crops  of  corn  and  cotton.  But 
from  Avondale  Southward  for  over  a 
hundred  miles,  orchards  and  vineyards 


i  and  2.  Two  views  of  the  same  tract  ;  No.  2  taken  in  December,  1893,  and  No  1  in  July,  1894,  showing 
young  orchard  and  other  improvements.  3.  Peach  orchard,  one  year  old  ;  photograph  taken  from  a  tower. 
4.  Another  view  of  the  same  orchard,  showing  size  of  trees  one  year  old. 
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are  common  sights.  Near  Kathleen, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Macon,  is  a 
tract  of  land  containing  50,000  peach 
trees  and  10,000  grape  vines.  The 
locality  has  a  reputation  of  never  failing 
to  produce  at  least  a  part  of  a  fruit 
crop,  no  matter  how  effectively  frost, 
blight  and  various  causes  have  ruined 
it  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  This  place  is  also  noted  for 
the  early  ripening  of  garden  vege- 
tables. In  December  peas  and  toma- 
toes have  sometimes  been  picked  in 
the  gardens  and  prepared  for  table 
use.  At  Tivola,  a  few  miles  further  on, 
the  chocolate-hued  soil  is  again  con- 
spicuous, and  inquiry  shows  that  like  the 
country  near  Macon  it  produces  abun- 
dantly of  the  staple  crops.  But  fruit 
trees  and  vines  flourish  as  well,  and  to 
prove  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary 
to  direct  the  traveler's  gaze  to  one 
orchard  alone  which  has  80,000  peach 
trees  and  10,000  vines. 

Passing  on  by  Elko  and  Unadilla  the 
train  enters  a  timber  belt.  It  is  yellow 
pine  of  the  finest  quality  and  extends 
many  miles  on  either  side.  A  village, 
appropriately  named  "Pinehurst,"  is 
located  in  its  midst  where  are  several 
turpentine  stills  and  saw  mills.  At  Rich- 
wood,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  line,  is 
a  very  large  lumber  working  plant 
where  material  for  buildings,  also  rail- 
road work  such  as  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  is  sawed  out  and  shipped  to  the 
principal  cities  in  the  country  which 
contain  car  works.  Timber  of  a  supe- 
rior grade  has  been  cut  all  the  way  from 
this  section  to  the  Florida  line,  a  distance 
of  1 50  miles.  Near  the  railroad,  however, 
the  newcomers  who  have  thus  far  discov- 
ered the  richness  of  the  land  have  cleared 
it  extensively  and  have  built  a  number  of 
attractive  little  towns  ranging  from  100 
to  500  inhabitants  each,  while  the  farms 
lying  between  them  are  object  lessons 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
country  by  thrift  and  energy.  At  Ash- 
burn  the  traveler  notices  the  many 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  even  in 
the  door  yards  and  around  the 
dwellings,  while  the  grounds  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out,  enhancing  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  residences,  many  of  which 
are  of  such  dimensions  and  design  that 


they    would    be    a    credit    to    a    city. 

From  Ashburn  all  the  way  to  Val- 
dosta  an  ever-varying  landscape  is 
seen  through  the  car  windows.  Now  a 
cultivated  field,  now  an  orchard  per- 
haps two  miles  from  end  to  end,  now  a 
long  stretch  of  timber  land  still  un- 
touched except  by  the  turpentine  work- 
ers, now  a  village  with  possibly  two  or 
three  factories  and  other  enterprises,  all 
established  through  the  outlay  of  out- 
side capital.  On  every  side  the  pros- 
perous character  of  the  towns  and 
country  are  remarked  by  the  traveler. 
The  buildings  are  well  kept  up,  likewise 
the  grounds  and  fences  in  the  villages. 
On  the  farms  the  fields  appear  to  be 
carefully  tilled,  and  signs  of  poverty  or 
neglect  are  seldom  noticed.  From 
Valdosta,  which  is  a  trade  centre  of 
over  5000  people,  south,  to  beyond  the 
Florida  line,  the  country  is  more  level 
in  character  and  the  soil  becomes  a 
sandy  loam.  It  has  not  lost  its  proper- 
ties of  fertility,  however,  as  the  view  of 
the  landscape  continues  to  reveal  farms, 
orchards  and  vineyards  at  frequent 
intervals.  Melrose,  a  town  as  pretty  as 
its  name,  is  the  last  settlement  before 
reaching  Florida.  At  Jennings,  171 
miles  from  Macon,  the  traveler  reaches 
the  tropical  State,  but  the  term  tropical 
is  something  of  a  misnomer  as  to  climate. 

The  richness  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  the  flowers 
which  attract  attention  all  the  way  to 
Palatka,  are  tropical  features,  however, 
which  very  pleasantly  remind  one  of  the 
State.  The  Suwannee  river,  famous  in 
story  and  in  song,  is  reached  200  miles 
from  Macon,  and  the  name  is  applied  to 
several  resorts  near  the  railroad.  In  this 
section  is  a  part  of  the  tobacco  belt  of 
the  State.  Near  Lake  City,  farmers  raise 
a  leaf  which  is  said  by  experts  to  have 
no  superior  in  the  United  States  as  a 
cigar  wrapper. 

The  Southern  terminus  of  the  Georgia 
Southern  and  Florida,  Palatka,  is  about 
sixty  miles  beyond  Lake  City.  Situated 
as  it  is  on  the  St.  John's  river  and  in  a 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  orange 
growing  region,  the  city,  especially  in 
winter,  is  a  powerful  magnet  which  draws 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  country  as 
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one  passes  over  a  mile  of  it  every  two 
minutes,  but  let  us  see  if  the  impression 
created  is  as  favorable  after  a  closer  and 
longer  examination.  The  soils  may 
properly  claim  first  attention.  As  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  vicinity  of  Macon 
and  for  many  miles  through  the  rolling 
country  which  continues  until  Valdosta 
is  reached,  the  chocolate  color  is  a  fa- 
miliar sight.  It  is  a  genuine  loam  with 
a  red  clay  subsoil.  Easily  turned  over 
by  the  plow  and  separated  by  the  culti- 
vator, the  work  of  preparing  these  fields 
for  the  seed  and  the  after  labor  is  lisfht, 


This  economy  applies  also  to  the  more 
sandy  soil  found  further  to  the  south. 
The  red  clay  subsoil  holds  moisture  for 
a  remarkably  long  period,  consequently 
vegetation  growing  above  it,  even  if  of 
a  kind  requiring  considerable  water,  is 
nourished  in  dry  weather  to  a  luxuriant 
growth  by  the  properties  of  this  clay 
combined  with  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
the  top  loam,  which  require  little  or  no 
other  fertilizer  to  assist  in  producing 
abundant  crops.  The  sandy  loam  which 
is  noted  towards  the  southern  boundary 
is,  if  anything,  easier  to  work  than  the 


FOUR-YEAR-OLD    KE1FER    PEAR    ORCHARD 

With  Sea  Island  Cotton  Between  the  Trees. 


compared  with  that  required  in  many 
sections  of  the  North  where  two  and 
sometimes  three  horses  are  needed  to 
force  the  farm  implements  through  the 
stiff  heavy  land.  One  mule  or  one  horse 
is  usually  all  the  animal  power  required 
to  a  plow  in  this  country,  consequently 
an  important  saving  is  effected  at  the 
outset  in  draught  animals.  In  other 
words,  many  a  farmer  who  has  required 
six  horses  on  his  old  place  finds  after 
locating  in  this  part  of  Georgia  that  he 
can    cover   the   same  area   with    three. 


darker  earth,  while  it  also  has  clay  at 
some  distance  beneath  but  of  a  yellow 
color.  A  peculiarity  of  the  region  to- 
wards Valdosta  is  that  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  full  of  very  small  dark  peb- 
bles which  seem  to  contain  iron,  and 
wherever  these  are  found  fruit  seems  to 
do  better,  both  as  to  growth  of  tree  and 
quality  of  fruit.  An  analysis  of  these 
loams  shows  that  they  are  rich  in  proper- 
ties which  favor  plant  life,  and  the  result 
of  this  analysis  is  an  excellent  explana- 
tion   of    the    remarkable    rapidity   with 
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which  fruit  trees  and  vines,  cotton  and 
corn  and  the  cereals  and  grasses  reach 
maturity.  And  this  point  calls  the  at- 
tention of  the  investigator  to  what  can 
be  produced  in  the  150  miles  of  terri- 
tory between  Macon  and  Valdosta. 

It  might  be  easier  to  enumerate  the 
things  that  cannot  be  raised,  for  nature 
has  so  favored  this  "great  fruit  belt  of 
the  South,"  as  it  is  now  popularly  known, 
that  very  few  are  the  products  of  the 
ground  which  will  not  flourish  in  it. 
Truly  it  is  a  fruit  belt  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  but  the  term  "belt"  is  some- 
what misleading.  Orchards  will  flourish 
on  tracts  of  land  many  miles  from  the 
railroad,  but  as  so  much  land  nearer  the 
shipping  points  can  be  purchased  for 
what  is  a  nominal  price  when  compared 
with  prices  of  Northern  fruit  land,  that  as 
yet  but  few  orchards  have  been  planted 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  steel 
highway.  The  appearance  of  the  trees, 
even  as  viewed  from  the  swiftly-moving 
train,  prove  that  their  reputation  is  well 
merited.  Thus  far  peaches  have  been 
the  most  popular  with  the  horticultur- 
ists, and  especially  the  Elberta  variety. 
To  give  a  few  figures,  400,000  peach 
trees  have  been  set  out  at  various  points 
along  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida, 
of  which  272,000  are  in  large  orchards. 
Next  year  the  season  will  find  fully 
125,000  trees  in  bearing.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  their  rapid,  but  healthy  and  sym- 
metrical growth,  trees  planted  in  March, 
1893,  had  reached  in  July  of  this  year, 
having  been  in  the  ground  but  sixteen 
months,  two  inches  in  diameter  of 
trunk — not  close  to  the  ground,  but  at  the 
first  branch — while  the  branches  were 
from  six  to  seven  feet  in  extent  from  tip  to 
tip  and  from  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  It  is 
a  fact  that  trees  set  out  last  year  will 
begin  bearing  in  1895,  though  of  course 
the  yield  per  tree  will  not  be  large.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  peaches  of 
Middle  and  South  Georgia  sell  wherever 
placed  on  the  market,  and  the  prices  paid 
for  them  are  perhaps  the  best  arguments 
to  prove  their  excellent  quality.  It  has 
been  less  than  six  years  since  the  first 
shipment  of  peaches  was  made  from  Geor- 
gia to  the  Northern  markets,  yet  within 
that  time  the  Georgia  peach  has  attained  a 
reputation  that  places  it  above  all  other 


fruits.  The  New  York  Tribune  during 
the  last  season  commented  as  follows  : 
"There  is  nothing  at  the  fancy  fruit 
stores  on  Broadway  at  present  more 
attractive  and  refreshing  than  the  beau- 
tiful dark,  red-cheeked  Elberta  peaches 
from  the  orchards  of  Georgia.  They 
are  larger  than  the  peaches  produced 
for  this  market  on  the  Delaware  penin- 
sula and  New  Jersey,  and  by  universal 
consent  much  more  delicious  than  the 
Northern  fruit." 

But  what  is  more  interesting,  in  a 
practical  sense,  is  the  money  that  can  be 
realized  from  them.  There  is  probably 
not  another  crop  grown  that  pays  a 
better  profit  on  the  investment  than 
Georgia  peaches.  Fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars from  one  crop  off  200  acres,  or 
$250  per  acre,  and  that  net,  has  been 
received.  The  cost  of  the  land,  the 
trees,  the  planting  and  cultivation  into 
bearing  did  not  cost  one-fifth  the  returns 
from  one  crop.  This  same  200-acre 
peach  orchard  has  returned  to  the 
owner  fully  $125,000  in  four  years,  and 
in  one  of  those  years  there  was  a  total 
failure  of  the  crop  and  another  year  only 
a  partial  crop.  Nor  is  this  profit  con- 
fined to  large  growers.  The  small 
growers  have  done  equally  well,  il 
not  better.  One  grower,  with  an 
orchard  of  little  less  than  eight  acres, 
sold  his  crop  last  year  on  the  tree  for 
$2500,  or  more  than  $300  per  acre. 
Another  small  grower  sold  his  crop  on 
100  trees  (or  one  acre)  for  $500,  and 
the  buyer  picked  and  packed  them, 
while  the  buyer  said  he  made  $500  in 
the  transaction.  One  man  gathered  and 
picked  seven  Crates  from  one  tree  in  his 
garden,  which  he  sold  for  $15,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1500  per  acre.  These  state- 
ments will  convince  the  reader  of  the 
truth  of  the  opening  paragraph  of  this 
article,  for  to  quote  an  old  saying  "what 
has  been  done,  can  be  done,"  and  this 
applies  specially  to  fruit  raising  in 
Georgia.  Naturally  fruit  growers  all 
over  the  country  have  become  interested 
on  account  of  this  Southern  competition, 
and  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
trees  already  planted  are  evidence  that 
they  have  faith  in  this  section,  as  many 
of  the  largest  orchards  are  owned  by 
Northern  people. 
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Two  companies  have  each  planted 
orchards  of  100,000  trees.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  is  overdoing  the 
matter  and  that  when  the  trees  come 
into  bearing  there  will  be  such  an  over- 
production that  the  markets  will  be 
glutted  and  the  prices  fall  so  low  that 
they  will  not  pay  the  freight,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  great  as  is 
the  number  of  trees  planted  in  Georgia, 
they  will  not  more  than  replace  the 
trees  which  have  died  elsewhere  from 
the  "yellows"  within  the  past  three 
years,  and  in  States  that  never  suc- 
ceeded in  glutting  the  market,  although 
their  peaches  were  substantially  all 
marketed  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
There  was  a  fear  at  one  time  that  Cali- 
fornia would  glut  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  the  shipments  grew  from 
4,000,000  pounds  of  green  fruit  in  1880 
to  80,000,000  in  1890,  but  there  has 
been  no  glut  in  the  market.  Georgia 
has  several  advantages  over  California 
in  the  marketing  of  fruits.  It  takes  to 
transport  a  car  of  peaches  from  Cali- 
fornia three  times  as  long  as  from 
Georgia,  with  a  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  rates.  Experienced  horticul- 
turists say  that  the  Georgia  peach  is 
superior  to  many  others  in  richness  of 
color,  in  size  and  in  delicacy  of  flavor. 
J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  and  Hon.  N. 
H.  Albaugh,  of  Ohio,  both  eminent 
growers,  agree  in  this  opinion  and  have 
emphasized  it  by  becoming  financially 
interested  in  large  orchards  in  the 
Georgia  peach  belt.  As  to  the 
age  of  the  trees,  there  are  some  in 
Houston  county,  for  example,  that  have 
been  in  bearing  for  twenty-nine  years. 

Next  to  peaches,  grapes  are,  perhaps, 
cultivated  most  extensively.  The  last 
census  figures  show  that  Georgia  stands 
first  of  all  the  States  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  in  the  production  of  grapes,  while 
the  growers  get  a  better  average  price 
for  their  products  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  The  first  shipment  of 
grapes  from  Georgia  in  the  season  is 
made  by  the  section  traversed  by 
the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
railroad.  While  grapes  do  well  along 
the  entire  line,  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  their  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tifton   and    Cycloneta.     Niagara,   Ives, 


Concord,  Delaware  and  Champion  are 
planted  most  largely,  while  Brightons, 
Moore's  early  and  Catawba  are  planted 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  long  and 
favorable  growing  season  brings  vines  to 
maturity  at  an  early  age,  and  remunera- 
tive crops  are  obtained  the  second  year 
from  planting.  The  months  of  March, 
April  and  May  are  the  growing  months, 
and  June,  July  and  August  matures  the 
fruit,  thus  giving  the  grower  the  entire 
country  for  a  market  weeks  in  advance 
of  any  formidable  competitor,  and  insur- 
ing prices  which  return  an  exceptionally 
large  profit  on  the  investment.  Late 
spring  frosts  have  rarely  done  serious 
injury  to  the  crop,  and  the  danger  of 
fall  frost,  before  the  crop  is  gathered,  is 
entirely  removed.  Moore's  early  and 
Champion  are  ready  for  market  by  July 
1st,  while  the  Catawba s  are  gathered 
by  the  middle  of  August.  Many  desir- 
able varieties  which  require  a  long  sea- 
son have  ample  time  to  fully  mature  the 
crop.  Few  grapes  are  shipped  when 
prices  fall  below  five  cents  per  pound,  as 
the  making  of  wine  yields  a  handsome 
profit.  Careful  and  systematic  accounts 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  were 
kept  in  1889  for  the  Moselle,  one  of  the 
Georgia  vineyards.  That  year  the 
Moselle  had  but  eight  acres  in  bearing, 
and  the  expense  account  included  the 
care  of  six  acres  of  young  vines  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bearing  area,  still  the  bearing 
portion  gave  a  net  profit  of  $269.18 
per  acre. 

Grape  vines  of  several  varieties  will 
yield  from  5000  to  8000  pounds  per 
acre  when  properly  cared  for.  As  the 
price  quoted — five  cents — is  exclusive 
of  commission  and  freights,  very  often 
growers  will  net  $250  to  $400  per  acre 
on  shipments.  And  this  land  cleared 
and  prepared  for  setting  out  the  vines 
only  costs  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre, 
according  to  location,  while  land  in  the 
North  utilized  for  the  same  purpose 
costs  from  $300  per  acre  upwards. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  the  growers 
along  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
is  that  their  four  year-old  vineyards 
will  yield  as  heavily  as  Northern  vine- 
yards seven  years  old ;  the  former 
begin  bearing  in  the  second  year. 

The  words  watermelon  and  Georgia 
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go  together.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  Georgia  product  is  the  finest 
in  America.  From  6000  to  8000  car- 
loads averaging  1200  to  the  car  are 
shipped  from  the  State  in  one  season. 
The  greatest  melon  producing  section 
is  the  country  below  Macon.  But  turn- 
ing again  to  fruit  trees,  today  the 
visitor  will  find  apples,  pears,  plums, 
quinces  and  even  orange  trees  flourish- 
ing and  in  bearing.  Some  of  the  young 
apple  trees,  set  out  in  trenches,  have 
grown  seven  feet  in  one  season  by 
actual    measurement,    while    pear   trees 


question  the  practical  farmer  from  the 
North  or  West  usually  asks.  He  has 
depended  so  much  on  the  cereals  and 
grasses  that  perhaps  he  believes  he 
can  be  more  successful  as  a  farmer 
pure  and  simple  than  as  a  horti- 
culturist. Possibly  he  can  until  he 
becomes  an  adept  in  fruit  growing,  for  if 
any  country  is  noted  for  its  crops  it  is 
this  one.  Cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes  and  Irish  potatoes,  peanuts, 
rice,  sugar  cane,  oats,  wheat,  crab  grass, 
crowfoot  grass,  Bermuda  grass  and  Al- 
falfa,— all    of   them    fodder   vegetation, 
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grow  even  faster  and  reach  the  bearing 
period  in  five  years.  As  yet  the  fruits 
named  have  not  been  given  much 
attention  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
reason  that  peaches,  grapes  and  melons 
are  so  profitable  that  the  present  popu- 
lation of  farmers,  literally  speaking, 
"have  their  hands  full"  in  attending  to 
them.  Small  fruits,  such  as  berries,  are 
gathered  in  abundance,  while  the  varie- 
ties are  noted  for  their  size  and  sweet- 
ness. 

"What  crops  can  I  raise  ?  "  is  the  first 


cabbage,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  beets, 
turnips,  cucumbers,  onions,  peas,  beans, 
and  egg  plants  are  varieties  of  ground 
products  which  have  been  successfully 
raised.  Could  a  farmer  want  more  of  a 
variety  than  this  ?  With  the  corn,  pea- 
nuts and  grasses  he  has  everything 
necessary  for  fattening  hogs  and  meat 
cattle  and  sustaining  his  draught  ani- 
mals. The  vegetables  afford  him  all  he 
wants  for  his  table  and  some  for  selling  ; 
thus  he  is  left  with  his  cotton  for  an 
exclusive  cash  crop  if  desired,  while  to 
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the  revenue  from  that  can  be  added 
money  from  melons,  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  etc.,  even  if  he  does  not  have  a 
fruit  tree  or  bush  on  the  place  for  years. 
Live  stock  raising  can  be  entered  into 
on  an  extensive  scale,  but  as  yet  the 
people  have  been  too  busy  to  try  it. 

Right  here  some  more  figures  which 
tell  the  story  of  farm  prosperity  better 
than  volumes  of  description  may  be 
introduced.  This  is  the  great  wire  grass 
region  of  Georgia.  Formerly  this  land 
was  'regarded  as  nearly  worthless,  except 
for  its  timber.  During  one  season  G.  W. 
Ford,  of  Worth  county,  plowed  under 
one  acre  of  it  and  planted  potatoes  as 
an  experiment.  Without  any  fertilizer 
he  gathered  175  bushels  of  potatoes. 
As  soon  as  these  were  dug  he  sowed  it 
in  oats,  and  the  same  season  tied  up 
732  bundles  from  it.  This  one  acre  in 
its  original  state  would  have  sold  for 
possibly  $5,  yet  such  was  the  product- 
iveness of  the  soil  that  in  one  season 
fully  $75  worth  of  grain  and  vegetables 
were  gathered  from  it.  W.  B.  Bowles 
is  a  colored  farmer  near  Lake  City.  He 
has  a  one-mule  farm.  During  the 
season  of  1893  he  raised  eight  bales  of 
cotton,  which  sold  for  $582,  also  150 
bushels  of  corn,  100  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  twelve  hogs,  besides 
making  $50  worth  of  syrup  from  sugar 
cane.  He  had  to  pay  nothing  for  meat 
or  provisions,  and  besides  his  cotton 
was  able  to  sell  some  of  the  sweet 
potatoes  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel, 
and  part  of  his  hogs  at  $5  apiece. 
Seth  E.  Coleman,  of  Irwin  county,  on 
the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  planted 
fifty- seven  acres  in  long  staple  cotton. 
He  made  twenty-eight  bales,  which 
sold  for  $2698.72.  The  cost  of  making 
this  crop  was  $950.36,  leaving  a  profit 
of  $1748.36,  or  over  $30  per  acre. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  gen- 
eral farming.  Suppose  a  man  with  $1000 
wishes  to  go  down  there  and  engage  in 
fruit  growing  for  profit,  how  far  will  his 
money  go?  A  close  calculation  based 
on  liberal  allowances  shows  that  this 
sum  ought  to  give  him  a  good  start. 
He  could  buy  100  acres  for  $500,  one- 
third  cash  and  the  balance  in  two  equal 
annual  payments.  He  would  thus  have 
to    pay  down   $167  on    his    land.     He 


could  build  a  two-room  house  for  $150. 
He  can  cultivate  his  land  with  one  horse 
or  mule,  which  will  cost  him  not  over 
$100,  and  he  can  buy  plow  harness, 
plow  and  plow  points  for  $10.  In  short, 
$500  will  make  his  payment  on  land, 
build  a  house,  buy  a  mule  and  all  neces- 
sary farm  implements.  He  can  plant 
ten  acres  in  fruit  for  $125.  If  he  begins 
his  work  in  November,  he  can  plant  his 
trees  in  February,  and  by  June  he  can 
substantially  live  off  the  vegetables  he 
can  raise  between  his  trees.  His  trees 
will  bear  a  small  crop  the  third  summer, 
two  years  and  a  half  from  the  time  the 
trees  were  planted,  and  the  fourth  sum- 
mer the  trees  ought  to  yield  500  crates. 
The  fifth  year  the  crop  ought  to  be 
worth  $2000.  In  the  meantime  the 
owner  can  be  clearing  up  the  balance  of 
the  land  and  raising  grain,  fodder,  and 
vegetables  if  he  desires.  In  five  years 
his  ten-acre  orchard  alone  should  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  farm  and  improve- 
ments four  times  over,  while  he  can  raise 
his  meat  and  other  food  off  fifty  acres  of 
the  balance.  There  are  many  square 
miles  of  good  land  which  to-day  can  be 
bought  for  from  $3.00  to  $10  per  acre. 
The  buyer  can  have  it  cleared  and 
"grubbed"  by  contract  for  $7.00  per 
acre.  Peach  trees  cost  $50  per  1000 
slips,  while  the  labor  for  planting  aver- 
ages $10.00  per  1000  including  fertilizer. 
The  trees  are  placed  about  twenty  feet 
apart  or  1 10  to  the  acre  ;  they  can  be  set 
out  in  December,  January  and  February 
and  in  four  years  will  yield  one  crate 
per  tree  on  an  average,  increasing  to 
two  and  three  crates  or  more,  which  sell 
on  the  tree  at  about  $1.00  per  crate. 
Thus  in  four  years  an  acre  of  peach 
trees  ought  to  bring  from  $200  to  $300 
in  fruit,  increasing  to  much  higher 
figures  as  the  trees  develop  in  size  and 
productiveness.  The  great  profit  seems 
almost  beyond  belief,  but  these  are  the 
figures.  The  readers  can  estimate  them 
for  himself. 

The  raising  of  strawberries  for  the 
Northern  markets  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant and  profitable  industry  in  the 
section  of  North  Florida  around  Hamp- 
ton and  Newburg,  one  shipping  firm 
at  Hampton  paying  out  $40,000  for  this 
fruit  alone  last  season.     Truck  farming 
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is  also  proving  profitable.  The  section 
around  Lake  City  and  Lake  Park  is 
especially  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
being  a  rich,  warm  soil,  while  the 
numerous  lakes  supply  abundant  moist- 
ure and  serve  to  ward  off  the  early 
spring  frosts. 

But  what  other  sources  of  revenue  are 
to  be  found  in  this  country  ?  The  lum- 
berman will  have  already  noted  the  brief 
sketch  given  of  his  industry.  While 
sixty-two  saw  mills  are  now  operating  on 
or  near  the  line  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida,  they   have   only   removed   a 


opportunities  for  establishing  various 
industries  such  as  furniture  and  crate 
factories,  moulding  establishments,  which 
can  be  operated  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. Fruit-canning  plants  are  also 
needed  at  several  points  between  Macon 
and  Valdosta. 

A  hint  has  been  given  of  the  pleasures 
of  life  in  this  section,  and  they  are  many. 
Everyone  is  aware  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  ten  times  as  much 
money  can  be  made  as  in  others,  but  at 
the  loss  of  social  enjoyment  and  at  the 
risk    of    health,    owing;     to    malaria    or 
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small  portion  of  the  first  growth  of  tim- 
ber, and  along  the  streams  can  be  found 
plenty  of  white  oak,  water  oak,  beech, 
ash,  hickory,  poplar,  gum  and  cypress 
trees  in  extensive  tracts,  furnishing  woods 
suitable  for  ordinary  house-building,  fur- 
niture making,  railroad  work  and  crate 
and  basket  material.  At  present  fifty- 
five  firms  ship  annually  52,000  barrels  of 
turpentine  and  211,000  barrels  of  resin 
from  the  pine  region,  and  they  have  not 
begun  to  exhaust  these  supplies  of  naval 
stores.  The  proximity  of  timber  and 
the   excellent   railroad    facilities   furnish 


severity  of  climate.  The  average  man 
prefers  to  locate  where  he  can  have  a 
prosperous  vocation,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  advantages  of  a  healthy 
region,  agreeable  climate,  attractive  natu- 
ral surroundings,  and,  as  the  saying  is, 
"good  neighbors."  The  region  of  which 
this  article  treats  combines  these  features. 
As  to  climate,  there  is  not  a  day  in  the 
warmest  month  of  the  year  that  a  white 
man  cannot  work  in  his  field  or 
orchard,  and  the  mercury  according 
to  official  data  has  not  risen  above 
ninety- nine  in  South  Georgia  in  three 
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years,  and  has  only  reached  that  poinc 
on  one  or  two  days.  The  nights  are 
invariably  cool,  securing  a  refreshing 
sleep  which  enables  one  to  easily  with- 
stand the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  death  rate  is  small  and  the 
general  standard  of  health  very  high. 
Whether  in  city  or  country  one  finds 
the  inhabitants  fairly  well  educated, 
agreeable  and  hospitable  and  ready  to 
extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  who 
desire  to  become  good  citizens  and  join 
them  in  the  development  of  this  country. 
Most  of  the  little  settlements  along  the 
railway  have  a  school  and  generally  two 
or  three  churches,  while  at  Valdosta, 
Lake  City  and  others  of  the  larger 
towns,  academies  and  seminaries  have 
been  established  which  amply  provide 
a  means  for  a  higher  education  than  the 
common  school  affords. 

Before  concluding  this  article  a  brief 
sketch  should  be  given  of  the  experi- 
mental or  rather  model  farm  which  the 
railroad  company  has  established  at 
Cycloneta.  Five  years  ago  the  site  of 
Cycloneta  was  a  tract  of  timber  land. 
Not  an  acre  was  cleared.  At  present 
the  following  crops  are  being  raised 
successfully :  Cotton,  both  long  and 
short  staple,  rice,  sugar-cane,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  sweet  and  white  potatoes, 
cabbage,  onions,  turnips,  peas,  beans, 
melons,  hops,  tobacco,  hay  ;  also  berries, 
grapes,  pears,  apples,  peaches,  cherries, 
plums  and  other  fruit.  The  corn  fields 
yield  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre;  oats  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels, 
and  a  fair  crop  of  tobacco  is  700  pounds 
to  the  acre.  On  this  farm,  which  com- 
prises 1000  acres,  are  40,000  peach 
trees,  4000  Keifer  and  1000  Le  Conte 
pear  trees  and  a  vineyard  of  10,000 
grape  vines;  also  a  grove  of  English 
walnut  and  pecan  trees,  besides  other 
fruits  mentioned.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
find  a  single  grape  vine  with  fifteen 
bunches  the  past  season,  although  the 
vineyard  was  but  three  years  old.  *"  Stock 
and  poultry-raising  are  special  features, 
and  the  results  of  experiments  show  that  it 
is  a  good  country  for  both.  An  Arabian 
stallion  and  two  high-grade  Spanish 
jacks  are  kept  for  breeding  horses  and 
mules.  The  hogs  include  droves  of 
Poland    China,    Berkshire    and    Essex, 


and  in  the  poultry-yard  are  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Leghorn  fowls,  besides  ducks 
and  geese.  The  farm  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Irby,  and 
it  forms  a  convincing  proof  to  pros- 
pectors as  to  the  advantage  of  locating 
in    this   land  so  favored  by  nature. 

The  increase  in  value  already  noticed 
in  counties  adjacent  to  the  railroad  by 
the  influx  of  money  and  people  is  shown 
by  the  following  valuation  assessments 
in  1888  and  1893,  this  country  having 
been  first  opened  by  the  Georgia,  South- 
ern &  Florida  in  the  former  year : 

Counties.  1888  1S93.  Increase. 

Housion $2,720,264  $3,069,324  $349, o5o 

Dooly 1,792,955  3  239,370  1,446,415 

Irwin 920,508  1,507,233  586,725 

Worth 1,074,181  1,744888  670,707 

Berrien 1,467,360  2,498,553  1,031,193 

Lowndes 2.378,589  3,458,162  1,079,573 

Total  increase  in  assessed  valuation  of  the 
six  Georgia  counties  traversed  by  Georgia, 
Southern  and  Florida  road $5,163,673 

The  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
road  connects  with  the  Savannah,  Ameri- 
cus  &  Montgomery,  the  Georgia  Central, 
the  Georgia,  the  Macon  &  Northern,  the 
Savannah,  Florida  &  Western,  the  Flor- 
ida Central  &  Peninsular,  the  East  Ten- 
nessee,Virginia  &  Georgia  railroads.  By 
these  lines  it  is  able  to  reach  the  seacoast 
and  the  trunk  systems  to  the  North  and 
West  and  place  fruit  in  New  York,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati  or  Chicago  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

When  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Flor- 
ida road  was  built  much  of  the  country 
it  went  through  was  a  wilderness.  The 
managers  of  the  road  have  not  de- 
pended on  ordinary  and  unaided  devel- 
opment of  the  country  for  growth  of 
traffic.  They  first  procured  the  estab- 
lishment of  saw  mills  and  other  lumber 
industries  and  turpentine  works,  and 
then  proceeded  to  develop  the  country 
agriculturally.  There  were  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  pine 
timber  lands  in  the  South.  The  lands 
covered  by  this  timber,  however,  had 
been  generally  supposed  to  be  worth- 
less, and  had  no  value  except  for  the 
timber;  but  the  officials  of  the  road 
believed  that  it  was  good  agricultural 
land,  and  to  test  it  they  experimented 
at  points  along  the  line  of  the  road, 
establishing  in  one  place,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  an  experimental  farm  of 
1000   acres.     The    results  with    almost 
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every  sort  of  orchard,  farm  and  garden 
products  demonstrated  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  were  infinitely  greater 
even  than  its  advocates  had  believed. 
Following  up  these  tests  and  experi- 
ments, the  character  of  the  country  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  fruit-growers 
and  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  an  immigration  and  devel- 
opment department  was  established  and 
conducted  with  great  vigor  and  energy, 
and  as  a  result  of  all  this,  that  section 
of  country  promises  to  become  at  an 
early  day  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  prosperous  regions  in  the  country. 
No  railroad  has  ever  done  more  to 
develop  its  territory  than  the  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida,  and  no  effort 
in  this  direction  has  ever  been 
more  judiciously  directed.  There  is 
probably  no  other  road  in  America  of 
the  same  mileage,  running  through  a 
territory  in  which  there  are  so  few  cities 
that  is  so  admirably  equipped.  Its 
engines  and  passenger  and  freight  cars 
are  equal  to  those  used  on  the  great 
trunk  line  roads  between  the  cities 
of  the  North.  The  general  man- 
agement of  the  road  is  superb.  Its 
passenger  trains  run  on  schedule  time ; 
and  through  every  department  and  on 
every  mile  of  the  road  and  at  every 
station,  wherever  the  traveler  or  investi- 


gator comes  in  contact  with  it  in  any 
shape,  there  are  evidences  of  energy, 
judgment  and  skill  in  management. 
The  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  may 
be  called  one  of  the  model  roads  of  the 
country. 

A  few  years  ago,  by  reason  of  some 
legal  complications  that  arose,  a  receiver 
was  appointed  for  the  road,  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Sparks,  who  had  been  one  of  its 
originators  and  was  its  president,  was 
made  the  receiver.  Mr.  J.  Lane,  the 
general  manager,  has  also  been  identi- 
fied with  the  road  since  its  inception, 
having  been  one  of  its  builders.  The 
passenger  agent  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Macdonald, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  De- 
velopment is  Major  W.  L.  Glessner.  I 
have  never  known  a  railroad  or  other 
corporation  in  which  there  was  such 
absolute  harmony  and  homogeneousness 
between  the  departments.  There  are 
no  "machines"  among  the  force  of  this 
road.  Every  official  is  active,  intelli- 
gent, progressive,  in  love  with  the 
road  and  its  interests,  and  every  one  of 
them  gives  it  such  attention  as  he  would 
if  it  were  his  individual  property.  I 
like  to  think  of  the  future  of  such  a 
road,  under  such  management,  running 
through  a  country  so  rich  in  resources 
and  capabilities. 


HUNTING   THE   WILD    TURKEY   IN    EASTERN    NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

By  Dr.  Charles  Smallwood. 


From  time  immemorial  Eastern 
North  Carolina  has  been  considered  the 
hunter's  paradise.  The  broad  sounds 
and  tributary  rivers,  bays  and  creeks  of 
this  region  literally  swarm  with  swan, 
wild  geese  and  the  many  varieties  of 
the  wild  duck  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
while  the  forests  and  fields  at  all  sea- 
sons shelter  the  deer,  fox,  wild  cat, 
wild  turkey,  quail,  hare  and  all  the 
s  nailer  game.  On  the  rivers  and  in 
the  large  swamps  are  to  be  found  bear, 
otter,  mink  and  occasionally  the  beaver. 

Our  winters  are  generally  mild,  snows 
and  severe  frosts  lasting  only  a  short 
time  and  being  soon  followed  by  mild 
and  warmer  weather.  Food  is  abund- 
ant and  the  great  destruction  of  game 
by  the  "hard"  winters  common  in 
Northern  climates  is  a  thing  unknown 
with  us.  From  the  great  variety  and 
abundance  of  game  in  this  section  of 
the  State,  the  hunter,  in  the  proper 
season,  need  never  fear  that  he  will  not 
find  sufficient  for  a  good  day's  sport. 
In  this  article  I  shall  write  only  of 
hunting  the  wild  turkey,  which,  from 
its  large  size  and  juicy  flesh,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  game  birds  of 
America. 

The  young  gobblers  usually  weigh, 
by  the  first  of  November,  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds,  and  when  fully  grown 
and  in  good  condition,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  There  is  a  wild 
turkey  differing  very  much  in  one  or 
two  respects  from  the  common  kinds. 
This  is  known  by  the  peculiar  covering 
of  the  head  and  its  refusal  to  "call"  or 
approach  the  blind  when  scattered.  The 
head  is  thickly  covered  with  short,  stiff 
spines  or  miniature  feathers,  which  at  a 
short  distance  resembles  very  much  the 
short  moss  found  growing  on  trees,  and 
from  this  it  is  known  as  the  "moss-head." 


During  the  many  years  I  have  spent 
in  hunting  the  wild  turkey,  I  have  had 
but  one  opportunity  of  examining  a 
specimen ;  this  I  killed  while  flying,  as 
the  flock  was  flushed.  Being  parti- 
cularly struck  by  the  appearance  of  the 
head,  I  examined  it  closely,  and  was 
convinced  from  what  I  had  heard  old 
hunters  say  and  from  their  description 
that  it  was  the  moss-head  variety.  I  then 
made  a  blind  and  used  all  the  turkey 
art  I  possessed  and  all  the  patience  I 
could  command,  and  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  one  to  answer  the  call  or 
approach  the  blind. 

They  seem  to  have  some  peculiar 
way  to  collect  the  flock  after  being 
scattered  without  calling.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  numerous,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  roam  over  such  a  large 
territory  as  the  common  wild  turkey. 
Wild  turkeys  are  hunted  in  several 
ways;  by  many,  who  prefer  the  "meat" 
to  sport,  they  are  easily  killed  in  gobbling 
time,  which  is  the  mating  season,  and 
also  at  the  bait.  They  are  sometimes 
caught  in  pens  when  the  winters  are  very 
severe  and  food  is  hard  to  get.  All 
these  methods  are  very  objectionable, 
and  stringent  laws  should  be  enacted 
by  our  legislature  to  prevent  them. 
The  only  true  way  to  hunt  them  by  one 
who  professes  to  be  a  sportsman  is  with 
dog  and  gun.  This  method  gives  them 
some  chance  for  life,  as  they  are  very 
quick  to  detect  an  error  of  the  hunter 
in  calling,  and,  although  they  may 
answer  the  call  and  come  in  view  of  the 
blind,  yet  they  will  persistently  refuse 
to  come  near  enough  to  be  shot,  and 
leave  for  other  feeding  grounds.  This 
is  the  experience  of  nearly  or  quite  all 
who  have  ever  hunted  them. 

There  are  three  essentials  for  the 
hunter  to  possess  if  he  wishes  to  make 
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a  success  in  hunting  this  noble  game. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  have  a  dog 
well  broken  to  flush  the  flock  and  easily 
controlled  in  the  blind.  Setters  and 
pointers  make  most  excellent  dogs  for 
the  purpose,  when  broken  young.  It  is 
a  fact  well  known  to  all  old  turkey 
hunters  that  it  does  not  injure  them  as 
bird  dogs  to  hunt  them  after  turkeys. 
I  have  seen  them  so  well  broken  that  they 
could  be  hunted  one  day  after  turkeys, 
flushing  the  flock  and  barking  until 
they  were  scattered  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  next,  pointing  a 
covey  of  partridges  and  retrieving,  as  if 
they  had  never  seen  a  turkey.  The 
second  thing  is  to  have  a  caller  and 
know  how  to  use  it.  Callers  are  made 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  use  a  small 
reed,  others  the  small  wing  in  the  bone 
of  a  turkey.  The  common  clay  pipe 
makes  an  excellent  caller,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  the  main  thing  is  to  know  how  to 
use  it. 

I  had,  until  a  short  time  ago,  a  caller 
that  was  in  use  before  the  late  war.  The 
owner  valued  it  so  highly  that  when  he 
was  ordered  to  Roanoke  Island  he  left 
particular  directions  to  his  wife  to  keep 
it  for  his  son,  then  an  infant,  if  he 
should  never  return.  It  has  been 
instrumental  in  calling  hundreds  to  the 
blind  and  was  still  in  good  condition 
when  lost. 

The  third  and  last  requisite  is  a  good 
stock  of  patience.  Unless  the  hunter 
posesses  that  admirable  quality  the 
others  will  avail  him  nothing.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  the  flock,  though  well  scattered, 
will  not  call  in  several  hours,  and  some- 
times not  until  sunset.  If  the  hunter 
has  not  the  grit  to  stick  and  see  them 
out  he  will  have  lost  his  turkey  and  his 
sport. 

The  plan  pursued  by  sportsman  in 
this  section,  and  I  presume  it  is  by  all 
who  hunt  them  with  gun  and  dog,  is  to 
start  early  for  the  feeding  grounds  of 
the  turkeys,  and  when  they  are  reached 
to  set  out  the  dog,  and  when  well 
trained,  in  crossing  their  track  he  will 
run  it  as  the  hound  does  that  of  the 
deer  or  fox,  until  he  finds  the  game, 
then,  without  stopping  to  point,  as  he 
would  a  covey  of  partridges,  he  bursts 


into  the  flock  like  a  tornado,  barking 
furiously,  and  in  a  short  time  he  will 
have  them  scattered  from  a-half  mile  to 
a  mile  around. 

Having  located  the  direction  the  flock 
has  taken,  the  hunter  selects  a  place  to 
make  a  blind.  He  should  be  very  par- 
ticular in  selecting  the  location  so  as  to 
have  a  clear  view  for  forty  or  fifty  yards 
around.  It  would  be  best  also  to  have 
a  tree  or  large  stump  at  his  back,  as 
there  are  some  so  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  habits  of  the  wild  turkey  as  to  try 
to  creep  upon  him  while  answering  the 
call.  I  have  been  called  to  see  hunters 
shot  in  the  blind,  and  have  myself  called 
up  several  of  these  would-be  hunters 
who  are  a  nuisance  to  everyone,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  lesson  to 
occasionally  give  them  a  small  taste  of 
bird  shot  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
avoid  doing  them  any  serious  injury. 
After  waiting  a  short  time  for  everything 
to  get  quiet,  the  hunter  gets  out  his 
"turkey  caller"  and  proceeds  to  imitate 
the  notes  of  the  old  hen.  Then  if  the 
flock  has  not  been  hunted  very  often 
they  will  soon  begin  to  answer  the  call 
and  gradually  approach  the  blind.  The 
hunter  must  be  quick  and  have  steady 
nerve,  as  they  do  not  wait  for  any 
foolishness  on  his  part.  They  are  gen- 
erally shot  with  No.  6  shot,  and  I  have 
killed  them  with  No.  8,  always,  of 
course,  shooting  at  the  head.  The  flesh 
is  unfit  for  the  table  if  the  turkey  is  shot 
in  the  body,  as  the  blood  settles  at  least 
half  an  inch  around  the  smallest  hole 
made  by  shot  and  cannot  be  removed 
by  cooking.  The  hunter  may  some- 
times succeed  in  killing  several  from 
the  same  blind,  provided  he  will  wait 
patiently  a  short  time  after  each  shot. 

But  if  the  "old  hen,"  the  leader  of  the 
flock,  should  be  the  first  to  answer  the 
hunter's  call,  he  will  find  it  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  ;  he  will  find  one  as  shrewd 
and  cunning  as  he  is  ;  one  that  will  not 
come  in  shooting  distance,  but  will  walk 
around  and  call,  and  if  he  is  not  an  ex- 
perienced hunter  and  up  to  her  ways,  he 
will  soon  find  that  she  has  collected  the 
flock,  just  under  his  eyes,  and  silently 
left  for  parts  unknown.  The  hunter  can 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  her  notes  and 
also   the  peculiar  way  she   has   of  ap- 
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proaching  the  blind,  most  always  cir- 
cling around,  never  coming  within  sev- 
enty-five yards  of  it  unless  the  brood  is 
quite  young,  hardly  ever  coming  up 
direct  in  the  hunting  season.  When  the 
hunter  finds  that  she  is  trying  to  collect 
the  flock,  the  proper  way  is  to  put  out 
the  dog  immediately,  flushing  her  again, 
and  if  possible  driving  her  out  of  hear- 
ing ;  then  he  can  call  again  with  some 
hopes  of  succes. 

Sometimes  the  old  gobblers  will  leave 
the  hens  and  young  ones  and  go  in  a 
a  flock  by  themselves.  When  well 
scattered  they  will  usually  answer  the 
call  as  readily  as  the  younger  ones. 
Then,  again,  they  seem  to  have  learned 
by  experience  that  it  is  not  always 
prudent  to  do  so,  and  will  refuse  to 
notice  the  best  efforts  the  hunter  can 
make.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  most 
hunters  call  too  often,  and  the  call 
always  being  at  the  one  place  makes 
them  suspicious.  An  old  hunter  when 
he  finds  them  pursuing  this  plan,  leaves 
his  dog  in  the  blind  and  making  a 
circle  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
yards,  makes  a  call  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards,  never  making  a  second 
call  in  the  same  place.  If  one  should 
not  answer  immediately  he  returns  to 
the  blind  and  remains  quiet.  Very 
often  one  will  soon  answer  or  he  will 
see  one  silently  approaching.  In  pur- 
suing this  plan,  after  exhausting  every 
other,  I  have  had  them  to  answer  so 
near  that  it  was  impossible  to  regain 
the  blind  without  being  discovered. 
Then  it  was  to  fall  behind  a  log  or  stand 
behind  a  tree,  rigid  as  a  statue,  almost 
without  winking  an  eyelid,  until  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  approach  within  shoot- 
ing distance.  But  the  hunter  will 
endure  any  discomfort  to  secure  a 
twenty-pounder. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son very  often  they  approach  the  blind 
without  answering  the  call ;  the  hunter 
should  always  be  very  careful  not  to 
expose  himself  without  taking  a  good 


look  over  the  surrounding  woods.  I 
have  often,  during  my  early  hunting 
days,  lost  fine  chances  of  getting  a  good 
shot  by  neglecting  this  precaution. 

Turkeys  are  somewhat  skilled  as  ven- 
triloquists. They  very  often  approach 
from  a  different  direction  from  that  ex- 
pected, and  the  blind  should  be  made 
large  enough  for  the  hunter  to  easily 
change  his  position  without  being 
cramped  for  room.  They  also  possess 
an  inordinate  curiosity,  almost  blindly 
running  up  to  any  object  of  which  they 
cannot  exactly  make  out  the  nature.  I 
have  two  or  three  times  availed  myself 
of  this  quality  in  their  character  to 
obtain  a  fine  one  for  my  dinner. 

Hunting  the  wild  turkey  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  pleasant  sports  the 
hunter  can  engage  in,  especially  so  when 
he  has  a  well  scattered  flock  and  a 
good  caller.  The  hunter's  dog  enjoys  it 
as  much  as  his  master.  I  have  seen  him 
tremble  with  excitement  at  every  answer- 
ing call  of  the  turkey,  and  often  by  the 
dog's  peculiar  movements  in  the  blind  I 
have  known  that  one  was  near  before  I 
had  discovered  it  otherwise. 

To  feel  the  thrill  that  passes  through 
every  nerve  as  you  hear  the  answering 
call,  it  may  be  the  monarch  of  the 
flock,  and  see  him  slowly  approaching 
the  blind  with  head  erect  and  flowing 
beard,  scanning  with  an  eagle's  eye 
every  object,  occasionally  making  the 
surrounding  woods  ring  with  his  sharp, 
nervous  calls  for  his  scattered  flock,  the 
feeling  is  indescribable ;  it  is  one  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  the  hunter  though 
old  age  may  dim  his  eye  and  enfeeble 
his  frame.  Then,  when  the  bird  stands 
before  him  for  a  moment  in  all  his 
native  nobleness,  a  "living,  breathing 
statue  of  bronze,"  how  every  nerve 
tingles  as  he  glances  down  the  barrels 
of  his  breech-loader  and  gently  presses 
the  trigger.  It  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
utmost  wish  of  the  most  ardent  hunter. 
What  more  of  earthly  pleasure  can  he 
desire  ? 


FRUIT   GROWING    IN    GEORGIA. 


By   Charles  T.  Smith. 


That  part  of  the  State  known  as 
Middle  Georgia  has  always  been  noted 
for  its  fine  lands  and  the  great  variety, 
quantity  and  quality  of  its  farm  and 
orchard  products.  The  soils  run  from 
the  dark  red  to  the  light  sandy,  and 
include  every  variety  to  be  desired  in 
agricultural  or  horticultural  pursuits. 
The  soils  are  all  underlaid  with  a  stiff 
red  subsoil  and  can  easily  be  brought 
to  a  very  high  state  of  fertility.  This 
subsoil  is  nearly  impervious  and  holds 
everything  in  the  way  of  fertilizers  that 
may  be  applied  to  it.  Lands  of  this 
class  better  repay  the  cultivator  for  such 
improvements  than  open  or  porous  sub- 
soils. From  the  first  settlement  made 
here  a  hundred  years  ago,  cotton  has 
been  the  staple  crop.  It  was  cultivated 
very  profitably  until  within  the  last 
decade,  but  the  price,  which  has  never 
varied  except  to  a  lower  figure,  has 
driven  many  planters  to  experimenting 
in  other  lines.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  is  that  where  ten  years  ago 
we  imported  trainloads  of  grain  from 
the  Northwest  we  now  import  very  little, 
almost  the  entire  supply  being  pro- 
duced here.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
flour  and  meat,  which,  with  the  smaller 
crops  of  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  renders 
the  farm  more  than  self  sustaining. 
While  this  revolution  was  in  progress 
in  agriculture  a  greater  one  was  taking 
place  in  horticulture.  In  1S80  not  a 
carload  of  fruit  left  Georgia.  In  1893 
the  shipments  amounted  to  nearly  five 
hundred  carloads.  Thus  far  the  ship- 
ments of  peaches  have  lead,  with  grapes 
a  close  second,  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  change  places  within  a  few 
years,  as  grapes  are  being  planted  more 
extensively  than  ever  before. 

In  1 88 1  Philip  Smith,  a  German  by 
birth  and  a  native  of  the  Rhine  district, 
but  for  nearly  forty  years  a  resident  of 


Georgia,  recognizing  the  preeminent 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Middle  Georgia  for  grapes,  bought  a 
farm  near  Griffin  and  began  planting 
fruits,  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
grape.  Following  the  old  motto  "in 
union  there  is  strength,"  he  devoted 
special  effort  to  building  up  a  colony  of 
fruit-growers,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
encouraged  his  neighbors  to  plant  fruits, 
and  at  the  same  time  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  country  in  various 
horticultural  and  emigration  ,  papers 
and  magazines  in  the  North.  He  was 
successful  in  both  directions,  and  within 
a  few  years  was  surrounded  by  a  score 
of  settlers  from  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada,  and  by  an  equal  number  of 
progressive  Southerners  who  gave  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  their  attention  to 
fruit-growing.  Mr.  Smith  was  very 
strong  in  his  belief  that  Middle 
Georgia  should  and  could  supply  the 
Northern  markets  with  their  early  fruits, 
and  that  it  could  be  done  at  a  good 
profit  to  the  growers.  The  new  industry 
met  with  much  opposition  at  first  from 
many  who  considered  the  plan  wild  and 
visionary,  and  there  was  the  usual  talk 
of  overproduction,  glutted  markets,  etc., 
but  as  the  years  went  by  the  results 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  move- 
ment spread  and  thousands  of  acres 
were  planted  to  fruits  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Each  year  new  and  larger 
farms  are  planted,  and  not  only  is  the 
peach  and  grape  cultivated  successfully, 
but  also  apples,  pears,  plums,  straw- 
berries and  other  fruits  are  grown  very 
profitably. 

Grapes  are  grown  on  any  of  our 
soils  that  are  well  drained.  They  pro- 
duce fair  crops  on  poor  soils,  but 
respond  quickly  to  fertilizers.  To  ob- 
tain the  best  results  they  must  have  the 
best   land,   with    good    cultivation    and 
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proper  pruning.  The  varieties  most 
largely  grown  are  the  blacks.  The  red 
and  white  varieties  have  not  given 
entire  satisfaction.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
acreage  is  in  Concords  and  Ives.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  these 
two  varieties  are  the  most  profitable. 
The  yield  varies  from  one  to  five  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  crop  was  never  known 
to  fail.  The  grapes  are  marketed  in 
ten-pound  baskets,  shipped  in  car  lots 
to  the  large  Northern  cities.  The  first 
shipments  are  made  about  the  10th  to 
the  15th  of  July,  and  the  crop  is  all 
marketed  by  the  10th  of  August.  A 
large  share  of  the  output  is  disposed  of 
here  on  the  track,  and  the  remainder  is 
handled   on   commission  at  destination. 

Wine- making  has  been  experimented 
in  some,  but  hardly  enough  to  arrive  at 
a  true  basis  for  estimating  the  profit. 
Many  who  have  tried  it  claim  it  to  be 
much  more  remunerative  than  shipping. 
Some  experiments  have  also  been  made 
in  converting  grapes  into  brandy. 
Others  are  experimenting  in  unfermented 
wines  and  cordials  with  great  success. 

Peaches  are  at  home  in  Georgia  and 
grow  spontaneously.  They  are  found 
in  perfection  by  the  wayside,  along  the 
fences  and  in  numberless  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  the  fact  that  they  produce 
handsome  fruit  under  these  conditions 
is  sufficient  proof  that  the  peach  is  at 
home  on  these  sunny  hills.  They  will 
grow  anywhere,  but  the  careful  fruit 
grower  gives  preference  to  certain  soils 
and  locations.  The  peach  should  be 
planted  on  the  highest  hills,  and  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  water  courses 
and  swamp  lands.  A  Northern  ex- 
posure without  protection  of  any  kind 
is  best.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained 
and  enriched.  The  trees  are  planted 
about  sixteen  feet  apart  each  way  ;  they 
begin  bearing  the  third  year.  'The 
varieties  that  are  most  popular  are  the 
yellow  free  stones.  The  Elberta  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  class.  There  are 
millions  of  Elbertas  in  the  commercial 
orchards  of  this  State,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  are  in  bearing.  The 
Georgia  Elberta  is  the  finest  peach  that 
goes  to  market,  excelling  in  size,  beauty 
and  quality  all  other  peaches.  Select 
stock    rarely   sells   for  less    than  three 


dollars  per  bushel,  and  often  brings 
more  than  double  that  price. 

Apple  culture  for  market  is  just 
beginning  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
fruit  growers.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  marketable 
apples  could  not  be  grown  in  Middle 
Georgia,  but  this  fallacy  has  been  ex- 
ploded by  careful  and  comprehensive 
experiments,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
apple  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  all 
our  fruits.  The  soil  for  apples  should 
be  well-drained  bottom  land,  which  is  to 
be  found  along  the  numerous  water 
courses.  Only  such  varieties  as  are 
native  to  the  South  should  be  planted. 
Few  of  the  Northern  varieties  succeed 
here.  Apples  begin  bearing  at  an  early 
age,  and  at  five  years  will  produce  a 
barrel  to  the  tree,  at  ten  years  double 
that  quantity  and  more  as  they  grow 
older.  The  trees  show  the  best  of 
health,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
last  a  lifetime.  The  crop  rarely  fails, 
and  the  fruit  generally  brings  two  to 
four  dollars  per  barrel. 

Pears  of  the  oriental  type  are  at  home 
here  and  yield  splendid  results.  The 
southern  part  of  the  State  is  especially 
noted  for  its  pear  orchards  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  America.  Many 
varieties  of  the  plums  succeed  admirably 
and  net  large  profits.  Strawberries  often 
clear  $200  to  $300  per  acre  above  expen- 
ses. They  are  easily  grown,  quick  to 
bear  and  very  satisfactory.  Any  fruit 
that  succeeds  in  the  Northern  States 
will  do  well  here. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  encour- 
aging. The  acreage  devoted  to  fruits  is 
increasing  very  rapidly,  and  with  each 
year  the  increase  is  more  marked,  but 
with  all  that  the  industry  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Before  the  markets  are  fully 
supplied  with  Southern  orchard  pro- 
ducts in  their  season  the  area  devoted  to 
fruit  in  Middle  Georgia  will  have  dou- 
bled many  times.  Georgia  markets  her 
crop  before  the  Northern-grown  fruits 
are  ready,  and  is  therefore  not  in  compe- 
tition with  them. 

This  country  has  many  advantages 
for  the  home-seeker  and  investor.  Our 
climate  is  a  pleasant  medium  between 
the  severe  cold  of  the  North  and  the 
enervating    heat    of    the    tropics.     We 
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have  just  enough  frost  for  healthfulness. 
We  rarely  experience  anything  colder 
than  twenty  degrees  above  zero.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter  our  coldest  record 
was  twenty-two  above.  Our  summers 
are  very  pleasant.  The  thermometer 
shows  no  higher  temperature  than  in 
New  York  or  Illinois,  while  our  heat  is 
not  nearly  so  oppressive.  Even  during 
our  hottest  weather  we  are  never  with- 
out a  breeze.  Our  nights  are  especially 
pleasant  and  a  blanket  is  always  neces- 
sary before  morning.  We  are  far 
removed  from  anything  of  a  malarial 
tendency. 

Our  people  are  intelligent,  honest  and 
law-abiding,  and  their  standard  of  mor- 


ality is  unusually  high.  Churches  of 
the  leading  denominations  and  good 
schools  flourish  in  every  neighborhood. 
Pauperism  is  almost  unknown  and  the 
criminal  class  is  too  small  to  estimate. 
We*  never  have  any  strikes,  riots  or 
labor  demonstrations.  We  know  noth- 
ing of  socialism,  anarchy  or  "common- 
wealers,"  except  from  what  we  read. 
I  know  of  no  country  that  presents 
such  an  inviting  prospect  to  the  home- 
seeker.  With  productive  soil,  salubrious 
climate,  pure  water,  an  upright  people, 
free  schools,  churches  and  moral  en- 
vironment we  offer  rare  inducements  to 
our  Northern  friends  who  may  be  con- 
templating a  change  of  residence. 


TOMATO   GROWING   IN   FLORIDA. 


By  Jay  Shrader. 


Doubtless  many  persons  trudging  the 
streets  of  Northern  cities,  through  blind- 
ing snow  storms  in  February  and  March 
and  seeing  great  piles  of  tomatoes,  snap 
beans  and  other  tender  vegetables 
stacked  up  in  the  commission  houses, 
have  wondered  where  such  things  could 
be  grown  at  that  unpropitious  season. 
They  should  know  that  while  Old  Sol 
had  withdrawn  the  light  of  his  counten- 
ance from  their  wintry  skies,  he  was 
doing  the  shining  act  every  day  down 
here  in  Florida,  and  giving  these  people 
a  monopoly  of  the  truck-growing  busi- 
ness. 

Most  every  table  vegetable  is  grown 
here  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  this 
paper  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
tomato  and  to  the  tomato  industry  of 
the  Polk  county  lake  region. 

No  vegetable  has  grown  more  rapidly 
in  popular  favor  and  none  now  has  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  American  people 
than  the  tomato  ;  yet  the  time  was — not 
so  long  ago  either — when  the  quantity 
shipped  from  Winter  Haven  alone  in  a 
single  day  would  have  supplied  the 
United  States  for  a  week. 

Originating  in  South  America,  the 
tomato  has  an  interesting  history.  It 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1596, 
where  it  was  cultivated  under  glass,  and 
for  a  long  time  esteemed  merely  as  a 
curiosity.  Later,  the  pretty  red  fruit 
became  known  as  "love  apples"  and 
acquired  fame  as  love  tokens  or  talis- 
mans. One  good,  handsome  specimen 
it  was  thought  would  subdue  the  most 
refractory  heart  inclined  to  "wobble  in 
its  affections."  But  this  amiable  and 
beneficent  quality  of  the  tomato  did  not 
exempt  the  fruit  from  the  serious  charge 
of  pernicious  effects  when  eaten.  For 
more  than  two  centuries  it  was  regarded 
as  a  virulent  poison,  and  when  the 
botanists  added  esculentum  to  the  awe- 


inspiring  name  of  Lycopersicum  it  did 
not  allay  the  fears  of  the  common 
people. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  tomato 
found  its  way  into  this  country  is  not 
known  to  the  writer,  but  certain  it  is 
that  here,  as  in  England,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  believed  to  be  poisonous. 
When  this  false  notion  was  exploded, 
however,  the  most  miraculous  medicinal 
virtues  were  ascribed  to  the  fruit,  and 
it  became  at  once  the  veritable  elixir 
vitce  of  the  charlatans.  So  late  as 
1828-9,  "as  an  esculent  it  was  almost 
detested,"  says  Buist,  "but  ten  years 
later,  every  variety  of  pill  and  panacea 
was  'extract  of  tomato.'  "  It  may  be 
added  that  in  the  year  of  grace,  1894, 
the  truck  farmers  of  this  region  have 
found  the  "extract  of  tomato"  to  be  a 
panacea  for  hard  times  and  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  financial  depression. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1888,  the 
depot  at  Winter  Haven  presented  "a 
beggarly  array"  of  boxes — about  300 — 
the  experimental  shipment  of  two  or 
three  farmers.  That  was  the  beginning. 
At  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  now  covered  by  tomato  fields  was 
an  unbroken  pine  forest.  The  result 
of  the  venture  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  next  season — 1889 — about 
800  crates  were  sent  North,  to  be 
followed  by  4000  in  1890.  This  was  a 
gratifying  increase,  considering  how  few 
people  were  here  then,  but  the  following 
year  quite  a  number  of  settlers  having 
come  in,  and  other  localities  in  the 
Polk  County  Lake  region  having  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  the  shipments 
amounted  to  18,000  crates.  It  then 
began  to  dawn  upon  everybody  that 
this  elevated  lake  region,  midway 
between  the  ocean  and  the  gulf,  was 
wholly  exempt  from  killing  frost  and 
capable    of    supplying     the    Northern 
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people  with  crisp,  tender  vegetables  of 
all  sorts  for  their  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  dinners,  or  at  any  time  they 
wanted  them  from  December  to  June. 
People  then  began  to  come  in  from  all 
the  States,  Ohioans  predominating,  and 
the  population  has  since  grown  steadily, 
the  tomato  industry  keeping  pace  with 
it.  The  shipments  for  1892  aggregated 
60,000  crates  and  those  of  1893,  105,- 
000.  The  late  crop  of  the  present  year 
was  damaged  by  drouth,  but  the  aggre- 
gate shipments  approximated  125,000 
crates.  This  means  (putting  the  returns 
at  $1.50  net  per  crate,  which  is  a  fair 
average,)  over  $185,000  clear  for  the 
truckers  from  this  one  product  alone. 

Preparations  have  been  made  for 
a  largely  increased  acreage  next  sea- 
son, and  planting  will  not  begin  until 
September.  One  individual,  a  wealthy 
man  of  Russellville,  Ky.,  who  had  100 
acres  in  tomatoes  here  this  year,  has 
contracted  for  the  planting  of  300  acres 
next  fall  and  winter.  He  has  also 
arranged  for  putting  in  ten  acres  in  egg- 
plants, and  ten  acres  in  pineapples. 
Pineapples,  by  the  way,  are  such  a  prodi- 
gious success  here,  that  to  encourage 
their  more  extensive  cultivation,  the 
South  Florida  Railroad  and  the  Plant 
Steamship  Company  are  bringing  to 
Winter  Haven,  from  Cuba,  all  the  slips 
and  suckers  wanted,  charging  only 
what  the  plants  cost  on  board  the  vessel 
in  Havana. 

That  the  yield  must  vary  greatly  is  to 
be  expected,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  men  from  all  the  different  walks  of 
life  (Coxey  pedestrians  excepted,  of 
course,)  are  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
growers.  As  low  as  a  dozen  and  as 
high  as  200  or  more  crates  per  acre  are 
sometimes  reported,  but  farmers  usually 
count  on  80  to  100  crates,  and  the 
former  may  be  taken,  perhaps,  as  a  safe 
estimate  of  the  average.  The  net  re- 
turns, for  various  reasons,  also  take  a 
wide  range,  but  here  again  an  average 
must  be  struck,  and  the  figure  pretty 
generally  agreed  upon  is  $1.50  a  crate. 
We  may  then  suppose  $120  per  acre  to 
be  the  sum  of  money  returned  to  the 
planter  after  paying  freight  and  com- 
mission. From  this  amount  deduct  $18 
for  crates  and  paper  and  $8   to  $12 — 


call  it  $12 — for  fertilizers,  and  we  have 
$90  left  to  reward  the  labor  of  the  truck 
grower.  Now  when  we  consider  that 
one  man  with  one  horse,  can  easily  cul- 
tivate ten  acres,  if  assisted  in  gathering, 
and  that  only  seven  or  eights  months 
are  consumed  in  the  whole  operation 
from  planting  to  marketing  the  crop,  it 
will  be  seen  that  tomato  farming  is  an 
exceedingly  remunerative  pursuit.  In- 
deed, taking  the  average  yield  and  farm 
prices  of  different  products  as  reported 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  without 
deducting  anything  from  his  figures  lor 
cost  of  fertilizers,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  above  calculation,  tomatoes  pay  ten 
times  as  much  as  either  corn  or  wheat, 
nearly  six  times  as  much  as  cotton  and 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  tobacco, 
which  is  the  most  laborious  crop  grown 
in  America. 

Many  instances  of  remarkable  success 
in  the  tomato  business  might  be  cited, 
but  it  would  be  misleading  to  do  this 
without  also  mentioning  the  failures ; 
for  in  this  business,  as  in  all  others, 
whether  from  incompetence,  negligence 
or  unavoidable  "bad  luck,"  some  men 
have  been  unsuccessful ;  though  no 
fortunes  have  been  wrecked  in  this 
industry,  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
attended  with  as  little  risk  as  any  other. 
That  it  will  continue  to  be  profitable 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  as 
the  area  in  which  the  business  can  be 
safely  engaged  in  is  so  limited  as 
to  forever  restrict  production.  What- 
ever commendable  qualities  a  locality 
may  or  may  not  have  to  be  adapted  to 
this  purpose  it  must  have  perfect 
exemption  from  killing  frost. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  here  either  in 
cleared  fields,  among  the  trees  in  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  or  in  the  open  pine 
woods,  and  in  the  latter  situation  they 
do  quite  as  well  as  in  either  of  the 
others.  When  grown  in  this  way  the 
pine  trees  are  girdled,  the  underbrush 
removed,  the  ground  broken  up,  cross- 
plowed,  harrowed  and  furrowed  one 
way,  about  four  feet  apart.  A  part  of 
the  fertilizer  to  be  used  is  then  drilled 
into  the  furrows  and  well  mixed  with 
the  soil,  and  the  field  is  ready  for 
planting.  Most  tomato  growers  plant 
the  seeds  in  the  hills  and  thin  out  when 
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plants  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  others 
make  seed  beds  and  transplant.  In 
either  case  the  hills  are  about  three 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  When  plants 
are  well  advanced  the  remainder  of  the 
fertilizer  is  applied  around  the  hills  or 
scattered  in  the  middles,  about  600 
pounds  in  all  being  the  average  amount 
used  per  acre.  Most  of  the  cultivation 
is  done  with  Acme  harrows  and  culti- 
vators, though  at  some  stages  a  light 
plow  is  used,  and  plowing  in  this  loose 
soil  is  little  more  than  a  holiday  amuse- 
ment. 

Planting  begins  about  the  first  of 
September  and  continues  until  January, 
farmers  usually  so  timing  their  planting 
as  to  have  a  succession  of  crops.  The 
shipping  season  is  from  Christmas  to 
about  the  10th  of  June.  The  earlier 
the  season  the  more  thoroughly  matured 
the  fruit  is  required  to  be  before  being 
packed,  as  in  cold  weather  it  will  not 
ripen  in    transit.     After  the    middle    of 


March  it  is  gathered  when  but  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow.  Six-basket  crates 
(carriers)  are  universally  used  in  ship- 
ping. Women  and  children  do  most  of 
the  wrapping,  for  which  they  are  paid 
one  cent  a  basket,  and  at  this  rate  earn 
from  75  cents  to  $2.00  a  day.  That  is 
the  price  paid  in  large  packing  houses 
but  many  of  the  small  planters  have 
this  wrapping  done  by  their  own  families 
at  home. 

By  the  10th  or  15th  of  June  the  work 
is  all  over  and  the  people  turn  their 
attention  to  other  pursuits  of  business 
or  pleasure.  In  March  and  April,  when 
a  three-peck  crate  of  tomatoes  sells  for 
$5.00  or  $6.00  in  Baltimore  or  New 
York,  all  is  bustle  and  activity  here,  but 
in  July  or  August,  when  a  ton  sells  for 
the  same  money,  this  section  is  taking  a 
rest.  It  is  estimated  that  the  planting 
next  season  will  embrace  3000  or  more 
acres. 


THE   SOUTHERN    EXCHANGE   ASSOCIATION. 


By  Hugh  R.   Garden. 


I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
a  note  from  the  editor  of  the  South- 
ern States  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  universal  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  "Southern  Exchange  Association," 
for  it  has  been  organized  to  meet  the 
absolute  necessity  which  confronts  this 
nation  for  a  more  comprehensive  distri- 
bution of  its  population  on  business 
principles.  The  Southern  States  present 
the  field  and  the  only  field  for  this 
work,  and  it  is  the  business  of  this 
association  to  bring  this  about  by  being 
the  medium  for  the  exchange  of  accurate 
and  specific  information  between  the 
people  of  the  South,  their  opportuni- 
ties and  wants  on  the  one  hand,  and 
investors  and  settlers  on  the  other,  and 
for  the  guidance  ot  both.  The  miner 
will  not  thrive  in  the  cotton  field  or  in 
the  prairie,  nor  the  market  gardener 
in  the  rolling  mill  or  in  the  lumber 
camp,  and  such  disappointments  as 
may  at  any  time  have  existed  in  the 
South  have  arisen  from  an  attempt  to 
emulate  the  indiscriminate  settlement  of 
many  portions  of  the  West,  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  business  and  political 
economy,  which  require  that  the  man 
and  the  opportunity  should  unite  to 
command  success. 

On  the  one  hand  the  capitalist,  the 
artisan,  the  miner,  the  small  investor, 
the  agriculturist,  the  lumberman,  the 
town  builder,  the  cattle  raiser,  the  fruit 
culturist,  the  manufacturer,  the  substan- 
tial wage  earner,  all  of  whom  unite  to 
make  up  the  forces  upon  which  the 
South  must  rely  for  the  development  of 
her  resources  now  look  with  longing 
eye  over  her  vast  area  full  of  every 
possibility,  and  hesitate  only  for  want  of 
a  reliable  guide,  for  they  do  not  know 
where  or  how  to  find  there  the  places  or 
occupation  best  suited  to  their  abilities 
and  previous  mode  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  individuals,  firms,  corpora- 


tions, communities,  districts  and  States 
in  the  South  compete  with  one  another 
in  offering  opportunities  and  induce- 
ments to  all  of  these  prospective  in- 
vestors and  settlers,  but  they  cannot 
tell  where  or  how  to  find  them,  or  to 
properly  inform  them  when  found. 

An  economical  and  convincing  pre- 
sentation which  can  only  come  from 
concentration  of  labor  and  follow  an  ex- 
haustive investigation,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  bring  these  elements  together, 
and  secure  the  development  of  the 
South,  during  this  generation. 

To  meet  this  conceded  necessity,  the 
business  of  the  Association  is  to  faciliate 
the  movement  of  capital,  skilled  labor, 
and  settlers  generally  to  the  South  ;  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, and  to  secure  increased  trans- 
portation and  a  more  complete  inter- 
course with  other  sections,  rather  than 
of  itself  to  accomplish  these  things. 

The  chief  means  employed  will  be  (i) 
dissemination,  through  the  press,  of  re- 
liable information  about  the  resources  of 
the  South,  well  arranged  and  classified 
by  subjects  ;  (2)  opening  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  prospective  settlers  and  investors 
who  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation, books  wherein  shall  be  regis- 
tered properties  for  sale,  opportunities 
offered  for  investment,  needs  for  skilled 
labor,  etc.,  and  issuance  of  weekly  bul- 
letins thereof  to  its  members  and  asso- 
ciate members ;  (3)  furnishing  its  in- 
dorsement and  approval  of  statements 
made  after  due  investigation ;  (4)  cor- 
recting erroneous  impressions  respecting 
existing  laws,  and  encouraging  uniform 
legislation  in  all  that  will  promote  in- 
vestment and  the  influx  of  settlers  ;  (5) 
maintaining  a  permanent  exhibit  in 
charge  of  officials  competent  to  explain 
the  same  ;  (6)  establishment  of  a  reading 
room,  which  shall  contain  files  of  all 
Southern    papers    and    periodicals,   the 
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recognized  exponents  of  the  thought  and 
sentiment,  the  habits  and  customs,  the 
mode  of  living  and  the  civilization  of 
their  several  localities;  (7)  production 
of  series  of  illustrated  lectures  in  locali- 
ties from  which  the  South  seeks  to  draw 
new  life  and  strength,  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest and  profit ;  (8)  furnishing  meeting 
rooms  or  headquarters  for  associated, 
commercial,  industrial,  financial  or  jour- 
nalistic bodies  representing  Southern  in- 
terests ;  (9)  securing  cheap  transporta- 
tion and  proper  introduction  for  pros- 
pective settlers  ;  (10)  establishing  agen- 
cies wherever  found  useful  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

To  conduct  its  business,  which  in  mag- 
nitude, variety  and  extent  is  absolutely 
without  precedent,  the  following  far- 
reaching,  yet  simple,  organization  has 
been  adopted. 

(a)  The  parent  body  consists  of 
forty-four  members.  It  is  governed  by 
a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary 
and  general  manager,  a  treasurer  and 
an  executive  committee,  and  has  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  city.  Twenty- 
eight  of  these  members  are  selected 
from  the  country  at  large ;  of  the 
remaining  sixteen  each  represents  a 
Southern  State  and  acts  as  the  chair- 
man of  an  advisory  board  in  that  State. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  association  the 
following  are  recognized  as  Southern 
States :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  State  organization  is  made 
up  as  follows  :  The  chairman  for  the 
State  will  form  his  advisory  board  by 
the  appointment  of  a  chairman  for  each 
Congressional  district  therein.  The  chair- 
man of  a  district  will  form  a  board  by 
the  appointment  of  a  chairman  for  each 
county  thereof.  The  chairman  of  a 
county  will  form  a  board  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chairman  from  each 
township.  Each  of  these  last  may 
supplement  the  organization  by  the 
formation  of  a  board  comprising  capa- 
ble representatives  from  the  commercial 
and  industrial  associations  of  his  town- 
ship. 


It  will  be  seen  that  just  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  sixteen  States  make  up  the 
staff  or  advisory  board  of  the  associa- 
tion, so  in  turn  will  the  appointees  of 
each  chairman  comprise  his  staff  or 
board,  and  that  the  whole  will 
spread  a  vast  network  of  Southern 
Exchange  officials  throughout  South- 
ern territory. 

All  instructions  will  be  conveyed  from 
the  Association  to  the  chairman  of  each 
State,  and  through  him  to  the  chair- 
man of  each  successive  grade.  The 
chairman  of  each  State  is  responsible 
to  the  Association ;  chairman  of  districts, 
counties,  etc.,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
State.  All  reports,  recommendations 
and  complaints  must  come  through  the 
chairman  of  the  State,  and  by  him  be 
conveyed  to  the  Association.  The  chair- 
men of  the  States,  of  the  districts,  of  the 
counties,  and  of  the  townships  are  re- 
sponsible to  and  for  the  people  of  their 
respective  territories.  They  will  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  resources, 
opportunities  and  needs  of  their  several 
localities,  and  they  will  be  required  by 
the  Association  and  by  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  see  them  properly  reported  and 
presented,  either  by  .advertisement,  reg- 
ister or  exhibit,  or  by  all  three  com- 
bined. They  will,  in  all  ways,  facilitate 
and  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the 
Association,  further  its  recommenda- 
tions, and  receive  and  look  after  all 
prospectors  introduced  by  the  same 
to  their  several  committees  and  commu- 
nities. 

County  boards  will  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  to  consider  questions 
which  are  common  to  the  whole  district 
and  special  meetings  when  necessary, 
and  submit  their  report  and  suggestions 
to  the  State  Board. 

Each  State  Advisory  Board  will  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings,  and  will  re- 
port to  the  central  office  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month.  It  will  also  hold  special 
meetings  at  the  call  of  its  chairman  and 
make  special  reports  whenever  it  desires 
to  do  so,  or  when  called  for  by  the 
Association. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  advisory 
board  will  include  compilations  of  the 
reports  of  the  district  and  county 
boards,  together  with  all   other  matter 
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deemed  pertinent  by  the  board  or  by- 
its  chairman. 

The  organization  provides  for  an  as- 
sociate membership,  definite  in  number, 
drawn  from  every  portion  of  the  country 
and  composed  of  those  who  will  find  in 
the  receipt  of  the  reports  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  privilege  of  using  its  rooms 
and  inspecting  its  registry  lists,  compen- 
sation for  the  annual  fee  of  five  dollars, 
charged  to  assist  in  defraying  expenses. 
A  life  membership  of  two  hundred  is 
authorized,  of  which  forty  in  number 
have  been  set  apart  for  the  North,  and 
ten  for  each  Southern  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  organiza- 
tion provides  for  special  bureaus  (for 
example,  manufactures,  agriculture,  min- 


ing, timber,  water  powers,  laws,  etc.), 
which  are  virtually  sub-committees  of 
the  executive  committee.  These  will 
call  into  requisition  the  skilled  services 
of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  recognized  as  experienced  in 
the  particular  fields  to  which  the  several 
bureaus  relate. 

I  am  satisfied  that  every  man  in  every 
State  in  the  South  who  desires  to 
advance  his  individual  interests  and 
benefit  his  community  will,  when  in- 
formed of  the  object  and  plans  of  the 
Association,  communicate  at  once  with 
the  chairman  of  his  State  advisory 
board  and  tender  his  co-operation  in 
the  work. 


LETTERS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMERS, 
GIVING  THEIR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH— XIII. 

[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  thirteenth  instalment  in  the  series. 
These  communications  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  Northern  people  who  desire  to  know  more  about  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  what  is  being  accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  These  letters  were  written  for  the  most  part  by  practical 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these  settlers, 
as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


The    Fruit    Section    of    Missouri    and 
Arkansas. 

Samuel  Kaufman,  Thayer,  Oregon 
county,  Mo. — Southern  Missouri  and 
Northern  Arkansas  is  a  region  of 
country  known  for  its  healthfulness  in 
climate,  and  it  is  now  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fruit-raising  country,  which  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  favora- 
ble climatic  conditions,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  largest  part  of  this  region  is 
situated  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
slope  of  the  Ozark  range  of  mountains. 
This  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks  is 
now  commonly  termed  "the  land  of  the 
big  red  apple,"  which  it  truly  is.  This 
term  proved  itself  to  be  merited  by  the 
exhibition  of  fruit  that  was  made  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

Numerous  fruit  orchards  have  been 
started  of  large  acreage  all  along  the 
line  of  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  & 
Birmingham  Railroad.  Between  Spring- 
field and  Thayer,  Mo.,  there  are  tracts 
of  land  as  large  as  3000  acres  being  con- 
verted into  fruit  orchards.  Fruit  that  is 
being  raised  in  this  region  will  find  a 
ready  and  remunerative  market  at  any 
time,  the  fruit  being  large,  of  a  delicious 
flavor  and  bright  in  color. 

Missouri  and  Arkansas  have  always 
been  counted  with  the  Southern  States. 
The  Northern  people  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  the  Southern  people,  as  a 
class,  make  the  very  best  of  neighbors, 
being  very  generous  and  hospitable ; 
and,  too,  it  is  fast  being  learned  that  the 


whole  Southern  part  of  the  United 
States  has  long  been  underrated  as  to  its 
productiveness  of  soil,  and  its  numerous 
varieties  and  their  fine  qualities  that  this 
Southern  soil  will  produce. 

There  are  numberless  advantages  to 
be  found  all  over  the  South  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Northern  or  West- 
ern States,  hence  home-seekers,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  possess  but  small 
means,  can  nowhere  else  locate  to  build 
up  a  new  home  with  as  small  means  and 
at  the  same  time  so  easy  as  here  and  in 
other  Southern  States.  Nowhere  else 
can  a  living  be  made  so  easily.  The 
winters  are  short  and  mild,  and  it 
requires  but  little  trouble  and  expense  to 
winter  the  live  stock.  Building,  fencing, 
and  fire  material  is  so  cheap  and  near  at 
hand,  or  in  fact  in  most  instances  can  be 
had  just  for  the  labor  of  getting  it.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  nothing  surprising  if 
the  turn  of  immigration  is  leading  to- 
wards the  sunny  South. 

From  Iowa  to  Mississippi. 

D.  A.  Fleming,  Scooba,  Miss. —  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  Mississippi  for 
the  past  three  years,  having  come  here 
from  Iowa  for  the  purpose  of  farming.  I 
have  found  the  land  very  fertile  and 
productive,  and  I  believe  a  crop  can  be 
made  with  the  least  labor  of  any  section 
of  the  country  in  which  I  have  lived. 
As  to  its  healthfulness,  I  have  had  the 
most  perfect  health.  I  have  found  the 
summers  long  but  not  of  excessive  heat  ; 
not  a  single  case  of  sunstroke  has  oc- 
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curred  during  the  three  years  I  have  re- 
sided here. 

The  educational  advantages  are  excel- 
lent. Free  schools  are  taught  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  while  our  colleges  are 
unexcelled  anywhere.  There  are  nu- 
merous churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions that  minister  to  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Society  is  very 
good.  Anyone  coming  here  from  the 
North  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  They 
will  have  all  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, both  in  the  expression  of  political 
views  and  the  casting  of  ballots. 

I  believe  if  the  advantages  of  this 
section  of  the  country  were  known  that 
many  would  come  here  from  the  North- 
west. 

An    Englishman's   Experience  in    North 
Carolina. 

Nicholas  H.  Chavasse,  Hender- 
son, Vance  county. — I  am  a  native  of 
England,  and  have  lived  at  Henderson 
twenty-one  years.  Have  made  many 
friends  here  and  have  been  most  kindly 
treated  from  the  very  first  by  the  South- 
ern people.  I  make  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  a  kinder  hearted  or  more 
generous  people  do  not  exist. 

The  land  in  this  section  is  well  suited 
for  all  kinds  of  grain,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  The  latter  is  especially  noted 
for  its  bright  color,  and  I  have  known 
six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  or  more 
made  from  the  product  of  one  acre. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  do  well  here. 
When  I  came  to  this  town  there  were 
only  about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 
Now  we  have  a  population  of  about 
five  thousand,  seven  churches,  two  banks, 
four  tobacco  warehouses  for  sale  of  leaf 
tobacco,  two  smoking  tobacco  factories, 
two  schools,  electric  lights  and  water 
works.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  a 
cotton  factory  and  plug  tobacco  factory 
would  pay  well  here. 

We  have  also  two  railway  depots  with 
three  railroads  running  here. 

Has  Never  Regretted  the  Change. 

F.  P.  Foulkead,  Suffolk,  Va. — I 
moved  to  this  place  April  1,  1887,  and 
have  never  had  cause  to  regret  the 
change  I  made  from  the  cold,  dreary 
winters  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  milder 
climate  of  this  section. 


The  soil  is  naturally  very  productive, 
but  in  this  particular  locality  is  con- 
siderably impoverished  by  erroneous 
methods  of  farming,  viz :  constant  crop- 
ping without  adequate  return  to  the 
soil.  There  is  no  place,  however,  under 
heaven  where  the  soil  responds  more 
bountifully  to  proper  treatment  than 
here.  We  raise  excellent  crops  of  corn, 
rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  (Irish 
and  sweet),  garden  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  and  melons.  All  the  grasses  and 
clovers  do  well,  and  our  hay  is  no  small 
item.  All  fruits,  except  the  cherry,  do 
well  here. 

I  consider  this  as  healthy  a  section  as 
I  was  ever  in. 

The  manufacturing  facilities  are  excel- 
lent. Suffolk  has  six  railroads  and  three 
steamship  lines  and  rare  inducements 
are  offered  for  maufacturers  to  locate 
here. 

I  never  met  more  genial,  whole-souled 
people  than  the  Southerners  in  my  life. 
They  treat  Northern  settlers  with  a  kind- 
ness and  brotherly  love  that  is  felt  and 
appreciated  by  the  recipient  who  comes 
among  them  as  a  stranger,  but  thanks 
to  the  generous  natures  around  them, 
do  not  long  remain  so. 

A  Delighted  Iowa  flan   In   Alabama. 

E.  Mason,  Mentone,  DeKalb  Co., 
Ala. — This  is  to  those  who  desire  to 
escape  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter 
and  a  hot  summer.     Come  South  ! 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
thousands  who,  if  they  knew  or  could 
believe  there  was  such  a  country  as 
this,  they  would  do  as  I  did  in  Iowa: 
sold  $40.00  land  for  $20.00  and  bought 
in  Alabama  for  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  acre 
— which  is  better  in  many  respects  be- 
sides being  in  a  mild  and  healthful 
climate. 

I  am  speaking  to  those  who  really 
desire  to  make  a  change,  and  as  I  have 
lived  in  the  North  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  make  the  comparison,  so  I  will  en- 
deavor to  show  the  difference  between 
central  Iowa  and  North  Alabama. 

We  find  the  winters  short  and  mild, 
and  we  are  not  subject  to  extreme  heat 
in  summer.  The  rainfall  is  regular  and 
failure  in  crops  unknown ;  the  soil  is 
sandy    loam,    and   naturally    drained — 
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therefore    no    stagnant    water   and    no 
possible  chance  for  malaria. 

Taking  a  territory  with  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles,  which  includes 
North  Alabama,  Georgia  and  part  of 
Tennessee,  gives  a  country  that  every 
trade,  profession  and  following  could  be, 
and  every  known  industry  find  a  field  ; 
it  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 

The  soil  is  adapted  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  and  with  ordinary  means, 
little  energy  and  no  capital,  a  man  can 
make  a  good  living  out  of  the  soil, 
while  with  extra  labor  and  expense  he 
has  accomplished  wonderful  results. 

I  have  raised  over  500  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes  per  acre,  and  the  day  they 
were  dug  I  sowed  rye  and  clover  on  the 
same  ground  ;  cut  a  green  crop  in  the 
winter  for  the  milk  cows,  cut  a  seed  crop 
of  rye  in  the  spring,  and  two  crops  of 
clover  in  the  fall — all  inside  of  twelve 
months.  And  the  land  was  in  better 
order  than  in  the  beginning,  as  it  was 
only  a  sage  field  when  prepared  for  po- 
tatoes. Potatoes  bring  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  bushel ;  rye,  $1.00  per 
bushel ;  hay,  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  ton. 

Again,  I  have  made  pigs  weigh  312 
pounds  when  ten  months  old ;  steers, 
1200  pounds  with  no  other  feed  than 
the  grass  they  get  in  the  woods  ;  have 
seen  clover  grow  four  feet  the  first  year, 
while  it  took  two  years  to  grow  it  two 
feet  in  Iowa. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  stock  of  Ala- 
bama is  inferior,  although  the  best  cow 
in  the  United  States  was  raised  in  North 
Alabama,  and  there  is  a  man  in  Middle 
Alabama  who  receives  the  highest  price 
for  butter,  getting  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  $1.00  per  pound  for  all  he 
makes,  regardless  of  the  year  or  season. 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  what  can  be 
done  on  the  farm. 

Sheep,  poultry  and  honey  are  other 
items  of  importance.  Fruit  and  dairy 
farming  no  doubt  will  pay.  Great  quan- 
tities of  fruit  go  to  waste  for  want  of 
canning  factories,  and  the  growing  de- 
mand for  canned  goods  prompts  me  to 
invite  comers  to  invest. 

I  am  at  Mentone  on  top  of  Lookout 
mountain,  which  is  about  eight  miles 
wide,  and  is  traversed  lengthwise  fifteen 
miles  by  a  little  river  which  is  fed  by 


thousands  of  clear  water  springs.  The 
mountain  at  this  point  is  dish  shape,  and 
over  one  hundred  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory is  drained  by  this  river.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  covered  with 
timber  of  many  varieties  and  grass. 
There  are  some  few  farms  opened.  The 
people  are  composed  of  Northern,  Wes- 
tern and  native  born,  and  appear  to  be 
getting  along  harmoniously,  and  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  new  immigrants  feel  at 
home. 

Most  all  improve  in  strength  after  a 
short  stay,  have  excellent  appetites,  and 
I  have  often  told  parties  that  it  is  a 
great  place  to  live  a  long  time  before 
they  know  it,  there  being  none  of  those 
dangers  which  prevail  in  other  districts 
to  cause  anxiety  or  nervousness  ;  there 
being  no  mosquitoes  to  fight,  no  hot 
nights  to  swelter  in,  whereby  a  person 
feels  so  refreshed  that  time  passes  pleas- 
antly. Now,  as  we  have  nearly  every 
natural  advantage  in  the  right  kind  of 
climate,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  say  more, 
but  will  ask  you  to  form  no  idea  about 
it,  but  just  take  a  little  run  up  here  and 
we  will  show  you  more  and  better  than 
we  can  tell. 

Has  Everything  He  Needs  and  is 
Doing  Well. 

E.  W.  Thompson,  Macon,  Warren 
Co.,  N.  C. — I  came  to  this  place  from 
Hamilton,  Madison  county,  New  York, 
which  is  about  the  centre  of  the  hop 
region  of  that  State.  Since  coming 
here  I  have  raised  hops,  but  not  to 
make  a  business  of  it.  I  have  experi- 
mented enough,  however,  to  know  that 
they  grow  readily,  and  that  the  quality 
is  tip-top.  Hop  farming  might  be  made 
to  pay  well. 

I  make  nice  butter  and  sell  all  I 
make  at  good  prices,  excepting  what  is 
required  for  our  family  use. 

I  have  a  few  acres  in  blackberries. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  selling  the 
crop  in  New  York  city  last  year  at  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  per  quart.  I 
did  not  have  a  full  crop  last  year.  I 
raise  fine  asparagus,  for  which  there  is 
always  a  good  market.  I  raise  good 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  Irish  and 
sweet   potatoes.      I    have   one   acre   in 
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grapes,  which  netted  me  about  $60  last 
season.  I  have  raised  as  fine  clover 
here  as  I  ever  saw  grow  anywhere.  As 
to  melons,  I  raise  a  great  many  of  them. 

While  I  was  in  New  York  State  I 
had  the  asthma  very  bad.  Since  com- 
ing here,  seven  years  ago,  I  scarcely 
notice  the  old  difficulty.  I  have  every- 
thing I  need  and  am  doing  well,  and 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  making 
money  very  fast. 

In  politics  I  have  always  been  a  Re- 
publican, but  that  has  never  made  any 
difference  in  the  kind  manner  with  which 
I  have  been  treated  since  coming  South 
to  this  place.  The  fact  is  a  great  many 
of  my  neighbors  are  beginning  to  see 
political  matters  very  much  as  I  do. 
I  feel  very  free  to  say  that  people  com- 
ing from  the  North  will  be  treated  here 
as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  if  they 
behave  themselves. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Macon  M.  E.  Sunday- 
school,  which  fact  alone  shows  that  I 
am  treated  well.  So  much  for  the  treat- 
ment Northern  people  receive  in  the 
South. 

A  word  or  two  more  about  the  produc- 
tions of  this  region.  I  have  made  fine  to- 
bacco here,  also  cotton,  but  I  can  make 
more  money  at  other  crops.  I  make 
syrup  ;  last  season  I  sold  about  400  gal- 
lons, worth  forty  cents  a  gallon. 

If  there  is  a  better  place  anywhere  for 
raising  and  shipping  early  lambs  than 
right  here,  I  have  not  seen  it.  The 
freight  rate  from  here  to  the  large  cities 
is  very  low  and  the  railroads  are  accom- 
modating. 

We  have  the  best  water  and  Warren 
county  is  very  healthy.  Some  Northern 
people  are  located  in  this  county,  but 
none  right  near  me.  Land  can  be  pur- 
chased here  at  very  low  prices. 

A  Pennsylvanian  in  Tenn  sssee. 

J.  F.  Bennett,  County  Judge,  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. — Comparatively  few  peo- 
ple of  a  given  locality  ever  move  from 
the  place  of  their  birth.  Their  little  as- 
pirations, their  narrow  conceptions,  are 
compassed  by  the  limits  of  a  township, 
civil  district  or  county,  and  likewise  they 
follow  the  old  methods  of  farming  and 
think  they  are  doing  wonderfully  well 


if  in  the  slow  moving  column  they 
maintain  the  position  of  their  fathers. 

Fixed  habits,  known  resources  and 
values  are  the  principal  causes  of  this 
condition.  There  are  no  opportunities, 
they  have  become  entirely  stationary, 
and  are  as  much  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
law  of  environment  as  a  forest  tree  or  a 
tuft  of  grass.  North  of  the  Ohio  river 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  left 
little  to  develop  in  their  mineral  depos- 
its or  their  agricultural  resources  for 
both  are  well  known  and  their  values 
fully  appreciated. 

Agriculture,  even  in  the  older  States 
of  the  South,  is  but  poorly  understood 
and  indifferently  practiced.  The  best 
methods  are  yet  to  be  learned,  as  well 
as  the  limits  of  production,  before  the 
value  of  these  soils  will  be  known. 

To-day,  on  the  basis  of  present  pro- 
duction, the  lands  of  the  Southern  States 
are  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the 
old  sections  previously  mentioned. 

But  as  I  am  an  immigrant  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  have  been  a  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee for  thirty  years,  I  want  to  say 
something  about  the  local  conditions  of 
my  chosen  section,  which  is  in  Hamilton 
county  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of 
Chattanooga.  No  State  or  country 
possesses  all  the  most  desirable  condi- 
tions for  health  and  success.  To  all 
who  have  been  in  a  position  to  have  an 
opinion  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  several  sections  of  our  country, 
and  they  are  many  and  important,  there 
is  one  general  opinion — that  East  Ten- 
nessee, all  features  considered,  is  only 
equalled  and  never  exceeded  by  any  State 
or  country.  Mountainous  it  is,  and  as  a 
consequence  all  varieties  of  lime,  clay  and 
gravelly  soils  are  found  disposed  from 
the  rich  alluvial  river  bottoms  to  the 
sandy  table  lands  2000  feet  above.  The 
people  of  this  section  I  have  found  as 
honest,  frank  and  faithful  as  anywhere  I 
ever  lived.  Of  the  many  classes  which 
go  to  make  up  the  differences  between 
Tennessee  and  other  States,  the  princi- 
pal one  is  a  healthful  mild  climate  which 
requires  only  a  minimum  of  effort  to 
produce  food,  clothing  and  protection 
against  the  weather.  The  ease  with 
which  these  requirements  could  be  met 
lessens    their    importance     and     never 
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would  develop  an  energetic  life,  so  we 
rind  the  people  generally  easy  going  and 
hospitable,  offering  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  the  settler  from  any  State. 

What   a    Nebraska    Man    Thinks    of 
Louisiana. 

J.  A.  Williams,  Crowley,  La. — I 
came  to  Louisiana  in  1887  from  St.  Paul, 
Nebraska,  where  I  had  been  alternately 
freezing  and  thawing  since  1880.  I  was 
attracted  to  the  town  of  Crowley,  which 
had  just  been  started,  and  which  has  now 
a  population  of  2500. 

I  find  in  this  land  of  the  sun  that  any 
one  may  come  with  a  small  amount  of 
means  and  make  a  home  for  himself.  In 
this  parish  rice  culture  has  been  the 
main  crop.  We  have  plenty  of  good 
rice  and  cane  lands  here  to  be  had  for 
from  $5.00  to  $25.00  per  acre. 

This  country  has  taken  a  wonderful 
stride  forward.  What  six  years  ago  was 
an  open  prairie  with  cattle  roaming  over 
it  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  has 
been  converted  into  a  vast  network  of 
fences,  lanes  and  farms,  all  of  which  has 
been  brought  about  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  W.  W.  Duson,  the  founder  of 
Crowley. 

A  new  railroad  running  North  and 
South,  and  known  as  the  "Midland 
Branch"  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  taking 
in  a  magnificent  farming  country,  tapp- 
ing our  Southern  Pacific  about  eight 
miles  west  of  Crowley,  has  been  built. 

This  is  a  healthy  country.  Northern 
men  may  be  seen  working  in  their  rice 
fields  all  day  long  with  less  concern 
about  the  hot  sun  than  they  did  in  their 
Northern  homes. 

Besides  my  half  section  of  fine  land 
near  town  I  have  a  block  near  the  cen- 
tre of  town  with  a  good  house  on  it,  fine 
orchard  of  120  Le  Conte  pear  trees  in 
bearing.  When  I  landed  here  I  had 
about  $300  in  cash.  Figs,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  strawberries  and  black- 
berries all  do  well  here. 

"The  Place  to  Live." 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Wright,  Crowley,  La. — 
Southwestern  Louisiana  is  a  beautiful 
country,  and  the  climate  is  fine  ;  no  bliz- 
zards and  snowstorms  to  contend  with. 
The  climate  is  not  only  good,  but  the 


people  are  the  most  generous  in  the 
world.  We  came  here  three  years  ago 
last  December,  bought  a  farm  and  have 
raised  three  crops  of  rice  in  the  "Lou- 
isiana Swamps,"  as  some  of  my  friends 
in  the  North  are  pleased  to  term  it. 
But  anything  and  everything  can  be 
raised  here  without  half  the  labor  it 
takes  to  care  for  the  same  planted  in 
the  North  and  Western  States. 

Peach  trees  from  the  seeds  bear  fruit 
the  second  year.  Oranges  grow  to  per- 
fection, and  figs  until  you  can't  rest, — I 
mean  when  you  eat  too  many  of  them. 
We  have  planted  out  a  fine,  large  or- 
chard of  them,  and  have  a  few  small 
trees,  planted  out  last  spring,  which  had 
fruit  on  them  in  the  fall. 

Strawberries  grow  here  in  abundance, 
and  last  summer  I  gathered  wild  black- 
berries that  were  equal  to  some  of  our 
tame  ones  that  are  grown  from  fine 
plants  in  the  North.  And  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  tell  you  I  gathered 
some  of  them  from  the  trees  ;  of  course 
the  vines  had  grown  so  thrifty  that  they 
had  twined  themselves  around  the  trees 
for  support. 

Crowley  is  a  booming  little  city,  and 
the  country  around  is  a  prosperous  one, 
and  the  very  place  for  the  Northern 
man,  rich  or  poor,  to  emigrate  to.  We 
want  the  industrious  poor  man  to  come 
and  get  a  home,  and  we  want  the  rich 
man  to  come  and  invest  his  money  here, 
because  we  think  and  know  it  would  be 
a  good  investment. 

Some  people  think  that  good  milk 
and  butter  cannot  be  had  in  this  warm 
climate ;  that  is  all  a  mistake.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  as  good  milk  and 
butter  on  our  table  every  meal  as  I  ever 
saw  in  the  "Country  of  Blizzards."  Cows 
do  well  here  with  the  same  care  we  give 
them  in  the  North. 

And  in  the  three  years  that  we  have 
been  here  we  have  had  no  sickness  to 
speak  of.  Children  go  barefoot ;  some  of 
them  never  wear  shoes.  I  only  speak  of 
this  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  South. 

The  roads  where  they  are  graded  are 
as  fine  as  the  pike  roads  in  Ohio,  with 
half  the  work  it  takes  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  ;  that  much  time  expended  on 
our  roads  here  they  would  be  the  best 
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in  the  world.  I  was  told  by  some  of 
my  friends  before  I  came  down  here 
that  this  land  was  all  swamps,  and  the 
alligators  and  mosquitoes  would  eat  me 
up,  but  here  I  am,  and  if  there  is  any 


difference  there  is  more  of  me  today 
than  when  I  came  South.  This  is  the 
place  to  live,  so  come  those  who  want  a 
mild  climate  to  live  in. 


ITEMS  ABOUT  FARMS  AND  FARMERS. 


An  Alabama  Farm. 

The  Democrat,  Guntersville,  Ala., 
thus  describes  a  farm  of  620  acres  on 
an  island  in  the  Tennessee  river,  near 
Guntersville  : 

Not  quite  two  miles  east  of  Gunters- 
ville are  the  houses  and  barns  and  stables 
of  the  Sam  Henry  Farm.  The  island 
ferry  is  just  opposite.  As  we  neared  the 
house  I  noticed,  in  a  field  to  the  left,  four 
mules  pulling  a  disc  harrow  over  freshly 
sown  winter  turf  oats.  In  the  barns  I 
saw  between  seventy  and  ninety  tons  of 
hay ;  some  of  this  is  crab  grass,  some  is 
millet  and  some  is  oats-hay  (oats  mown 
when  in  sap,  raked  up  and  cured,  mak- 
ing a  most  excellent  feed).  Several 
fields  are  now  in  clover,  which  is  kept 
for  grazing. 

In  the  barnyard  I  saw  the  fine  Span- 
ish jack,  Thomas  Jackson,  and  in  the 
pastures  were  several  young  mules  and 
horses.  Several  of  the  two  year-old 
mules  are  fifteen  hands  high.  On  the 
place  are  thirty-one  mules  and  eleven 
horses. 

Of  the  240  Poland-China  hogs  on  the 
farm,  125  will  be  ready  for  the  pen  this 
fall,  averaging  200  pounds  now. 
Seventy -five  will  be  spring  shippers  and 
the  remaining  forty  are  sows  and  pigs. 

In  the  island  are  240  acres  in  corn, 
which  will  make  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 
At  a  low  estimate  Mr.  Henry  will  har- 
vest twelve  thousand  bushels  of  prime 
white  corn  which  will  be  worth  at  least 
fifty  cents  a  bushel. 

Sixty  acres  in  oats  net  eighteen  hun- 
dred bushels. 

In  one  field  a  three-mule  Avery 
turning  plow  was  preparing  ground  for 
next  season's  planting  of  corn.  At 
another  point  I  saw  a  two-mule  subsoil 
plow  cutting  a  deep  furrow,  followed  by 
another  cutting  the  same  furrow  deeper, 


thus  getting  about  twelve  inches  of 
subsoil  thrown  out. 

In  several  of  the  corn  fields  I  noticed 
central  stalks  with  two  large  ears  and 
two  or  three  suckers,  each  with  a 
medium  ear  thereon. 

Mr.  Henry  has  ordered  a  power  corn 
sheller  to  be  run  by  steam,  which  will 
shuck  and  shell  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  bushels  per  day. 

Improved  hay  rakes,  mowers,  reap- 
ers, planters,  rollers  and  other  labor- 
saving  farm  machinery,  are  in  use  on 
the  Henry  farm. 

The  Vital  Question  for  the  Southern 
Farmer. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Coddington,  Bartow,  Fla., 
in  a  letter  to  the  Manufacturers'  Record, 
commenting  on  the  statement  that  as  a 
result  of  great  economy  the  Southern 
people  owe  less  than  at  any  time  within 
twenty  years,  says : 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that,  'as  a  result  of 
great  economy,'  the  Southern  farmer — 
especially  the  cotton  planter — is  in  better 
financial  condition  than  at  any  previous 
time  for  many  years.  I  wish  I  could 
add  that  the  'economy'  was  the  result 
of  his  own  prudence  and  good  manage- 
ment ;  but  this  would  not  be  true.  The 
experience  of  past  years  made  the  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  unwilling  to  put  out 
their  goods  on  credit,  and  so  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  farmer  has  substituted 
the  plow  and  cultivator,  which  he  already 
owned  for  the  fertilizer  which  he  did 
not  own  and  could  not  buy.  The  result 
is  a  crop  which,  when  gathered,  belongs 
to  the  farmer  himself,  instead  of  the 
neighboring  merchant.  The  cotton  crop 
will  not  be  large,  but  will  be  all  the  more 
valuable  on  that  account,  and  the  farmer 
has  the  best  of  the  deal  from  the  further 
fact  that  he  has  been  forced  to  raise  his 
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own  bread  and  meat.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity. 

"The  vital  question  for  the  Southern 
farmer  is  easy  to  ask,  but  only  time  will 
answer.  Will  he  learn  by  experience  to 
keep  himself  a  year  ahead,  or  will  he 
drop  back  into  his  old  condition  and  lag 
along  a  year  or  two  behind  the  proces- 
sion ?  He  must  use  fertilizer  to  keep  his 
land  productive.  Will  he  go  with  his 
cash  in  hand  and  dictate  terms  and  prices 
to  the  manufacturer,  or  will  he  go  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  be  dictated  to  ? 
Will  he  supplement  the  fertilizer  with  the 
plow,  or  will  he  leave  his  cotton  and  corn 
to  struggle  for  food  with  the  weed  that 
chokes  out  its  life  ? 

"In  answering  these  questions,  he  will 
be  deciding  not  only  his  own  future  con- 
dition, but  he  will  also  be  advising  us  as 
to  what  the  future  wife  and  daughter  of 
the  Southern  farmer  shall  be.  Shall  she 
be  a  richly  endowed  lady,  a  veritable 
queen  among  women,  or  shall  she  be  a 
stoop-shouldered  drudge  in  homespun 
whose  sole  ornaments  shall  be  derived 
from  the  various  colors  of  the  soil  from 
she — starves  ?  " 

The  fruit-growers  of  Northern 
Florida  report  that  the  demand  for 
Le  Conte  pears  has  never  before  been 
so  great  as  now. 

Messrs.  Geo.  C.   Ives  &  Son,  of 


Newport,  N.  C,  near  the  Atlantic  coast, 
are  preparing  to  go  quite  largely  into 
the  cultivation  of  fruits,  grapes,  small 
fruits  and  nuts. 

Rice  growing  is  coming  to  be  an 
important  agricultural  industry  in  parts 
of  the  coast  country  of  Texas,  and 
promises  to  work  a  revelation  in  that 
section  as  it  has  in  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Truck  farmers  in  Southern  Florida 
are  busy  with  their  winter  crops.  To- 
matoes are  up  in  some  localities  and 
the  Northern  epicure  may  look  for  his 
usual  December  supply  of  this  toothsome 
vegetable. 

Randolph  county,  N.  C,  has  shipped 
since  January  about  2000  coops  of 
chickens,  averaging  twenty-five  to  the 
coop. 

Florida's  Field  and  Vegetable  Crops. 

The  Florida  Citizen,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
publishes  the  following  table  compiled 
from  the  official  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  showing  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  field  and  vegetable 
crops  in  Florida  for  the  years  1890,  1891, 
1892.  This  showing,  it  will  be  observed, 
does  not  include  oranges,  lemons  and 
other  fruits,  or  dairy  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts : 


Products. 

1890. 

1 891. 

1892. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

3,011,578 

5,648 

47,629 

29,S86 

85,028 

201 

401,415 

43,367 

1,422,077 

163,591 

375,219 

1,554,739 

34,866 

8,026 

150,732 

344,047 

55,678 

73,623 

15,746 

4,660 

1,930 

$2,404,358  60 

138,182  30 

2,409,248  61 

38,813  10 

116,257  80 

1,376  00 

353,954  90 

459,430  51 

175,390  60 

39,889  50 

254,779  00 

628,709  65 

50,758  86 

4,738  00 

341,105  95 

301,085  61 

41,609  03 

92,264  56 

15,638  73 

11,279  39 

105,409  05 

3,4n,i34 

9,016 

50,425 

38,818 

136,020 

470 

483,369 

47,273 

1,503,650 

504,208 

442,838 

1,708,451 

45,020 

10,865 

219,388 

421,746 

56,339 

80,616 

13,270 

5,168 

1,895 

$2,438,111  95 

120,831  75 

1,851,726  77 

43,740  05 
164,134  15 
3,086  00 
458,407  45 
524,171  80 

65,705  87 
146,129  65 
221,537  94 
811,061  32 

62,149  12 

8,532  70 

210,319  60 

325,226  20 

63,738  75 
112,822  50 

20,533  UO 

15,983  00 
136,569  00 

3,774,233 

7,699 

38,623 

72,543 

173,032 

560 

568,615 

52,091 
344,450 
761,515 
611,251 

1,973,739 

61,511 

12,818 

200,282 

397,125 

41,256 

145,307 

21,421 

10,620 

2,378 

1,578 

31,755 

$2,609,608  67 

120  567  00 

1,905,371  60 

73,8i3  50 

223,389  25 

7,095  00 

474,144  10 

549,791  35 

22,215  9° 
175,398  14 
397,661  75 
971,227  26 

90,611  10 

12,372  50 
251,646  00 
468,723  15 

43,443  50 
163,285  00 

32,009  00 

30,250  00 

128,642  70 

2,474  00 

25,405  00 

Sweet  potatoes,  bushels.... 
Irish  potatoes,  bushels .... 

Watermelons,  car  loads.... 

1,820 

2,080  31 

5,576 

6,95"  00 
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The  SOUTHERN  STATES  is  an  exponent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Real  Estate  Interests  and 
general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
of  accurate  and  comprehensive  information 
about  Southern  resources  and   progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


Urban  and  Country  Population  in  the 
South. 

The  September  report  of  the  statistician 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Wash- 
ington contains  a  suggestive  and  instruct- 
ive article  on  the  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  South  to  move  to  the 
cities  and  towns.  It  is  shown  by  compila- 
tions from  the  population  tables  of  the 
census  reports  that  the  population  of 
the  South,  including  Delaware  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  increased  from 
I2>3'5'373  hi  JS6o  to  22,448,164  in  1S90,  the 
percentage  of  growth  being  S2.27,  and  that 
during  the  same  period  the  urban  popula- 
tion increased  276  per  cent.,  while  the 
agricultural     population     increased     only 


55.21  per  cent.     It  is  said  in  comment  on 

these  figures  : 

"The  aggregate  statement  of  total,  of 
urban,  and  of  agricultural  population  in 
the  Southern  States  presents  the  startling 
truth  that  the  urban  population  in  that 
part  of  the  Union  has  outgrown  the  total 
population  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1,  while  it 
has  outstripped  the  country  population 
fivefold." 

This  is  quite  true,  but  a  further  study  of 
the  conditions  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
situation  is  not  so  bad  as  the  bare  presen- 
tation of  these  figures  and  the  deduction 
from  them  that  is  made  would  indicate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated  in  the  same 
article  that  the  flow  of  population  from  the 
country  to  the  cities  is  even  greater  in 
the  North  than  it  is  here  shown  to  be  in 
the  South.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
relative  rate  of  growth  in  urban  and  rural 
population  in  some  Northern  States  is 
given,  and  the  writer  adds  : 

"The  table  of  Massachusetts  statistics, 
and  the  reference  to  those  of  Iowa  and 
Oregon,  can  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  census  reports 
would  display  a  far  greater  tendency  of  the 
Northern  population  to  desert  the  fields 
and  farms  and  flock  to  the  towns  and 
cities,  than  I  have  shown  to  be  going  on 
in  the  South." 

And  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  said  of 
such  predominantly  agricultural  States  as 
Iowa  and  Oregon. 

Moreover,  these  figures  relate,  in  part,  to 
a  period  marked  by  conditions  in  the  South 
wholly  abnormal,  and  such  as  were  well 
calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
cities  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  after  the  war  agriculture 
in  the  South  was  in  a  state  of  demoraliza- 
tion. Many  farmers,  having  no  means 
wherewith  to  cultivate  the  land  and  with 
nothing  to  live  on  while  waiting  for  crops- 
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to  mature,  were  driven  to  seek  employ- 
ment of  any  sort  in  the  towns.  And  for 
years  the  children  of  those  who  did  coax 
a  meagre  subsistence  from  the  soil,  as 
they  grew  up,  sought  to  escape  the 
poverty  that  environed  them  by  fleeing  to 
the  ci  ies.  Under  the  conditions  that 
existed  then  this  was  not  unnatural. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  dec- 
ade of  the  three  covered  by  these  figures, 
that  is,  from  1880  to  1890,  and  more  con- 
spicuously through  the  latter  half  of  it, 
there  was  extraordinary  industrial  and 
business  activity  in  the  South.  The 
immigration  to  the  South  brought 
about  by  this  activity  and  development 
was  not  of  an  agricultural  sort,  but  went 
almost  wholly  to  the  cities  and  towns.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  true  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  furnished  by  this 
creation  of  new  centres  of  population  and 
expansion  of  the  old,  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  factories,  stores,  banks,  real  estate, 
and  insurance  offices  and  business  estab- 
lishments of  every  sort,  absorbed  many 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
drawn  from  the  farms,  but  this  constituted 
a  comparatively  small  factor  in  the  greater 
rate  of  urban  growth  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  country.  The  difference,  for 
the  most  part,  was  due,  as  stated,  to  the 
fact  that  the  cities  received  the  bulk  of  the 
accessions  made  to  the  population  of  the 
South  from  abroad,  and  it  does  not  indi- 
cate such  a  draining  of  the  country  by  the 
cities  as  is  implied  by  the  article  published 
by  the  Agricultural  Department. 

A  further  analysis  of  these  population 
statistics  than  is  made  in  this  article  will 
be  interesting. 

The  population  of  the  South  increased 
from  12,315,373  in  i860  to  14,009,325  in  1870, 
the  increase  being  1,693,952,  and  the  rate 
of  growth  being  13.7  per  cent.  Of  this 
increase  58.9  per  cent,  was  in  the  cities, 
and  41. 1  was  in  the  country.  The  rate  of 
PTOwth  was,  for  the  cities  66  per  cent.,  and 


for  the  country  6  per  cent.  From  1870  to 
1880  the  population  grew  to  18,684,948,  the 
increase  being  4,675,623,  and  the  percent- 
age of  increase  33.3.  The  cities  got  26.8 
per  cent,  of  the  added  population, 
and  the  country  73.2  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  growth  was  49.9  per  cent,  in 
the  cities  and  21  per  cent,  in  the  country. 
In  1890  the  population  was  22,448,164,  the 
increase  since  1880  having  been  3,763,216. 
The  percentage  of  increase  during  this 
decade  was  20.1  per  cent.  Of  the  aggre- 
gate increase  50.8  was  in  the  cities  and 
49.2  in  the  country.  The  rate  of  increase 
was  50.8  for  the  towns  and  12.3  for  the 
country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  between  i860 
and  1870,  when  unusual  and  extraordinary 
conditions  prevailed,  the  towns  of  the 
South  grew  eleven  times  as  fast  as  the 
country,  a  result  partly  of  the  enforced 
crowding  to  the  cities  of  farmers  or  their 
children  who  had  no  means  of  making  a 
living  in  the  country,  and  partly  by  a 
rush  of  the  negroes  to  the  towns  as  soon  as 
the  war  was  over. 

In  the  period  between  1870  and  1880, 
conditions  had  become  more  nearly  nor- 
mal. Farmers  were  getting  a  foothold. 
The  young  men  and  women  growing  up 
found  life  on  the  farm  less  burdensome 
than  when  their  older  brothers  and  sisters 
had  gone  out  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other 
pursuits.  During  this  period,  73  per  cent, 
of  the  increase  in  population  was  in  the 
country,  and  the  towns  grew  only  two  and 
one- third  times  as  fast  as  the  country. 

Between  1880  and  1S90,  when  unusual 
causes,  but  of  another  sort,  were  again  op- 
erating to  draw  population  from  the  country 
to  the  towns,  and  when  people  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  were  pouring  into  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  South,  the  latter 
grew  at  a  four  and  one-sixth  times  greater 
rate  than  the  country. 

The  statement,  therefore,  that  the  urban 
population  of  the  South  "has  outstripped 
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the  country  population  fivefold"  is  mis- 
leading, in  so  far  as  it  implies  that  that 
comparative  rate  of  growth  had  been  main- 
tained up  to  and  subsequent  to  1890.  The 
period  covered  by  this  average  takes  in 
the  decade  from  i860  to  1870,  which  should 
be  exempt  from  any  calculation  designed 
to  show  present  or  normal  conditions  and 
tendencies.  Taking  the  twenty  years,  from 
1870  to  1890,  the  rate  of  growth  of  urban 
population  was  126.2  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
country  population  45.8  per  cent.,  the  for- 
mer having  "outstripped"  the  latter  a  little 
less  than  threefold. 

And  it  is  even  farther  from  a  correct 
statement  of  the  case  to  say  that  there 
is  now  "going  on  in  the  South"  any  such 
"tendency  to  desert  the  fields  and  farms 
and  flock  to  the  towns  and  cities"  as  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  statistics  of  this  period  of  30 
years.  Since  1890  there  has  unquestionably 
been  in  the  South  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
flow  of  people  from  the  country  to  the 
cities.  The  depression  in  business,  with 
consequent  lack  of  employment  for  wage 
earners,  has  not  only  restricted  this  city- 
ward movement  but  has  served  to 
send  back  to  the  country  many  who  had 
been  forced  out  of  employment  in  the 
cities.  And  because  of  the  greatly  im- 
proved conditions  of  farm  life  in  the  South 
not  only  will  the  country  retain  the  great 
majority  of  these,  but  there  will  be  a 
diminished  tendency  on  the  part  of  others 
as  they  grow  up  to  move  to  the  cities. 
The  increasing  profitableness  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  the  South,  and  especially 
the  opportunities  for  making  money 
afforded  by  the  rapidly-developing  truck 
farming  and  fruit-growing  industries  will 
more  and  more  lessen  the  flow  of  agricul- 
tural population  to  the  cities. 

Furthermore,  of  the  immigration  to  the 
South,  a  far  greater  part  goes  to  the  country 
now  than  formerly,  and  this  agricultural  im- 
migration promises  to  increase  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  that  to  the  cities,  and  to 


constitute  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
growth  in  the  population  of  the  South 
from  outside. 

So  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is 
now  any  "alarming"  or  "startling"  dis- 
parity between  the  growth  of  urban  and 
of  agricultural  population  in  the  South. 

Back  to  the  Country. 

There  are  indications  everywhere  of  the 
beginning  of  a  reactionary  movement  of 
population — a  turning  back  to  the  farms 
from  the  cities.  The  last  issue  of  the 
Southern  States  told  about  a  recently 
initiated  plan  for  colonizing  on  farm  lands 
in  West  Virginia  unemployed  mechanics 
of  Pittsburgh  and  other  manufacturing 
centres.  A  gentleman  in  Michigan  who  is 
a  close  observer  and  a  careful  student  of 
events,  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
States  not  long  ago  that  there  was  among 
the  industrial  classes  of  that  part  of  the 
country  a  manifest  and  growing  tendency 
to  undertake  the  tilling  of  the  soil  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  a  letter  from  an 
Iowa  real  estate  dealer,  published  else- 
where in  this  issue,  it  is  said  "men  who 
have  never  thought  of  resorting  to  farm- 
ing, are  now  seriously  considering  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  soil  and  owning  a 
home." 

The  North  Alabamian,  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  said  in  a  late 
number: 

There  is  a  growing  spirit  manifesting 
itself  in  several  of  our  Memphis  and  Char- 
leston railroad  friends  to  dispose  of  their 
city  property  and  invest  in  small  farms. 
The  ceaseless  monotony  of  railroading 
and  the  inexpressibly  hard  work  attached 
to  such  a  life,  besides  the  necessity  of 
absenting  themselves  from  their  families, 
has  caused  them  to  wish  for  a  change,  and 
on  the  farm  they  hope  to  find  it. 

These  "straws,"  which  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely,  point  to  a  movement  of 
great  economic  importance. 

The  Baltimore  Herald,  commenting  in  a 
recent  number  on  this  movement  country- 
ward,  said  : 
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The  commercial  prostration  has  weighed 
heavily  upon  all.  It  has  turned  the 
thoughts  of  some  countryward,  where 
bright  skies,  green  fields  and  plenty  may 
be  exchanged  for  weary  drudgery,  wretch- 
ed habitations,  insufficient  food  and  foul 
air.  While  the  city  workman  is  affected 
by  every  change  in  the  labor  market,  and 
is  often  swallowed  up  in  the  slums  when 
reverses  overtake  him,  the  country  dweller 
goes  serenely  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way.  The  price  of  his  commodities  may 
fall  and  he  may  not  have  command  of  as 
much  money  at  one  time  as  at  another,  but 
he  is  always  sure  of  enough  to  eat ;  the 
productiveness  of  his  land  saves  him  from 
measuring  the  depths  of  degradation  to 
which  the  city  resident  is  often  reduced. 
If  he  cannot  climb  the  precipitous  heights 
of  prosperity  attained  by  speculation  and 
in  urban  business  enterprises,  neither  does 
he  descend  into  the  sombre  valley  of 
despair  and  absolute  want.  The  cities 
cannot  live  without  the  country,  and  when 
the  equilibrum  is  disturbed  by  exceptional 
periods  of  prosperity,  there  must  be  a 
readjustment,  such  as  is  now*taking  place 
in  a  limited  measure,  and  in  this  way  the 
hard  times,  which  are  the  direct  cause  of 
the  movement,  may  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

And  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  following 

the  same  line  of  thought,  says  : 

After  all,  the  land  of  promise  is  where 
the  corn  tassels  and  the  cotton  whitens  the 
fields.  The  farmer,  even  under  the  most 
depressing  conditions,  has  the  best  of  it; 
he  is  the  truest  philosopher,  and  he  most 
successfully  weathers  the  storms  that 
engulf  and  wreck  his  brethren.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  pity  that  the  business  of  farming 
is  not  more  generally  followed ;  that  the 
thousands  of  unemployed  men  who  eke 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  overcrowded 
cities  do  not  turn  their  attention  to  the 
farm,  where  ease  and  contentment  are  the 
natural  results  of  honest  toil,  and  where 
labor  is  in  greatest  demand. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  recently  told 

of  an   interview  with  a    prosperous   and 

intelligent  farmer  who  was  discussing  the 

events  of  the  last  year,  the  financial  panic, 

the  unexampled  business  depression,  the 

industrial    unrest    and     the    progress    of 

a  rebellion  against  the  government,  which, 

if  not  arrested,  would  have  ended  in  civil 

war.     "Well,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  go, 

"I  am  going  back  to  my  farm  and  let  the 

old  world  go  its  own  gait.     I  am  happy 

there.       Nothing    disturbs    me.       In    the 

worst  years   that    can   come   I   will   have 

plenty  to  support  my  family.     I  will  have 


my  books  and  papers  and  know  what  is 
going  on  outside,  but  I  am  safe.  Panics 
and  trade  revulsions  do  not  affect  me  at 
all,  and  even  a  revolution  would  hardly 
disturb  me  in  my  quiet  nook." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Pioneer-Press 
said : 

Is  there  anything,  even  in  the  dreams  of 
visionaries,  that  is  much  nearer  to  a  con- 
dition of  material  happiness  than  this? 
Hardship  and  struggle  are  there  and  every- 
where. Life  without  struggle  would  be 
worthless.  But  there  also  is  independence; 
and,  with  industry  and  frugality,  absolute 
assurance  against  future  distress.  It  would 
be  an  untold  blessing  if  armies  of  the 
unemployed  and  of  the  unfortunate  could 
be  transplanted  to  the  farm. 

There  are  many  reasons  why,  in  this 
receding  of  the  wave  of  population  that 
has  swept  from  the  country  into  the  cities, 
the  South  will  receive  the  larger  share. 
The  low  price  of  lands,  combined  with  all 
the  adjuncts  of  civilization,  ample  trans- 
portation facilities,  nearness  to  markets, 
diversity  in  crops,  long  growing  season, 
abundant  rainfall  and  a  good  climate 
make  a  combination  that  does  not  exist 
elsewhere.  These  advantages  are  being 
more  and  more  talked  about  and  written 
about,  and  a  majority  of  those  who  embark 
anew  in  agriculture  will  seek  the  South. 

The  methods  and  the  financial  results  of 
farming  in  the  South  are  undergoing  a 
revolution,  as  the  incomparably  favoring 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  supple- 
mented by  the  application  of  business 
principles  to  the  business  of  farming. 

On  this  subject  the  Times-Advertiser,  of 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  pertinently  and  correctly 
says :. 

There  are  two  main  sources  of  wealth 
opportunities  in  the  South — in  the  factory 
and  on  the  farm.  Men  who  have  the  capi- 
tal and  know  the  business  cannot  fail  in 
well-established  cotton  factories.  They 
are  no  experiments.  But  the  better  field 
is  on  the  farm.  Here  if  the  man,  even 
with  small  means,  selects  his  point  with 
discretion,  studies  the  capacities  with 
intelligence,  and  his  plans  with  reference 
to  the  present,  instead  of  what  he  has  read 
and  seen  or  practised  in  other  sections,  he 
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is  sure  of  success  and  close-following 
wealth. 

The  gardener,  vine  and  fruit  culturist, 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  may  select  his 
few  acres  anywhere  in  Southeast  Georgia, 
near  the  cities,  and  do  well. 

But  the  greatest  possibilities  are  in  the 
men  who  can  grasp  the  idea  that  rural  life 
is  the  near-coming  fad,  and  will  settle 
themselves  in  communities  of  their  own 
making,  buying  the  broad  acres  which 
may  be  considered  plantations;  where  by 
the  use  of  modern  machinery  and  imple- 
ments and  well-fed  mules,  hundreds  of 
acres  may  be  gradually  turned  into  culti- 
vation with  two  or  four  mules  ;  where 
instead  of  the  barren  sands,  carpets  of 
Bermuda  grass  may  be  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  nature's  gift  to  man  ; 
where  hundreds  of  acres  may,  by  the  en- 
couragement of  a  single  plowing,  give 
bounty  to  tons  of  spontaneous  grass ; 
where  by  slight  effort,  every  need  of  the 
family  and  the  farm  may  be  supplied  with 
other  products  of  soil  in  bounteous  pro- 
fusion. 

It  is  to  the  men  who  can  see  these  things 
by  the  example  which  an  encouraging 
Master  has  set,  and  reason  from  cause  to 
effect,  that  can  come  South  and  soon  sur- 
round themselves  with  the  brightness  of 
prosperity. 

The  Southern  Exchange  Association. 

There  is  a  very  general  and  growing 
request  from  all  parts  of  the  South  for 
information  about  the  purposes  and  plans 
of  the  Southern  Exchange  Association, 
which  was  recently  organized  in  New 
York,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  answer 
adequately  and  authoritatively  all  the 
questions  that  come  to  the  Southern 
States  about  it,  the  president  of  the 
association,  Mr.  Hugh  R.  Garden,  was 
asked  to  prepare  a  paper  that  would  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  associa- 
tion is  and  what  it  expects  to  do.  This  he 
has  done,  and  his  article,  published  in  this 
issue  of  the  Southern  States,  sets  forth 
clearly  and  comprehensively,  but  briefly, 
the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  asso- 
ciation, the  need  of  it,  the  work  it  is 
designed  to  do,  the  means  and  methods  it 
will  employ  and  its  plan  of  organization. 

The  Southern  Exchange  Association,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  convention  that  was  held  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  last  May,  in 


pursuance  of  a  call  issued  through  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  by  a  number  of 
New  York  bankers,  railroad  presidents, 
capitalists  and  other  business  men,  having 
Southern  interests.  At  this  convention  a 
number  of  Southern  and  Northern  men, 
of  conspicuous  ability  and  reputation, 
were  asked  to  undertake  the  work  of 
formulating  and  putting  into  effect  some 
plan  of  organization,  through  which  all 
sections  and  all  interests  of  the  South 
could  work  co-operatively  for  Southern 
advancement,  and  which  should  itself 
become  a  great  agency  and  factor  in  the 
development  and  general  welfare  of  the 
South. 

The  gentlemen  selected  by  the  conven- 
tion readily  assumed  the  task  imposed  upon 
them,  and  the  Southern  Exchange  Asso- 
ciation is  the  outcome  of  their  labors. 

The  association  is  proceeding  with  the 
details  of  its  organization  much  more 
rapidly  and  satisfactorily  than  was  at  the 
start  thought  possible.  It  will  be  seen 
from  Mr.  Garden's  article,  that  with  its 
wide  and  minute  ramifications  it  will  be  a 
body  of  enormous  power  and  influence 
and  effectiveness.  The  active  leaders  in 
this  movement,  it  may  be  added,  are 
among  the  ablest  and  most  successful  men 
of  the  nation. 

A  Great  Fruit  Country. 

In  the  series  of  articles  on  the  railroads 
of  the  South,  which  the  Southern  States 
is  publishing,  attention  is  given  to  the 
character  of  the  country  tributary  to  these 
roads  rather  than  to  a  history  or  a  business 
and  financial  review  of  the  roads  them- 
selves: Readers  of  the  Southern  States 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  compara- 
tive statements  of  earnings  as  they  are 
in  matters  of  soil,  climate,  products, 
&c,  in  the  territory  reached  by  these 
roads.  The  article  in  the  series  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  has  to  do  with  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Georgia  Southern   &  Florida 
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road  in  Southern  Georgia  and  Northern 
Florida.  This  region  has  within  recent 
years  become  widely  noted  for  its  capa- 
bilities as  a  fruit  producing  area,  and  it 
promises  in  that  regard  to  rival  California. 
Except  as  to  grapes  the  fruit  produced  in 
this  section  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
grown  in  California  in  flavor.  Land  in 
Northern  and  Western  fruit  sections 
sells  at  from  $200  to  $500  an  acre.  Land 
in  this  section  can  now  be  bought  at  from  $3 
to  $10  an  acre.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  a  few  years  these  prices  will  have 
advanced  to  the  figures  reached  by  lands 
in  California  and  elsewhere.  The  intrinsic 
value,  the  revenue  producing  capacity  is 
greater.  Fruit  from  this  section  is  the 
earliest  to  reach  Northern  markets  and 
brings  higher  prices  than  any  other.  This 
section  is  beginning  now  to  attract  wide- 
spread attention.  It  has  been  visited 
within  the  last  year  or  two  by  many  of  the 
great  horticulturists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  these  have  universally  con- 
ceded that  none  of  the  noted  fruitgrowing 
localities  in  the  North  or  in  California 
equal  this  as  a  fruit  country.  Within  the 
last    few    months    two    well-known     mil- 


lionaires of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  bought 
land  at  a  point  on  this  road,  and  are  con- 
verting it  into  orchards  and  vineyards. 
They  are  at  the  same  time  preparing  to 
build  handsome  winter  homes  for  them- 
selves in  the  same  locality.  The  editor 
of  the  Southern  States  has  personally 
inspected  the  country  through  which  this 
road  runs,  and  believes  that  in  the  early 
future  it  will  reach  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment that  is  not  now  dreamed  of  by  even 
its  most  enthusiastic  advocates. 

Probably  nowhere  in  America  is  there 
a  greater  variety  and  abundance  of  game 
than  in  some  of  the  coast  counties  of 
North  Carolina.  In  this  issue  Dr.  Charles 
Smallwood,  who  lives  at  Lewiston,  in 
Bertie  county,  writes  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  true  sportsman  about  methods  of 
hunting  the  wild  turkey  in  that  section. 

Mr.  J.   H.    Blocker,  Old  Fort,  N.  C, 

writes  to  the  Southern  States  : 

"Truly  your  magazine  is  a  charm.  It  is 
more  sought  by  boarders  here  than  any 
other  periodical.  I  keep  the  principal 
resort  place  in  the  town  and  therefore 
know." 


Immigration  News. 


South  Carolina  Wants  Immigrants. 

Early  in  September  the  citizens  of  Rock 
Hill  in  South  Carolina  held  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  immigration.  It  was 
decided  to  call  a  convention  of  representa- 
tive citizens  of  the  Piedmont  counties  of 
the  State  to  devise  a  plan  for  promoting 
immigration  to  that  section.  Much  interest 
was  aroused  and  the  convention  met  in 
Rock  Hill,  September  19th,  with  represen- 
tatives from  York,  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Fairfield,  Spartansburg,  Union,  Greenville, 
Anderson,  Pickens  and  Oconee  counties. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention,  a  plan  of  organization  was 
adopted  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  ap- 
point one  citizen  of  each  county  here 
represented,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
organize,  as  early  as  practicable,  one  or 
more  immigration  societies  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  whose  object  it  shall  be  to 
assist  in  the  introduction  of  desirable  im- 
migrants into  these  counties. 

2.  That  these  societies  shall  aid  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  be  formed  under  the 
plan  now  adopted  in  securing  subscriptions 
to  its  capital  stock  and  in  securing  options 
on  desirable  lands  and  other  properties  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

3.  That  a  company  be  formed  under  the 
laws  of  this  State  with  a  capital  of  $10,000 
in  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $10  each,  $5000 
to  be  subscribed  and  paid  in. 

4.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  each  county  shall  subscribe  and  pay 
in  at  least  $500  to  the  capital  stock  of  this 
company. 

5.  That  the  company  shall  at  01  ce  pro- 
ceed to  secure  options  on  property  in  the 
counties  represented  in  this  convention 
and  advertise  the  same  in  the  most  effi- 
cient and  practicable  way  to  secure  the 
sale  of  the  property  and  the  introduction 
of  desirable  immigrants. 

6.  That  the  company  should  secure  op- 
tions at  a  fixed  and  certain  sum  so  as  to 


save  the  purchasers  from  an  excessive 
price  and  should  limit  its  own  fees  of 
enrolment  not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  on 
the  price  of  any  property  sold. 

7.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  each  county  should  procure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  sums  of  $500  each  within 
thirty  days  from  this  date. 

8.  That  the  committee  of  one  from  each 
county  provided  for  in  the  first  resolution 
be  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  appoint  at 
his  leisure,  but  before  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  this  convention,  a  committee  of 
three  members  of  this  convention,  to  meet 
and  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  Company  and  other  railway 
companies  interested  in  this  section  of 
South  Carolina  to  invite  and  urge  their 
co-operation  in  the  purposes  of  the  organi- 
zation here  formed,  ascertain  what  aid  they 
will  give  in  bringing  desirable  immigration 
to  the  Piedmont  section  of  South  Carolina 
and  report  results  immediately  to  the  cor- 
porator of  each  of  the  ten  counties  en- 
gaged ;  said  committee  to  act  within  two 
weeks. 

The  county  representatives  appointed 
under  the  first  of  these  resolutions  will 
call  meetings  of  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective counties  to  be  held  at  the  court 
houses  the  first  Monday  in  October,  when 
efforts  will  be  made  to  organize  the  local 
societies  provided  for,  and  to  make  arrang- 
ments  for  obtaining  the  $500,  which  under 
the  plan  each  of  the  ten  counties  is  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  the  company  that  is 
to  be  formed. 

The  secretary  of  the  organization  is  Mr. 
L.  Sherfesee,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

The  Virginia    Immigration    Convention. 

At  the  State  Immigration  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Richmond,  Va.,  October  16th 
and  17th,  addresses  on  the  following  sub- 
jects will  be  delivered  :  "Climatic  Advanta. 
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ges  and  Health  of  Virginia,"  "Education- 
al and  Social  Advantages,"  "The  Class  of 
Immigrants  Most  Desired  and  the  Section 
of  this  Country  from  Which  it  is  Feasible 
to  Secure  Them,"  "The  Class  of  Immi- 
grants Most  Desired,  and  the  Sections  or 
Countries  Abroad  from  Which  it  is  Desir- 
able to  Secure  Them,"  "The  Manner  in 
Which  Local  Organizations  can  be  Formed 
to  Induce  Immigration,  and  to  Suitably 
and  Successfully  Locate  Them,"  "What 
Central  Organization  Would  be  most  Feas- 
ible and  Effective,"  "What  Would  be  the 
Practical  Advantages  of  Immigration  to 
Virginia,"  "The  Steps  Most  Essential  to 
Immigration  ;  How  the  State  and  County 
Authorities  Can  Best  Co-operate  to  Pro- 
mote It,  and  What  if  any  Additional 
Legislation  is  Desirable,"  "Transportation 
Facilities,"  "Navigable  Waters  and  Re- 
sources," "Industrial  Advantages,"  "Min- 
eral Wealth,"  "Forestry  and  Forest 
Products,"  "The  Agricultural  Resources 
and  Capabilities  of  the  Soil." 

Hon.  W.  J.  Northen,  governor  of 
Georgia,  will  organize  a  comprehensive 
Georgia  immigration  agency  at  Atlanta  as 
soon  as  his  term  as  governor  has  expired. 
The  agency  will  operate  in  conjunction 
with  the  railroad  companies  that  have 
lines  within  the  State. 

The  Georgia  Southern  Immigration 
Association  has  been  organized  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Among  the  incorporators  are  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Goode,  of  Samuel  W.  Goode 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  firms 
in  the  State,  Hon.  J.  O.  Waddell,  president 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  Hon. 
Henry  B.  Tompkins,  of  Savannah,  ex- 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Hon.  J. 
K.  Hines,  also  an  ex-judge  of  the  Superior 
Court,  and  present  Populist  candidate  for 
governor  of  Georgia.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  will  be  managed  by  the  firm  of 
Samuel  W.  Goode  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  will  be  to 
promote  the  settlement  of  lands  in  Georgia 
by  farmers  from  other  sections  and  the 
general  agricultural  and  industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  State.  Messrs.  Goode  & 
Co.  will  be  glad  to  furnisn  any  desired 
information  about  Georgia  and  about  lands 
the  association  has  for  sale. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  have  organized  the  South" 
ern  Land  &  Immigration  Exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  a  practical  move- 
ment for  the  development  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  parts  of  Mississippi.  The 
exchange  will  have  agents  and  attorneys 
in  every  county  within  the  territory  in 
which  it  proposes  to  operate,  and  ought 
to  become  an  effective  agency  in  directing 
immigration  and  investment  into  the  area 
that  will  constitute  its  territory.  Messrs. 
P.  N.  Clarke  &  Co.,  207  Columbia  build- 
ing, Louisville,  are  the  financial  agents  of 
the  exchange,  and  will  be  closely  con- 
nected with  its  management.  Mr.  P.  N. 
Clarke,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was  for 
twenty  years  or  more  associated  with  the 
firm  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  and  during  much 
of  that  time  traveled  continuously  through 
the  States  tributary  to  Louisville.  His 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  people  will 
be  of  very  great  value  to  the  exchange  in 
its  work. 

An  immigration  society  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Forrest,  Miss.,  of  which  Dr.  H.  H. 
Parson  is  president  and  G.  H.  Mcllhany  is 
secretary.  At  the  first  meeting  a  number 
of  resolutions  were  passed,  pledging  the 
members  to  use  their  influence  to  induce 
immigration  and  to  secure  better  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  better  roads  and  bridges, 
better  schools,  churches  and  factories, 
better  farms  and  more  diversified  farming, 
fruit  and  stock  raising.  A  community 
where  sentiments  of  that  sort,  exist  is  a 
good  place  for  settlers  to  go  to. 

J.  S.  Beisuse,  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  is 
said  to  be  looking  for  a  suitable  place  in 
Missouri  for  the  establishment  of  colonies 
of  his  countrymen. 

Hom.  Hector  D.  Lane,  Commissioner 
of  Agricutlure  of  Alabama,  is  traveling 
in  the  Northwest  in  the  interest  of  immi- 
gration to  Alabama. 

Northern  Texas  is  getting  a  large  share 
of  the  immigration  from  the  West.  Within 
a  period  of  ten  days  in  September  over  a 
hundred  German  farmers  arrived  at  Hen- 
rietta in  Clay  county.  They  were  from 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota 
and  Illinois.  They  had  their  families  and 
household  effects  and  stock  with  them. 


A  number  of  prominent  business  men  in  The  Chicago-Florida  Improvement  Co. 
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'which  was  organized  a  year  ago  to  develop 
lands  near  Grove  City,  Florida,  has  already 
settled  a  large  number  of  families  in  Flor- 
ida. It  has  sold  2500  acres  of  land  and 
has  built  up  quite  a  town.  Most  of  its  set- 
tlers are  from  the  Northwest. 

An  immigration  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  Mr.  P. 
N.  Clarke  as  chairman,  has  issued  a  call 
for  a  State  immigration  convention  to  meet 
in  Lousisville,  October  24th.  The  steps 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  taking  in  behalf  of 


immigration  to  Kentucky  have  aroused 
great  interest  and  approval  throughout  the 
State. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Bryan  of  Chicago  has 
bought  5000  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  near 
Galveston,  which  he  will  divide  into 
small  farms  for  colonies  of  settlers  from 
the  North.  Mr.  Bryan  is  a  prominent  busi- 
ness man  in  Chicago  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 


Real  Estate  News. 


Atlanta  Real   Estate. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Goode,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing real  estate  dealers  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
said  recently  in  an  interview  about  the 
revival  of  the  real  estate  inquiry  at 
Atlanta  : 

"This  revival  has  doubtless  been  felt  by 
all  the  large  real  estate  dealers,  and  will 
soon  be  general  enough  to  affect  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  fraternity.  The  return  of 
the  summer  pilgrims  to  meet  the  opening 
schools  has,  among  other  influences, 
created  a  brisk  demand  for  renting  prop- 
erty, and  incoming  strangers  will  keep  it 
up,  and  even  this  early  it  is  difficult  to 
find  first-class  houses  in  choice  localities 
vacant.  I  hear  of  numerous  and  costly 
improvements  in  all  directions,  such  as 
the  Neal  Hotel,  on  Pryor  ;  the  Dodd  build- 
ing, on  Whitehall  and  Mitchell ;  the  forty 
to  fifty-room  hotel  by  Mr.  Hawkes,  on 
Mitchell,  etc. 

"Our  very  recent  sales  aggregate  $72,175, 
of  which  $53,200  was  property  outside  the 
city,  suburban  and  farm  property.  Letters 
come  from  all  sections  of  the  union  asking 
for  information  about  Atlanta  and  Georgia, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  advertise- 
ments contained  in  the  Real  Estate  News, 
which  we  publish,  and  of  which  we  issue 
3000  to  4000  copies  monthly  for  distribution 
all  over  the  North  and  Northwest. 

"It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Georgians  every- 
where have  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
Atlanta,  and  they  continue  to  invest  here. 

"Our  excellent  public  school  system  and 
other  educational  advantages  are  bringing 
many  people  to  this  city  and  our  delightful 
all-the-year-round  climate  influences  many 
more  to  locate  here.  In  short,  the  city  is 
being  so  well  advertised  now  in  the  way  of 
business,  health,  climate,  school  and  church 
facilities,  art  and  music,  social  pleasures 
and  amusements,  railroads,  etc.,  that  the 
whole  country  begins  to  appreciate  Atlanta 
and  thousands  are  coming  here  to  live  and 
invest  their  money  and  to   help   us  with 


their  brain  and  muscle  and  enterprise. 
Atlanta  never  was  so  strong  in  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  thriving  cosmopolitan 
city,  and  her  own  citizens  and  the  outside 
world  never  saw  so  much  hope  for  her 
in  the  future." 

Reports  from  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the 
South  show  a  continued  improvement  in 
real  estate. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  is  in  trouble  over  the 
fact  that  there  are  not  houses  enough  in 
the  town  to  accommodate  the  people  who 
want  to  live  there. 

The  Little  Rock  Real  Estate  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  with  E.  W.  Kimbell,  president,  and 
P.  E.  Brugman,  secretary.  The  capital 
stock  is  $400,000. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  is  having  a  real  estate 
revival. 

William  L.  Haworth,  and  others  have 
incorporated  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Irving- 
ton  Real  Estate  Company,  with  capital 
stock  of  $60,000. 

A.  S.  Mann  and  others  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  have  incorporated  the  Chattanooga 
Real  Estate  Company. 

A  large  number  of  Germans  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Platte  Centre,  Nebraska, 
spent  several  days  in  September  looking 
over  the  country  around  Crowley,  La. 
Several  of  them  bought  property. 

Real  estate  dealers  in  Baltimore  report 
an  increased  inquiry  for  suburban  property. 
During  the  hard  times  of  the  last  year  or 
two,  lines  of  electric  railway  have  been 
built  out  from  the  city  in  all  directions  and 
there  promises  to  be,  with  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness, a  boom  in  acre  property  around  the 
city. 

Two  farmers  from    New  York,  Robert 
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McHenry  and  R.  Cuff,  have  recently 
bought  farms  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  sev- 
eral farmers  from  other  States  have  been 
looking  at  property  around  Augusta  with 
the  expectation  of  buying. 

A    REPRESENTATIVE    of    the    SOUTHERN 

States,  recently  in  Dallas,  Texas,  reports 
that  the  real  estate  agents  of  that  city 
complain  that  it  is  getting  more  difficult  to 
find  farm  lands  for  sale  than  to  find  buyers. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  lots  in  a  newly 
opened  "Addition"  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  held 
September  17th,  there  were  5000  people  in 
attendance,  and  fifty-six  lots  were  sold,  at 
prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $6.50  a  front 
foot. 

At  Newport  News,  Va.,  tnere  is  a  great 
demand    for    desirable    residences.     The 


rental  agents  are  unable  to  supply  many 
who  apply  to  them  for  houses.  Many  new 
stores  are  being  opened,  buildings  and 
signs  repainted  and  there  are  other  indi- 
cations of  returning  prosperity. 

The  affairs  of  the  Alabama  Mineral 
Land  Company  have  been  put  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Davis,  of  Anniston, 
Alabama,  who  was  for  many  years  associ- 
ated with  Col.  J.  H.  McKleroy,  the  late 
president  of  the  company. 

A  recent  advertisement  in  a  San  Anto- 
nia  paper  states  that  a  body  of  Texas  land 
is  wanted  in  exchange  for  a  mercantile 
business  in  that  city  from  which  the  owner 
receives  $25,000  yearly.  This  is  a  "straw" 
which  indicates  how  farm  land  is  thought 
of  in  Texas. 


General  Notes. 


A  Big  Florida  Enterprise. 

Messrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  &  Co., 
bankers,  40  and  42  Wall  street,  New  York, 
have  undertaken  some  large  development 
operations  in  Middle  Florida.  They  have 
bought  the  Suwannee  river  railroad,  a 
short  line  of  road  in  Suwannee  county, 
which  will  be  extended  north  to  a  connec- 
tion at  Jasper  with  the  Savannah,  Florida 
&  Western,  and  south  to  Bronson,  where 
it  will  connect  with  the  Florida  Central  & 
Peninsular,  making  in  all  a  road  120  miles 
long.  The  extensions  of  the  road  will 
open  up  a  rich  farming,  timber  and  phos- 
phate country.  The  purchase  of  the  road 
included  also  the  purchase  of  a  large  area 
of  land  in  the  section  to  be  traversed  by  it. 

The  plans  of  the  purchasers  comprise 
the  building  of  a  $100,000  hotel  at  Hud- 
son. A  line  of  fine  steamers  carrying 
freight  and  passengers  will  be  run  on  the 
Suwannee  river  between  Hudson  and 
Cedar  Key. 

The  South   Becoming  Better  Known  in 
the  West. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter 
written  by  an  Iowa  real  estate  and  immi- 
gration agent  to  an  immigration  agency  in 
the  South.  The  latter  has  sent  the  letter 
to  the  Southern  States  with  permission 
to  use  such  parts  of  it  as  do  not  relate  to 
private  business  matters  : 

"*  *  *  I  am  not  a  believer  in  special  provi- 
dences, but  there  seem  to  be  events  on 
all  sides  which  tend  to  drive  immigration 
to  the  South.  The  West  is  compelled  to 
change  its  methods  of  agriculture,  placing 
no  dependence  whatever  in  rainfall,  and 
the  irrigating  ditch  is  too  limited  to  accom- 
modate the  public  generally.  *  *  *  Then, 
again,  the  terrible  drought  throughout  the 
Northwest  coming  upon  us  just  at  the  time 
that  there  is  so  much  agitation  in  manufac- 
turing communities  and  strikes,  that  men 
who  have  never  thought  of  resorting  to 
farming  are  now  seriously  considering  the 
necessity  of  tilling  the  soil  and  owning  a 
home,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  com- 
mon   master,    capital,   in    others'  hands. 


Then,  again,  climate  and  cheap  lands  are 
two  most  potent  incentives.  *  *  * 

"The  logically  minded  men  are  now 
amazed  at  their  past  stupidity,  and  are  only 
beginning  to  wonder  why  they  did  not 
consider  and  reason.  *  *  * 

"I  always  knew  these  facts,  but  did  not 
think  ;  know  it  now,  but  find  it  a  task  to 
interest  the  people  because  of  life-time 
habit  and  teaching.  I  am,  however,  glad 
to  notice  how  rapidly  things  are  changing. 
The  circulation  of  the  Southern  States 
Magazine  is  awakening  an  interest  which 
will  never  cease,  until  thousands  know  the 
facts  as  they  exist.  Today,  I  met  an  intel- 
ligent farmer  to  whom  I  have  been  hand- 
ing my  copy  of  the  Southern  States 
Magazine.  He  says  to  me :  'When  you 
first  commenced  giving  me  this  magazine 
I  merely  read,  here  and  there,  a  line  or 
short  article,  but  recently  I  have  read 
every  word,  and  I  tell  you,  sir,  "'Southward 
the  Star  of  Empire  will  take  its  way."  I 
want  to  know  when  you  are  going  to 
make  your  trip  South ;  I  will  go  with 
you.'" 

Forthcoming  State  Fairs  In  The  South. 

The  expositions  and  agricultural  fairs  to 
be  held  in  several  of  the  Southern  States 
during  October  and  November  will  afford 
opportunities  for  studving  the  resources 
and  the  products  of  the  different  States, 
that  farmers  and  business  men  of  the 
North  should  not  fail  to  utilize. 

The  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society 
will  hold  on  exposition  at  Richmond  from 
the  9th  to  the  19th  of  October.  A  feature 
of  the  exposition  will  be  an  immigration 
convention  lasting  two  days. 

A  North  Carolina  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Raleigh,  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  of 
October. 

The  Dixie  Interstate  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  from  October  23d  to  Novem- 
ber 8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  Macon  Ex- 
position Company,  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  fairs  of  the  year.  The  products 
of  Georgia's  farms  and  her  now  famous 
orchards  and  vineyards,  will  be  exhibted 
on    an   extensive   scale.     The   great  fruit 
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belt,  which  is  told  of  in  an  article  in  this 
issue  of  the  Southern  States,  will  be 
well  represented. 

The  Texas  State  Fair,  to  be  held  at. 
Dallas,  from  October  20th  to  November 
4th,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  State  fairs 
ever  held,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  the 
great  Texas  Cotton  Palace  at  Waco,  from 
November  8th  to  December  6th. 

South  Carolina  will  have  an  exposition 
at  Columbia,  November  12-16,  and  the 
"Southern  Exposition"  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  will  be  open  from  the  6th  to 
the  16th  of  November. 

Southern    Hogs  in  the  West. 

The  year  1S94  may  see  a  remarkable 
reversal  of  existing  trade  conditions 
between  the  South  and  the  West.  Accus- 
tomed as  we  have  been  to  the  shipment 
of  Western  hog  products  and  provisions 
into  the  South,  on  an  extensive  scale,  it 
will  seem,  to  most  people,  absurd  to 
think  of  the  South  shipping  hogs  and  corn 
to  the  West.  Yet  this  may  be  done  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year,  according  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Company,  who  believes 
that  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop  in  the 
West,  concurrent  with  the  extraordinarily 
bountiful  crop  in  the  South,  will  result  in 
the  phenomenon  of  the  South  shipping 
hogs  to  the  West.  Already  purchases  of 
corn  have  been  made  in  Alabama  and 
elsewhere  for  shipment  to  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States. 

An  expert  estimate  of  the  cost  of  corn 
production  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas and  North  Carolina  places  the  average 
figures  at  thirty  cents,  and  at  the  present 
good  market  prices  the  profit  will  be  large. 
Besides  this,  some  of  the  planters  have  en- 
tered into  the  raising  of  cattle  on  a  scale 
never  before  even  contemplated.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  pasturage  in  the  West  through  the 
hot  weather,  and  the  consequent  decrease 
in  the  herds  of  live  stock  in  those  sections 
is  likely  to  impart  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
stock  raising  industry  in  the  South  for 
next  year,  and  it  would  not  be  astonishing 
if  Southern  beef,  other  than  that  from 
Texas,  might  be  in  the  Western  markets 
in  1S95. 

The  Arminius  Chemical  Company,  of 
Mineral    City,   Va.,    which    has   been  for 


some  time  successfully  and  profitably 
mining  and  shipping  pyrites  ore  in  Lousia 
Co.,  Va.,  is  going  to  build  somewhere  on 
the  coast,  probably  at  Baltimore,  a  large 
sulphuric  acid  works  to  cost  1225,000. 

Federal  Soldiers  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Mills,  of  Chuluota,  Fla  , 
writes  to  the  Jacksonville  Citizen  as 
follows  : 

"The  Federal  soldier  residing  in  Illinois, 
who  desires  to  know  whether  he  could  live 
in  safety  in  the  South,  evidently  had  not 
seen  the  lists  of  Federal  pensioners  who 
reside  and  are  paid  pensions  here.  On 
June  30,  1893,  there  was  a  total  of  966,012 
pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  Washington,  out 
which  vast  army  there  were  in  : 

Alabama 3,485 

Arkansas 9,794 

Delaware 2,690 

Florida 2,468 

Georgia 3>oi7 

Kentucky. 30,035 

Louisiana 4,315 

Maryland 13,  in 

Mississippi 3,971 


Missouri   53,439 

North  Carolina. ...  4,741 

South  Carolina. ...  1,636 

Tennessee 16,343 

Texas 7.471 

Virginia 7,739 

West  Virginia.. . .  13,206 


Total  . 


■177,575 


"Or  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number. 

"Add  to  this  favorable  showing  of  old 
pensioners  who  think  of  the  South  as  a 
home,  a  haven  of  rest,  as  it  were,  the  many 
other  ex-Federal  soldiers  who  do  not  draw 
pensions,  but  who  reside  in  the  South.  No 
veteran  should  hesitate  about  changing  his 
place  of  residence  to  the  sun-kissed  South 
if  he  desires  a  balmy  climate  that  will 
surely  assuage  the  pains  of  old  age. 

"Another  evidence  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  sectional  strife  is  shown  by  the 
establishing  of  Grand  Army  posts  in  the 
Southern  States,  side  by  side  with  Con- 
federate ranks,  with  the  best  of  feelings 
existing  between  both  organizations.  On 
Memorial  Days  both  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
march  in  solid  phalanx  to  the  cemeteries 
and  decorate  the  graves  of  those  who  met 
on  the  battle  field  in  deadly  array. 

"My  own  personal  experience  covers 
nearly  thirteen  consecutive  years'  resi- 
dence in  Florida,  as  one  who  wore  the  blue, 
and  a  member  of  the  Grand  Aimy  of  the 
Republic  (but  not  a  pensioner),  and  in  all 
that  time  I  have  never  lacked  for  friends 
among  those  who  wore  the  gray.  That  is 
a  solemn  fact  which  has  passed  into  his- 
tory. We  are  dealing  with  the  present 
and  trying  to  provide  for  the  future. 

"Of  one  thing  my  Illinois  comrade  can 
rest  assured,  we  are  all  living  in  one  coun- 
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try,  under  one  flag,  and,  God  granting  it, 
.we  hope  to  do  so  until  our  own  'muster 
out,'  and  then  until  our  latest  posterity 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

"Comrade,  bring  on  your  settlers,  if  you 
can  vouch  for  them,  and  I  will  guarantee 
to  each  and  every  individual  absolute 
immunity  from  ostracism." 

A  New  England  Preacher's  Investigation 
of  Florida. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Key  of  Winthrop,  Mass., 
recently  visited  Florida  "in  the  interest," 
he  said,  "of  a  number  of  English  farmers 
and  capitalists  who  contemplate  the  or- 
ganization and  carrying  out  of  an  extensive 
■colonization  scheme." 

In  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Traveller  he  said  : 

"I  undertook  to  visit  Florida  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  season — the  worst 
season  of  the  year.  1  was  warned  against 
doing  so,  being  advised  that  the  weather 
would  be  insufferably  hot  and  malaria 
dangerous.  My  personal  experience  dis- 
proved both.  True,  I  found  the  weather 
.hot,  yet  several  degrees  cooler  on  the  very 
■hottest  day  we  had  than  the  thermometer 
registered  all  over  Massachusetts  during 
my  absence  and  during  the  last  few  weeks 
since  my  return.  The  air  was  soft,  dry 
and  balmy,  owing  to  the  breezes  constantly 
blowing  in  from  the  Alantic  on  the  East 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
West.  The  nights  were  delightfully  cool, 
blankets  being  in  request  every  night. 

"As  for  malaria,  I  neither  heard  nor  saw 
anything  about  it,  and  was  simply  laughed 
at  when  I  suggested  that  it  might  be 
around.  In  the  place  of  malaria  I  found 
and  visited  quite  a  number  of  well-to-do 
farmers  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
the  Northern  States  or  come  from  England 
and  other  countries  in  Europe  and  make 
Florida  their  homes,  or  continue  to  drag 
out  a  lingering  consumptive  existence  for 
a  few  years,  and  then  die  long  before  their 
time.  Not  a  single  person  did  I  meet  who 
had  been  thus  compelled  to  settle  in  Flor- 
ida, but  who  is  now  enjoying  the  very  best 
of  health,  and  prospering  on  the  products 
of  their  fine  orange  groves,  pear  orchards, 
or  cotton  fields." 

The  Gaffney  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Gaffney,  S.  C,  will  build  as  an  addition 
to  its  present  cotton  mill  a  25,000-spindle 


print  cloth  mill.     The  present  mill  is  run 
ning  night  and  day. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Development 
in  Arkansas. 

Probably  about  no  other  State  in  the 
Union  are  there  so  many  misconceptions 
and  so  many  inaccurate  popular  ideas  as 
about  Arkansas.  The  famous  tale  of  "The 
Arkansaw  Traveller"  has  cost  Arkansas 
millions  of  dollars,  in  having  created 
wrong  impressions  of  the  State,  that  have 
kept  people  and  money  away  from  it. 

The  impressions  of  Arkansas  that  used 
to  prevail  are  not  so  widely  prevalent  now 
as  formerly,  but  there  are  yet  a  good 
many  intelligent  people  who  shudder  when 
Arkansas  is  mentioned. 

In  the  main  Arkansas  is,  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  capabilities,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  attractive  States  in  th.e 
Union.  It  has  had  comparatively  few  rail- 
roads, and  thousands  of  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory within  the  State  have  been  inacces- 
sible. Reports  of  Government  experts, 
and  explorations  that  have  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  behalf  of  private  enterprise, 
show  that  in  timbers  and  in  iron  and  coal 
Arkansas  is  second  scarcely  to  any  other 
State.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  fruits.  The  finest  apples 
grown  in  America  are  from  Arkansas. 
In  the  production  of  peaches,  small  fruits, 
early  fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  becoming 
equally  noted,  and  for  general  farming, 
stock  raising  and  dairying  it  has  advan- 
tages that  are  not  elsewhere  surpassed. 
In  the  matter  of  healthfulness  too  Arkan- 
sas stands  on  a  high  plane.  Unfortunately, 
the  conditions  existing  in  a  few  localities, 
along  river  bottoms,  have  in  the  popular 
mind  given  character  to  the  whole  State. 
Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  truth 
than  the  belief  that  Arkansas  is  an 
unhealthy  State.  The  attractions  of  the 
State  are  becoming  more  and  more  widely 
known,  and  leading  more  and  more  to  the 
investment  of  capital  and  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  agriculturists. 

One  of  the  most  recent  instances  of  out- 
side interest  in  Arkansas  is  a  railroad  and 
development  undertaking,  initiated  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  J.  Milair,  No.  29  Broadway,  New- 
York,  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Pacific    Company.     Mr.    Milair    has    pur- 
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chased  the  famous  short  road  running  from 
Malvern,  Ark.,  to  Hot  Springs,  which, 
though  only  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  rail- 
road properties  proportionately  in  the 
country.  It  controls  the  gorge  of  the 
Washita  river,  leading  from  the  Ozark 
mountains  to  Hot  Springs,  and  for  a  long 
time  has  been  coveted  by  a  number  of 
capitalists.  The  purchase  of  the  road  by 
Mr.  Milair,  as  reported  in  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Record,  has  just  been  concluded  in 
Chicago,  the  price  paid  having  been  some- 
thing over  $1,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
property  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  controls 
absolutely  the  entrance  to  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs.  However,  the  interest  in  this 
purchase  lies  not  so  much  in  the  railroad 
property  as  in  the  development  plans  had 
in  contemplation  by  the  purchasers. 

It  is  known  that  President  Milair  and  the 
capitalists  who  control  the  Southwestern 
Pacific  Railway,  own  important  interests 
in  several  Southwestern  railway  properties 
that  are  soon  to  be  consolidated  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  It  is  surmised  that  this 
"Diamond  Joe"  road,  as  it  is  called,  lead- 
ing to  Hot  Springs,  has  been  purchased 
for  the  Southwestern  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  will  be  in  time  transferred  to 
that  company.  This  company  has  ac- 
quired land  interests  in  Arkansas  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Southwest  of  great  extent 
and  value.  One  large  tract  in  Arkansas, 
recently  bought  for  early  development,  is 
said  to  be  enormously  rich  in  timber,  both 
pine  and  hardwoods,  such  as  ash,  oak,  hick- 
ory, gum,  cypress,  holly,  &c,  and  to  contain 
besides,  deposits  of  valuable  marls,  fire 
clay,  kaolin,  soapstone,  slate,  and  a  fine 
sand  suitable  for  making  glassware. 

Mr.  Milair  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Memphis,  Little  Rock  &  Indian  Territory 
Railroad  Co.,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Southwest.  It  is  said  that  he  has 
in  mind  some  large  and  comprehensive 
plans  for  populating  and  developing  cer- 
tain parts  of  Arkansas.  He  believes  that 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  settle  on  the 
cheap  but  fertile  lands  of  that  State  thous- 
ands of  farmers  and  fruit  growers  from 
the  North  and  West.  Arkansas  is  now 
getting  a  good  share  of  the  immigration 
to  the  South  from  these  sections,  and  the 
present  flow  of  population  and  of  invest- 
ment money  to  the    State  will  be  greatly 


increased  by  all  well-conceived  and  judi- 
ciously conducted  immigration  and  de- 
velopment enterprises. 

The  Enterprising  Mobile  &  Ohio. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  has 
fitted  out  a  car  for  exhibiting  the  products 
of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  territory  at  the  State 
Central  Fair  and  Exhibition  at  Springfield, 
111.,  and  at  other  fairs  in  the  West.  The 
car  contains  specimens  of  the  products  of 
Southern  farms,  orchards  and  gardens,  as 
well  as  minerals  and  timbers. 

Mr.  Posey  intends  to  open  their  eyes  to 
what  the  South  is  doing  in  fruit,  vegetables, 
cereals,  etc.  An  Illinois  paper  boasted 
some  days  ago  about  certain  corn  raised 
in  that  State,  the  samples  being  fourteen 
and  sixteen  feet  high ;  but  Mr.  Posey  has 
collected  some  twenty  stalks  at  Chunchula, 
in  Mobile  county,  all  twenty  feet  and  more 
high  and  bearing  from  three  to  four  fully 
developed  ears  to  the  stalk.  He  wants  to 
see  that  beaten. 

Mr.  John  Black,  formerly  of  Glasgow, 
but  now  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  start  a 
stained  glass  factory  at  New  Orleans. 

Messrs.  R.  S.  Moss  and  Wm.  Moore  of 
Lancaster,  England,  have  concluded 
arrangements  for  establishing  at  Augusta, 
Ga.,  a  factory  to  make  soaps,  sizings,  &c. 

It  is  said  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  bought  large  sulphur  deposits 
near  Lake  Charles,  La.,  for  $175,000,  and 
has  ordered  machinery  for  mining  the 
sulphur. 

James  T.  Anderson  and  others  have 
organized  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  a  company  to 
conduct  a  creamery  business. 

Walter  Snyder,  Edward  L.  Palmer, 
Thomas  B.  Schall  and  others  have  incor- 
porated at  Baltimore  the  Merchants'  Fruit 
Exchange,  to  handle  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia fruits.     The  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  new 
St.  Charles  Hotel  to  be  built  in  New  Or- 
leans at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

A  railroad  is  to  be  built  in  Texas  from 
San  Antonio  to  Brownsville.  Mr.  S. 
Massey  of  San  Antonio,  who  is  interested 
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in  the  undertaking,  writes  that  the  line 
will  run  through  some  of  the  finest  country 
in  the  State. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  bought  a  road 
machine  and  will  begin  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  roads  of  the  adjacent  country. 

The  Farina  Flour  Mill  Company  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  organized  to  erect 
a  flour  mill  at  Raleigh. 

The  Industrial  and  Immigration  Asso- 
ciation of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  arranged 
for  the  establishment  at  Greensboro  of  a 
tobacco  factory  that  will  employ  200 
operatives. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Farming  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Edenton,  N.  C,  August  15,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

I  have  not  farmed  on  my  own  account 
for  some  years,  but  have  under  the  tenant 
system,  under  which  I  now  have  lands 
cultivated.  I  have  always  taken  a  lively 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and 
its  products.  My  early  life  was  spent  on 
the  farm,  and  I  still  have  a  tender  spot  in 
my  heart  for  the  manly  industry.  I  have 
thought  and  now  believe  that  the  happiest 
and  most  contented  place  on  earth  is  the 
home  of  the  sturdy  and  hardy  tiller  of 
the  soil.  I  know  full  well  that  all  callings 
have  cares,  burdens  and  drawbacks,  yet, 
under  the  influence  of  the  pure  atmosphere 
and  the  outdoor  exercises  incident  to  the 
life  of  the  farmer  or  planter,  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  less  burdensome,  and  his  calling 
pursued  with  less  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
energies  and  physical  forces  of  man  than 
any  other. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  section  is  peculiar 
in  this  respect,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  husbandman,  in  his 
pursuit  after  success  in  his  calling.  The 
soil  is  slightly  uneven  and  generally  of 
good  quality,  being  in  many  places 
covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by 
mud  alluvion  of  rivers  and  a  rich 
deposit  of  vegetable  mould,  with  a  subsoil 
of  clay,  which  forms  a  good  foundation 
and  keeps  the  soil  rich  and  fertile.  The 
land  is  level,  with  rich  deposits  of  marl 
within  easy  reach  of  the  surface.     There 


are  few  washes,  none  of  which  amount  to 
much. 

With  a  temperature  hardly  ever  reaching 
zero,  and  rarely  above  eighty  or  ninety,  it 
ought  to  be  the  paradise  of  the  farmer, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  are  so  wedded  to  the  old 
ruts  that  our  fathers  trod  and  their  fathers 
before  them.  We  have  few  progressive 
farmers,  as  understood  by  the  Northern  or 
Western  farmer  of  the  present  day.  We 
have  better  advantages  in  many  respects, 
such  as  climate,  proximity  to  markets,  and 
others  I  might  mention,  and  all  we  need 
to  place  us  in  the  swim,  so  to  speak,  is 
good  progressive  farming.  Almost  any 
crop  can  be  grown  here  successfully,  such 
as  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c,  to- 
gether with  all  classes  of  truck,  such  as 
Irish  potatoes,  green  peas,  beans,  &c.  A 
few  industrious  men  who  have  located 
here  and  practised  the  new  methods  of 
planting  and  farming  have  made  accumula- 
tions in  both  worldly  goods  and  fertility 
of  soil.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  the 
North,  and  have  also  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  methods  in  the  West, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
know  of  no  lands  that  would  more 
promptly  reward  well  directed  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  husbandman  than  ours, 
in  this  "Albemarle"  section  of  North 
Carolina,  for  it  is  an  open  secret  that  all 
who  are  industrious  and  alive  to  their 
business  interests  succeed  even  under  the 
old  plan  of  farming. 

We  know  that  we  have  ample  transpor- 
tation facilities,  both  by  water  and  rail, 
over  which  the  trucker  can  successfully 
handle  his  truck,  and  the  general  farmer 
his  crops. 

My  opinion  is  that  only  two  things  cause 
depression  in  the  agricultural  avocation  : 
the  want  of  capital  and  a  thrifty  class  of 
farmers  who  are  up  to  the  advanced  meth- 
ods of  farming. 

Under  our  present  method  we  are  apt  to 
let  things  take  their  own  course,  in  a  slip- 
shod kind  of  manner,  and  pay  very  little 
attention  to  the  details,  which  are  care- 
lessly considered  of  no  importance. 
Farming,  as  in  every  thing,  means 
close  attention  to  details,  which  usually 
lead  to  well-kept  fences,  good  drainage, 
manurage  and  cultivation,  and  well  saved 
crops,  which  is  probably  of  as  much  im- 
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portance,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
mentioned. 

In  my  experience  I  have  rarely  known 
a  failure,  where  the  lands  were  properly 
drained  and  cultivated.  I  am  entirely 
sincere  and  candid  when  I  say  I  believe 
that  a  man  with  fair  judgment,  a  little 
capital  and  well-directed  efforts,  will  find 
in  the  agricultural  field  here  a  good  open- 
ing, in  fact  the  best  I  know  of  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Republic.  Before  the  civil  war 
the  planters  were  not  only  successful  in 
raising  crops,  but  were  also  successful  in 
raising  stock.  One  of  them,  I  remember, 
had  ioo  acres  in  well-set  clover,  as  fine  as 
I  ever  saw  in  the  western  part  of  Maryland, 
with  cattle  and  sheep  of  imported  breed  ; 
his  stock  was  often  remarked  upon  on 
account  of  its  excellence  ;  he  simply  coined 
money,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the 
expression,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  he  was  becoming  quite  wealthy.  I 
simply  make  mention  of  his  success  to 
show  that  actually  good  farming  has  paid 
and  proven  a  success. 

Lands  are  very  cheap  here,  and  in  many 
cases  can  be  purchased  at  prices  ranging 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their  former 
value,  as  valued  before  the  war,  when  in 
good  condition,  and  are  now  selling  far 
below  their  real  value.  This  condition  of 
affairs,  to  a  thoughtful  man,  is  easily 
accounted  for,  and,  needs  no  explanation. 
The  condition  exists,  and  all  persons 
who  have  small  capital  can,  if  they  choose, 
purchase,  and  in  a  few  years  make  a  home 
with  pleasant  surroundings,  with  sufficient 
bank  account  to  be  easy  and  comfortable. 
I  do  not  consider  this  an  overdrawn 
picture,  but  in  my  opinion  one  that  can  be 
readily  realized. 

Jf  doubted,  let  anyone  come  to  Edenton, 
and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  him, 
free  of  cost,  so  far  as  his  carriage  ex- 
penses are  concerned  while  here,  how  the 
land  lays.  The  present  local  depression 
is  caused,  and  I  repeat  what  I  have  said, 
by  the  want  of  capital  in  the  individual 
holders,  and  the  necessarily  consequent 
failure  to  cultivate  the  lands  properly. 
Nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  I  realize 
the  fact  that  produce  is  selling  low,  yet  I 
am  satisfied,  favored  as  we  are  by  trans- 
portation facilities  and  proximity  to  the 
larger  Eastern  cities— Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and   Boston,  and 


the  innumerable  smaller  cities  within  easy 
reach,  to  which  the  most  perishable 
products  can  be  shipped  with  safety — that 
farming  can  be  made  to  pay,  and  a  success 
with  us.  The  field  is  inviting  to  all  who 
may  desire  a  change  and  desire  to  locate 
in  a  favored  section.  Our  people  are  kind, 
easy-going  and  genial.  The  stranger  will 
find  a  warm  welcome,  and  friends  if  he 
desires  them.  We  need  sadly  a  thrifty 
class  of  farmers,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
we  may  soon  have  them  among  us. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Leary,  Sr. 

A    Region   of  Progress,  Prosperity   and 
Plenty. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  September  15,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States: 

The  area  planted  to  corn  in  Eastern 
Virginia  is  much  larger  this  year  than 
usual.  And  without  doubt  fully  a  half 
million  bushels  of  surplus  corn  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  Norfolk  county  farmers 
this  fall.  Of  course  every  bushel  will  be 
in  demand  for  consumption  in  this  city,  at 
prices  now  indicated,  at  nearly  or  quite 
seventy  cents  per  bushel.  The  great  corn 
crop  of  Eastern  Virginia  comes  in  very 
nicely  this  year,  when  the  crop  has  suf- 
fered so  severely  at  the  West. 

Our  people  have  also  planted  liberally  a 
second  crop  of  potatoes.  Our  first  crop 
is  planted  in  February  and  dug  in  June. 
Along  in  July  a  second  crop  is  planted, 
using  seed  from  the  first  crop.  This 
second  crop  will  come  up  and  continue  to 
grow  until  the  November  frost  strikes  the 
vines,  when  they  are  dug  and  the  larger 
potatoes  used  to  eat,  and  the  smaller  ones 
are  used  for  seed  the  following  February. 
As  it  became  evident  early  in  the  season 
that  the  general  potato  crop  of  the  country 
would  be  short,  our  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  plant  accordingly,  and  the 
result  is  an  unusually  large  crop  of  second 
crop  potatoes  is  in  the  ground  coming  on 
for  November  digging. 

The  meadows,  what  few  we  have,  are 
sending  along  a  fine  third  cutting  of  grass. 
This  looks  like  robbery,  to  cut  the  meadows 
three  times  in  a  single  season,  but  as  long  as 
the  land  will  produce,  men  will  be  found 
to  cut  the  three  crops.  The  best  hay 
crop  here  is  clover  and  timothy,  or  clover 
and   orchard  grass  mixed.     In   such   case 
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or  with  such  grass,  the  three  cuttings  will 
often  exceed  four  tons  to  the  acre  in  a 
single  season.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  fully  five  tons  to  the  acre  in  a 
single  season  at  three  cuttings.  Of  course 
this  would  be  an  exception,  but  I 
expect  to  see  the  day,  not  far  off  either, 
when  from  f)ur  to  five  tons  per  acre  will 
be  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  We 
are  far  from  reaching  the  utmost  limit  of 
our  soil  productiveness,  even  with  five  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  or  with  eighty  to  one 
hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  Intensive  style  of  farming  will 
open  our  eyes  very  wide  yet. 

I  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  fact, 
that  each  year  the  area  of  "cow  peas" 
sowed  among  the  growing  corn  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  "cow  pea"  is  the  Southern 
farmers'  best  friend.  If  it  will  not  save 
him,  saltpetre  wont.  If  the  "cow  pea," 
liberally  used,  will  not  bring  out  our 
Virginia  lands  nothing  will.  We  have 
seen  many  a  field  of  corn  this  fall,  good 
for  forty  to  sixty  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre,  on  which  same  land  was 
grown  a  crop  of  "cow  peas"  between  the 
corn,  that  if  cut  and  weighed  up  green 
would  go  ten  or  more  tons  per  acre.  In 
the  fall,  the  farmer  saves  off  seed  enough 
for  next  year's  planting,  and  either  turns 
the  crop  under  or  better  still  lets  his  hogs 
harvest  the  "peas,"  and  then  later  turns 
under  the  peas  and  vines  that  may  be  left. 
In  this  way  our  people  can  make  pork 
cheaper  than  the  Western  man  can,  and 
it  is  sweeter  and  more  healthful  meat  too, 
than  Western  pork. 

The  fact  is  our  farmers  are  really  too 
slow  in  estimating  properly  or  apprecia- 
ting fully  their  advantages.  Here  and 
there,  however,  we  see  people  wide  awake 
and  making  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. Our  truck  farmers  are  the  brightest 
farmers  in  the  world.  They  have  to  be. 
They  are  in  daily  touch  with  New  York, 
Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington  and  all  the  markets  of 
the  West.  They  must  know  a  thing  or 
two  in  order  to  supply  these  markets  so  ju- 
diciously as  to  prevent  a  glut  if  possible. 
The  telephone  has  spread  all  over  this 
country.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  hardly 
known  here.  Now  it  takes  in  Portsmouth, 
Berkley,  Suffolk,  Smithfield,  Newport 
News,  Hampton,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 


the  lines  extend  out  into  the  country,  and 
about  fifty  of  our  leading  truckers  have 
telephone  connection  with  the  "telephone 
system"  of  this  port.  Advices  from  all 
the  markets  are  sent  by  telegram  to  this 
city  every  day,  and  by  means  of  this  tele- 
phone system  these  market  quotations  are 
sent  out  to  all  the  trucking  sections.  In 
this  way,  our  people  all  know  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  every  market  in  the 
United  States,  as  early  as  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning..  If  the  trucker  is 
wide  awake,  he  will  take  due  notice  thereof 
and  govern  himself  accordingly  by  ship- 
ping his  soil  products  directly  to  those 
markets,  in  his  judgment,  likely  to  pay  the 
best  prices.  One  great  source  of  satisfac- 
tion is  this  :  Where,  before  the  war,  per- 
haps ioo  great  old  estates  covered  this 
trucking  area,  now  we  see  fully  2ooosmaller 
holdings — 2000  smaller  farms.  Whenever 
and  wherever  the  "small  farm  well  tilled" 
is  the  rule,  right  then  and  there  do  we  see 
the  greates-  degree  of  prosperity.  Eastern 
Virginia  has  started  this  new  dispensation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  change  the  established 
order  of  things  in  the  Old  Dominion,  any 
more  than  one  could  change  the  spots  on 
the  leopard  or  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  was  easier  to  change 
the  "laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians" 
than  to  change  the  habits  or  thoughts  of 
the  old  families  of  Virginia.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  old  crust  of  Virginia  aris- 
tocracy could  not  be  crumbled  by  the  march 
of  progress.  Well,  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  here.  It  has  been  one  com- 
plete continuous  change  here  for  twenty- 
five  years.  New  industries  of  all  kinds 
have  been  introduced.  The  members  of 
the  old  aristocratic  families  are  engaged 
in  the  new  work  in  its  various  branches. 

In  many  instances  the  former  aristocrat, 
instead  of  being  an  idler  in  the  hive  of 
industry,  is  a  genuine  worker.  He  may  be 
in  the  coal  business,  or  cotton,  or  lumber, 
or  he  may  be  in  the  great  trucking  or 
market  garden  industry,  but  wherever  he 
is  found  he  is  most  always  a  success. 

Some,  it  is  true,  may  have  lapsed  into  a 
life  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  but  by  far 
the  larger  number  have  identified  them- 
selves with  the  new  life  that  is  stirring 
about  us  as  it  never  stirred  before. 

I  can  most  emphatically  say  for  Eastern 
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Virginia  that  the  glorious  dawning  of  the 
new  dispensation  is  now  upon  us.  Our 
faces  with  one  accord  are  turned  towards 
the  dawn,  with  great  hope  and  confidence 
in  the  near  future.  Some  few,  like  Lot's 
wife,  may  linger  and  hesitate,  and  still  try 
to  live  in  the  past,  but  90  per  cent,  of  our 
people  are  looking  forward  instead  of 
backward. 

A  few  thousand  years  ago  all  this  beauti- 
ful section  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
that  pre-historic  race,  the  Mound-builders. 
In  the  fullness  of  time  they  were  succeeded 
by  the  red  man.  He  in  turn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  black  man.  Now  it  is  the 
turn  of  the  white  man.  We  may  confi- 
dently and  safely  claim  that  the  Mound- 
builder's  dispensation  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  Indian  reached  a  very  high  degree 
of  advancement  and  development  for  the 
time  and  for  the  people.  We  know  that 
here  slavery  reached  its  highest  flood-tide, 
and  right  here  we  may  surely  expect  to 
see  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  reach  its 
greatest  degree  of  development,  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

The  geographical  location  insures  us 
our  business  future;  our  soil  and  climate 
our  agricultural  future,  and  the  great 
abundance,  quality  and  accessibility  of 
our  coal,  iron  and  timber  insures  our 
industrial  future.  Let  us  do  our  part;  per- 
form our  duty ;  let  us  be  as  kind  to 
ourselves  as  nature  has  been  to  us,  and 
the  dwellers  of  Eastern  Virginia  near  the 
sea  need  not  complain. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Jeffers. 

Six  Hundred  in  One  Party  to  go  South. 

Lee  Pope,  Ga.,  Sept.  20,  1894. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

I  am  getting  a  lot  of  letters  inquiring 
about  fruit  lands,  climate,  soil,  products, 
etc.,  as  a  result  of  my  advertisement  in 
the  Southern  States  A  gentleman  from 
Northern  Missouri  has  just  been  here  look- 
ing for  a  location  for  stock  raising.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  the  country  and 
people,  and  left  me  a  proposition  for  a 
large  tract  of  land. 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  gentlemen 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  about  fruit  lands,  and 
also  with  another  in  Chicago,  who,  with 
some  associates,  will  come  South  in  a  few 
days  to  look  over  this  section.     I  have  also 


had  with  me  a  gentleman  from  California, 
who  is  investigating  the  fruit-growing  ad- 
vantages of  this  locality. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  friend, 
who  has  been  in  the  Northwest  for  several 
weeks,  and  he  says  there  will  be  more 
people  coming  South  this  winter  than  ever 
before.  He  knows  of  one  party  of  six 
hundred  who  will  come  in  October  to 
Florida  and  South  Georgia. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  T.  Lee. 

A  Favored  Land. 

Clark's  Mill,  Ga.,  Sept.  iS,  1S94. 
Editor  Southern  States : 

While  we  of  the  South  claim  and 
honestly  believe  that  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, variety  of  crops,  productiveness 
of  the  soil,  cheapness  of  land  and  the 
freedom  from  social  disturbances  con- 
stitute this  the  most  desirable  section  of 
the  United  States  for  peaceable,  indus- 
trious citizens  to  settle  in,  raise  their 
families  and  make  money,  some  of  us  (I 
among  the  number)  claim  for  this  section 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  advantages  su- 
perior, all  things  considered,  to  any  other 
in  all  this  beautiful  Southland. 

In  all  essentials  the  civilization  of  the 
Southern  States  is  the  same.  The  people 
as  a  rule  are  plain,  honest,  industrious, 
unsuspicious,  hospitable,  independent  and 
generous.  I  have  never  known  one  so 
poor  as  to  refuse  hospitality  to  a  stranger 
who  might  pass  his  way.  There  is  no 
house  in  the  land  too  small  to  accommo- 
date all  who  may  come.  The  Southerner 
will  divide  his  last  crust  or  his  last  drink 
with  a  stranger.  He  will  leave  his  work 
to  go  and  show  him  the  country.  He  will 
spare  neither  time  nor  expense  in  doing 
him  a  favor,  and  scarcely  any  greater 
affront  could  be  put  upon  him  than  to 
offer  him  pay  for  such  attention.  These 
are  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  native  Southerner. 

But,  coupled  with  this  amiability  and 
simplicity,  he  is  quick  to  resent  an  injury 
and  quicker  to  resent  an  insult  to  himself, 
his  family,  or  his  section.  He  is  a  good 
citizen,  a  domestic  family  man,  a  kind  and 
liberal  neighbor,  and  a  loyal  and  true 
friend.  We  have  a  very  small  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  element  among  us,  especially 
the  anarchist  and  socialist,  and  we  want 
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none  of  them.  We  cordially  invite  honest, 
industrious,  law-abiding  people  from  the 
North,  East  and  West  to  come  and  settle 
among  us  and  help  us  develop  this  mag- 
nificent country,  and  we  will  divide  up  our 
lands  with  them  upon  reasonable  terms, 
and  will  give  them  a  cordial  Southern 
welcome. 

We  want  no  "Coxeys,"  nor  any  who 
think  and  act  like  them.  We  want  nobody 
who  takes  any  stock  in  Ida  B.  Wells  or  other 
fanatics  and  slanderers,  but  will  receive 
with  open  arms  all  men  of  any  nationality 
or  religion  who  may  come  among  us  to 
better  their  condition  by  honest  industry. 
We  offer  to  all  such  a  land  full  of  promise 
and  great  possibilities,  a  country  that 
responds  promptly  to  well-directed  indus- 
try and  cultivation.  Whether  in  the  rais- 
ing of  cotton,  corn  and  small  grain,  in 
stock  breeding  or  in  the  truck  and  fruit 
industries,  or  yet  in  manufacturing  or 
merchandise,  all  offer  exceptional  advan- 
tages to  honest,  earnest  efforts. 

This  immediate  section  (near  Fort  Val- 
ley, Ga.)  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  fruit 
growing,  and  the  most  remarkable  results 
have  been  chronicled  in  that  pleasant 
and  attractive  industry.  While  we  are 
near  the  latitude  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
we  occupy  an  extensive  and  elevated 
plateau  raised  above  the  surrounding 
country  for  many  miles,  giving  us  a  most 
salubrious  and  healthful  climate.  Mr. 
Hale,  from  Connecticut,  who  has  an 
orchard  here  of  about  100,000  trees,  said 
recently,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  this 
section  in  August,  that  he  came  here  from 
Boston  or  New  Haven  "to  get  cool." 

We  have  good,  cool  wells,  clear,  never- 
failing  streams,  convenient,  cheap,  abun- 
dant water-power,  ample  railroad  facil- 
ities, rich  land,  good  society,  plenty  of 
schools  and  churches,  a  happy  and  con- 
tented labor  population,  and  a  community 
that  pretends  to  live  up  to  the  Christian 
virtues.  This  is  an  ideal  land  for  indus- 
trious American  citizens  in  search  of 
homes  or  fortunes.  While  all  the  field  crops 
and  fruits  found  in  this  latitude  grow 
here  to  great  perfection,  this  immediate 
section  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  peach, 
melon  and  grape,  and  here  they  attain 
their  greatest  beauty  and  lusciousness. 
This  is  par  excellence  the  peach  belt  of 
the  United  States.     In  no  other  spot  are 


they  exceeded  in  flavor,  and  here  thev 
have  the  advantage  of  all  other  fruit- 
growing sections  in  their  early  matu- 
rity which  makes  it  so  valuable  as  a 
money  crop.  Many  other  fruits  are 
cultivated  here  to  great  profit,  and 
truck  farming  is  assuming  large  pro- 
portions. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
"yellows"  are  destroying  orchards  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  peach  culture  in 
this  favored  land  has  reason  to  anticipate 
a  bright  future. 

Come  to  Georgia  and  we  will  treat  you 
right.  C.  B.  Howard. 

The  Gulf  Coast  of  Mississippi. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  Sept.  25,  1S91. 
Editor  Southern  States: 

The  readers  of  your  magazine  may  be 
interested  in  learning  something  more  than 
they  already  know  about  this  section  of 
the  South.  To  reach  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Mississippi  from  the  West  or  Northwest 
the  tourist  could  take  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  and  be  speedily  and  comfortably 
transported  to  its  Southern  terminus  at 
New  Orleans,  where  the  traveler  can  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  old  French 
and  Spanish  quarters  of  that  charming 
Southern  city.  From  the  North  and  East 
one  would  find  that  the  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
"that  never  killed  a  passenger,"  or  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  would  land  him  in 
Mobile,  an  attractive  and  growing  city. 

From  either  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  four 
daily  trains  over  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville afford  easy  access  to  any  coast  points. 
The  French,  under  Lemoyne  de  Iberville, 
planted  the  first  settlement  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  at  Biloxi,  some  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  years  ago.  The  whole  ter- 
ritory afterwards  became  a  possession  of 
Spain.  For  a  short  while  England  also 
claimed  it.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  United  States  acquired 
it  by  purchase.  Many  descendants  of  its 
early  French  and  Spanish  residents  are 
scattered  along  the  coast  and  in  the  coun- 
ties near  the  Gulf,  and  are  proverbially 
good  citizens — honest,  hospitable  and  with 
a  love  for  their  native  heath  that  is  unsur- 
passed by  that  of  any  people  under  the  sun. 
One  coming  from  New  Orleans  by  rail 
would  cross  a  long  stretch  of  salt  marsh 
bordering  on  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
sound.     After  crossing  Pearl  river,  which 
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is  the  dividing  line  between  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi,  the  country  is  covered  with  a 
growth  of  many  varieties  of  trees,  princi- 
pally pine,  live  oak  and  magnolia.  The 
soil  is  sandy.  The  railroad  runs  for  the 
most  part  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
Gulf,  and  frequent  glimpses  of  the  water 
can  be  had  from  the  car  windows.  Wave- 
land  and  Bay  St.  Louis  are  the  first  coast 
resorts  of  any  prominence  that  the  tourist 
would  come  to.  They  join  each  other  and 
seem  to  be  one  continuous  town.  Together 
they  have  a  residence  population  of  about 
3500.  The  beach  front  is  a  lovely  one, 
with  many  tasty  and  elegant  homes  along 
its  nine  miles  of  shell  road  drive.  Many 
New  Orleans  people  have  their  summer 
homes  in  these  two  towns,  and  during  the 
heated  term  the  numerous  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  are  filled  with  guests  who 
have  left  the  noise,  dirt  and  heat  of  the 
city  to  enjoy  the  health-giving  salt  breezes 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Pass  Christian  is  a 
few  miles  farther  east,  with  a  population  of 
1600  residents  and  probably  2500  summer 
visitors  and  1500  to  2000  winter  visitors. 
This  town,  as  well  as  all  others  on  the 
coast,  fronts  directly  on  the  water.  Its 
trees  and  flowers  are  not  surpassed  any- 
where and  its  shelled  boulevard  is  a  drive 
ny  city  would  be  proud  of.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  Northern  people  have  purchased 
beautiful  winter  home  at  the  Pass,  and  in 
a  few  years  their  number  will  be  doubled. 
The  Mexican  Gulf  Hotel,  costing  over 
$100,000,  affords  winter  tourists  accommo- 
dations that  will  please  the  most  exacting. 
Other  hotels  and  boarding  houses  there 
are  deservedly  popular  and  well  patron- 
ized. After  passing  Long  Beach,  Gulf 
Port,  Elberon  and  other  smaller  places, 
Mississippi  City,  the  county  seat  of  Harri- 
son county,  is  reached.  This  town  has  the 
county  courthouse,  a  few  stores  and  a 
pretty  beach,  a  large  hotel,  and  as  nice  a 
population,  both  resident  and  visiting,  as 
to  be  found  anywhere,  on  the  coast  or 
elsewhere.  Du  Buys,  Beauvior  (the  home 
of  Mr.  Davis,  the  late  ex-president  of  the 
Confederacy),  and  one  or  two  other  stations 
are  merely  flag  stations  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  living  nearby  on  the  water 
front,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  away. 
Then  comes  Biloxi,  the  largest  of  the 
coast  resorts.  Biloxi  is  noted  for  its  cove 
oysters,  which  are  considered  by  many  as 


equal  to  Baltimore  oysters.  Every  pack- 
ing season  our  factories  send  to  that  city 
for  hands  to  help  them  through  the  busy 
time.  Biloxi  is  situated  on  a  peninsular  of 
an  average  width  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
and  is  beautifully  shaded  by  live  oaks, 
magnolia  and  orange  trees.  Twenty-two 
artesian  wells,  from  350  to  900  feet  deep, 
with  a  flow  of  water  from  50  to  400  gallons 
per  minute,  furnish  pure  water  in  abundant 
supply. 

A  hotel  costing,  say  $100,000,  equipped 
with  moderate  conveniences,  conducted 
by  an  experienced  hotel  man,  who  would 
cater  to  the  winter  tourist  who  is  able  to 
pay  for  and  desires  accommodations  equal 
to  that  to  be  had  at  Northern  watering 
places,  would  pay  handsomely  at  Biloxi, 
and  a  good  deal  of  local  capital  could  be 
had  for  such  a  hotel. 

Fish  are  plentiful  in  this  region  and  the 
hunting  is  fine.  The  celebrated  tarpon, 
the  gamiest  fish  that  swims,  and  also  the 
most  beautiful,  abounds  in  the  waters  here 
all  along  the  coast.  Other  game  fish  like 
the  Spanish  mackerel,  the  sheephead,  red 
fish,  jack  fish,  speckled  trout  and  pom- 
pano  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. The  red  snapper,  that  splendid 
baking  fish,  in  season,  is  easily  caught  on 
the  "snapper  banks"  off  the  numerous 
islands  near  the  coast. 

Four  miles  east  of  Biloxi  is  Ocean 
Springs,  a  charming  town  that  does  quite 
a  thriving  trade  with  the  country  north  of 
it,  and  whose  population  is  a  refined  and 
energetic  one.  Farther  on  is  West  Pas- 
cagoula,  where  are  located  the  creosote 
works  that  treat  the  bridge  timbers  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  railroad  with  creo- 
sote. Several  saw  mills  also  furnish  quite 
a  business  for  the  place.  Scranton,  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  county,  is  located 
on  the  east  bank  of  East  Pascagoula  river, 
about  one  mile  further  east,  and  is  a  grow- 
ing place  that  does  a  large  and  increasing 
trade  every  year.  Moss  Point,  four  miles 
north,  on  Pascagoula  and  Escatawpa 
rivers,  is  the  long-leaf  pine  saw  mill  town 
of  the  coast.  Its  numerous  mills,  one 
with  a  capacity  of  135,000  feet  per  day,  cut 
vast  quantities  of  the  best  yellow  pine  into 
lumber  that  is  shipped  to  almost  every 
country  in  the  civilized  world,  though  it 
principally  goes  to  Cuban,  Mexican,  South 
American     and     European    ports.      Two 
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miles  south  of  Scranton,  where  the  Pasca- 
goula  empties  into  the  Gulf,  is  beautifully 
located  the  town  of  Pascagoula,  that  does 
a  large  business  with  the  shipping.  The 
three  places  almost  join  each  other,  and 
have  a  population  of  between  7000  and 
8000. 

A  gentleman  who  has  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  tobacco  culture  in  Florida  has 
planted  Cuban  seed  this  year  a  few  miles 
north  of  Biloxi,  and  declares  the  yield 
and  quality  equal  to  any  results  ever 
obtained  in  Florida.  He  submitted  sam- 
ples to  the  old  manager  of  the  "Breaks"  at 
Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  who  pronounced  them 
of  most  excellent  quality  for  cigar  and 
fine  cut  purposes.  When  the  actual  results 
of  this  experiment  are  known  the  culture 
of  fine  grades  of  tobacco  will  become  a 
thriving  industry. 

Sheep  are  easily  raised  in  the  pine 
forests  north  of  us,  and  the  wool  is  classed 
as  "lake  wool,"  bringing  two  cents  per 
pound  more  than  any  other  wool  in  the 
New  Orleans  market,  owing  to  its  length 
of  staple  and  freedom  from  dirt.  With 
cheap  fuel,  a  climate  that  one  can  live 
cheaply  in,  there  is  no  reason  why  yarn 
mills  could  not  do  well.  The  wool  is  here, 
and  considering  the  advantages  of  fuel, 
climate  and  railroad  rates  that  would  be 
made  to  assist  new  enterprises,  factory 
men  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  matter. 

Truck  farming  pays  well,  and  the  grower 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  send 
the  first  fruits  and  vegetables  to  Northern 
markets  at  paying  prices .  Those  who  have 
tried  it  have  succeded  where  intelligent 
attention  has  been  given. 


Oranges  are  not  a  sure  crop,  and  in  con- 
sequence not  a  paying  one.  Peaches  and 
apples  cannot  always  be  counted  on.  How- 
ever, figs,  which  bear  early,  pears  and 
nearly  every  small  fruit  do  well  and  make 
handsome  returns  on  the  cost  in  planting 
and  cultivating.  Grape  culture  will  yield 
returns  equal  to  the  famed  vineyards  of 
California,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  awaiting  the  growers'  attention  that 
can  be  purchased  at  nominal  prices.  In- 
dustrious persons  who  understand  the 
culture  of  grapes  and  wine-making  can 
make  more  money  here  according  to  labor 
and  money  expended  than  almost  any- 
where else. 

The  citizens  of  the  seacoast  are  polite, 
fair  minded,  never  asking  any  questions 
about  or  objecting  to  one's  political  predi- 
lections, and  ever  having  a  cordial  wel- 
come for  a  new  comer,  just  so  he  is  a 
person  who  will  be  a  worthy  citizen. 

Not  dependent  upon  cotton  or  sugar  for 
our  source  of  wealth,  one  never  hears  the 
cry  that  "the  rain  or  the  drouth  has  ruined 
us  for  another  year."  An  old  Biloxian 
told  the  writer  when  he  was  asked  "if  any 
one  had  ever  starved  to  death  on  the  sea- 
coast?"  replied,  "No,  and  there  never 
will  be  one  as  long  as  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows  in  the  Gulf."  Servants  and 
laboring  people  always  get  good  wages, 
and  capitalists  can  find  splendid  invest- 
ments. We  have  very  few  negroes ;  less 
than  most  localities  in  the  South.  The 
readers  of  the  Southern  States  are 
urged  to  visit  this  lovely  and  growing  sec- 
tion and  look  at  its  advantages. 

D.  M.  Mayers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  great  deal  of  outside  money  has  been  invested 
in  New  Orleans  through  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Under- 
wood, the  leading  real  estate  brokers  of  that  city. 
New  England  as  well  as  Western  capitalists  have 
made  large  purchases  of  both  improved  property  in 
the  city  and  outside  acreage.  Messrs.  Robinson  & 
Underwood  have  in  hand  not  only  properties  that 
are  likely  to  be  attractive  to  investors,  but  also  agri- 
cultural lands  throughout  the  Slate  in  both  small 
farms  and  large  tracts  at  low  prices  and  upon  easy 
terms. 

A  catalogue  that  will  interest  any  farmer,  fruit 
grower,  stock  breeder  or  investor  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Real  Estate  &  Immigration  Agency 
of  Virginia,  at  Roanoke,  Ya. 

The  L.  R.  Benjamin  Investment  Company,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries 
about  fruit  and  garden  lands  or  other  investments  in 
Florida.  Florida  is  becoming  even  more  noted  now 
for  its  production  of  winter  and  early  spring  vege- 
tables than  it  is  for  oranges.  In  the  variety  of  its 
products  and  in  the  revenue  producing  capabilities 
of  its  gardens  and  orchards,  as  well  as  in  its  glorious 
climate,  Florida  is  a  wonderful  State. 

The  widespread  attention  that  is  now  being  cen- 
tered on  the  Texas  coast  country  gives  promise  of  an 
early  increase  in  real  estate  values  in  that  section. 
Messrs.  Hahl  &  Pudor,  land  and  immigration  agents, 
P.  O.  box  144,  Houston,  Texas,  have  an  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  in  which  they  call  the  Texas  coast 
country  "the  garden  spot  of  America;  a  paradise  for 
the  farmer  and  a  gold  mine  for  the  poor  man."  The 
advertisement  also  points  out  that  the  climate  and 
health  of  that  region  are  good;  that  the  soil  is  rich; 
that  irrigation  is  not  needed;  that  crop  failures  never 
occur,  and  that  protracted  droughts  are  unknown. 
Messrs.  Hahl  &  Pudor  make  a  specialty  of  locating 
large  colonies  and  are  always  prepared  to  give  great 
inducements  to  home-seekers.  They  have  lands  for 
sale  in  large  and  small  bodies,  improved  and  unim- 
proved, in  Orange,  Liberty,  Chambers,  Harris,  Gal- 
veston, Brazoria,  Fort  Bend,  Waller,  Colorado,  Whar- 
ton, Matagorda,  Victoria,  Calhoun  and  Bee  counties, 
and  several  others,  and  in  fact  in  all  parts  of  the 
coast  region.  By  sending  a  two-cent  stamp,  the 
reader  can  get  maps,  pamphlets,  etc.,  giving  full 
particulars.    ■ 

A  number  of  farmers  from  the  West  have  settled 
in  North  Alabama  through  the  agency  of  the  Van 
Buskirk-McCafferty  Co.,  farm  land  dealers,  Florence, 
Ala. 

Mr.  Parke  L.  Poindexter,  Norfolk,  Ya.,  has  for 
sale  some  extraordinary  bargains  in  Eastern  Virginia 
farms. 

Probably  nowhere  else  in  America  has  the  busi- 
ness of  truck  farming  reached  so  high  a  stage  of 
development  as  in  the  counties  around  Norfolk. 
The  trucking  section  is  almost  surrounded  by  salt 
water,  and  is  cut  into  by  innumerable  lakes  and 
sounds  that  make  in  from  the  ocean,  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  from  Hampton  Roads,  and  from  the 
broad  James  and  Elizabeth  rivers.     By  reason  of  this 


fact  and  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Gulf  stream, 
the  season  is  much  earlier  than  at  inland  localities  in 
the  same  latitude,  and  it  is  further  north,  and  there- 
fore nearer  the  great  consuming  markets  than  any 
other  section  that  has  so  mild  a  climate.  All  truck 
farmers  in  this  section,  who  conduct  their  business 
with  intelligence  and  industry,  make  money,  and 
many  have  accumulated  fortunes.  One  of  the  most 
prosperous  localities  in  this  section  is  the  country 
around  West  Norfolk,  which  is  on  the  Elizabeth 
river,  opposite  Norfolk  and  near  Portsmouth.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  finer  trucking  lands  in  the 
world  than  in  this  locality.  Some  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness blocks  in  Portsmouth  are  owned  by  the  truck 
farmers  of  this  section,  and  have  been  built  with 
money  made  on  their  farms.  Many  of  the  manufac- 
turing enterprises  are  owned  by  truckers,  and  much 
of  the  banking  capital  comes  from  the  same  source. 
The  West  Norfolk  Land  &  Improvement  Co.,  West 
Norfolk,  Va.,  owns  some  of  the  best  and  most  attrac- 
tive garden  land  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  president, 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Wise,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  truck  growers,  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  anybody  who  ma)-  want  to  buy  land 
at  reasonable  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 

Mr.  C.  Irving  Page,  Auburndale,  Florida,  adver- 
tises pineapple  and  vegetable  lands  in  South  Florida 
at  52.50  an  acre. 

Mr.  James  G.  Gibbes,  the  South  Carolina  State 
land  agent,  advertises  that  he  will  sell  at  Charleston 
on  October  23d  a  large  number  of  tracts  of  land 
varying  in  size  from  ten  to  1000  acres.  This  will 
probably  be  an  opportunity  to  pick  up  some  extra- 
ordinary bargains. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilkes,  Louisville  Ky.,  Florida  Land 
&  Deed  Commissioner,  will  send  pamphlet,  lists, 
maps,  etc.,  of  Florida  lands  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

The  most  profitable  industry  yet  developed  in 
Florida  is  the  growing  of  pineapples,  and  as  the  area 
within  which  they  can  be  grown  is  limited,  pineapple 
lands  are  growing  more  valuable  eveiy  year.  The 
Pabor  Lake  Colony  at  Pabor  Lake  in  the  beautiful 
and  healthful  Lake  Region  of  South  Florida  owns 
lands  suitable  for  pineapple  culture  which  it  is  sell- 
ing in  tracts  of  five  acres  and  upwards.  The  Pabor 
Lake  Colony  makes  a  specialty  of  planting  and  car- 
ing for  pineapple  farm  for  non-residents.  This 
promises  to  become  a  popular  method  of  investment. 
The  returns  are  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
invested,  and  as  there  are  no  crop  failures  the  busi- 
ness is  about  as  safe  and  sure  as  anything  to  be 
found.  The  Pabor  Lake  Pineapple  is  the  name  c  f  a 
weekly  published  by  the  Pabor  Lake  Colony.  A 
sample  copy  with  particulars  as  to  the  products  of 
that  section,  prices  of  land,  terms  of  payment,  etc., 
will  be  sent  free.  See  advertisement  on  another 
page. 

The  Virginia  Land  Exchange  of  Salem,  Ya.,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  farmers,  business  men  and 
investors  who  have  thought  of  going  South.  The 
General  Manager,  Mr.  A.  M.  Bowman,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  about  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  particularly  about  that  part  of  it  lying  west  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  known  as  the  Roanoke  Valley, 
Shenandoah    Valley   and   Southwest   Virginia.     The 
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A    MODEL   RAILROAD    SYSTEM    OF  TEXAS. 

By  F.  J.   Cooke. 


Take  a  map  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  draw  a  line  from  Rio  Grande  City 
on  the  extreme  south  to  Vernon  on  the 
northern  extremity,  and  the  Lone  Star 
■commonwealth  is  practically  cut  in  half. 
The  section  west  of  such  an  imaginary 
line  has  but  few  railroads,  three  great 
transcontinental  trunk  lines  alone  trav- 
ersing that  portion.  On  the  other  hand 
the  section  to  the  East  of  such  a  boun- 
dary is  a  network  of  railroad  steel, 
crossing  and  recrossing  in  almost  inter- 
minable confusion,  the  various  routes 
■exploring  almost  every  county  and 
touching  almost  every  town  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State.  And  through  the 
middle  of  this  side  of  Texas,  from 
Houston  on  the  South  to  Denison  on 
the  North,  with  various  branches  and 
ramifications,  run  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central   Railroad  system,  and  its  close 


ally,  the  Austin  &  Northwestern  Railroad, 
together  known  as  "a  model  railroad 
system  of  Texas." 

A  glance  at  the  map,  showing  this 
concentration  at  the  present  period  of 
Texas  railway  development  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  the  State,  will  demonstrate 
conclusively  the  power  of  railroads  in 
centering  people,  especially  immigrants, 
along  fixed  lines.  It  also  shows  how 
States  are  populated,  and  the  gigantic 
influence  that  has  been  exerted  by  rail- 
roads in  the  newer  States  of  the  Union. 

The  statement  that  man  is  by  nature 
a  social  animal  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that,  even  when  migrating  to  a  new  and 
strange  country,  he  invariably  seeks  the 
more  thickly  settled  parts  of  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  society  of  others. 
And,  so,  as  the  population  of  Eastern 
Texas     becomes     crowded,    that    vast 
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expanse  of  the  Western  side,  having 
room  for  many  millions  of  people,  will 
be  pierced  by  railroads,  and  as 
flourishing  towns  and  cities  will  spring 
up  as  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Waco,  Austin, 
San  Antonio,  Houston  and  Galveston,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  Eastern  division 
made  by  the  imaginary  line  described. 

This  article  has  to  do  with  only  that 
part  of  the  State  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  territory  of  the  two  roads  I  have 
already  mentioned  ;  an  area  already  well 
populated,  yet  having  room  for  thou- 
sands and  even  millions  more  of  people, 
a  section  that  has  attained  great  results 
commercially  and  agriculturally,  yet 
which  is  only  in  its  first  state  of  real 
development. 

The  officers  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railroad  are  :  G.  A.  Ouinlan, 
vice-president ;  C.  W.  Bein,  traffic  mana- 
ger; E.  W.  Cave,  treasurer;  H.  A. 
Jones,  general  freight  agent ;  M.  L.  Rob- 
bins,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent, 
all  of  Houston,  Texas  ;  and  of  the  Aus- 
tin and  Northwestern  A.  N.  Leitnaker, 
vice-president  and  general  superinten- 
dent, Austin,  Texas. 

In  what  may  be  called  Central  Eastern 
Texas,  are  the  cities  of  Denison,  Sher- 
man, Piano,  McKinney,  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Waxahachie,  Ennis,  Corsicana, 
Mexia,  Calvert,  Hearne,  Bryan,  Nava- 
sota,  Austin,  Brenham  and  Houston, 
the  most  populous  cities  in  the  State 
with  the  exception  of  Galveston  on  the 
South,  and  San  Antonio  to  the  West, 
each  of  which  occupies  a  commercial 
position  of  its  own.  Each  of  these 
cities  is  making  substantial  and  rapid 
progress,  backed  as  they  are  by  the 
richest  agricultural  country,  and  growing 
as  they  are  by  means  of  the  great 
natural  law,  that  "the  surrounding  coun- 
try makes  the  city."  It  is  a  somewhat 
surprising  fact  that  all  of  these  cities  are 
on  a  line  North  from  Galveston,  indica- 
ting an  unusually  rich  section  of  coun- 
try, and  that  every  one  of  the  seventeen 
mentioned  is  tapped  by  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  Railroad  System. 

In  treating  the  two  railroads  to  be 
embraced  in  this  article — the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  and  the  Austin  ,& 
Northwestern — it  is  best  for  various 
reasons  to  touch  upon  each  separately. 


The  characteristics  of  the  former  are 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  while  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  there  are  some 
minerals  of  wonderful  richness  and  quan- 
tities, such  as  iron,  granite  and  marble, 
in  addition  to  valuable  farming  lands. 
The  country  traversed  by  each  will, 
therefore,  be  described  separately. 

The  Houston  &  Texas  Central  is  one 
of  the  oldest  railroads  in  the  South. 
Its  construction  was  commenced  in 
1S53  at  the  city  of  Houston,  then  a 
mere  village  of  small  importance,  and 
the  main  line,  to  the  Red  river,  was  not 
completed  till  twenty  years  after,  having 
been  opened  finally  in  1S73,  although 
the  western  branch,  from  Hempstead  to 
Austin,  was  finished  two  years  earlier. 
In  1867  the  main  line  was  completed  to 
the  west  boundary  of  Grimes  County 
and  the  western  branch  to  the  center  of 
Washington  county.  After  many  years 
oi  hard  struggle  the  main  line  was  at 
length  tracked  and  ready  for  the  great 
volume  ol  commerce  which  has  since 
flowed  into  the  system. 

The  total  area  of  the  counties  .trav- 
ersed by  the  main  line  and  its  branches 
is  17,852  square  miles,  or  11,425,280 
acres,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  taxable  wealth  in  these 
counties  has  been  a  marked  feature  in 
the  progress  of  Texas.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  future,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  greatest  producing, 
most  populous  and  wealthiest  region  of 
Texas.  Their  cities  continue  to  hold  a 
front  rank  in  trade,  manufactures  and 
as  centers  of  capital.  A  location  upon 
the  line  of  this  system  to-day  presents 
as  strong  inducements  to  the  man  of 
enterprise  or  money  as  when  the  now 
flourishing  cities  first  sprang  up  like 
magic  with  the  advance  of  the  loco- 
motive. As  other  Texas  railways  ex- 
pand, new  cities  may  be  built  on  the 
plains  to  the  west,  and  millions  of  acres 
will  pay  tribute  to  the  plow,  but  the 
seal  ol  plenty  has  been  stamped  upon 
this  favored  region  forever,  and  it  will 
not  only  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  future,  but  will  also  draw  a  vast 
trade  from  these  .  newly-developed 
regions. 

The  flourishing  cities  and  towns  upon 
the  line  are  bulwarks  of  strength  ^0  tiie 
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road.  While  some  of  them  had  a 
creditable  standing  in  point  of  trade 
before  the  road  reached  them,  most  of 
them    were   born  of   its  approach,  and 


CORN   AND    POTATOES    GROWN    IN    ELLIS   COUNTY,  TEXAS 

all  have  caught  an  onward  impulse  from 
its  influence.  The  capital  and  large 
stocks  of  merchandise  they  have  con- 
centrated, the  manufactures  they  have 
developed,  the  business  enterprise  and 
sagacity  of  their  merchants,  their  pluck 
and  determination  in  pressing  into 
competitive  fields  for  business,  and  the 
facilities  they  afforded  the  farming  inter- 
ests during  the  growing  crop  seasons, 
have  contributed  vastly  to  the  success 
of  the  road  and  rapid  development  of 
the  country.  Their  influence  in  main- 
taining the  flow  of  products  towards  the 
system,  even  along  or  across  lines 
intended  to  be  competitive  will  be  a 
marked  feature  of  the  future. 

The  map  of  Texas,  marked  with  great 
trunk  lines  and  numerous  minor  lines, 
either  constructed,  in   progress  or  pro- 


jected, and  a  comparison  of  the  agricul- 
tural statistics  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  State  will  show  that,  although  the 
founders  of  this  enterprise  had  the  whole 
land  before  them  and  for  years 
commanded  a  vast  scope  of  the 
country,  they  builded  well  for  the 
railway  of  the  future. 

The     rapid     advancement    in 
population    and    wealth    of    the 
counties  along  its  line  has  given 
an    impulse  to   railway    progress 
in  the  State  and  the  business  of 
a  large  extent  of  country,  which 
once  was    tributary  to  it,  is  now 
divided  and  in  some  degree  ab- 
sorbed by  other  lines,  as  will  be 
shown  further  on  in  this  sketch, 
and  out  of  the    development   of 
the  country  they  penetrate  they 
draw  a  new  business.     Independ- 
ent of  this  the    advancement   of 
the  country  immediately  upon  its 
line  has  swelled  its  local  business 
in   greater   proportion    than    any 
effect  of  competition.     Its  grand 
position  along  the  water  courses 
and    through    the    heart    of    the 
central  region,  alike  congenial  to 
cotton,  corn  and  wheat,  and  on 
the  shortest  possible  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  mouth 
of  the    Mississippi  river  will  be 
as   fully  recognized  when  Texas 
is    covered    with    a   network    of 
railways    as    it    was    during    the 
infancy  of  her  railroad  progress,  or  as 
it  is  to-day.     Along  its  line  or  within 
easy  reach  lie  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
lands  yet  to  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
and    the   system    is    upon    the  climatic 
belt,  where  uniform  seasons  and  uniform 
rainfall  insure  never  failing  crops.     The 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  pierces  a  wide 
strip   of  the  richest  farm   lands    in  the 
State.     For  nearly  400  miles  north  and 
south    as  the   roads  run,  this  rich  belt 
varies  from    joo  to   150  miles  in  width. 
Commanding  the  alluvial  lands   of  the 
Brazos   river,  the  route  courses  slightly 
to    westward    from    Houston  only    fifty 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and,  leav- 
ing the  Brazos  after  160  miles  of  track, 
strikes  almost   due    north   to   the   Red 
river.     Through  its  whole  line  much  of 
the  best  agricultural  soil  is  penetrated, 
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and  running  as  it  does  between  Trinity 
river  on  the  east  and  the  Colorado  on 
the  west,  the  road  is  among  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  latter  stream  soon  after 
leaving  the  Brazos  valley.  Thus  water, 
drainage  and  moisture  in  the  lands 
traversed  by  the  road  is  such  as  to  insure 
abundant  crops  even  under  the  warm 
sun  of  this  region.  This  happy  state  of 
affairs  applies  not  alone  to  the  main 
system,  but  also  to  the  western  branch 
from  Hempstead  to  Austin,  the  State 
capital  This  branch  runs  northwest 
warclly  ior  115  miles  through  the  lamed 
chocolate  lands  of  the  Brazos  and  along 
its  tributaries  until  it  enters  the  undula- 
ting plains  and  forests  overlying  these 
waters  and  those  of  the  Colorado,  the 
latter  now  lying  upon  its  left  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seventy  miles  approach- 
ing Austin. 

Houston  is  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Galveston  by  rail  lines,  and 
it  also  possesses  a  direct  water  route  by 
means  of  the  United  States  Government 
ship  channel  and  the  Houston  Direct 
Navigation  Co.  From  this  elevation 
the  line  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Cen- 
tral moves  northward  by  easy  grades. 
A  late  report  of  the  State  geologist 
shows  that  in  the  region  covered  by  its 
system,  upon  the  lower  lines  of  eleva- 
tion, the  prairies  have  a  dark,  sticky 
soil,  with  beds  of  clay  and  sandy  clays 
of  various  kinds,  and,  as  the  country 
rises  upon  beds  of  sand,  sandstones 
and  clays,  more  or  less  calcareous.  Near 
the  coast  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Houston 
artesian  water  of  the  purest  quality  is 
obtained  at  a  depth  varying  from  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  feet.  As  the 
land  rises  to  an  elevation  of  five  hundred 
feet  the  great  Fayette  beds  crop  out  of 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  creeks,  river 
deposits  containing  sands  and  sand- 
stones, with  seams  and  concretions  of 
calcareous  matter  and  clays  of  every 
class.  The  soils  are  mostly  of  a  black, 
clayey  or  sandy  character,  highly  pro- 
ductive, their  fertility  made  certain  from 
the  lime  they  contain.  The  higher 
elevations  embracing  the  timbered  and 
rolling  prairie  region,  from  two  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  Gulf, 
rest  upon  beds  of  sandstone  and  lime- 


stone, which  are  already  quarried  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  soils  are  red 
clay,  red  sand  or  "mulatto,"  just  as  they 
are  underlaid  by  sands  or  clays  respec- 
tively. On  many  of  the  uplands  there 
is  a  gray,  sandy  soil,  grading  down  into 
red  subsoil,  which  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  fruit.  The  whole  area 
from  Houston  to  the  Red  river  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  region  of  the 
world  in  its  combinations  of  rich  soil, 
timber,  valuable  sands,  clays  and  suffi- 
ciency of  stone  for  building  purposes. 

The  advantageous  position  of  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central  is  therefore 
quite  apparent.  One-fourth  of  the  entire 
cotton  crop  of  Texas  finds  its  way 
annually  to  tidewater  over  this  route. 
The  traveler  not  only  passes  over  the 
richest  agricultural  region  of  Texas,  but 
to  and  through  many  of  the  most 
prosperous  cities  of  the  State  which 
have  already  been  enumerated  in  this 
article  and  which  show  the  advance- 
ment of  Texas  in  all  the  elements  of 
material  progress. 

The  counties  invaded  by  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central,  or  directly  tributary 
to  the  system  are  Harris,  Waller, 
Grimes,  Brazos,  Robertson,  Falls,  Free- 
stone, Limestone,  Navarro,  Ellis,  Dallas, 
Collin,  Grayson,  Washington,  Fayette, 
Bastrop,  Travis  and  Lee,  countries  of 
marvelous  productivity,  the  soils  vary- 
ing from  the  black,  waxy  lands  in  the 
bottoms  to  the  light,  sandy  soil  near  the 
pine  districts.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion, however,  is  the  agricultural  lands, 
the  products  of  which  embrace  cotton, 
corn,  sorghum,  millet,  sweet  and  Irish 
potatoes,  all  varieties  of  garden  truck, 
figs,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  grapes  and  every  variety 
of  berry,  all  the  cereals  and  hay  in 
abundance.  It  might  be  well  to  state 
at  this  point  that  Texas  is  destined  to 
become  the  great  hay-raising  State  in 
the  Union  before  many  years,  as  among 
the  varieties  are  wheat  grass,  rescue 
grass,  mesquite,  the  winter  and  gamma 
grasses,  wild  rye  and  the  Bermuda.  Of 
these  the  mesquite  and  bunch  grass  are 
of  the  greatest  value,  the  former  curing 
into  natural  hay  in  October,  retaining  all 
its  juices  and  is  especially  good  for 
sheep. 
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Fertilizers  are  unknown.  The  lands 
do  not  require  artificial  stimulation.  In 
some  sections  of  the  State  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  cultivated  continuously 
for  thirty  years  and  now  yield  as  much 
as  when  they  were  first  planted,  and 
without  fertilizers  of  any  description. 
Many  of  these  lands  are  between  Den- 
ison  and  Houston,  and  the  waving  crops 
of  this  season  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  car  windows   of  the   swiftly  moving 


a  Georgian's  love  for  the  luscious  fruit 
which  had  made  his  own  State  famous 
the  world  over,  he  planted  acres  in 
watermelons — those  large,  Georgia  "rat- 
tlesnake" melons,  which  so  tempt  the 
senses  in  their  rare  beauty  and  flavor. 
They  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree, 
and  at  this  writing  the  Hempstead  watt  r- 
melon  planter  is  making  money  from  his 
patch. 

But  the  State  is  full  of  such  enterprises. 


I — STEEL    BRIDGE    ACROSS    COLORADO    RIVER,    AUSTIN   &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILROAD 
2— AROUND    BACKBONE    MOUNTAIN,    AUSTIN    &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILROAD. 


trains,  yielding,  after  thirty  years  of  cul- 
tivation, as  large  and  profitable  returns 
to  the  acre  as  when  the  first  year's  crop 
was  harvested. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Georgia  farmer 
came  to  Texas  and  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  near  Hempstead.  He  planted — 
true  to  his  native  instinct — watermelons. 
His  neighbors  laughed  at  the  venture, 
chaffed  the  Georgian,  ridiculed  it  as  the 
highest  folly,  and  shook  their  heads 
dubiously.  Watermelons  as  a  money 
crop  !     Never !    Not  in  Texas.    But,  with 


The  watermelon  experiment  finds  an 
equal  in  the  recent  development  of  fruits 
in  the  section  known  as  the  Coast 
Country — a  strip  of  land  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  miles  in  width,  running 
back  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  for  hundreds  of 
miles.  Nearly  all  of  this  strip  is  adapted 
to  fruit  culture,  including  pears,  figs, 
peaches,  plums,  oranges,  grapes,  pome- 
granates, strawberries  and  every  variety 
of  garden  truck.  At  present  this  industry 
is  largely  confined  to  the  territory  just 


I    AND   4— STATIONS    ON   AUSTIN    &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILROAD. 

2— STATION    AT    LLANO,    TERMINUS   AUSTIN    &    NORTHWESTERN    RAILROAD. 

3— CENTRAL   PASSENGER   STATION,    HOUSTON. 
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south  of  Houston  (the  southern  terminus 
of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central),  but 
new  lands  to  the  southwest  are  also 
being  opened  for  home-seekers,  and 
almost  every  week  chronicles  the  birth 
of  a  new  fruit  town.  The  possibilities 
of  this  new  (to  Texas)  pursuit  are  so 
alluring  that  this  section  has  received  a 
large  share  of  the  recent  immigration  to 
the  State  and  it  promises  to  rival  Cali- 
fornia as  a  fruit  growing  section,  with 
several  days  advantage  in  the  time  of 
getting  the  product  to  the  Northern 
markets. 

The  fruit  fad,  if  such  a  term  may  be 
used,  is  really  contagious.  In  Houston 
and  Galveston,  almost  every  real  estate 
dealer  of  repute  is  handling  fruit  lands. 
There  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  new 
towns  in  the  coast  country  whose  people 
are  from  the  North  and  West,  and  who 
are  engaged  in  fruit  culture.  In  one 
instance  twenty  families  located  in  a 
single  town  within  a  week,  and  inquiries 
are  pouring  in  from  Western  people  for 
information  regarding  this  industry,  the 
price  of  lands,  etc.  It  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  state  that  most  of  these  prop- 
erties are  being  sold  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  thus  far  are  in  the  hands  of  reliable 
men  and  not  unscrupulous  speculators. 
Extending,  as  the  coast  country  does, 
from  Galveston  almost  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  this  pursuit. 

The  Northern  visitor  to  this  country 
will  be  struck  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  "the  bad  man  from  Texas." 
Lawlessness  in  this  State,  except  in 
rare  instances  on  the  sparsely  settled 
frontier,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Those 
who  alight  from  a  Texas  train  for  the 
first  time  upon  Texas  soil  and  expect 
to  see  the  typical  desperado  in  his 
Buffalo  Bill  costume,  bristling  with  six- 
shooters,  will  be  disappointed.  Such 
characters  are  difficult  to  find  even  on 
the  extreme  frontier.  Even  the  cow- 
boy, so  dear  to  the  Boston  dime 
novelist's  imagination,  is  no  more.  The 
march  of  progress  has  driven  this  ele- 
ment out,  whither  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
at  all  events,  it  is  only  a  bugaboo  so  far 
as  Texas  is  concerned.  Instead  of  the 
desperado  may  be  found  churches, 
schools,  refinement,  culture,  the  hum  of 


industrial  plants,  the  roar  of  machinery, 
the  college,  the  theater  and  all  the  con- 
comitants of  civilization. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  this  article: 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  an 
important  system  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  is  for  State  development. 
Nearly  every  railroad  in  the  State  run- 
ning transversely  is  a  feeder  to  its  main 
line  or  branches.  Well  fortified  at  its 
northern  terminus  (Denison)  by  western 
connections,  the  transverse  lines  from  that 
city  to  Houston  act  naturally  as  feeders. 
At  Denison  it  meets  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  system  ;  at  Sherman,  the 
Texas  &  Pacific ;  at  McKinney,  the 
Sherman,  Shreveport  &  Southern ;  at 
Piano,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
(Cotton  Belt  Route);  at  Dallas,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  Texas  & 
Pacific,  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante  Fe  and 
the  Texas  Trunk;  at  Fort  Worth,  the 
Denver  City  Railway,  and  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  at  Ennis,  the 
Texas  Midland  ;  at  Corsicana,  the  Cot- 
ton Belt  again  meets  it ;  at  Bremond, 
the  Waco  &  Northwestern  ;  at  Hearne, 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  ;  at 
Navasota,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante 
Fe  ;  at  Houston,  the  Southern  Pacific ; 
while  its  branch  divisions  cross  the  fol- 
lowing railroads :  At  Brenham  and  also 
at  Giddings,  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sante 
Fe  ;  at  Elgin,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  and  the  Lancaster  branch  from 
Hutchins  also  meets  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas. 

Cotton  is  naturally  the  great  crop  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Road.  But  farming  is 
diversified,  many  acres  being  planted  in 
corn,  sorghum,  oats  and  other  cereals. 
The  writer  found  many  farmers  engaged 
in  raising  stock,  and  growing  fruit  and  gar- 
den truck;  and,  near  Ennis,  Texas,  a 
farmer  is  operating  a  bee  farm  very  suc- 
cessfully— so  much  so  that  the  income 
from  the  honey  pays  all  the  expenses  of 
his  farm,  including  the  support  of  his 
family,  and  leaves  his  one  hundred  acres 
in  cotton  clear  profit. 

This  section  of  the  State,  being  the 
eldest  in  point  of  settlement  and  the 
most  densely  populated,  is  in  demand 
by  the  better  class  of  home-seekers 
coming  to  Texas.     The  price  of  lands 
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runs  from  $15  to  $60  per  acre,  nearly 
all  of  the  farms  along  the  line  consisting 
of  at  least  one  hundred  acres.  Along 
the  river  banks  in  the  north  of  the 
State,  where  lands  are  occasionally  sub- 
ject to  overflow,  the  price  is  as  low  as 
$10,  and  these  lands  can  be  leveed  at 
very  little  expense,  making  them  quite 
desirable.  It  is  asserted  that  cotton  lands 
in  Texas  equal  in  fertility  the  famous 
lands  along  the  River  Nile  or  any 
other  in  the  world. 

The  climate  is  equable.  Snow  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  not  averaging  once  in 
ten  years.  The  extremes  are  zero  for  a 
brief  time  during  "Northers"  in  winter, 
and  at  long  intervals  possibly  100  in 
summer.    The  nights  are  always  cool. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  adjunct  line  to 
the  system  thus  far  described,  the  Austin 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  for  unlike  the 
former  system  it  possesses  certain  char- 
acteristics appealing  to  the  capitalist  or 
the  investor,  rather  than  the  farmer, 
though  the  agricultural  lands  on  this 
line,  too,  are  of  high  fertility  and  easy 
of  cultivation. 

Starting  from  Austin,  the  State  capi- 
tal, the  Northwestern  penetrates  a  coun- 
try which  may  be  termed  mountainous, 
and  for  100  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  moves  onward  to  the  town  of 
Llano,  its  present  terminus.  Skirting 
along  the  Colorado  river  and  finally 
crossing  it,  the  country  traversed  is  not 
unlike  the  blue  grass  region  of  Ken- 
tucky in  appearance  at  least  for  fifty 
miles  from  Austin  and  until  the  land- 
scape merges  from  high  rolling  prairies 
into  blue  hills  and  mountains.  Though 
not  as  thickly  settled  as  the  country 
described  in  the  first  portion  of  this 
article,  it  is  dotted  with  farms  bearing  an 
undeniable  stamp  of  prosperity,  and 
general  farming  is  carried  on  in  cotton, 
corn,  other  cereals  and  fruits.  Of  these 
cotton  and  corn  are  most  largely  culti- 
vated. Lands  here  are  somewhat  cheaper, 
ranging  from  $5  to  $35  an  acre,  accord- 
ing to  locality  and  proximity  to  the 
road.  Agriculture  is  by  no  means  neg- 
lected, nor  is  it  unpromising,  as  a  rapidly 
increasing  influx  of  immigration  shows. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  system  is  embraced  in  the  mar- 
velous mineral   richness   of  deposits  of 


granite,  talc,  graphite,  iron  and  marble 
along  the  upper  end,  extending  even 
beyond  Llano.  These  deposits,  already 
pronounced  of  great  value  by  experts 
who  visited  this  section  in  1890-91  and 
since  then,  promise  a  mineral  develop- 
ment in  Texas  which  will  surprise  the 
world.  Already  thousands  of  tons  of 
granite  have  been  quarried  and  shipped 
from  Granite  Mountain  Station,  a  few 
miles  from  Fairland,  a  station  on  the 
main  line,  and  contracts  are  now  being 
carried  out  which  will  keep  these  particu- 
lar quarries  busy  for  several  years  to 
come.  And  there  are  other  similar 
deposits  as  yet  untouched,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  iron,  talc,  graphite,  etc.,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

At  Fairland,  about  midway  from 
Austin  to  Llano,  the  branch  line  connects 
for  Granite  mountain.  This  mountain 
is  one  mile  in  circumference  and  175 
feet  high.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  vege- 
tation, and  consists  of  granite  of  a  high 
quality.  It  is  owned  and  operated  by  a 
New  York  company.  The  first  use  to 
which  this  stone  was  put  was  in  building 
the  State  Capitol,  for  which  over  4000 
carloads  of  fifteen  tons  each  were  sup- 
plied, and  this  magnificent  structure, 
the  seventh  largest  building  in  the  world, 
stands  a  fitting  monument  to  Texas 
building  materials. 

The  great  dam  across  the  Colorado, 
at  Austin,  is  also  built  of  granite  from 
these  quarries,  and  2000  car  loads  of 
twenty  tons  each  hold  back  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  river,  and  give  the  city 
of  Austin  over  14,000  horse  power  for 
water  works,  electric  lighting  and  the 
various  industries  which  that  city  now 
possesses  and  hopes  to  possess  in  the 
future  by  means  of  the  dam.  These 
two  Austin  contracts,  in  themselves,  em- 
brace an  aggregate  of  100,000  tons  of 
granite,  or,  as  loaded  on  cars,  6000  car 
loads. 

The  next  contract  made  by  these 
quarries  was  with  the  United  States  engi- 
neers and  builders  of  the  Galveston  jet- 
ties. For  two  years  there  has  been  an 
average  daily  output  of  twenty  cars  of 
twenty  tons  each  for  this  work,  or,  thus 
far,  about  13,000  car  loads,  or  260,000 
tons.  Probably  300,000  tons  would  be 
a  fairer  estimate  of  the  material  already 
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shipped  to  the  jetties,  and  the  work  is 
but  one- third  completed,  the  granite 
company  holding  a  contract  for  ship- 
ments of  similar  quantities  daily  for  four 
years  more.  These  figures  will  give  a 
faint  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  granite 
industry  in  Texas.  Some  of  the  smaller 
contracts  include  granite  for  the  Fort 
Worth  courthouse,  for  one  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Texas,  and  for  several  smaller 
ones  throughout  the  State. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Granite 
mountain  alone  has  kept  many  hands  em- 
ployed and  supplied  the  material  for  the 
three  largest  public  works  in  Texas, 
viz.,  the  State  Capitol  at  Austin,  the 
Austin  dam  and  the  Galveston  jetties. 
And,  in  addition  to  Granite  mountain, 
another  similar  deposit  lies  one  and  a 
half  miles  away,  not  quite  as  large  as 
the  former,  but  of  the  same  formation 
and  as  yet  untouched,  though  owned  by 
the  same  parties. 

At  Marble  falls  there  is  excellent 
water  power  of  7000  horse  power,  and 
this  little  town  already  possesses  a  hand- 
some factory  building  of  sandstone,  with 
two  stories  and  basement,  the  building 
being  100x300  feet,  and  erected  for  a 
cotton  or  woolen  factory.  It  has  been 
standing  for  a  year,  and  is  now  awaiting 
an  experienced  manufacturer  to  put  in 
machinery  and  operate  it. 

Farming  is  conducted  very  profitably 
on  the  line  of  this  road.  For  about 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  Austin  to 
Llano  the  soil  is  of  the  black,  waxy 
quality,  requiring  no  fertilizer  and  pro- 
ducing crops  of  a  high  order.  The 
farmer  finds  a  ready  local  market  at 
Austin  and  the  various  towns  along  the 
line,  and  there  is  a  general  air  of  pros- 
perity among  the  farms  which  dot  the 
landscape  through  this  high  rolling  and 
exceedingly  picturesque  region. 

At  Llano,  exactly  100  miles  north- 
west of  Austin,  and  the  terminus  of  the 
road,  mineral  deposits  of  iron,  talc, 
graphite  and  marble  exist  in  great 
quantities  and  of  undoubted  richness. 
Three  years  ago,  when  iron  ore  was  first 
exploited  at  Llano,  the  little  town  at- 
tracted investors  from  all  over  the 
United  States  who  visited  the  section 
to  investigate  these  mines.  Llano  almost 
immediately  doubled  its  population,  and 


a  great  deal  of  capital  was  invested  in  the 
town  and  the  mineral  lands.  The 
financial  crash  of  a  few  months  later, 
however,  temporarily  checked  rapid 
development,  though  the  purchasers 
and  investors  still  hold  the  lands,  and 
with  the  return  of  easy  money  great 
things  are  expected  in  this  section. 
The  iron  ore  is  of  high  grade,  running 
very  high  in  iron  with  as  low  a  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  as 
the  Bessemer  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
districts.  Over  8000  tons  of  the  ore 
have  been  taken  out  and  are  lying  at 
the  railroad  switches,  awaiting  market. 

The  process  of  smelting  by  electricity, 
now  being  experimented  with  in  France, 
is  being  eagerly  watched  by  the  Llano 
iron  people,  as  it  means  much  to  Llano 
if  successful,  there  being  ample  water 
power  to  drive  an  electric  plant  of  3000 
to  5000  horse  power. 

The  talc  and  graphite  deposits  are  as 
yet  untouched  but,  existing  as  they  do  in 
paying  deposits,  it  is  but  a  question  of  a 
tew  years  when  these  minerals  will  be 
mined  and  shipped  from  Northwest 
Texas. 

A  discovery  of  more  recent  date  is  a 
deposit  of  a  fine  green  serpentine  marble, 
equal  to  the  Italian,  six  miles  south  of 
Llano.  This  vein  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  six  hundred  feet  in  width 
and  of  great  depth.  Samples  taken 
from  the  vein  have  taken  a  high  polish, 
almost  equal  to  Mexican  onyx.  When 
it  is  considered  that,  with  one  exception, 
no  other  Italian  serpentine  marble  has 
yet  been  found  in  America,  the  possible 
value  of  this  quarry  may  be  imagined. 
Samples  of  this  marble  have  recently 
been  taken  out  and  polished,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  contractors  of  the 
Vanderbilt  castle,  near  Asheville,  N.  C, 
and  also  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  archi- 
tects at  New  Orleans,  with  the  view  of 
getting  it  introduced  in  American  build- 
ings. 

So,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Austin  & 
Northwestern  railroad  has  a  promising 
field  in  mineral  operations  in  Texas. 

These  two  railroads,  therefore,  appeal 
to  two  classes  of  immigration,  the  agri- 
culturist possessing  means  enough  to 
farm  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than 
the     average,     and     the      investor     in 
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mineral  lands.  The  country  along  the 
main  line  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  from  Houston  to  Denison,  with 
its  branch  lines  to  the  West,  grows 
steadily  in  wealth  and  population,  and  is 
probably  the  best  fanning  region  in  the 
State.  The  Austin  &  Northwestern 
pierces  a   comparatively  new  region  of 


minerals  of  great  value.  The  two  sys- 
tems taken  together,  though  operated 
independently,  form  a  strong  factor  in 
Texas  development.  Immigration  is 
being  nursed  by  both  railroads  and  a 
conservative  management  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  new  settlers  and  home- 
seekers. 


WHY   ARE   LANDS    IN  THE    SOUTH    SO    CHEAP? 


By   D.  F.  De  Wolf. 


My  articles  published  in  the  evidently 
much-read  pages  of  the  Southern 
States  in  November  and  June  last  have 
elicited  many  earnest  inquiries.  Setting 
forth  as  they  did  the  result  of  fruit  cul- 
ture in  this  particular  section  of  Middle 
Georgia ;  the  capability  of  the  soil  to 
produce  a  much  wider  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, and,  with  the  same  culture,  equal 
amounts  with  that  of  Ohio,  for  example  ; 
its  climatic  superiority  to  any  other  sec- 
tion of  America,  as  I  believe,  in  relation  to 
comfort  and  health  ;  in  its  economy  of 
fuel  and  fodder  and  its  facilities  for 
utilizing  every  week  in  the  year  for 
farm  work ;  the  absolutely  pure  free- 
stone water  in  abundant  surface  springs; 
the  growing  abundance  of  railway  facili- 
ties ;  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
welcome  intelligent,  industrious  people 
from  other  sections,  especially  such  as 
can  bring  some  capital  for  first  payments 
on  the  cheap  lands  that  abound  ;  the 
enterprise  and  beauty  of  the  cities  here- 
abouts, &c,  &c; — all  this,  as  seems 
natural,  awakened  the  inquiry  :  "How, 
with  these  conditions,  has  the  land  re- 
mained so  cheap  ? 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  States,  I  hope 
to  make  the  reason  as  clear  to  other 
minds  as  it  has  become  to  my  own  after 
a  sojourn  of  ten  years  here,  following  a 
residence  of  seventeen  years  in  the  State 
of  New  York  and  forty-five  years  in 
Ohio,  during  which  latter  period  I  was 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  current 
conditions  of  several  more  Western 
States  and  with  those  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia. 

I  confine  my  statements  and  reasoning 
to  this  section  not  because  they  would 
not  apply  to  many  other  portions  of  the 
South,  but  because  I  desire  to  confine 
myself  to  matters  that  come  under  my 
immediate  observation,  or  which  are 
easily  deduced  from  current  events. 


It  is  to  be  remembered,  then,  that 
before  the  war  this  moderately  elevated 
plateau  of  Middle  Georgia  was  consid- 
ered a  very  desirable  part  of  Georgia, 
itself  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 
The  lands  were  held  in  large  tracts  by  a 
few  wealthy  proprietors.  Their  families 
were  accustomed  to  live  easily  on  the 
labor  of  their  slaves,  supervised  by  a 
business  manager,  or  on  the  price  of  these 
slaves  when  occasion  required.  These 
holdings  ran  from  2000  to  11,000  acres 
each  of  farm  lands,  originally  timbered 
with  oak,  poplar,  black  walnut,  hickory, 
&c.  Some  of  the  cities — which  we  of 
the  North  would  call  villages  only,  but 
which  were  proudly  and  well  kept,  such 
as  Madison,  Athens,  Eatonton,  Wash- 
ington and  others — were  the  seats  of 
learning,  from  which  the  youth  gradu- 
ated into  active  life  or  sought  further 
educational  advantages  at  the  North. 
The  activities  of  the  people,  aside  from 
looking  after  their  plantations,  were 
expended  on  the  professions,  including 
politics,  and  on  trade. 

Without  any  mind  to  criminate,  one 
is  forced  to  see  that  slavery,  especially 
considering  the  almost  universal  trend 
of  modern  civilization  toward  individual 
freedom,  was  isolating  and  that  it  neces- 
sitated a  constant,  jealous  and  even  de- 
fiant watchfulness.  Its  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  actively  progressive,  that 
is  to  a  degree  necessarily  aggressive, 
civilization  surrounding  it  led  the  people 
here  to  emphasize  the  distinctive  advan- 
tages of  their  system  as  these  appeared 
to  them.  Manual  labor  and  its  direct 
interests  were  accordingly  looked  upon 
as  the  fit  employment  of  an  inferior 
class,  granted  or  not  that  this  inferiority 
was  the  result  of  accident.  Their  pride 
in  this  sentiment  and  in  the  classifications 
of  society  hitherto  so  largely  based 
upon  it,  led  them  to  lose  sight  of  the 
advantages  which  the  experiences  and 
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sympathies  of  modern  civilization  con- 
nect with  such  an  exercise  of  the  inven- 
tive, contriving,  creative  faculties  as  is 
only  possible  amid  the  active  manipula- 
tion of  material  interests.  With  our 
Northern  pride  in  the  doctrine  that 
more  mental  growth  results  from  the 
active,  practical  exercise  of  these  facul- 
ties than  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  other 
human  faculties  combined,  they  had 
never  been  led  to  sympathize. 

This  doctrine,  first  announced  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  made  the  basis  of 
the  educational  system  of  Scotland,  and 
in  great  part  the  source  of  the  wonder- 
ful clutch  and  intellectual  masterfulness 
of  the  Scotch,  has  found  its  way  through 
the  experiences  of  the  active  common 
life  of  the  North  into  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  North,  and  in  this  way 
it  is  now  permeating  the  educated  classes 
in  the  South  and  the  educational  insti- 
tutions. It  is  thus  quite  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  common  thought.  It  has  done 
as  much  as  any  one  thing,  as  I  believe, 
to  remove  the  historical  repulsions 
between  the  two  sections. 

But  even  before  this  change  this  peo- 
ple, conditioned  as  above  set  forth,  were 
still  so  attached  to  the  union  of  these 
States  that  they  locally,  as  did  the  whole 
of  Georgia,  gave  a  majority  vote 
to  stay  in  the  Union.  Yet  the  State 
was  dragged  out,  and  all  sections  suf- 
fered. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  the 
members  of  such  a  community  would 
suddenly  conform  to  the  changed  condi- 
tions, nor  that  all  would  remain  to 
manage  these  large  farms.  Many  of  the 
young  men  of  education,  accordingly, 
entered  the  professions,  the  trading 
houses,  political  positions,  &c,  which 
the  war  had  so  largely  drawn  upon. 
Those  who  did  remain  of  course  often 
lacked  the  industrial  and  business  habits 
necessary  to  succeed  in  a  calling,  suc- 
cess in  which  requires  a  man  to  keep 
his  hair  so  short  as  to  need  but  little 
time  to  comb  it.  Especially  was  failure 
to  be  expected  in  cases  where  young 
men  attempted  to  run  the  farm  in  con- 
nection with  another  profession  or  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  usual  percentage  of  cases 
of  disipation  and  recklessness.  In  sec- 
tions of  the  country  densely  populated 


these  failures  would  merge  into  the 
general  activities  and  be  less  manifest. 
Georgia,  with  an  area  one  and  a-half 
that  of  Ohio,  had  in  1890  but  973,000 
whites  against  nearly  four  times  that 
number  in  Ohio.  For  various  reasons 
the  migrating  tendencies  of  the  North- 
ern communities  was  Westward. 

Mere  sentimental  prejudice  on  the 
part  of  Northern  people  had,  no  doubt, 
much  to  do  in  directing  this  immigra- 
tion. The  conviction  that  a  deep-seated 
prejudice  against  Northern  people  and 
Northern  habits  of  thought  existed  in 
Southern  minds  and  was  easily  provoked 
to  expression,  had,  probably  more  to  do 
with  it.  1  have  already  referred  to  the 
historic  basis  of  these  prejudices  and  to 
the  influences  that  tend  to  eradicate 
them  in  the  South.  The  sentiment 
regarding  labor  has,  not  only  in  the 
way  above  indicated,  but  also  through 
the  teaching  of  every  day  experiences, 
been  largely  displaced  by  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  unspeakable  advan- 
tages to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  masterfulness  that  results 
from  the  practical  and  intellectual  mas- 
tery of  material  and  social  interests. 
This  sentiment  is  growing  in  its  relation 
to  material  prosperity  and  to  civilization 
— both  of  which  interests  are  daily  more 
and  more  overriding  mere  prejudice, 
especially  among  active-minded  youth. 
It  finds  daily  expression  in  my  own 
community  in  the  anxious  desire  to  see 
Northern  people  come  to  settle  among 
them. 

This  tendency  toward  the  West  was 
further  promoted  by  the  superior  enter- 
prise— push — of  the  Western  interests, 
among  them  the  railroad  interests.  I 
remember  that  in  the  early  settlement 
of  Iowa  and  Kansas  every  town  in  Ohio 
was  flooded  with  literature  advertising 
that  section.  Railroads  offered  cheap 
excursions  and  thus  built  up  business 
for  themselves  by  helping  to  fill  Iowa 
in  a  few  decades  with  2,000,000  people, 
Kansas  with  nearly  as  many,  and  the 
other  States  in  like  proportion.  They 
also  encouraged  commission  enterprises 
and  thus  facilitated  the  early  marketing 
of  perishable  products. 

Without  the  habits  and  experience3 
of  Western  committees,  neither  individ- 
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uals  nor  railroad  corporations  were  quick 
to  learn  the  uncompromising  necessity 
of  pushing  their  way  to  success.  Public 
speakers,  from  mere  habit,  expatiated 
on  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  conser- 
vatism, and  older  members  of  bodies 
corporate  inculcated  the  most  conserva- 
tive business  principles.  Fortunately, 
however,  new  roads  have  been  recently 
constructed,  two  in  this  immediate 
vicinity,  which,  with  some  of  the  older 
roads,  take  a  larger  view  of  their  inter- 
ests and  are  anxious  to  assist  in  filling 
up  the  South  and  more  fully  developing 
its  wonderful  resources.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  Northern  people  are  expecting  too 
much  concession  from  communities  set- 
tled in  their  own  methods  for  generations, 
and  are  slow  to  respond  to  what  is 
regarded  by  these  communities  as 
quite  demonstrative  wooing. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  living  under 
one  form  of  civilization  to  appreciate  the 
influences  and  sympathies  that  cluster 
about  other  modes  of  life.  The  patri- 
archal habits,  engendered  by  the  older 
Southern  life,  left  out  of  view  the  large 
share  which  social  interests  play,  not 
only  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  but  in 
the  very  constitution  of  wealth  itself. 
That  education  in  a  community  in  which 
it  can  be  freely  exploited  is  wealth,  that 
active  social  intercourse,  interchange, 
is  wealth,  that  social  institutions  and 
their  daily  overflowing  influences  are 
wealth,  are  ideas  only  to  be  gained  by 
experience. 

The  blessed  experience  of  Ohio  and 
much  of  the  country  west  of  her, 
resulted  from  most  happy  accidents  in 
their  settlements.  New  England  and 
North  Carolina,  New  York  and  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  with  the 
early  enterprising  foreign  additions, 
mingled  their  blood,  their  intelligence 
and  moral  characteristics  to  make  there 
the  best  rural  population  on  the  globe. 
Each  section  contributed  its  diverse 
shares  of  human  wealth  to  that  most 
splendid  civilization.  Our  Northern 
people  will  find  in  the  Southern  char- 
acteristics abundant  material  for  like 
results.  They  will  find  only  in  the  case 
of  a  few  cranks  and  fogies  any  preju- 
dices   as   against   people  who  come  to 


engage  in  building  fortunes,  promoting 
the  health  of  their  families,  and  in 
building  up  such  moral  influences  and 
institutions  as  they  themselves  will  be 
proud  to  enjoy. 

I  am  daily  more  and  more  convinced 
that  progressive  human  interests  are  to 
be  greatly  subserved  by  the  present 
conditions  of  the  two  sections  of  this 
country.  Prejudice  arising  from  igno- 
rance of  the  resources  of  this  section,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  more  active  and  efficient  social 
interests  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
about  the  conditions  which  have  kept 
the  lands  of  the  South  at  the  low  prices 
at  which  they  are  now  offered. 

At  all  events  when  the  conditions 
immediately  following  the  war  had 
ripened  into  inevitable  results,  throwing 
large  farms,  or  large  parts  of  farms  on 
the  market,  there  were  literally  no 
buyers.  Those  who  had  succeeded,  and 
there  were  many  who  did  succeed  in  an 
unprecedented  degree,  had  land  enough. 
Their  farms  cannot  now  be  bought. 
Indeed,  too  many  of  these  for  the  good 
of  the  country  schools,  especially,  pur- 
chased -large  additions  to  their  farms. 
Nor,  are  our  communities  without  the 
usual  examples  of  those  who  have 
climbed  out  of  absolute  poverty  into 
possession  of  comfortable  and  even  large 
estates.  My  immediate  neighborhood 
presents  several  notable  cases  of  this 
kind. 

Yet  the  true  answer  to  the  question, 
"Why  have  these  lands  remained  so 
cheap?1'  is  that  there  were  comparatively 
no  buyers.  The  lowas  of  the  West, 
however,  are  now  pretty  well  filled  up. 
The  regurgitation  from  the  weird, 
unsympathizing  sections  of  the  extreme 
West  and  North,  which  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  physical  geography, 
including  sources  of  moisture,  the  pre- 
vailing atmospheric  movement,  etc., 
enabled  me  many  years  ago  to  predict, 
has  begun,  and  it  will  affect  still  larger 
areas.  The  South  welcomes  the  active 
inquiries  now  making  in  this  direction. 
She  only  asks  that  people  shall  investi- 
gate for  themselves,  and  she  feels  confi- 
dent of  a  fair  share  of  the  movements  of 
the  coming  years. 


THE    FLORIDA    PARISHES    OF   LOUISIANA. 


Bv  S.  Rhett  Roman. 


For  a  number  of  years  the  idea 
justly  prevailed  throughout  this  country 
that  the  great  Northwestern  States 
offered  a  preeminently  wide  and  sure 
field  for  successful  enterprise,  especially 
to  the  farmer,  mechanic  and  laborer. 
The  phenomenal  growth  of  numberless 
Western  towns  and  villages,  which 
supervened  upon  the  sudden  and  con- 
tinuous influx  of  a  large  population 
within  their  borders,  soon  presented 
facilities  to  professional  men  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  rapid  fortune,  unat- 
tainable except  by  slower  processes,'  in 
the  comparatively  stationary  cities  of 
the  East  and  South. 

The  Northwest  first  successfully  drew 
into  its  plains  and  valleys  a  tide  of 
immigration  wrhich  speedily  developed 
an  infinite  number  of  natural  resources 
and  their  dependent  industries.  Capi- 
tal then  centered  there,  creating  within 
a  short  period  of  time  an  astounding 
commercial  and  industrial  prosperity. 
It  soon  came  about  that  Western  prod- 
ucts in  grain,  Western  pork,  Western 
wool  and  Western  manufactures  not 
only  filled  our  home  markets,  but  were 
seeking  and  obtaining  an  outlet  to 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  This  move- 
ment of  successful  progress  was  main- 
tained for  nearly  two  decades  with 
increasing  steadiness  and  energy,  caus- 
ing an  unprecedented  development  of 
industrial  and  commercial  life  through- 
out that  entire  section. 

But  a  limit  has  been  reached  to  the 
incredible  expansion  of  the  Northwest 
by  a  natural  course  of  events,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Western  agricul- 
turist and  farmer  has  slowly  but  stea- 
dily suffered  a  complete  disintegration. 
The  depression  and  ruin,  which  hang 
like  a  dark  and  lurid  cloud  over 
much  of  the  West,  may  possibly  be 
overcome  in  time ;  for  the  resources 
of  that  section  and  the  natural  energy 


of  its  population  justify  that  hope ; 
while  the  fact  of  the  immense  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  South,  and  a  utiliza- 
tion of  Southern  roads  and  Southern 
seaports  for  Western  export  and  import 
trade,  in  preference  to  the  more  onerous 
and  costly  Eastern  transportation,  is 
beginning  to  be  felt  and  appreciated 
not  only  by  the  Western  farmer  but  by 
the  sagacious  Western  tradesman  and 
banker  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  Northwest 
will  not  again  offer  to  the  immigrant 
and  toiler  the  unprecedented  opportuni- 
ties for  sources  of  wealth  of  a  former 
period,  and  this  seems  to  be  instinctively 
appreciated,  for  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope and  also  from  the  Northwest  is 
now  setting  steadily  Southward.  With 
this  movement  the  dawn  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  these 
Southern  States  has  been  inaugurated, 
to  give  eventually  to  this,  the  richest 
section  of  the  United  States  and  the 
one  possessed  of  superior  climatic 
advantages,  a  final  and  just  preponder- 
ance. 

Among  the  States  of  the  South, 
Louisiana  lays  claim  to  splendid  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  advantages. 
Her  rich  alluvial  lands  border  on  the 
great  Mississippi  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  she  is  intersected  every- 
where by  stream,  lake  and  bayou.  As 
gatekeeper  of  the  Gulf,  her  importing 
and  exporting  seaport,  New  Orleans, 
resting  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  commands  a  magnificent  inland 
traffic,  whose  proportions  are  growing 
daily,  while  her  export  trade,  only  yet 
in  its  infancy,  is  capable  of  infinite 
development  under  favorable  conditions, 
as  an  outlet  to  the  Northwest  for  its 
grain  and  other  products  and  as  the 
distributing  point  for  supplies  and  man- 
ufactures.    Just   so   soon,   therefore,   as 
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direct  communication  will  be  estab- 
lished with  those  rich  countries  lying  to 
the  south,  now  mainly  supplied  by 
Europe,  the  future  of  New  Orleans  will 
unquestionably  be  great,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  State  of  which  she  is  the  com- 
mercial and  banking  center. 

Within  the  State  of  Louisiana  there 
are  vast  areas  of  land,  made  up  of 
plain  and  highland  and  forest,  which 
are  yet  neither  occupied  nor  utilized. 
These  beautiful  stretches  of  country 
still  lie  silent  and  solitary,  awaiting  the 
axe  and  the  plow,  while  holding  within 
their  rich  loam  and  under  the  dark 
shades  of  their  splendid  forests  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  return  for  labor 
expended  to  the  Western  and  European 
settler.  Among  those  portions  of  the 
State  least  known,  and  which  are  yet 
fertile  in  numberless  resources,  are  the 
Florida  parishes,  lying  to  the  east  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
extending  over  a  large  area  of  country. 
These  parishes  are :  East  and  West 
Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  Livings- 
ton, St.  Tammany,  St.  Helena,  Tangi- 
pahoa and  Washington.  They  are 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  on  the  31st  parallel;  south 
by  lakes  Ponchartrain,  Maurepas  and 
bayou  Manchac  ;  east  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi  on  Pearl  river,  and  west  by 
the  Mississippi  river. 

West  and  East  Feliciana  lie  contigu- 
ous to  each  other,  and  front,  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  land,  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  remainder  of 
these  parishes  is  made  up  of  bluff  and 
fine  uplands,  eminently  healthful,  and 
affording  admirable  pasturage  and 
great  advantages  for  successful  stock 
raising.  The  soil  is  easy  of  cultivation, 
its  natural  capacity  being,  without  arti- 
ficial fertilizing,  one  and  a-half  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  one  and  a-half  bales  of 
cotton,  and  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  Stretching  through  these  parishes 
are  the  beautiful  lunica  Hills,  well 
wooded,  undulating  and  presenting 
landscapes  of  serene  beauty,  rarely 
surpassed  elsewhere.  The  Tunica  Hill 
region,  besides  offering  safe  oppor- 
tunities for  the  production  of  the  staple 
crops,  could  be  dotted  with  orchards 
and    vineyards,  whose  culture,  if  scien- 


tific, would  give  most  profitable  returns. 
Transportation  to  all  points  is  easy  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  by  the  St.  Francis- 
ville,  Clinton  &  Port  Hudson,  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  railroads.  In  proof 
of  successful  colonization,  it  mav  be 
stated  that  a  colony  of  Germans  from 
West  Prussia,  established  of  late  years, 
near  Clinton,  has  grown  into  a  thriving 
and  prosperous  community. 

East  Baton  Rogue  also  fronts  the 
river  with  a  broad  stretch  of  alluvial 
land.  The  remaining  poition  of  that 
parish  is  composed  of  high  lands,  well 
wooded  and  salubrious,  and  not  subject 
to  overflow.  Its  soil  is  as  varied  as  the 
forest  growth  which  waves  its  luxuriant 
foliage  over  hill  and  dale,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  progressive  farmer, 
would  yield,  a  sure  and  rich  return. 
Here  all  cultivation  is  successful,  when 
the  management  of  natural  resources 
has  been  advanced  and  judicious. 
Lands  may  be  had  for  sale  and  for  rent 
throughout  this  parish,  on  most  favorable 
terms.  Railway  and  water  communica- 
tion is  direct  and  easy  with  New  Orleans, 
the  Western  cities  and  with  Memphis, 
and  the  interior  can  be  reached  by  boat 
across  the  lakes  and  up  the  Amite  river. 

In  Livingston,  most  of  the  cultivated 
lands  lie  idle  along  the  borders  of  the 
Amite,  Tickfau,  Bayou  Barbary,  Grey's 
Creek  and  the  Lowell.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  this  parish  is  but 
little  occupied,  being  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  growth,  which  is,  however, 
of  a  great  marketable  value.  Here  the 
magnolia,  beech,  oak,  gum  and  hickory 
abound,  mingled  with  large  quantities 
of  pine.  From  Lake  Maurepas  up  the 
Amite,  as  high  as  Port  Vincent,  are 
lands  in  large  bodies  eminently  available 
for  settlers,  which  in  natural  strength 
of  soil  are  only  surpassed  by  the  alluvial 
bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Here,  also  the  thrifty  German  and  French 
immigrant  has  obtained  a  firm  and 
prosperous  foothold.  They  have  been 
completely  successful  as  agriculturists 
and  notably  as  fruit  growers  and  truck 
farmers. 

St.  Helena,  Tangipahoa,  Washington, 
and  St.  Tammany  lying  to  the  East,  are 
bounded  by  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
They  extend  through  the  great  long-leaf 
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pine  region,  and  their  population  is 
made  up  mostly  of  farmers,  not  planters, 
whose  farms  and  homesteads  are  usually 
located  along  the  creek  and  river  bot- 
toms, while  their  flocks  and  herds 
range  at  large  through  the  pine  woods. 

The  Illinois  Central  intersects  Tangi- 
pahoa from  North  to  South,  and  the 
New  Orleans  &  North  Eastern  fof  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  System),  passes 
through  St.  Tammany. 

The  climate  of  these  parishes  is  mild 
and  salubrious  and  ideal  for  health, 
while  their  winding  streams,  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  their  far  stretching  forests, 
and  gently  undulating  lands,  intersected 
by  clear,  cool  running  springs,  present 
in  their  unsurpassed  attractiveness,  a 
seductive  picture  to  the  homeseeker,  from 
the  old  world,  or  from  other  parts  of 
our  own  country. 

With  the  exception  of  the  creek  and 
river  bottoms,  and  the  swamp  lands 
above  Lake  Ponchartrain,  this  entire 
section  is  heavily  timbered  with  a  varied 
forest  growth,  and  with  several  varieties 
of  pine.  The  bottom  lands  of  these 
parishes  are  most  productive,  and 
the  pine  lands  have  a  surface  soil  of 
sandy  loam,  varying  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  in  depth,  with  an  underlying 
stratum  of  clay,  impervious  to  water 
which  retains  all  fertilizers  near  the 
surface.  The  light  nature  of  the  soil 
renders  cultivation  with  the  plow  and 
harrow  both  easy  and  inexpensive. 

Throughout  these  parishes  a  fine 
quality  of  sand  is  abundant,  wholly 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
while  a  superior  quality  of  pottery  can 
be  made  from  the  sub-soil  clay. 

Held  captive  between  their  picturesque 
banks  in  this  gently  rolling  country,  run 
several  bold  and  continuous  streams, 
which  offer  fine  sites  for  the  location 
of  cheap  cotton  and  saw  mills. 

The  natural  facility  for  growing  forage 
of  every  description,  with  great  mild- 
ness of  climate  and  unlimited  wild  pas- 
ture makes  of  these  parishes  an  excep- 
tionally fine  stock  country.  Horses, 
mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  can  be 
raised  here  with  little  trouble  and  much 
profit.  Thus  far  the  business  of  stock 
raising  has  never  been  well  conducted 
with  systematic  care  and    on   scientific 


methods.  Neverthless,  and  in  spite  of 
much  neglect  of  herds  and  stock,  cattle 
yield  actually  twenty-five  per  cent,  profit 
and  sheep  from  forty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  The  cost  of  raising  stock  through- 
out this  country  is  comparatively 
nothing,  as  in  this  climate  the  ther- 
mometer rarely  reaches  88°  in  summer, 
or  falls  below  400  in  winter.  Stock  can 
very  well,  therefore,  subsist  out  and 
thrive,  without  that  excessive  and  costly 
care  necessary  in  more  rigorous  regions 
and  without  wintering.  Only  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  do  animals  here  require 
some  better  attention.  Butter,  milk, 
hides  and  wool  have  ever  been  a  source 
of  steady  profit,  without  exceptional 
methods  or  special  care.  Were  enter- 
prise to  establish  dairy  farms,  well 
equipped  and  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that 
they  would  readily  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  home  market,  now  furnished  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  West. 

Indeed,  the  marvelous  advantages  of 
this  singularly  healthful  and  attractive 
section  of  country  are  so  numerous  that 
they  confuse  by  their  number  and 
variety.  Even  a  sober  presentment  of 
all  that  could  be  obtained  from  nature, 
by  a  skillful  adaptation  of  science  and 
energy  to  the  natural  resources  which 
abound  throughout  this  region,  might 
seem  exaggerated  to  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  region,  and  yet  the  results  already 
obtained  substantiate  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  that  the  cultivator  of  cane, 
cotton,  corn,  rye,  oats,  fodder,  potatoes 
and  rice  all  thrive  and  prosper  through- 
out this  region,  while  the  fruit  grower 
and  the  stock  farmer  reach  to  easy  and 
satisfactory  affluence.  Most  of  the  farm- 
ing done  is  by  the  land  owner,  but 
honest  and  industrious  laborers  can 
always  find  employment  on  farm  and 
homestead. 

Both  land  and  living  are  so  cheap  in 
these  parishes  that  the  immigrant  and 
newcomer  can  nowhere  make  a  better 
start  on  less  money.  Coming  either 
from  the  West  or  from  Europe,  he 
would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  a  liberal, 
kindly  and  genial  population.  Here, 
also,  land  can  be  obtained  from  the 
government  under  homestead  laws, 
while   the    timber    for    fences  and   the 
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erection  of  buildings  is  easily  obtainable 
on  the  land  itself. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  these 
parishes  are  an  admirable  fruit  country, 
where  melons,  grapes,  peaches,  pears, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
figs  and  pecans  all  grow  to  perfection, 


while  vegetables  of  every  variety  can  be 
grown  in  abundance. 

Game  abounds  in  the  forests  and  fish 
in  the  streams.  Churches  and  school- 
houses  are  located  everywhere,  and  the 
criminal  records  show  an  exceptionally 
low  rate  of  crime. 


PECAN    CULTURE. 


By  Elias  Edmonds. 


In  an  article  on  the  territory  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  writer  suggests  pecan  culture 
in  the  South  as  a  profitable  industry 
involving  but  little  trouble  or  care.  I 
have  had  some  little  experience  in  a 
small  way,  and  a  pretty  general  obser- 
vation of  the  results  of  the  pecan 
"industry,"  (if  indeed  that  may  be  called 
an  industry  which  does  but  little  to  aid 
nature,)  and  I  don't  know  anything  in 
which  money  might  be  invested  with 
greater  certainty  of  large  and  continuous 
returns.  No  surer  foundation  for  a 
fortune  can  be  laid  than  in  the  planting 
and  nurture  of  a  pecan  orchard. 

In  Texas  there  are  fine  pecan  groves 
growing  wild  all  along  the  river  courses 
and  bottom  lands,  and  many  farmers 
make  more  clear  money  from  the  wild 
pecan  groves  that  grow  along  the 
rivers  and  creeks  that  border  their  farms 
than  they  do  by  the  cultivation  of  their 
arable  lands.  Many  of  these  native 
groves,  without  care  or  culture  or  one 
dime  of  expense,  save  in  the  picking  of 
the  nuts,  yield  to  the  owners  a  net 
profit  of  $500  and  more  a  year. 

The  wild  nut  sells  in  this  market  at 
from  three  to  seven  cents  per  pound 
according  to  quality  and  the  extent  of 
the  crop.  A  fair  average  estimate  of 
the  yield  of  these  forest  trees  is  about 
200  pounds  each.  Of  course  a  well 
nurtured  orchard  would  produce  a  much 
finer  nut  and  much  more  abundant  yield. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  plan  to 
anyone  entering  into  the  business  of 
pecan  growing : 

Prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  as  if 


for  planting  grain,  and  then  check  it  off 
in  squares  of  say  40  x  40  feet  and  plant 
several  nuts  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in 
each  hill.  This  will  give  twenty-five 
trees  to  the  acre.  When  the  scions  are 
two  years  old,  I  would  graft  in  February 
or  March,  from  trees  bearing  the  best 
soft- shell  nut,  in  two  or  three  of  the 
scions,  leaving  one  or  two  in  each  hill 
to  be  bedded  in,  say  in  May  or  June,  if 
the  grafts  should  fail  to  live.  In  that 
way  one,  two,  or  three  trees  or  scions 
could  be  very  safely  relied  upon  in  each 
hill.  At  three  years  old  remove  all  but 
one  from  each  hill  by  digging  carefullv 
around  the  roots  and  removing  the  tree 
by  means  of  a  soft  rope  and  pry  in  as 
gentle  and  careful  a  manner  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  bruise  or  tear  the  skin 
from  the  tap  root,  and  replant  them  in 
other  ground  prepared  as  above.  In  this 
way  an  orchard  could  be  had  in  bearing 
condition  in  five  years  from  the  planting 
of  the  nuts.  In  the  fifth  year  from 
planting  we  might  safely  calculate  on 
twenty  pounds  of  nuts  to  the  tree,  giv- 
ing, with  twenty-five  trees  to  the  acre, 
an  aggregate  yield  of  500  pounds.  At, 
say,  five  cents  per  pound  (which  is  a 
very  low  figure  for  good  nuts),  we  have 
a  net  income  of  $25  per  acre.  This  yield 
will  increase  every  year,  and  at  ten  years 
old  we  might  safely  calculate  on  a  yield 
of  $250  per  acre,  and  at  twenty  years 
old  double  that  amount.  Now  this  is 
the  yield  from  the  pecan  alone,  but  the 
land  should  not,  by  any  means,  be  left 
idle  to  produce  no  other  crop  in  the 
meantime.  When  planting  the  pecans 
a  row  of  peach  trees  or  other  fruit 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  mishit  be 
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planted  between  every  row  of  pecans. 
These  would  not  interfere  with  or  retard 
the  growth  of  the  pecans,  and  if  peach 
trees  were  planted  they  would,  in  three 
years  and  until  ten  years  old,  yield  a  very 
handsome  profit.  At  that  age  they 
would  either  die  out  or  become  unprof- 
itable and  could  be  cut  down,  leaving 
the  pecan  to  yield  its  revenues.  Nor  is 
this  all :  the  land  should  every  year  be 
cultivated  in  cotton,  Irish  potatoes,  peas, 
onions,  or  in  fine,  in  any  crop  that  would 
not  obstruct  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees,  and  this  cultivation  would  not  only 
be  a  source  of  revenue,  but  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  growing  trees 
and  greatly  aid  in  making  a  finer  growth 
and  better  fruit.  This  cultivation  might 
be  kept  up  until  the  trees  attained  great 
age  for  the  lateral  roots  do  not  ordi- 
narily rise  near  the  surface.  The  condi- 
tions of  soil  necessary  are  such  as  the 
hickory  requires.  When  the  hickory 
flourishes  the  pecan  will  do  well. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  nut ;  some  are 
small  with  hard  shells,  while  others  are 
large  and  have  shells  so  soft  that  they 
can  be  easily  crushed  in  the  hand.  I 
have  on  my  home  lot  here  in  San 
Antonio  one  large  tree  that  produces 
little  hard  nuts  that  are  not  worth  the 
gathering,  and  I  allow  the  little  boys  to 
pick  them  up  at  their  pleasure,  while 
other  trees  bear  large  and  richly-flavored 
fruit.  Of  course  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
cultivation,  and  the  price  would  be 
proportionately  higher.  The  large  soft- 
shell  nut  would  probably  bring  in  this 
market  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  thus 
my  estimate,  which  is  made  at  five 
cents  per  pound,  would  be  doubled. 


A  few  years  ago,  before  the  pecan 
was  generally  known  outside  of  local- 
ities in  which  it  grows  wild,  and  before 
a  market  for  it  had  been  established,  it 
was  so  little  regarded  that  a  pecan 
grove  had  but  little  greater  value  than 
the  same  area  in  hickory  or  other  hard- 
wood timber.  The  demand  for  the  nut 
has  increased,  however,  every  year,  as 
it  has  become  known  and  prices  have 
steadily  advanced.  It  is  quite  reason- 
able to  believe  that  as  it  becomes  more 
widely  known,  and  as  the  quality  is 
improved  by  cultivation,  it  will  have  as 
wide  a  sale  and  bring  as  high  prices  as 
the  English  walnut.  I  believe  it  is  very 
generally  the  case  that  where  the  soft 
shell  pecan  is  known  it  is  preferred  to 
the  walnut  and  to  most  other  nuts.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  as  the  supply 
has  increased  the  demand  has  grown 
and  prices  have  advanced.  There 
would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  no  reason 
to  fear  that  there  will  ever  be  an  over- 
production of  the  nut.  The  likelihood 
of  this  is  further  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  long  period  of 
waiting  for  results  not  a  great  many 
persons  will  undertake  the  business.  In 
this  lestless  and  rapid  age,  when 
men  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  fruition 
of  their  toil  but  must  see  investments 
grow,  like  Jonah's  gourd,  into  a  fortune 
in  a  night,  comparatively  few  will  plant 
a  crop  from  which  adequate  harvests 
can  be  expected  only  after  many  years. 
And  yet  even  to  a  man  past  middle  age 
there  is  in  the  planting  of  a  pecan 
orchard  the  promise  of  a  certain  income 
through  his  declining  years,  while  for 
the  next  and  succeeding  generations  he 
could  provide  no  more  sure  and  per- 
manent legacy. 


THE   WATER   PROBLEM   AGAIN 


By  James  R.  Randall. 


I  have  been  gratified  at  the  wide 
circulation  given  by  the  newspaper 
press  of  the  South  to  my  article  in 
the  April  number  of  the  Southern 
States  on  "Malarial  Superstition  and 
the  Water  Problem."  Even  in  distant 
India  these  opinions  have  been  pub- 
lished in  full.  My  friend,  Major  S.  A. 
Jonas,  who  is  deservedly  an  oracle  on 
all  subjects  appertaining  to  Southern 
development  beneficially,  copied  this 
article  and  accompanied  it  with  some 
commendatory  remarks  that  I  would 
like  to  feel  my  desert.  Major  Jonas' 
paper,  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Examiner, 
has  a  wide  and  profound  influence  in 
our  western  section  and  throughout  the 
Mississippi  valley.  I  was  pleased  to 
have  a  hearing  in  that  quarter,  where 
there  is  a  signal  awakening  on  this  im- 
portant hygienic  theme. 

Recently  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  some  revelations,  which 
demonstrate  that  the  public  take  unusual 
interest  in  a  matter  that  concerns  them 
so  seriously. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
one  of  the  foremost  of  journals,  says : 

"Physicians  who  have  examined  the 
subject  agree  that  cistern  water  is  the 
purest  and  best  and  safest  that  can  be 
used.  In  the  malarious  districts  along 
the  coast  the  use  of  cistern  water  has 
acted  as  a  preventive  of  malarious  fever, 
and  hundreds  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  traced  directly  to  impure 
water. 

Rev.  Wm.  R.  Atkinson,  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  College  for  Women,  at 
Columbia,  writes  as  follows : 

"The  health  of  my  school  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  I  constructed 
my  cistern  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  school  in  the 
South,  and  visitors  to  the  college  from 
Charleston  and  elsewhere  all  praise  the 
water  furnished  at  the  college  as  the 
best  they  ever  drank." 


The  News  and  Courier  also  published 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Sanders  which 
has  much  significance.  He  states  in 
substance  that  though  he  lived  on  a 
plantation  in  a  very  "sickly  section  of 
the  State,"  where  his  family  suffered 
greatly  from  the  country  fever  previous 
to  the  year  1871,  since  that  year  they 
have  enjoyed  entire  immunity  from  ma- 
larial fevers  as  the  result  of  having  pro- 
vided themselves  with  cistern  water, 
caught  in  the  winter,  for  drinking  and 
cooking  purposes,  and  confining  them- 
selves to  its  use  on  all  occasions,  even 
when  visiting  in  the  neighborhood. 

By  way  of  emphasizing  the  value  of 
his  simple  plan  Mr.  Sanders  adds  that 
his  children,  who  attended  school  in 
Charleston,  would  return  to  the  planta- 
tion to  spend  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  the  sickliest 
months  of  the  year,  and  would  be 
greatly  benefited  in  health  by  the 
change,  and  that  he  and  his  sons  have 
hunted  and  slept  in  safety  in  a  region 
"noted  for  malarial  fevers,"  and  where 
the  residents  were  suffering  from  such 
fevers,  and  "the  only  precaution  taken 
by  his  party  was  to  carry  along  and 
drink  only  cistern  water  caught  in  the 
winter." 

The  Philadelphia  Item,  of  a  late  date, 
evidently  agreeing  to  the  assertion  and 
demonstration  such  as  I  have  attempted 
to  convey  in  my  article  of  last  April, 
that  so-called  malarial  poisons  or  germs 
are  water-borne  and  not  atmospheric, 
says : 

"In  Georgia  men  worked  in  a  verita- 
ble hot-bed  of  miasma,  where  they 
breathed  nothing  but  an  air  believed  to 
be  saturated  with  malarial  poisons,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  confined  them- 
selves to  drinking  water  that  had  come 
from  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Forida 
men  were  at  work  turning  up  a  vegeta- 
ble ooze  that  lay  and  baked  in  the  sun, 
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and  they  also  drank  water  from  artesian 
wells  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  deep — 
and  in  neither  place  was  there  any 
symptom  of  malarial  lever." 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Norbury,  of  Jackson- 
ville, 111.,  writes  to  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Record  and  recites  the  experience  of 
forty  Swedes  in  the  construction  of 
Kampsville  lock  in  the  Illinois  river  im- 
provement. Dr.  Norbury  said  ''the  land 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  lock  site 
was  known  as  bottom  land,  always  over- 
flowed at  high-water  season,  and  was 
poorly  drained.  Water  stood  in  bogs 
on  this  land  until  the  sun  evaporated  it. 
Drive  wells  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep 
were  put  down  in  this  land  to  furnish 
drinking  water  for  the  Swedes,  all  of 
whom  were  exceptionably  robust  and 
well  nourished  when  they  went  to  work. 
Within  ten  days  one  of  them  was  pros- 
trated with  malaria,  and  before  two 
weeks  had  elapsed  ten  more  had  suc- 
cumbed. One  died  and  two  were  seri- 
ously ill.  At  the  end  of  a  month  but 
three  were  able  to  continue  work. 
With  such  striking  proofs  as  these 
that  malaria  is  a  water-borne  disease, 
it  seems  singular  that  people  should 
still  continue  to  urge  that  fever  and 
ague  reaches  the  system  through  the 
lungs  only,  rather  than  through  the 
stomach." 

These  facts  are  so  striking  that  I  have 
grouped  them  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  the  Southern 
States,  many  of  whose  correspondents 
seem  to  cling  to  the  fallacy  that  it  is  the 
swamp  air  and  not  the  swamp  well  water 
of  the  South  that  makes  certain  regions 
the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  unhealthy. 

I  do  not  marvel  that  this  miserable 
malarial  superstition  continues  to  pre- 
vail among  the  masses,  because  it  has 
been  indoctrinated  by  a  majority  of  the 
medical  fraternity  for  many  years,  and 
only  too  many  physicians  still  cling  to 
this  tradition,  in  spite  of  facts  and  object 
lessons  that  would  convince  even  a 
doubting  Thomas. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  the  late  Dr.  James  Marion 
Sims,  who,  in  some  respects,  especially 
in  the  surgical  treatment  of  women,  was 
the  greatest  physician  the  world  has  yet 
produced.     And    yet    Dr.    Sims,    I   am 


bound  to  infer,  died  believing  that  there 
was  some  poisonous  atmospheric  exha- 
lation in  the  swamp  and  other  regions 
of  the  South  that  came  near  repeatedly 
putting  an  end  to  his  own  valuable  life 
and  that  scourged  the  people  who  dwell 
in  those  sections.  It  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  him  that  the  water,  the  surface 
water,  of  the  wells  used  in  those  locali- 
ties caused  the  whole  mischief.  His 
account  of  the  miseries  and  mortality  of 
the  inhabitants  is  heart-rending  and  only 
matched  by  the  ignorant  and  sometimes 
brutal  medical  treatment  they  were  sub- 
jected to.  I  am  satisfied  from  his  nar- 
rative that  what  the  polluted  well  water 
did  not  accomplish,  in  the  way  of  death 
and  disease,  the  hallucinated  and  mis- 
guided physicians  of  that  day  consum- 
mated. Had  Dr.  Sims  and  the  doctors 
of  his  time  suspected  that  it  was  the 
water  and  not  the  air  which  ravaged  the 
people,  and  had  they  advised  the  boil- 
ing of  contaminated  water  or  a  procure- 
ment of  pure  supplies,  another  and 
a  brighter  record  would  have  been  made. 
As  it  is,  while  the  readers  of  Dr.  Sims' 
life  story  will  be  charmed  and  intoxicated 
with  his  brilliant  and  beneficent  individ- 
ualit)',  they  are  also  apt  to  turn  with 
horror  from  even  the  thought  of  settle- 
ment in  certain  localities  of  the  South, 
regions  whose  very  fecund  productions, 
rivalling  the  Nile  valley  in  prodigal 
abundance,  were  or  are  supposed  to 
originate  atmospherically  pestilence  and 
death. 

Thank  God  we  are  beginning  to 
know  better,  and  I  am  particularly 
grateful  that  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  medical  fraternity  are  reversing 
their  themes  and  traditions.  The  facts 
are  too  strong  for  them.  The  conver- 
sion of  notorious  pest-holes  to  sanitation 
of  the  highest  character  by  introduction 
and  use  of  artesian  water,  in  several 
Southern  States,  has  redeemed  God's 
air  from  pseudo-scientific  reprobation 
and  fastened  the  guilt  upon  man's 
ignorance,  neglect  and  blindness.  When 
this  theory  or  rather  fact  of  malaqua 
instead  of  malaria  shall  have  been,  as 
it  must  eventually  be,  a  universally 
accepted  axiom,  the  South  will  become, 
even  in  her  so-called  swamp  or  alluvial 
regions,    the    most   salubrious   spot    on 
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earth,  and  localities  once  shunned  or 
desperately  or  timorously  inhabited  will 
be  the  most  inviting  and  desirable,  as 
they  are  the  richest  in  agricultural  pro- 
duct. It  would  tax  even  a  statistician  of 
the  eminence  of  the  editor  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Record  to  compute  the  vast 
injury  in  dollars  that  the  South  has  suf- 
ered  from  the  brand  put  upon  her  by  men 
who  seriously  taught  the  world  to  credit 
the  malaria  superstition.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  condemn  these  people,  many  of 
whom  were  shining  lights  of  medical 
science  or  empiricism,  because  they 
were  erroneously  instructed  and  "knew 
not  what  they  did."  But  with  the  lights 
before  them  now  I  do  not  see  how  any 
intelligent  physician  can  go  astray.  It 
is  true  that  the  use  of  quinine  has 
lessened  the  deadliness  of  zymotic 
disease,  but  only  to  a  degree,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  displace  the  frequent 
use  of  quinine  by  reforming  the  neces- 
sity for  its  application. 

Of  course,  cistern  water  is  preferable 
to  surface  well  water,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  supply  often  perco- 
lates from  rotten  or  contaminated  roofs 
and  clogged  or  suspicious  gutters.  The 
cisterns  are  not  always  carefully  guarded 
against   the    intrusion   of  rats  or  other 


vermin.  They  are  often  placed  so  as  to- 
receive  the  noxious  effluvia  of  sinks.  I 
was  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  some  years 
ago,  when  typhoid  fever  prevailed,  and 
a  physician  there  agreed  with  me  that 
the  cistern  water  supply  had  become 
infected  from  some  of  these  peculiar 
environments.  Still,  as  a  naked  prop- 
osition, as  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Sanders, 
a  proper  cistern  supply  of  water  is 
incalculably  better  than  that  from  sur- 
face wells.  If  I  had  a  cistern  I  would 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  boiling 
the  water. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  artesian  water 
of  undoubted  purity  is  unspeakably  the 
best,  where  it  can  be  procured.  I  am 
convinced  that  where  such  a  supply  is 
unobtainable  and  recourse  must  be  had 
to  wells,  boiling  and  filtering  the  water 
will  prevent  disease.  In  any  event,  let 
the  people  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
air  but  the  water  which  is  their  con- 
structive or  possible  adversary,  and  be 
guided  accordingly.  I  might  warn 
them  analogously  about  milk  and  ice, 
but  forbear.  I  am  content  to  have  done 
something,  in  my  humble  but  zealous 
way,  to  exorcise  the  malarial  demon 
and  remove  an  ancient  stigma  from  parts, 
of  our  beloved  South. 
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II.— OLD    CHARLESTON. 


■By  Arnot  Chester. 


Charleston  was  just — Charleston!  That 
is  about  the  best  description  of  it  I  can 
give.  Somewhere  on  the  face  of  this 
round  earth  its  counterpart  might  have 
existed,  but  in  my  own  circumscribed 
wanderings  I  have  never  found  it. 

In  a  vague  general  way  it  might  be 
said  to  resemble  the  old-world  conti- 
nental towns  with  its  narrow  cobble- 
paved  streets  and  its  shabby  weather- 
stained  buildings.  It  certainly  resembled 
a  'dream  city'  from  which  the  tide  of 
waking  life  had  ebbed  away,  leaving  it 
stranded  on  the  shores  of  time. 

Charleston  was  ugly,  unmistakably, 
undeniably  ugly,  yet  with  a  quaint  sort 
of  ugliness  that  gave  it  a  charm  pecul- 
iarly its  own.  It  was  never  regularly 
planned  and  laid  out  like  other  cities — 
like  "Topsy"  it  "growed,"  and  also  like 
Topsy  it  "growed"  crooked  in  more 
ways  than  one  ! 

Two  long  streets  ran  the  entire  length 
of  the  city  from  north  to  south,  extend- 
ing over  beyond  the  city  limits  to  the 
north  where  they  united  at  what  was 
known  as  "the  forks  of  the  road."  Two 
other  longitudinal  streets  less  ambitious 
than  their  fellows  contented  themselves 
with  running  the  length  of  the  town. 
These  four  streets  were  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  about  half  a  dozen 
others  which  ran  entirely  across  the 
city  from  east  to  west.  But  here  truth 
compels  me  to  say  all  appearance  of 
regularity  ceased.  North,  south,  east 
and  west  ran  streets  more  or  less  short, 
and  more  or  less  crooked.  This  was 
the  reason,  perhaps,  why  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  numbering  of  houses, 
the  name  of  the  street  in  which  one 
resided  being  usually  sufficient  guide  to 
one's  locality. 

Unlike  most  cities,  Charleston  had  no 


fashionable  or  unfashionable  quarter. 
Situations  on  the  south  water  front,  ' '  The 
Battery,"  were  regarded  by  many  as 
the  choicest ;  but  others  held  that  the 
farther  up  town  one  went  the  purer  and 
healthier  was  the  air.  This  diversity  of 
opinion  produced  two  results — it  scat- 
tered fine  houses  all  over  the  town ; 
they  were  to  be  found  in  likely  and 
unlikely  places,  and  it  prevented  the 
handsome  uniformity  of  any  particular 
quarter.  There  was  no  street  too  bad 
to  have  one  or  two  nice  houses  in  it, 
and  there  was  no  street  too  good  not  to 
have  what  Charlestonians  called  "negro 
shanties,"  (small,  shabby  houses  occu- 
pied by  negroes,)  thrust  in  among  the 
finest  residences.  The  architecture  of 
Charleston  was  "a  law  unto  itself."  With 
regard  to  the  building  material  used,  it 
differed  at  different  stages  of  the  city's 
growth.  The  old  colonial  buildings 
were  mostly  built  of  brick ;  also,  with  a 
European  valuation  of  space,  many  of 
these  oldest  houses  were  jammed  to- 
gether into  compact  blocks.  Then  came 
a  gradual  recognition  of  differences  in 
climate  and  local  conditions,  and  brick 
gave  place  to  wood  in  the  construction 
of  private  dwellings.  The  churches  and 
public  buildings  were,  however,  all  of 
brick,  many  of  them  being  rough-cast 
to  represent  stone.  Then,  too,  the  value 
of  air  and  sunshine  began  to  be  appre- 
ciated, and  the  houses  were  placed  far 
apart. 

To  this  period  belong  most  of  the 
fine  residences  of  the  city — houses  gen- 
erally of  wood,  though  sometimes  of 
brick,  but  always  spacious,  with  large, 
high-ceilinged,  many-windowed  rooms, 
wide  "entries,"  broad  piazzas,  and 
grounds  many  of  them  almost  a  square 
in  extent. 
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What  might  be  called  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  building  in  those  days  were  : 
"Let  the  house  front  south,  if  possible  ; 
give  it  plenty  of  windows  and  a  broad 
piazza  as  long  as  itself."  Indeed,  what 
its  "court"  was  to  an  Eastern  dwelling, 
its  "piazza,"  was  to  a  Charleston  house. 
Now,  all  this  is  changed.  But  "that  is 
another  story,"  as  Rudyard  Kipling 
would  say. 

After  this  modern  epoch,  as  we  may 
term  it,  came  another  change.  Several 
disastrous  conflagrations  having  oc- 
curred, it  was  decreed  by  the  city 
fathers  that  only  brick  buildings  should 
be  erected  within  certain  limits,  and  this 
restriction  continued  in  force  up  to  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  of  December, 
1 86 1.  Then  came  into  existence  innu- 
merable small  brick  houses,  eminently 
respectable,  but  of  an  entirely  different 
grade  from  the  first  set.  Of  whatever 
material  the  house  was  built,  however, 
and  whether  it  was  large  or  small,  it 
generally  stood  with  the  gable  end  to 
the  street,  thus  securing  to  the  inhabi- 
tants the  greatest  amount  of  privacy. 

The  same  desire  to  be  out  of  reach 
of  the  public  eye  when  at  home  was 
also  indicated  by  the  high  brick  walls  or 
wooden  fences  that  surrounded  the  gar- 
dens. And  such  gardens  !  No  descrip- 
tion of  Charleston,  past  or  present, 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention 
of  them.  At  every  season  of  the  year 
flowers  of  some  kind  are  in  bloom ! 
In  summer,  perhaps,  the  commonest 
flower  is  the  oleander,  pink  and  white  ; 
the  scarlet  geranium  cannot  be  men- 
tioned as  a  "summer  flower,"  because  it 
is  in  bloom  the  whole  year  through. 
In  autumn,  besides  the  flowers  common 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  the 
opoponax,  which  has  been  called  par 
excellence  "the  Charleston  flower."  It 
is  a  species  of  acacia  and  exhales  a 
delightful,  spicy  odor  from  its  queer 
little  balls  of  orange-colored  fluff,  which 
are  attached  to  the  branches  of  the  tree 
by  slender  stems  that  look  more  like 
stiff  green  hairs  than  anything  else. 
The  opoponax  blooms  profusely  from 
early  autumn  until  nipped  by  the  frost. 
In  winter  sweet  olive,  violets  and  camel- 
ias  perfume  and  adorn,  and  in  spring 
there  are  roses,  roses,  everywhere  roses  ! 


Trellises,  arbors,  balconies  are  garlanded 
with  climbing  roses,  red,  white  and 
golden,  and  the  gardens  are  all  ablaze 
with  bloom.  The  air  is  laden  with  their 
fragrance,  and  the  whole  city  looks  like 
one  immense  rose-garden.  Ir  is  at  this 
season  that  the  annual  "Floral  Fair"  is 
held,  which  is  always  a  sight  worth 
seeing.  This  is  a  digression,  however. 
To  return  to  "old"  Charleston.  In  "old 
Charleston"  the  modern  abomination  of 
wooden  doorsteps  was  almost  unknown. 
Even  the  small  wooden  houses  of  that 
date  had  a  granite  step  or  two  before 
their  door,  while  the  large  residences 
which  were  generally  built  with  a  ground 
floor  beneath  were  approached  by  high 
flights  of  handsome  granite  or  marble 
steps.  This  feature,  as  every  obseVvant 
person  knows,  necessarily  imparted  an 
air  of  respectability  to  the  buildings. 

I  spoke  a  while  ago  of  cobble-paved 
streets,  but  the  truth  is,  comparatively 
few  of  the  streets  were  paved  at  all.  In 
wet  weather  they  were  muddy,  in  dry 
weather  almost  ankle  deep  in  sand,  but 
as  every  one  in  those  days  kept  a 
vehicle  of  some  kind  it  did  not  much 
matter. 

Yes,  "everybody  kept  a  carriage" — 
not  always  a  handsome  one,  be  it  under- 
stood. Indeed  in  the  majority  of  cases 
no  attempt  whatever  was  made  at  "style," 
but  such  as  it  was,  the  carriage  was  a 
great  comfort  to  its  owner,  and  was  in 
fact  regarded  as  a  necessity. 

Most  people  drove  two  horses,  which 
was  then  supposed  to  necessitate  having 
a  footman  in  attendance.  Livery  was 
not  unknown,  but  most  of  the  gentle 
folk  preferred  to  have  their  servants 
well  dressed  in  plain  clothes. 

The  mention  of  servants  naturally 
suggests  the  subject  of  domestic  ar- 
rangements generally.  The  outside 
world  is  only  beginning  to  grasp  the 
principle  that  regulated  Southern  do- 
mestic economy.  We  hear  much  of 
"specialists"  nowadays  at  the  South ; 
each  servant  was  a  "specialist"  in  his  or 
her  own  way.  Consequently,  though  it 
required  a  large  number  of  servants  to 
conduct  an  establishment,  "housework" 
in  those  days  almost  deserved  a  place 
among  the  fine  arts.  From  eight  to 
twelve     "satellites"      usually     revolved 
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around  the  family  "sun."  There  was,  of 
course,  the  butler,  with  his  one  or  two 
subordinates,  the  cook,  the  coachman 
and  the  gardener.  And  of  woman  ser- 
vants, nurses,  chambermaids,  (generally 
two  of  each,)  seamstress  and  washer- 
woman, constituted  the  working  corps 
of  each  family. 

Under  such  conditions  a  Southern 
household  knew  nothing  of  that  terrible 
bugbear,  a  domestic  hiatus.  If  one  ser- 
vant fell  sick,  another  was  always  at 
hand  to  step  forward  and  fill  the  place. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  extol  the  comfort  of 
the  present  day  at  the  expense  of  the 
past.  This  has  always  struck  me  as  a 
fallacy.  Of  course,  to  us  under  our 
conditions,  the  life  of  those  days  would 
be  impossible,  but  I  nm  persuaded  that 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  enjoyed 
quite  as  much  material  comfort  as  we 
do,  our  boasted  "modern  appliances" 
being  in  many  cases  simply  expedients 
for  preserving  that  comfort,  now  threat- 
ened by  existing  conditions.  What 
practical  difference  did  it  make  to  a 
family,  all  of  whose  daily  wants  were 
kept  supplied,  that  its  groceries,  market- 
ing, ice  and  every  other  necessary  had 
been  brought  to  the  house  by  its  own 
servants,  instead  of  having  been  deliv- 
ered at  the  door  ? 

To  return  from  this  digression,  how- 
ever. In  common  with  all  Southern 
cities,  Charleston  had  its  "Curfew  bell," 
which  rang  at  nine  o'clock  in  winter 
and  ten  o'clock  in  summer.  But  besides 
this,  it  had  another  bell  signal  not  so 
easy  to  explain,  which  sounded  just  two 
hours  before  the  other.  This  "first 
bell  ring,"  as  it  was  called,  fixed  the  tea 
hour  of  the  citizens,  and  was  a  great 
domestic  convenience  generally,  but  this 
could  certainly  not  have  been  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
and  what  that  purpose  was  I  have  never 
heard  explained.  After  the  last  bell 
rang,  a  drum  sounded,  at  whose  call  the 
armed  guard  turned  out  to  patrol  the 
town  till  morning.  Negroes  were  not 
allowed  in  the  streets  after  drum-beat 
unless  provided  with  a  pass  signed  by 
some  responsible  white  person.  While, 
however,  all  reasonable  precautions 
were  taken,  the  possible  danger  of 
insurrection    never    presented    itself   as 


an  appreciable  factor  in  the  equation 
of  Southern  life.  Many  households 
were  composed  exclusively  of  women, 
who  felt  themselves  perfectly  secure, 
though  for  convenience  sake  the  "back- 
door key"  was  always  carried  oft"  at 
night  by  the  butler,  while  on  planta- 
tions the  planter  and  the  overseer  were 
frequently  the  only  white  men  among 
two  or  three  hundred  negroes.  I  remem- 
ber as  a  child  the  (to  me  perfectly  inex- 
plicable) terror  of  a  Northern  guest  one 
evening  when  the  particularly  noisy 
escape  of  steam  from  a  passing  boat  on 
the  river  was  mistaken  for  some  signal 
of  insurrection.  I  had  never  heard  such 
a  possibility  suggested. 

Speaking  of  bells  naturally  reminds 
one  of  the  bells  of  which  Charleston  is 
so  justly  proud — the  chime  of  old  St. 
Michael's,  without  doubt  one  of  the 
finest,  sweetest  chimes  in  America. 
These  bells  have  passed  through  war, 
cyclone  and  earthquake  and  still  "make 
music  on  the  air"  with  their  silvery 
tongues. 

Of  churches  Charleston  has  always  had 
her  full  share,  all  religious  bodies  being 
more  or  less  well  represented.  One  of 
these,  St.  Michael's,  dates  back  to  colonial 
times,  as  do  also  several  of  the  public 
buildings — the  courthouse,  the  city  hall, 
the  postoffice  and  others.  These,  with- 
out being  handsome  buildings,  have  an 
air  of  staid,  substantial  dignity  about 
them  that  is  very  attractive. 

With  regard  to  climate,  for  seven 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  from  October 
to  May,  the  climate  of  Charleston  is 
simply  charming,  except  for  persons 
injuriously  affected  by  a  humid  atmos- 
phere. May  is  frequently  a  very  pleasant 
month,  and  in  June  and  September  a 
"cool  change"  can  always  be  counted 
on.  But  a  Charleston  summer  neces- 
sarily means  six  weeks  of  unbroken 
heat,  when  the  mercury  ranges  from 
900  to  960  during  the  day.  This  heated 
term  sometimes  begins  on  the  first  of 
July  and  continues  until  the  middle  of 
August,  at  others  it  runs  from  the  middle 
of  July  to  the  first  of  September.  But 
come  it  must,  sometime  in  the  course  of 
each  season. 

Of  that  other  drawback  to  the  com- 
fort   of    a    Charleston    summer — mos- 
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quitoes — it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
since  Charleston  claims  no  monopoly  of 
this  nuisance. 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "society,"  but  a  few  additional 
words  of  explanation  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  fact  is,  "classes"  are  almost 
as  distintly  marked  in  Charleston  as 
"castes"  are  in  India,  only  there  were  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  of  demarkation 
between  them,  it  being  possible  to  pass 
from  one  class  to  another. 

The  upper  class,  of  course,  was  com- 
posed of  the  planters  and  professional 
men.  These,  as  a  rule,  received  a 
classical  education  and  took  their 
degrees  either  at  some  foreign  university 
or  at  Yale  or  Harvard.  As  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  the  church  ranked  high 
in  the  list  of  honorable  callings,  and  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  were  also 
held  in  high  repute.  The  law  of  the 
State,  by  which  a  judge  held  office  for 
life,  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence 
over  both  bench  and  bar.  To  the  latter 
it  offered  a  powerful  incentive  for  exer- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  title  of  "judge" 
really  conferred  high  honor  upon  its 
possessor,  while  from  the  former  the  life 
revenue  removed  all  temptation  to  pros- 
titute   their  office    and    pander   to    the 


will    of    the    people    for    electioneering 
purposes. 

Next  to  this  class  came  the  "factors." 
In  a  business  point  of  view  the  factor 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  func- 
tions of  banker  and  commission  mer- 
chant. He  sold  the  planter's  crop, 
invested  his  money,  made  him  advances 
when  necessary  and  took  charge  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs  generally.  Socially,  he 
was  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  mercantile  class  and  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy. He  was  not  exactly  "the  rose," 
it  is  true,  ("I  am  not  the  rose,"  says  the 
Persian  song,  "but  I  have  dwelt  beside 
it!")  but  he  "dwelt"  very  close  "beside 
it,"  indeed,  and  was  in  many  instances 
a  true  "blood  relation."  Well,  the 
"factors"  and  the  "planters"  of  the  old 
days  have  passed  away  together  !  Let 
them  rest  in  peace !  I  might  go  on 
indefinitely  sketching  local  peculiarities, 
but  the  patience  of  even  the  most  indul- 
gent readers  has  its  limits,  which  I  fear 
I  have  already  transgressed.  With  the 
hope,  therefore,  that  should  any  of  them 
ever  visit  Charleston  they  may  be  able 
to  verify  for  themselves,  at  least  in  some 
respects,  the  truthfulness  of  my  limning, 
I  bring  my  "Pen-Pictures"  to  a  close. 
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[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  fourteenth  instalment  in  the  series. 
These  communications  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  Northern  people  who  desire  to  know  more  about  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  what  is  being  accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  These  letters  were  written  for  the  most  part  by  practical 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these  settlers, 
•as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


Southwest  Louisiana. 

D.  L.  McPherson,  Abbeville,  La. — 
Longfellow  had  a  vision  instead  of  a 
dream,  when  he  closed  his  eyes  and  saw, 
as  it  were,  the  lovely  land  of  Southwest 
Louisiana.  He  very  beautifully  de- 
scribes it  as  being  the  land  of  "Evange- 
line" of  old,  the  land  where  the  beauti- 
ful Acadian  came  to  seek  her  lost  lover. 
I  cannot  say  just  how  much  of  this 
story  of  Longfellow's  is  true,  but  this  I 
can  say,  that  Southwest  Louisiana  is  the 
haven  of  the  South  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  a  climate  here  that  is 
equalled  by  few  places  in  the  Union; 
we  are  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Gull 
of  Mexico  and  consequently  get  a 
pleasant  gulf  breeze  all  the  time.  The 
heat  in  summer  is  never  oppressive,  the 
thermometer  rarely  ever  registering  over 
90°.  Our  winters  are  never  disagreeable. 
It  is  far  more  pleasant  here,  where  you 
can  gather  a  vegetable  dinner  any  day 
during  the  year,  than  it  is  North  where 
you  are  forced  by  the  piercing  winds  to 
sit  by  a  well-prepared  fire  nearly  half 
your  time.  I  speak  from  experience, 
and  speak  facts. 

As  to  soil  the  surface  is  a  rich  clay 
loam  of  a  black  color,  from  a  depth  of 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  ;  underneath  is  a 
stratum  of  light  clay  gradually  changing 
to  yellow.  We  have  prairie  and  timber 
lands,  both  equally  fertile  and  need  little 
or  no  fertilizing. 

Sugar  cane,  rice,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco, 
sorghum,  grass,  sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes,   etc.,    grow    almost   to   perfection. 


Sugar  cane  is  the  leading  crop,  and  will 
yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons 
per  acre  when  well  cultivated.  This 
cane  is  worth  on  the  market  from  $3.50 
to  $4.50  per  ton  making  a  gross  total  of 
$87.50  to  $135  per  acre.  The  expense 
of  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
is  estimated  at  $40  to  $60  per  acre  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  or  say  $13  to  $20 
a  year.  Cane  has  to  be  planted  only 
every  three  years  as  it  comes  from  the 
root  for  two  years  after  planting.  The 
reader  can  very  easily  figure  up  the  net 
gains  from  the  above  figures. 

Rice  is  the  next  best  paying  crop, 
and  will  net  the  producer  from  $25  to  $35 
per  acre.  It  is  very  easily  planted  and 
harvested.  Then  comes  corn  which 
yields  bountifully,  but  is  worth  but  little 
on  the  market.  Corn  sells  for  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel.  The  potato  is 
a  paying  crop,  but  there  is  not  much 
attention  given  to  it.  Potatoes  yield 
from  one  to  two  hundred  barrels  per 
acre,  and  sell  for  $1  per  barrel. 

The  fruits  that  succeed  here  are  the 
orange,  peach,  pear,  plum,  fig  and 
grape.  The  orange  is  being  raised 
successfully  and  the  prospects  are  that 
this  country  will  become  a  great  orange 
producing  section.  Other  fruits  men- 
tioned grow  well,  but  there  is  but  little 
chance  to  market  them.  Berries  and 
nuts  grow  promiscuously. 

The  prairie  lands  are  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  than  on  the  rivers.  Prices 
range  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre  according 
to  location.     In  the  last  few  years  lands 
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have  increased  in  value,  owing-  to  the 
influx  of  Northern  and  Western  people. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  country  for 
raising  fine  stock,  but  few  people  have 
given  the  matter  any  attention.  There 
are  numbers  of  the  native  stock  here, 
and  the  grass  is  so  plentiful  that  they 
need  but  little  feeding. 

There  is  but  little  attention  given  to 
dairying,  though  it  could  be  made  to 
pay  well. 

Timber  is  plentiful  on  the  rivers  for 
building  purposes,  fencing  and  fuel. 
Lumber  ranges  from  $10  to  $20  per 
thousand,  according  to  quality  and 
quantity.  The  barbed  wire  has  revolu- 
tionized the  old  system  of  fencing. 

Fish  and  oysters  are  plentiful  along 
the  seacost,  in  the  bays  and  salt  water 
streams.  We  have  plenty  of  both  fresh 
and  salt  water  fish.  Game  is  plentiful. 
Deer,  bear,  geese,  brant,  ducks,  squirrels, 
partridges,  snipe,  wood-cocks,  curlews 
rove  and  feed  over  our  prairies  and 
sea-marshes. 

Stock  water  is  plentiful  on  the 
prairies.  Wells  and  cisterns,  both  very 
good,  supply  water  for  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  a  very  good  school  system 
here.  Schools  run  ten  months  in  the 
year,  presided  over  by  competent 
teachers.  Churches  are  plentiful  gen- 
erally and  well  organized.  A  healthier 
country  cannot  be  found.  The  climate 
is  said  to  be  especially  favorable  for  the 
relief  of  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
diseases.     We  have  no  malaria  here. 

A  Rich  Agricultural  Region. 

Aaron  Coffee,  McKinney,  Collin 
Co.,  Texas. — Thirty  years  ago  I  moved 
to  Collin  county,  Texas,  which  is  a  part 
of  what  is  known  as  the  black  belt.  In 
1844  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  great  speech 
on  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  said :  "That  part  of  Texas, 
known  as  North  Texas,  is  conceded  to. 
be  the  richest  large  body  of  land  in  the 
world  in  which  its  productions  will  be- 
come some  day  so  immense  as  to  astonish 
mankind."  It  has  been  tested  by  our 
experimental  sub-station  that  no  fertili- 
zers are  necessary,  but  immigration  is 
needed  and  a  more  general  and  scientific 
cultivation  of  the  soil  is  imperative  be- 
fore the  eulogy  of  the  great  American 


statesman  will  be  fully  realized.  The 
present  average  yield  of  cotton  in  Collin 
county  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  bale  per  acre,  and  my  own  experi- 
ence convinces  me  that  the  output  can 
be  increased  to  a  bale  per  acre  without 
any  additional  cost,  but  more  intelligent 
labor.  The  present  average  yield  of 
wheat,  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  bushels  per 
acre,  can  be  easily  made  thirty  bushels 
by  a  better,  deeper  and  more  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  a  greater 
care  in  selection  of  the  seed  sown. 
Corn,  that  most  valuable  American  pro- 
duct, with  the  present  yield  of  only 
thirty  to  forty  bushels,  by  a  more  pains- 
taking mode  of  culture  can  be  easily 
doubled  in  yield,  especially  in  favorable 
seasons.  In  1880,  on  a  trial  plat  of  six 
acres  of  corn  under  my  direction,  using 
an  intelligent  white  tenant  on  my  black 
waxey  farm  five  miles  east  of  McKinney, 
pursuing  a  better  plan  of  culture  than 
any  of  my  neighbors,  I  raised  eighty- 
eight  bushels  per  acre  of  the  very  finest 
quality  of  corn,  many  ears  having  over 
1300  grains,  and  being  entirely  too 
large  to  feed  to  cattle  in  the  cob.  It 
was  the  ordinary  white  corn,  not  the 
Tuxpan  (Mexican )  kind,  which,  although 
large,  is  entirely  too  hard  for  use ;  and 
while  I  am  loth  to  narrate  a  tale  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  incredulity  of  any- 
one, yet  like  "Bill  Arp"  I  will  venture 
to  give  it.  Some  few  years  previous  to 
1880  I  procured  some  corn  of  this  hard 
Mexican  variety,  planted  on  my  black, 
waxey  soil ;  it  grew  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
had  ears  fourteen  inches  long,  with 
enormous  size  cob,  grains  nearly  as 
hard  as  flint,  but  not  more  than  800 
grains  to  the  ear,  and  a  white  tenant 
reported  that  a  milk  cow  of  mine  in 
trying  to  masticate  a  ear  of  it  had 
broken  her  jaw  bone  and  would  die,  and 
she  did  die.  Anyway,  I  forever  afterwards 
abandoned  the  culture  of  it.  While 
fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  oats  per  acre 
may  be  put  down  as  the  general  aver- 
age, still  100  bushels  have  been  grown 
this  year  by  several  grain  raisers.  Six 
tons  of  millet  hay  have  been  harvested. 
Hogs  weighing  400  pounds  at  twelve 
months,  especially  of  the  Poland  China 
breed,  are  successfully  raised.  A  Mr. 
Barnes,  in  this  county,  had  a  hog  about 
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the  year  1879  to  weigh  800  pounds  at 
twenty  months  old.  A  Mr.  Wilmeth 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  luscious 
blackberries,  raspberries,  pears,  grapes, 
apples  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  can 
be  profitably  grown  on  our  black  waxey 
lands  with  proper  care  and  judgment. 
Collin  county  raises  as  fine  horses,  mules, 
and  lastly  but  not  least,  as  many  pretty 
women  as  can  be  found  in  the  famous 
blue  grass  regions  of  Kentucky.  The 
climate  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  The 
mean  temperature  is  720  to  730  during 
the  summer  and  about  530  in  winter — 
rarely  ever  below  200  above  zero. 

A  Wisconsin  Physician  in  Alabama. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  Citronelle,  Ala. — 
The  country  around  Citronelle,  presents 
an  undulating  surface,  well  drained  and 
covered  with  tall,  straight,  beautiful, 
yellow-pine  timber,  now  famous  for  its 
many  excellent  qualities.  The  light, 
porous  soil  requires  no  under  drainage, 
and  the  numerous  streams  rapidly  carry 
away  the  surplus  water. 

Rain  falls  mostly  in  showers  of  short 
duration,  followed  by  sunshine  or  light 
fleecy  clouds,  and  in  a  short  time  after  a 
rain  a  person  may  walk  dry-shod  for 
miles.  Under  such  favorable  conditions 
one  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  a 
healthy  country,  and  the  facts  agree  with 
the  supposition.  Until  the  grippe  struck 
this  part  of  the  country  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  people  were  remarkably 
free  from  sickness.  The  epidemic  named 
affected  a  good  many,  but,  withal,  was 
light  and  caused  no  deaths  within  a 
radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  climate  is  even  and  mild  both 
winter  and  summer.  People  work  in 
the  fields  in  the  hottest  days  and  sun- 
stroke is  never  known.  Frost  and  snow 
in  the  winter  are  welcome,  but  infre- 
quent visitors.  Many  people  come  here 
from  the  North  to  spend  the  winter  for 
pleasure  or  for  health,  and  the  latter  class 
are  generally  remarkably  benefited.  The 
ozone  of  this  region  is  plentiful  and 
very  invigorating,  and  especially  bene- 
ficial to  those  suffering  from  pulmonary 
complaints.  The  drinking  water,  which 
is  obtained  from  wells  and  numerous 
springs,  is  good  and  wholesome.  The 
soil  is  not  rich,  but  with  proper  fertilizing 


and  management  will  produce  the  very 
best  of  everything  in  the  line  of  grains, 
fruit  and  vegetables. 

There  is  good  society  here,  and  good 
schools  and  churches.  I  came  here  two 
and  one-half  years  ago  from  Wisconsin, 
on  account  of  my  health,  and  have 
never  since  regretted  the  change,  enjoy- 
ing better  health  and  a  far  more  agree- 
able climate. 

Cured  of  Consumption. 

J.  T.  Dupre,  Burnet,  Texas. — I  am 
originally  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  came  to  this  county  to  die  of  con- 
sumption, but  have  regained  my  health 
and  have  been  in  Texas  for  thirty-five 
years.  During  that  time  I  have  traveled 
over  most  of  the  State  on  horseback, 
thus  having  a  fine  chance  to  see  the 
country.  For  twenty  years  I  lived  in 
the  coast  country,  and  since  that  time 
I  have  lived  in  what  we  call  in  Texas 
the  mountainous  (although  they  are 
really  only  good  hills)  portion  of  the 
State. 

There  is  perhaps  no  State  in  the 
Union  that  offers  to  the  farmer  or  labor- 
ing man  of  industry  a  better  chance  for  a 
livelihood  than  Texas. 

We  have  in  this  State  such  a  variety 
of  country  that  a  man  must  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  wants  to  do  and  the 
amount  of  capital  he  has  to  invest.  If 
you  are  a  farmer  you  do  not  want  to  go 
to  parts  of  Western  Texas  unless  you 
can  have  irrigation,  and  if  you  have  the 
money  for  that  there  is  no  country  that 
will  give  you  better  results  for  your 
labor,  as  the  valleys  of  all  the  streams 
in  Western  Texas  are  very  productive. 
On  the  San  Saba  river  by  irrigation 
they  make  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  But  without 
irrigation  in  Central,  Northeastern  and 
Eastern  Texas  the  rainfall  is  sufficient 
to  make  good  crops  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  oats  and  grass  of  all  kinds. 

If  you  wish  to  make  stock  your  busi- 
ness, almost  any  county  in  Western 
Texas  offers  inducements  in  cheap  lands 
and  fine  grass.  If  you  wish  to  make 
cotton,  sugar  and  corn,  any  of  the  coast 
country  is  well  adopted  for  it  east  of  the 
Colorado  river.  If  you  want  to  com- 
bine  a   small   farm  with    a   few    cattle, 
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horses,  hogs,  etc.,  with  cotton,  wheat, 
oats,  sorghum  and  fine  stock  oi  any 
kind,  and  add  to  it  good  health  for  your 
family,  you  cannot  do  any  better  than 
Central,  or  the  mountain  portion  of 
Texas. 

Our  climate  is  all  that  can  be  desired, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold.  It  is 
never  so  hot  but  a  white  family  can  pick 
cotton  all  day,  nor  so  cold  in  the  winter 
but  what  you  can  do  any  work  that  you 
have  to  do. 

Our  laws  are  good,  allowing  200  acres 
of  land  free  from  execution,  and  good 
free  schools  from  four  to  six  months 
in  the  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  any 
family  of  industry,  with  money  to  buy 
supplies  for  a  year,  should  not  do  well 
and  enjoy  life.  We  have  no  blizzards  to 
face,  and  can  work  every  day  in  the 
year. 

Society  will  compare  with  that  of  any 
State,  and  you  need  not  think,  like 
people  I  have  seen  in  the  North,  that 
every  man  is  a  walking  arsenal,,  for  your 
life  is  as  safe  here  as  in  any  place,  for  in 
this  country  very  few  people  even  lock 
their  doors.  On  my  ranch  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  a  door  locked  in  ten 
years.  As  I  said  in  the  first  part  of  this 
letter,  and  let  me  impress  it  on  the 
reader's  mind,  whatever  occupation  you 
expect  to  follow,  select  the  portion  of  the 
State  that  is  adapted  to  it  and  save  time 
and  trouble. 

Land  in  this  part  of  Texas  (Burnet 
county)  can  be  bought :  wild  land  from 
$2.00  to  $5.00  per  acre ;  improved  lands 
from  $5.00  to  $25.00,  and  mostly  on 
long  time.  Lands  to  rent  can  always  be 
found  at  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  acre, 
or  one-third  of  the  corn  or  one-fourth 
cotton  raised  per  acre,  the  owner  fur- 
nishing house  and  firewood.  Horses 
and  mules  for  farm  use  can  be  bought 
from  $28.00  to  $60.00.  A  cow  and  calf 
from  $15.00  to  $20.00  per  head.  Agri- 
cultural tools  of  all  kinds  can  be  had  at 
all  the  towns. 

A  Fine  Mountain  County. 

W.  O.  W.  Paine,  Valley  Head,  Ala. 
— My  business  for  the  last  year  has 
carried  me  several  times  over  all  this 
(DeKalb)  county,  and  over  a  good  part 
of  Etowah  and  Cherokee. 


For  my  own  profit  and  information, 
I  have  made  it  a  point  to  consult  with 
farmers.  I  saw  last  year's  crop  gathered 
and  this  year's  planted  and  grown,  and 
may  be  able  to  give  some  facts  that  will 
prove  of  interest  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  secure  homes. 

I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  the 
plateaus  of  Lookout  and  Sand  moun- 
tains. Years  ago  these  mountains  were 
looked  upon  as  worthless,  except  for  the 
magnificent  range  for  cattle  and  hogs  ; 
then  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  mules 
and  sheep  and  droves  of  hogs,  were 
kept  there  by  the  valley  farmers.  Game 
and  fish  were  abundant,  and  there  were 
a  few  settlers,  widely  separated,  who 
made  their  living  by  hunting,  trapping, 
looking  after  cattle,  etc.,  rarely  ever 
cultivating  more  than  a  few  "patches." 

By  degrees  certain  sections  began  to 
be  settled  by  farmers,  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  soil  began  to  be  realized. 

I  recently  took  a  two-day's  trip 
through  this  country.  I  traveled  prob- 
ably thirty  miles  and  passed  on  the  road 
twelve  men  who  had  money  loaned,  and 
plenty  of  everything  about  them.  These 
men,  without  a  single  exception,  began 
poor,  bought  their  land  on  time,  most  of 
them,  and  have  made  what  they  have 
from  their  farms. 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  similiarlv 
situated,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
they  are  more  or  less  indebted  for  their 
prosperous  circumstances  to  the  "rail- 
road lands"  which  they  were  able  to 
buy  cheap  and  on  easy  terms,  enabling 
them  to  get  a  start  for  themselves. 

There  is  the  same  character  of  soil  on 
both  mountains,  loose  sandy.  The  land 
never  "bakes"  or  gets  too  hard  to 
plough,  and  even  in  the  bottoms  such  a 
thing  as  a  clod  of  any  size  is  unknown. 

For  those  who  wish  to  engage  in 
stock  raising  and  fruit  culture  in  connec- 
tion with  general  farming,  I  would 
recommend  Lookout  mountain.  The 
surface  there  is  much  more  broken  than 
on  Sand  mountain,  and  there  will  always 
be  large  areas  left  open.  These  rough 
lands  being  generally  on  creeks  afford 
the  best  range  for  both  cattle  and  hogs. 

Lookout  mountain  has  an  average 
width  of  ten  miles,  and  extends  rather 
northeast  and   southwest   for  a  distance 
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of  forty-five  miles,  where  I  know  the 
land.  There  are  nine  streams  of  conse- 
quence and  numerous  branches  running 
into  them. 

Sand  mountains  is  twenty-two  miles 
wide,  and  there  are  twelve  streams  with 
names  and  numerous  branches.  It  is 
certainly  the  prettiest  country  I  have 
ever  seen — smooth  and  level  and  the 
surface  free  from  rocks.  It  is  a  very 
poor  farmer  who  does  not  raise  more 
than  a-half  bale  of  cotton  and  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

J.  C.  Bray,  of  Sand  Mountain  post- 
office,  told  me  that  last  year  he  used 
guano  and  raised  one-half  and  two-thirds 
of  a  bale  per  acre,  but  on  all  he  culti- 
vated individually  he  used  compost 
made  from  his  stables  and  raised 
seven  bales  on  seven  acres  ;  no  guano 
at  all. 

Wheat  is  not  generally  raised  on  the 
mountains,  but  one  of  the  best  crops  I 
saw  this  year  was  on  Sand  mountain. 

It  is  also  universally  conceded  that 
this  mountain  land  stands  a  drought 
remarkably  well.  The  only  plausible 
reason  I  have  heard  is  the  one  advanced 
by  John  Mason,  a  northern  man  located 
near  here  on  Lookout  mountain.  He 
says  that  the  formation  of  the  bed-rock 
is  such  that  there  is  perpetual  under- 
drainage,  and  the  rock  being  compara- 
tively close  to  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
loose,  vegetation  growing  on  top  is  able, 
by  capillary  attraction,  to  draw  the  mois- 
ture up  through  the  loose  soil.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  only  after  all  the  water  in 
the  ground  is  exhausted  that  the  crops 
suffer. 

Everything  that  can  be  raised  in  a 
temperate  climate  does  well  on  these 
plateaus  ;  even  buckwheat  can  be  raised 
there  to  advantage. 

Fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  peas 
marketed  from  this  county  are  raised  on 
the  mountains,  and  they  are  the  life  of 
the  soil.  An  intelligent  man  bought  an 
old  farm  below  Lathamville.  It  had 
been  worn  out  by  improper  cultivation, 
and  was  considered  worthless.  He  ap- 
plied all  the  fertilizer  he  could  make  and 
used  peas  in  every  way  possible,  sowing 
them  in  his  corn  and  after  wheat  and 
oats,  and  turning  them  under,  and  to 
use  his  own  words,  he  now  has    "  the 


best  Texas  farm,  with  Sand  mountain 
air,  water,  timber  and  health." 

General  McCurdy,  on  Sand  mountain, 
opposite  Fort  Payne,  averages  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and 
uses  no  guano.  That,  of  course,  is 
extraordinary. 

The  mountain  roads  are  numerous 
and  splendid,  the  only  bad  places  being 
at  the  creeks,  and  these  creeks  are  being- 
bridged  by  the  county. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  forty 
acres  of  land  in  all  this  section  of  the 
country  from  which  one  would  have  to 
go  more  than  three  miles  to  reach  a 
church  or  school. 

There  are  numerous  water  mills,  and 
a  good  many  steam  mills.  "Grinding" 
is  handy,  and  lumber  can  be  had  at  the 
mills  for  fifty  or  sixty  cents  a  hundred 
feet. 

The  woods  are  usually  open,  and, 
therefore,  easily  cleared,  and  the  timber 
is  ample  for  all  purposes. 

Stock  water  is  abundant.  There  are 
a  good  many  springs,  and  good  wells  of 
freestone  can  be  had  anywhere  by 
digging  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
•  Generally  speaking,  the  winter  rains 
do  not  begin  before  December  15th,  and 
last  until  March,  with  a  good  deal  of 
bright  weather  in  January  or  February, 
and  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  rain  during 
the  fall  to  answer  all  purposes. 

A  man  on  Lookout  mountain  carried 
to  Fort  Payne  the  past  season  a  water- 
melon that  weighed  eighty  pounds  and 
sold  it  for  one  dollar  and  a-half,  and  a 
man  from  Sand  mountain  brought  a 
wagon  load  of  watermelons  to  Collins- 
ville  and  they  averaged  forty  pounds 
each,  and  were  raised  in  the  cotton  field. 

The  People  are  All  Kindness  to  Him. 

A.  Monagle,  Nameless  P.  O.,  Camp- 
bell county,  Va. — I  bought  a  farm  of 
289  acres  at  this  place,  which  had  not 
been  worked  for  a  year  except  by  col- 
ored people,  and  the  owner  had  not 
worked  it  for  over  ten  years.  I  did  not 
expect  to  do  much  for  a  year  or  two, 
but  I  have  made  a  good  corn  crop 
and  cut  off  and  sold  a  large  quantity  of 
bark  and  wood  and  done  much  better 
than  I  expected.  The  land  is  good,  if 
properly  worked,  and  with  a  good  and 
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near    market    for   everything    you    can 
raise. 

I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
exchange  I  have  made.  The  people  are 
all  kindness  to  me,  as  much  as  if  I  had 
been  raised  here,  instead  of  being  from 
Indiana,  and  it  is  false  about  Southern 
people  caring  any  more  than  Northern 
or  Western  people  whether  you  differ 
with  them  in  politics,  and  the  people 
that  have  shown  me  most  attention  have 
been  Democrats  and  Ex-Confederates. 
I  think  that  any  Northern  or  Western 
farmer  that  invests  here  can  do  as  well 
or  better  than  he  can  in  the  North  or 
West. 

Brazos  County,  Texas. 

S.  D.  A.  Duncan,  Bryan,  Texas. — 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  Texas  for 
thirty-five  years.  Have  been  engaged 
principally  in  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing and  know  the  State  like  a  book. 
Brazos  county,  of  which  I  write,  is 
located  150  miles  north  of  the  Gulf, 
and  lies  in  the  forks  of  the  Brazos  and 
Navasota  rivers,  the  former  being  its 
western  boundary  and  the  latter  its 
eastern  boundary.  A  number  of  small 
streams  are  tributary  to  these  rivers. 
The  county  is  about  equally  divided 
between  timber  and  prairie.  The  soil 
in  the  bottoms,  which  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  county,  is  red  loam  and 
is  very  productive.  Corn  and  cotton 
are  the  principal  products.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  do  well,  and  stock  is  raised 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  a  branch 
of  the  State  University,  is  located  in 
this  county,  five  miles  south  of  Bryan, 
the  county  seat,  on  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  railroad.  The  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  F6,  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  and  the  Hearne  &  Brazos 
Valley  railroads  run  through  the  county. 
We  have  good  schools,  good  people, 
and  cheap  lands.  There  are  800  farms 
in  the  county  and  about  1000  farm 
laborers  employed,  average  wages  paid 
being  $12.00  per  month.  We  raise 
about  40,000  bales  of  cotton  annually, 
and  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  beans,  peas 
and  sugar  cane  in  abundance.  Rate  of 
taxation  is  about  90  cents  on  $100. 

Improved  lands  are  worth  from  $6.00 


to    $25.00    per   acre,   and    unimproved 
lands  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  per  acre. 

Would  Not  Exchange  His  Home  for  Any 
Other  Part  of  the  Globe. 

W.  H.  Requey,  Cherryville,  N.  C— 
I  was  born  in  Westboro,  Albany  county, 
N.  Y.,  in  1840,  where  I  lived  until  1881, 
when  I  decided  to  try  my  fortune  in  the 
South. 

Accompanied  by  my  wife  I  came  to 
Cherryville,  Gaston  county,  a  small 
town  situated  on  the  Carolina  Central 
Railroad,  forty  miles  west  of  Charlotte. 
We  are  delighted  with  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  have  found  the  people 
kind,  hospitable  and  entirely  free  from 
any  prejudice  against  Northern  people, 
which  last  was  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tations. 

I  have  traveled  in  the  West,  but  I 
would  not  exchange  this  portion  of 
North  Carolina  for  any  other  part  of 
the  globe.  I  live  in  full  view  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  scenery  surpasses 
any  description  that  I  can  give.  The 
climate  is  delightful,  much  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  New 
York. 

Fruits  grow  in  abundance.  The  finest 
peaches  and  pears  I  ever  saw  were 
brought  to  this  market  and  produced 
from  this  county. 

The  soil  is  light  and  sandy  here, 
which  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  the  bright  wrapper  tobacco. 

We  have  a  cotton  mill  in  successful 
operation,  and  there  is  a  fine  opening  at 
this  point  for  different  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Living  is  cheap,  and  fuel  and  all 
kinds  of  country  produce  is  in  abun- 
dance. More  chickens  have  been  shipped 
from  this  market  than  from  any  other 
point  in  the  State. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  all 
that  I  feel,  or  do  justice  to  a  description 
of  our  sunny  Southern  home  and  the 
warm-hearted  friends  we  have  found 
here. 

Fruit  Growing  Around  Chattanooga. 

A.  S.  Corbly,  President  Chattanooga 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. — That  the  country  around 
Chattanooga  has  unusual  advantages  as 
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a  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  section, 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  matter  will 
deny.  The  gravely  ridges  east  of  the 
Mission  Ridge,  and  across  the  river  are 
especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
strawberry,  producing  a  firm,  highly- 
colored  and  most  luscious  fruit,  and 
these  lands  are  also  well  adapted  to  the 
other  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 

While  we  are  so  near  and  convenient 
to  the  best  markets  of  the  country,  we 
are  far  enough  south  to  get  our  stuff 
into  the  markets  of  the  North  before 
their  products  come  in,  and  at  such 
season  as  gives  us  the  best  prices. 

Our  location  as  a  railroad  centre,  being 
the  terminus  of  trunk  lines  leading  to 
all  the  best  markets  of  the  North,  gives 
us  exceptional  shipping  facilities.     Our 


berries  are  picked  one  day  and  served  up 
for  breakfast  the  next  morning  in  Cincin- 
ati.  Our  express  rates  are  very  reason- 
able. Most  of  our  vegetables  are  shipped 
to  Cincinnati  by  freight  in  ventilated  fruit 
cars  at  a  very  low  rate ;  in  fact,  as 
cheaply  as  growers  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
out  of  Cincinnati  can  get  their  products 
to  market.  I  have  tried  both  and  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

We  have  a  thoroughly  organized  fruit 
growers'  association,  operated  under  a 
charter  from  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
Our  membership  is  over  200,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  prominent  growers  in  this 
section.  We  still  have  room  and  will 
welcome  to  our  ranks  all  live,  energetic 
fruit  growers. 
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Truck  Farming  in  Florida. 

Eleven  years  ago  James  J.  Neylans, 
with  an  invalid  wife  and  seven  children, 
a  pair  of  mules  and  a  wagon,  moved  to 
Florida  and  settled  near  Tampa.  By 
hard  work  he  managed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  make  a  living  and  accumu- 
late some  money  by  growing  vegetables. 
Four  years  ago  he  and  his  sons  began 
a  general  trucking  business  on  forty  acres 
of  land,  and  the  success  they  have  had 
is  told  of  by  the  Jacksonville  Citizen  as 
follows  : 

Experience  has  taught  them  that  the 
unstinted  use  of  fertilizer  was  one  of  the 
elements  of  their  success.  They  are 
now  using  from  4000  to  6000  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  on 
one  acre  now  under  cultivation  they 
have  three  and  one-half  tons.  They 
mix  cotton- seed  meal,  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  use  this  as 
their  fertilizer. 

The  first  year  that  they  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  trucking  they  netted  about 
$2500  on  six  acres ;  the  second  year 
they  netted  about  $4000  on  eight  acres  ; 
the  third  year  they  planted  nine  acres  in 
Giant  Pascal  celery,  a  variety  that  prom- 
ised flattering  results,  but  being  unable 


to  bleach  it,  it  proved  a  Waterloo  for 
them.  Fortunately,  however,  they  had 
other  vegetables  that  netted  them  $3000. 
The  failure  of  the  celery  crop  made  this 
a  barren  year. 

The  varieties  of  vegetables  that  they 
raise  for  shipment  are  Irish  potatoes, 
celery  and  lettuce,  and  for  the  home 
market  cabbage,  beets,  spinach,  parsley, 
watercress,  carrots,  okra,  beans,  sweet 
peppers,  turnips  and  radishes.  Last  year 
the  family  sold'  about  $9000  worth  of 
vegetables  and  netted  about  $7500  from 
eight  acres  of  land.  A  few  instances  of 
their  success  last  season  are :  They  sold 
$2000  worth  of  miscellaneous  vegetables 
from  one  acre  ;  from  their  best  acre  of 
Irish  potatoes  they  obtained  400  bushels, 
which  netted  $750 ;  on  100  barrels  of 
these  they  netted  $5.50  a  barrel,  or  $2.10 
a  bushel ;  and  from  one- fifth  of  an  acre 
they  sold  $215  worth  of  sweet  Spanish 
peppers.  They  can  do  this  continuously, 
as  the  Cubans  use  the  peppers  largely, 
but  there  is  not  a  market  for  more  than 
twice  this  quantity.  The  yield  on  that 
one-fifth  acre  was  107^2  bushels.  Four 
years  ago  the  Neylans  raised  300  bushels 
of  beans,  Southern  prolific  variety,  on  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  received  $450 
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for  them.  These  instances  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  rich  reward  to  those 
who  make  trucking  a  study,  a  business 
and  a  pleasure. 

Out  of  a  hundred  yards  of  branch 
water,  three  feet  wide,  was  sold  last 
year  $175  worth  of  cress. 

Few  sweet  potatoes  are  grown.  The 
Neylans  are  planting  twelve  acres  in 
general  varieties,  and  expect  a  good 
season  this  year.  Asparagus  has  been 
a  failure  with  them. 

The  foregoing  figures  may  seem  to  be 
somewhat  fabulous,  and  doubts  have 
been  expressed  by  some  who  have  heard 
these  statements,  some  one  saying  that 
the  yield  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre, 
netting  $750,  could  be  taken  "with  a 
pinch  of  salt,"  and  the  statement  of 
$215  worth  of  peppers  being  sold  from 
one-fifth  of  an  acre  was  scoffed  at,  and 
inquiry  made  why  Mr.  Neylans  did  not 
plant  100  acres,  and  make  $100,000. 
Mr.  Neylans  says  that  his  books  will 
show  that  the  figures  given  are  correct. 

Two  years  ago  the  Neylans  built  a 
residence,  which  cost  $3000,  and  they 
say  that  they  would  not  sell  the  place 
for  any  reasonable  amount,  and  that  it 
pays  10  per  cent,  interest  on  $40,000 
continuously,  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
have  a  good  bank  account,  and  are  now 
enjoying  prosperity. 

Getting  Along  Well  in  Abbeville. 

The  Press  and  Banner,  of  Abbeville, 
S.  C,  says  :  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  cotton  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
for  fifty  years,  another  fact  remains,  and 
that  fact  is  that  our  people  are  in  better 
shape  to  meet  the  situation  than  they 
have   been  at  any  time  since  the  war. 


The  production  of  the  crop  has  cost 
comparatively  little.  Our  pastures  have 
been  remarkably  good  and  our  corn 
crop  is  the  most  abundant  that  we  have 
seen  since  the  war.  With  fat  cattle,  a 
reasonable  supply  of  pork  and  well- 
filled  cribs,  our  farmers  are  in  no  danger 
of  suffering  serious  loss  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  cotton.  They  can  have 
their  butter  and  milk,  and  their  hog  and 
hominy  can  be  raised  on  the  place. 
Living  at  home  they  can  make  the  cot- 
ton crop  a  money  crop  and  can  still  do 
fairly  well. 

Mr.  John  S.  Lupton,  of  Frederick 
county,  Va.,  has  sold  the  product  of  his 
apple  orchard,  of  twenty  acres,  to  Eng- 
lish buyers  for  $6000. 

The  books  of  the  Chattanooga  Fruit 
Growers'  Association,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  show  that  the  shipments  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  from  that  point  for  the 
season  of  1894  were  as  follows:  9700 
crates  (24  quarts  each)  strawberries, 
20,527  boxes  tomatoes,  2948  bushels 
beans,  1206  barrels  cantaloupes,  370 
bushels  squashes,  235  bushels-  egg 
plants,  300  bushels  onions,  123  bushels 
potatoes,  95  bushels  cucumbers,  and  13 
bushels  apples. 

Mr.  Richard  Dale,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Florida,  has  cut  this  year  six  crops 
of  hay  from  land  sown  in  Alfalfa  in 
October,  1893.  The  cuttings  were  made 
in  March,  April,  May,  July,  August  and 
September,  the  yield  at  each  cutting 
being  about  the  same,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  six  cuttings  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  five  and   a-half  tons  an 
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The  SOUTHERN  STATES  is  an  exponent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Real  Estate  Interests  and 
general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
of  accurate  and  comprehensive  information 
about  Southern  resources  and  progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


Diversified  Farming  in  the  South. 

The  room  for  diversified  farming  in  the 
South  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  state- 
ment prepared  for  a  meeting  of  planters 
at  Monroe,  La.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  that  section  is  well  adapted  to  gen- 
eral agriculture,  the  planters  have  given 
their  attention  so  entirely  to  sugar  and 
cotton  that  other  things  have  been 
neglected.  After  investigation,  in  order 
to  find  out  how  much  money  was  annually 
sent  out  of  Monroe  to  pay  for  what  might 
have  been  produced  at  home,  it  was  found 
that  the  amounts  were:  For  bacon  and 
general  packing-house  products,  $500,000  ; 
mules  and  horses,  $250,000 ;  corn,  oats 
and  hay,  $25,500  ;  cornmeal,  $70,000;  Irish 


and  miscellaneous,  $85,000,  or  a  total  of 
$1,215,000.  Here  is  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
$1,250,000  sent  from  one  small  town  to  the 
West  to  pay  for  agricultural  products,  all 
of  which  could  have  been  raised  and 
should  have  been  raised  in  the  county. 
What  is  true  of  this  county  has  to  a  large 
extent  been  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
South.  Southern  cotton,  sugar  and  rice 
planters  long  devoted  their  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
these  great  staples,  making  it  necessary 
to  bring  in  from  the  West  the  various 
agricultural  products  needed  in  every 
community.  It  has  been  estimated  at  a 
low  calculation  that  for  many  years  the 
South  sent  West  from  $100,000,000  to  $150-, 
000,000  a  year  to  pay  for  Western  agri- 
cultural products.  Fortunately  this  is  now 
changing  and  the  South  is  beginning  to 
live  at  home,  but  the  magnitude  of  these 
figures  shows  the  opportunity  in  the  South 
for  diversified  agricultural  products  for 
home  consumption. 

Western  and  Northern  farmers  need  have 
no  fear  in  settling  in  the  South  of  not 
being  able  to  find  a  profitable  market  for 
all  that  they  can  raise.  While  many  new 
settlers  are  turning  their  attention  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing,  the  opportunities 
in  the  South  for  general  farming  are  far 
greater  than  in  any  other  section. 

Condition  of  Southern  Farmers. 

The  Times-Democrat  of  New  Orleans  is 
offering  a  cash  prize  for  "the  best  essay  on 
'The  Present  Agricultural  Crisis  in  the 
South  and  How  It  Can  Best  Be  Met,'  " 
moved  thereto,  it  says,  by  a  desire  "to  as- 
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sist  the  Southern  farmers  in  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  agriculture,  due  to 
the  low  price  of  the  staple  products  of  this 
section." 

The  Times-Democrat  is  unfortunate  and 
behind  the  times  in  the  selection  of  a  topic 
for  its  prize  essay  scheme.  There  is  no 
"agricultural  crisis"  in  the  South,  and  the 
"condition  of  agriculture"  is  not  "de- 
pressed." In  restricted  localities  in  the 
South,  and  as  to  some  Southern  products, 
notably  cotton,  there  are  depression,  debt 
and  despondency;  but  this  is  not  true  of 
the  South  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  large  part 
of  it.  The  writer  of  this  has  within  recent 
months  been  in  different  parts  of  nearly 
every  Southern  State,  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
the  merchants  with  whom  they  deal  rail- 
road officials  and  business  men  generally, 
supported  by  his  own  observations,  the 
farmers  of  the  South  have  not  since  the 
war  been  before  in  as  good  condition  as 
they  are  now.  Wherever  they  have  not 
made  cotton  their  exclusive  crop,  they  are 
in  a  more  prosperous  and  promising  state 
than  the  farmers  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  and  are  more  nearly  out  of  debt 
and  are  living  better  than  for  a  generation 
past. 

There  is  an  agricultural  industry  in  the 
Times-Democrat's  own  State  that  is  paying 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  probably  more 
in  proportion  to  capital  invested  and  care 
involved  than  any  kind  of  manufacturing 
or  mercantile  business.  The  rice  plant- 
ers of  Southwest  Louisiana  are  not  expe- 
riencing any  depressed  condition  of  agri- 
culture. Farmers  who  went  into  that 
country  from  the  West  and  Northwest  a 
few  years  ago  without  money  enough  to 
pay  for  the  small  farms  they  bought,  are 
now  out  of  debt,  have  bought  and  paid  for 
more  land,  and  have  bought  and  paid  for 
first-class  equipment  of  machinery  and 
•  stock,  and  in  many  cases  have  money  to 
lend. 


On  a  recent  visit  to  that  section  the 
writer  failed  to  find  a  single  industrious 
and  thrifty  farmer  who  is  not  accumulating 
money.  He  has  in  mind  a  family  of  broth- 
ers that  settled  in  Acadia  parish  about  six 
years  ago  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
and  are  worth  now  over  $100,000.  They 
have  on  hand  now,  from  this  season's  har- 
vesting, 10,000  barrels  of  rice,  which  they 
say  has  cost  them  to  produce,  counting  all 
expenses  of  every  sort,  less  than  $10,000. 
This  grade  of  rice  is  selling  in  New  Orleans 
at  prices  that  net  the  shipper  $3  and  up- 
wards a  barrel.  This  is  not  much  of  an 
indication  of  an  "agricultural  crisis." 

In  the  fruit-growing  and  truck-farming 
sections  of  the  South,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  localities,  the  same  prosper- 
ous condition  exists,  and  in  sections  where 
corn,  hogs  and  other  staples  are  produced 
the  farmers,  though  they  may  not  be 
getting  rich,  are  making  a  good  living — 
which  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  any 
sort  of  business  in  these  times. 

Two   Important  Articles. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Hillyard,  of 
New  Orleans,  published  in  this  issue,  pre- 
sents some  suggestions  of  much  interest  to 
all  who  study  the  signs  of  the  times. 

A  careful  investigation  in  the  Northwest 
has  convinced  him  that  this  country  is 
about  to  undergo  a  revolution  that  means 
much  to  all  sections  ;  a  revolution  of  deep 
interest  to  the  capitalists  of  the  East  who 
have  hundreds  of  millions  invested  in  the 
Western  farm  loans,  and  of  equal  interest 
to  the  people  who  are  looking  to  the 
South  as  the  safest  field  of  investment. 

One  point  made  in  Mr.  Hillyard's  letter 
in  regard  to  the  present  low  cost  of  South- 
ern farm  lands,  the  reason  for  which  is  not 
generally  understood,  should  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  article  of  Mr.  De  Wolf 
in  this  issue  on  "Why  Are  Lands  in  the 
South  So  Cheap?"  The  extremely  inter- 
esting article  that  Mr.  De  Wolf  writes  in 
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answer  to  this  question  will  Rive  Northern 
and  Western  people  a  better  idea  than  they 
have  ever  had  as  to  why  they  can  now  se- 
cure good  farm  lands  in  the  South  at  ridicu- 
lously low  prices.  These  two  articles 
should  be  studied  together  by  every  busi- 
ness man  who  watches  the  trend  of  the 
country's  development  in  order  to  rightly 
direct  his  operations,  as  well  as  by  every 
Northern  and  Western  farmer. 

Immigrants  Wanted. 

The  class  of  people  who  will  hunt  homes 
in  the  South  next  winter  will  consist  of 
industrious,  intelligent  and  honest  men 
and  women,  who  will  come  with  a  desire 
to  better  their  condition.  They  are  a  de- 
sirable class,  and  are  helpful  to  any  sec- 
tion. Just  such  a  class  we  need  here  to 
cultivate  the  thousands  of  acres  of  idle 
lands  that  abound  in  this  parish,  and  to 
contribute  their  energies,  wealth  and  in- 
telligence to  the  upbuilding  of  churches, 
schools  and  society.  We  would  rejoice  to 
see  several  thousands  of  this  class  of  peo- 
ple come  and  settle  in  our  parish  next 
winter.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  see  them 
unless  exertions  are  systematically  made 
to  set  the  advantages  of  this  section  before 
these  people  and  inducements  held  out  to 
them.— The  Gazette,  Farmerville,  La. 

Quite  true.     And  the  most  effective  sort 


of  "exertion  systematically  made"  would 
be  a  generous  and  judicious  use  of  adver- 
tising space  in  the  Southern  States. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Northen,  ex-governor  of 
Georgia,  has  taken  up  the  immigration 
enterprise  that  he  several  months  ago 
arranged  to  enter  upon  when  his  term  of 
office  as  governor  should  expire 

Governor  Northen's  plans  are  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  and  through  his  efforts, 
in  which  he  will  have  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  railroads,  the  flow  of  immigration 
to  Georgia  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  accelerated. 

Mr.    W.    F.   Wolfe,   of  Friend,    Neb., 

writes  to  the  Southern  States  as  follows: 

"Through  the  kindness  of  the  editor  of 
the  Telegraph,  of  this  place,  I  have  been  a 
constant  reader  of  your  valuable  magazine 
for  the  last  six  months,  and  I  have  about 
concluded  to  cast  my  lot  with  the  people 
of  the  South.  I  have  lived  in  Nebraska 
since  1S69,  and  I  dislike  the  country  more 
and  more  every  winter.  Last  winter  I 
went  to  California  to  get  rid  of  the  cold. 
I  am  satisfied  that  your  magazine  will  lead 
a  great  many  people  of  this  State  to  go 
South." 


Immigration  Notes. 


Kentucky  Immigration  Convention. 

At  the  Immigration  Convention  that  met 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  24th,  delegates 
from  every  county  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky were  present  to  the  number  of  about 
300.  After  an  address  by  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Ballard,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  following  permanent  officers  of  the 
convention  were  selected  :  President, 
Ex-Governor  Buckner,  of  Hart  county ; 
vice-presidents:  P.  N.  Clarke,  of  Louis- 
ville; W.  J.  Stone,  Eddyville;  M.  D. 
Brown,  Hopkinsville ;  R.  A.  Burton, 
Lebanon ;  Harvey  Myers,  Covington ; 
Samuel  R.  Smith,  Frankfort ;  J.  Stone 
Walker,  Richmond  ;  Willis  L.  Ringo,  Ash- 
land ;  J.  C.  Hancock,  Stanton;  Dr.  A. 
Gatliff,  Williamsburg ;  secretary,  Col.  M. 
H.  Crump,  of  Bowling  Green. 

The  convention  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens 
from  all  parts  of  Kentucky,  in  convention 
assembled,  earnestly  urge  the  establish- 
ment by  the  State  of  Kentucky  upon  a 
broad  and  liberal  basis,  of  a  State  Bureau 
of  Information  and  Immigration,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  collecting,  publishing  and 
disseminating  information  concerning  the 
advantages  of  this  State,  and  using  all 
proper  means  to  induce  desirable  immi- 
grants to  come  and  settle  in  our  midst. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  appoint 
an  Executive  Committee  of  sixteen  citi- 
zens, one  from  each  Congressional  District, 
and  five  from  the  States  at  large,  five 
members  of  which  shall  be  a  quorum,  and 
which  shall  have  power  to  call  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  this  convention  and  raise  means 
to  further  the  object  of  these  resolutions 
and  to  formulate  plans  for  carrying  them 
out. 

A  "Bureau  of  Immigration"  was  created 
with  Col.  J.  Stoddard  Johnson  as  chair- 
man. The  purpose  of  the  bureau  will  be 
to  organize  subordinate  immigration  socie- 
ties  in   all   the  counties  of  the  State,    to 


distribute  printed  matter  and  through  other 
channels  disseminate  information  about  the 
advantages  of  the  State,  and  to  maintain  an 
office  in  Louisville,  where  lists  of  lands  for 
sale  will  be  kept  and  any  specific  informa- 
tion may  be  had  about  different  parts  of 
the  State. 

A  Danish  Colony  in  South  Texas. 

Among  the  immigrants  going  into  South 
Texas  is  a  colonv  of  Danes  from  Franklin 
country,  Neb.,  Grundy  county,  111.,  and 
Shelby  county,  Iowa.  Within  the  last  few 
months  Charles  Peterson,  a  Dane,  of 
Houston,  Texas,  has  settled  fifteen  fam- 
ilies of  Danes  in  Brazoria  county.  For  the 
last  five  or  six  years  Mr.  Peterson  has 
been  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.  in  settling  up  the  prairie 
lands  of  Nebraska,  but  he  not  long  ago 
decided  to  transfer  his  operations  to  the 
South.  He  went  to  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Texas  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  coun- 
try that  he  began  the  work  of  colonization 
there.  In  Brazoria  county,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  running  to  Galveston  and  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad 
running  to  Velasco,  was  a  body  of  10,000 
acres  of  rich  black  prairie  land  well 
adapted  to  general  farming  and  fruit 
growing,  but  used  exclusively  for  cattle 
range.  Fifteen  miles  further  east,  at 
Alvin,  people  were  beginning  to  come  in 
and  settle  up  the  country,  but  the  long 
horn  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of  these 
lands.  Through  L.  M.  Disney,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  Mr.  Peterson  obtained  control 
of  this  body  of  land,  and  it  is  here  where 
the  "new  Texan"  is  building  his  home. 
The  land  has  been  subdivided  into  forty, 
eighty  and  160-acre  tracts,  roads  graded 
through  the  property,  and  every  mail 
brings  inquiries  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Danish  settlement.  The 
immigration  just  commenced  is  almost 
entirely   composed   of  well-to-do    Danish 
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farmers,  who  have  already  bought  and 
paid  for  farms  in  the  Western  States,  but 
they  have  moved,  in  many  cases  where 
possible  renting  out  their  former  homes, 
and  have  gone  to  start  afresh  in  Texas. 
Negotiations  are  also  under  way  to  bring 
a  large  colony  direct  from  Denmark  to 
settle  on  the  lands. 

The  Virginia    Immigration    Convention. 

The  State  Immigration  Convention  held 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  October  16th  and  17th, 
was  largely  attended  and  developed  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  im- 
migration. Governor  O'Ferrall,  in  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  the  delegates,  said: 

"We  will  invite  the  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious from  every  State  and  nationality  to 
come  within  our  gates,  and  enjoy  with  us 
the  boundless  bounties  which  a  beneficent 
God  has  showered  upon  us. 

"To  all  who  may  respond  to  our  invita- 
tion we  will  guarantee  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  the  preservation  of  their  rights, 
freedom  of  thought,  liberty  of  speech,  and 
equal  and  exact  justice.  We  will  not  en- 
quire as  to  their  political  opinion  or  relig- 
ious faith,  but  accord  to  them  the  privilege 
of  casting  their  ballots  as  they  may  please, 
and  worshipping  the  Mighty  Ruler  without 
hindrance  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 
tree. 

"But  I  must  not  be  understood  as  desir- 
ing to  confine  our  invitation  to  the  citizens 
of  the  States  composing  this  Union.  No, 
no.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  we  want 
Virginia's  voice  to  be  heard  in  distant 
lands,  offering  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
lover  of  our  Republican  institutions,  who 
will  come  to  us  to  live  a  virtuous  and  up- 
right life,  no  matter  to  what  monarch  or 
sovereign  he  may  owe  allegiance.  Our 
invitation  is  general,  embracing  not  only 
those  born  under  the  rays  of  an  American 
sun,  or  if  born  abroad,  have  sundered  al- 
ready the  ties  that  bound  them  to  all  for- 
eign potentates,  but  those  living  under 
royal  power,  if  they  come  imbued  with  fi- 
delity to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Government  was  founded  and  which  must 
be  preserved  or  this  Republic  must  fall. 

"Virginia  is  proud  of  her  adopted  for- 
eign-born sons;  they  constitute  in  great 
measure  her  strength;  they  have  ever  been 
true  to  her;  they  were  her  defenders  in 
her  days  of  trial  and  are  as   steadfast  now 


in  their  devotion   to   her  welfare   and   in- 
terests." 

A  number  of  able  and  interesting  papers 
on  the  State's  advantages  and  attractions 
were  read. 

Another  Colony  for  Virginia. 

A  movement  is  under  way  to  establish  a 
colony  of  Northern  people  in  Virginia  on 
an  extensive  scale.  For  some  time  past 
two  Lithuanian  priests  at  Shenandoah,  Pa., 
have  been  looking  for  property  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  on  which  to  locate  several 
hundred  families  of  their  nationality  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  homes 
and  mode  of  living.  They  are  said  to  have 
purchased  through  Mr.  John  Cooper,  a 
real  estate  agent  at  Baltimore,  several 
thousand  acres  of  land  near  Whealton's 
wharf,  on  the  Rappahannock  river  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  all  it  is  expected  to  secure 
about  20,000  acres  in  this  locality,  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  farms  of  25  and  50  acres 
each.  The  land  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
to  truck  growing,  and  this  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal occupation. 

The  same  parties  expect  to  also  locate 
some  of  their  people  in  Southern  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Cooper  will  endeavor  to  obtain 
some  of  the  plantations  now  practically 
abandoned  for  want  of  farm  labor  and 
divide  them  also  into  small  farms. 

Texas  Colonization. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Southern 
States  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Bryan,  of  Chicago,  had  bought  5000  acres 
of  land  in  Texas,  near  Galveston,  to  be 
cut  up  into  small  farms.  This  is  in  the 
region  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
so  remarkably  adapted  to  fruit  growing. 
It  is  near  the  Gulf,  and  it  has  a  climate 
that  is  pleasant  all  the  year.  The  drink- 
ing water  is  supplied  by  artesian  wells  and 
the  locality  is  notedly  healthful.  The  plan 
is  to  develop  a  large  fruit-growing  indus- 
try. The  land  will  be  sold  in  small  tracts 
on  easy  terms  of  payment,  and,  if  desired, 
these  will  be  planted  in  orchards  for  the 
purchasers. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  Southerner  by  birth,  the 
son  of  Hon.  Daniel  Bryan,  of  Virginia.  A 
newspaper  writer  has  recently  said  of  him: 

"He  is  that  best  of  all  products  of  Amer- 
ican civilization,  the  highest  type  of  a 
Southern  gentleman,  charged  to  his  finger 
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tips  with  wholesome  Northern  energy. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  legal  profession  in  Chicago  in  the 
department  of  real  estate  law.  If  he  had 
chosen  the  mercantile  profession  he  would 
have  become  a  second  Peabody;  if  he  had 
taken  to  politics  he  would  have  been  the 
Bayard  of  the  West.  During  the  World's 
fair  he  achieved  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  the  chief  counselor  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  as  the  one  linguist  of  that 
body.  A  born  diplomat,  he,  more  than 
any  one  else,  enlisted  the  interest  of  the 
foreign  governments,  more  especially 
France,  Italy  and  Greece.  He  enjoys  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  being  implicitly 
trusted  by  the  humblest  foreigner,  while 
banking  and  real  estate  circles  of  Chicago 
consider  his  verdict  on  any  business  propo- 
sition the  most  judicial  obtainable.  When 
such  a  man  returns  to  his  own  (the  beauti- 
ful South)  I  for  one  feel  as  though  it  is  a 
fit  subject  for  congratulation.  And  to  the 
South  he  is  now  giving  his  whole  attention. " 

The  Southern    Railroad   Co.  Establishes 
an  Immigration  Department. 

One  of  the  most  important  movements 
that  has  been  inaugurated  in  behalf  of 
immigration  to  the  South  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  land  and  immigration  depart- 
ment by  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  This 
gigantic  corporation,  representing  some 
7000  or  8000  miles  of  road  reaching  from 
Alexandria,  Va.,  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  almost  innumerable  branches  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  main  line,  must  necessarily 
be  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  future 
of  the  South.  That  the  managers  have 
decided  to  establish  an  immigration  depart- 
ment and  to  push  it  with  the  same  vigor 
and  on  the  same  broad  scale  that  have 
marked  the  immigration  work  of  the  big 
Western  systems,  means  more  for  the 
whole  South  than  can  well  be  stated. 
With  this  great  system  at  work  every 
Southern  road  not  already  pushing  its 
immigration  business,  must  fall  in  line. 
The  North  and  West  will  soon  be  as  vigor- 
ously canvassed  in  behalf  of  the  South  for 
people  and  factories  as  the  East  has  for 
twenty  years  been  canvassed  for  the  West. 

The  Southern  States  believes  that  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.  has  made  a  wise 
selection  in  securing  Mr.  M.  V.  Richards 
as   the  manager   of  its   new   department. 


Mr.  Richard's  large  acquaintance  with  im- 
migration work,  his  untiring  energy  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  South  and  West, 
admirably  fit  him  for  handling  this  busi- 
ness. The  Southern  States  congratu- 
lates the  South  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.  to  enter  actively 
into  the  work  of  turning  population  and 
money  Southward. 

A  number  of  farmers  from  Iowa  have 
been  inspecting  the  country  along  the 
Tennessee  Midland  Railroad  in  Tennessee. 

The  country  around  Webster,  Texas,  is 
being  rapidly  peopled  by  farmers  from  the 
West  and  Northwest. 

A  Danish  colony  has  been  started  near 
Ringgold,  Texas,  and  land  has  been  sold 
for  fifteen  families. 

An  immigration  society  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Spartansburg,  S.  C,  with  W.  A. 
Law,  president  and  T.  B.  Thackston,  secre- 
tary. 

A  party  of  home-seekers  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  visiting  Mississippi  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Merry,  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

The  Young  Men's  Business  League,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  has  organized  an  immigra- 
tion department. 

Representatives  of  the  Italian  Emi- 
gration Bureau,  at  New  York,  which  is  in 
charge  of  Alexander  Oldrini,  have  been 
investigating  the  advantages  of  North 
Carolina  for  Italian  farmers.  They  were 
attracted  to  North  Carolina  by  what  they 
had  heard  of  the  Sand  Hills  country  below 
Raleigh,  of  which  Southern  Pines  is  the 
centre. 

A  company  has  been  organized  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  as  the  Georgia  Immigration 
Bureau. 

The  October  "Homeseekers'  Excur- 
sion" train,  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
road,  took  South  three  sleeping  cars  and 
several  day  coaches  filled  with  farmers 
from  the  Northwest. 

Col.  D.  H.  Elliott,  land  commissioner 
for  the  Plant  Railroad  &  Steamship  Co., 
is  locating  in  Manatee  county,  Florida,  a 
colony  of  Swedes  from  Wisconsin.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  families  have  been  given 
forty  acres  of  land  each. 


Real  Estate  Notes. 


Real  Estate  in  Baltimore. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  states  that  the 
owner  of  a  lot  200  by  200  feet  in  a  residence 
suburb  known  as  Westmoreland  Place, 
which  he  paid  $34,500  for  four  years  ago, 
recently  refused  an  offer  of  $65,000  for  it. 
This  is  an  illustration  of  how  real  estate 
in  St.  Louis  has  advanced  in  price  even 
during  ihe  hard  times.  Up  to  five  or  six 
years  ago  St.  Louis  was  considered  one  of 
the  dullest  real  estate  markets  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  now  one  of  the  most  active. 
Baltimore  promises  to  repeat  the  history 
of  St.  Louis.  The  conditions  in  Baltimore 
are  almost  identical  with  such  as  existed 
in  St.  Louis  a  few  years  ago.  Prices  are 
abnormally  low;  there  has  been  but  little 
suburban  development,  and  the  price  of 
acre  property  is  almost  such  as  prevails 
relatively  in  most  towns  of  50,000  to  75,000 
population.  This  state  of  things  cannot 
last.  It  would  be  in  contravention  of  all 
trade  laws  and  all  experience.  During  the 
last  five  years  Baltimore  has  grown  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  large  city.  Within 
that  time  not  less  than  $75,000,000  has  been 
invested  in  public  improvements  and  priv- 
ate enterprises,  such  as  factories,  office 
buildings,  street  railway  construction,  im- 
provement of  railroad  and  terminal  facili- 
ties, etc.  And  yet  real  estate  is  very  little 
higher  in  price  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
While  development  and  increase  in  popu- 
lation have  gone  on  the  general  depression 
has  prevented  an  adjustment  of  prices. 
When  this  does  take  place  it  will  be  with 
a  bound,  and  there  will  be  succeeding  ad- 
vances, activity  and  speculation. 

A  Baltimore  Lady  who  Sells  Real  Estate. 

Some  of  the  largest  recent  real  estate 
transactions  in  Baltimore  have  been  made 
by  a  lady  who  is  a  real  estate  agent.  Her 
name  is  Miss  Brandt.  Her  father  was  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  she  grew  up  in  the 
best  social    environment.     Her   first   real 


estate  transaction  about  two  years  ago  was 
the  sale  of  a  Baltimore  residence  to  a 
New  Yorker  for  $90,000.  The  next  was 
the  sale  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Alex- 
ander Brown  &  Sons,  for  $75,000,  the  pur- 
chaser first  requiring  her  to  sell  for  him 
the  house  in  which  he  was  then  living, 
which  she  did,  the  price  being  $35,000. 
Since  then  she  has  made  a  large  number 
of  sales  ranging  from  $5000  to  $100,000. 
Miss  Brandt  is  a  woman  [of  fine  business 
judgment  and  tact,  and  of  great  energy 
and  perseverance.  There  is  none  of  the 
masculine  aggressiveness  about  her  that 
would  be  expected  ;  on  the  contrary 
she  is  quiet,  dignified,  womanly  ;  elegant 
and  polished  in  manner  and  conversation, 
and  in  all  respects  a  very  charming 
woman. 

Real  estate  men  say  the  market  is  look- 
ing up  and  there  is  more  inquiry.  A  great 
many  of  these  inquiries  are  for  small  truck 
farms, while  some  large  syndicates  are  look- 
ing at  large  bodies  of  land  not  far  from 
Houston  on  which  colonies  will  be  settled. 
These  new  settlers  will  probably  plant 
large  quantities  of  small  fruits,  which  can 
be  disposed  of  in  the  Houston  market  as 
well  as  shipped  North  early  in  the  season. 
The  rice  lands  of  East  Texas  are  also 
coming  in  for  attention.  One  feature  of 
the  situation  is  that  the  demand  is  not  for 
speculation,  but  for  actual  settlement. — 
The  Post,  Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Crabtree,  of  Chattanooga, 
reports  that  he  is  doing  a  large  business 
in  selling  Tennessee  and  Georgia  farms  to 
people  from  the  Northwest. 

A.  H.  Lane  and  others  have  organized 
at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  the  Bergen  Improve- 
ment Company. 

C.  K.  Lord,  of  Baltimore,  H.  C.  Frick, 
of  Pittsburg,  and   others   have  purchased 
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for  $50,000  a  tract  of  land  and  cottages  at 
Deer  Park.  The  land  will  be  improved 
for  building  lots. 

E.  M.  Oliver  and  others  have  organized 
at  La  Fayette,  Ala.,  the  East  Alabama 
Land  Agency. 


A  tract  of  four  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
near  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore,  on  the 
northwest,  has  been  bought  by  C.  E. 
Spalding  for  $50,000. 

The  Home  Land  &  Investment  Co.  has 
been  organized  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 


General  Notes. 


Advice  to  the  Northern  Farmer. 

The  following  is  good  advice,  but  a 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  given 
by  a  Northern  paper.  The  extract  is  taken 
from  the  American  Farmer,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

"Your  land  yields  but  a  small  return  on 
the  investment.  It  is  mortgaged  for  half 
of  its  value,  possibly  more.  After  paying 
your  interest  and  the  taxes,  nothing  is  left 
for  you  and  your  family.  Is  it  wise  to  plod 
on  exhausting  life  in  the  weary  endeavor 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  when  every 
decade  sees  you  worse  off?  You  will  be 
an  old  man  bye-and-bye ;  sell  out  now. 
The  money  you  will  get  for  your  equity 
will  enable  you  to  buy  and  pay  for  as  good 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  South  as  you  are 
leaving.  As  a  present  with  the  land,  you 
will  get  as  fine  a  climate  as  that  of  Italy, 
and  your  chances  of  making  a  good  living 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  will  be 
just  twice  as  great  as  they  are  in  the 
North.  There  you  know  that  nothing  short 
of  the  discovery  of  coal  or  oil  on  your  land 
will  improve  your  condition.  Why  go 
ahead  in  the  old  rut?  If  our  English  and 
European  ancestors  had  not  shown  the 
enterprise  to  leave  their  homes,  think  how 
much  harder  their  lot  and  ours  would  have 
been  ?  The  time  has  come  when  no  man 
without  enterprise  can  better  his  condition, 
and  enterprise  means  get  out  of  the  ruts 
and  choose  the  thing  which,  on  its  merits, 
seems  the  best." 

Louisiana  Products  Exhibited  in  the 
West. 

Col.  M.  B.  Hillyard,  of  New  Orleans,  in 
a  letter  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  describing  the 
exhibits  of  Louisiana  agricultural  products 
sent  to  the  recent  In'erstate  Fair  at  Sioux 
City,  writes  as  follows  : 

"This  combination  puts  Louisiana  before 
the  world  as  she  never  was  put  before. 
Tie  public  are  surprised  at  the  bewilder- 


ing number  of  her  products.  I  had  a  very 
amusing  and  impressive  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  display  a  day  or  two  ago.  A 
gentleman  of  exceptional  cultivation  and 
address  was  looking  over  the  agricultural 
side,  and  after  wondering  and  admiring 
much  of  it  I  told  him  of  our  corn.  "Ah, 
my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "we  will  concede 
you  oranges,  flowers,  climate  (I  believe  he 
said  beautiful  women  ;  and  if  he  didn't,  he 
ought  to),  fruits,  etc.,  but  you  must  yield 
to  us  in  corn  and  hogs.  You  cannot  raise 
them."  "Corn!"  said  I.  "Let  me  show 
you."  I  showed  him  some  very  fine  corn 
in  the  East  Baton  Rouge  exhibit  which, 
nevertheless,  is  inferior  to  some  others  in 
the  State.  He  looked  at  it  in  amazement 
and  admiration,  and  called  to  his  com- 
panion, a  gentleman  who  had,  however, 
disappeared  in  some  hidden  nook  of  sight- 
seeing. Now,  this  disbeliever  was  instantly 
convinced  of  our  superiority  in  corn.  It 
will  do  to  use  as  an  illustration  of  the  edu- 
cational effect  of  this  display.  The  man  is 
only  a  type.  Thousands  of  people,  who 
never  have  believed  we  can  raise  corn  in 
Louisiana  until  they  have  seen  it,  are  now 
convinced.  It  seems  very  absurd  to  us 
who  have  lived  South.  But  how  absurd  it 
seems  to  them  that  while  we  have  been 
paying  all  these  years  high  prices  for  corn 
we  can  raise  it  at  home.  They  are  not  to 
be  blamed  for  not  insulting  common  sense 
and  not  believing  us  fools,  and  guilty  of 
the  suicidal  policy  of  buying  their  corn 
when  we  could  raise  our  own. 

"But  these  fairs  are  playing  the  mischief 
with  Western  farm  values.  The  number 
of  people  I  have  heard  declare  they  intend 
to  leave  this  country  is  a  sign  of  what  is 
coming.  One  complains  of  drouth,  an- 
other of  the  execrable  drinking  water; 
another  of  the  scarcity  of  water  for  flocks 
and  herds  ;  another  of  the  changeableness 
of  the  weather ;  another  of  rigorous 
winters.  And  so  it  goes,  that  the  aggre- 
gate of  cavillers  at  the  We->t,  in  her  citizen- 
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ship,  is  enormous.  Many  are  still  afraid 
of  our  heat  (as  they  term  it) ;  some  of 
snakes  ;  some  think  we  can't  raise  corn 
and  hogs.  But  these  misconceptions  are 
rapidly  disappearing." 

The    Southern    Exchange  Association. 

The  Southern  Exchange  Association,  of 
New  York  city,  has  appointed  Judge 
Charles  E.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Judge  James  Keith,  of  Virginia  ;  Hon.  Ed- 
ward J.  Phelps,  of  Vermont ;  James  C. 
Carter,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  Senator  Eppa 
Hunton,  of  Virginia,  and  William  G.  Yer- 
ger,  of  Mississippi,  a  bureau  of  legislation 
of  said  association,  and  has  charged  them 
with  the  duty  of  enquiring  and  reporting 
to  the  association  as  soon  as  it  conveniently 
can  on  the  following  questions : 

"First.  Whether  the  statute  laws  of  the 
Southern  States  compare  favorably  or  un- 
favorably with  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  Union  in  the  following  particulars  : 

"(a).  Equality  of  the  administration  of 
the  law  among  all  citizens  ? 

"(b).  Enforcement  of  obligations  and 
collection  of  debts  ? 

"(c).  Rate  of  taxation  and  mode  of  as- 
sessment, State  or  county  ;  valuation  of 
real  estate  for  taxation  as  between  resident 
and  non-resident  owners,  and  comparative 
practicability  and  results  of  paying  and 
collecting  taxes  on  realty  and  personalty*? 

"(d).  Legislation  affecting  corporations  ? 

"(e).  State  and  municipal  debts,  legal 
rate  of  interest  ?" 

Commenting  on  this  action  the  Rich- 
mond Times  says  : 

This  is  a  very  distinguished  body  of 
gentlemen,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  select  a  committee  better  qualified  to 
make  an  intelligent  examination  and  report 
upon  the  important  questions  submitted 
them.  The  questions  are  most  important 
indeed.  If  these  gentlemen  shall  certify 
to  the  world  that  the  laws  of  the  Southern 
States  are  wise  and  liberal  in  respect  to 
the  matters  to  be  enquired  into,  they  will  do 
the  South  a  service  of  incalculable  value. 
If,  however,  they  find  laws  that  are  narrow 
and  illiberal,  they  proclaim  that  fact  to  the 
world,  pointing  out  the  objections  to  them, 
they  will  aid  very  powerfully  in  securing 
the  amendment  of  such  laws.  We  look  on 
the  mission  that  these  gentlemen  have  to 
perform  as  one  fraught  with  incalculable 
possibilities  of  benefit  to  the  South. 


Alabama  Colony  of  the  Fairhope  Indus= 
trial  Association. 

Mention  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  few  months  of  the 
fact  that  representatives  of  the  "Fairhope 
Industrial  Association,"  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  were  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  most 
desirable  locality  in  which  to  establish  a 
colony,  and  it  has  recently  been  tele- 
graphed from  Mobile,  Ala. ,  that  the  associa- 
tion had  selected  lands  on  Mobile  bay  for 
its  proposed  colony,  to  be  founded  on  the 
single-tax  theory  of  Henry  George,  with 
some  co-operative  features.  As  to  what 
the  Fairhope  Industrial  Association  is  and 
what  its  plans  and  purposes  are  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  following  state- 
ment prepared  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Gaston,  at  the  request  of  the  Southern 
States  : 

"We  are,  first  of  all,"  writes  Mr.  Gaston, 
"anxious  to  have  our  plans  understood  by 
the  public.  We  feel  that  we  labor  under  a 
disadvantage  at  the  outset,  in  being  classed 
without  investigation  with  the  numerous 
socialistic  colony  experiments,  which  have 
presented  a  dismal  record  of  failures  in 
the  past.  We  want  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  our  colony  is  not  socialistic,  but 
individualistic.  Socialistic  colonies  have 
been  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  right  of  a 
majority  to  assume  direction  of  the  activi- 
ties of  all,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
rendering  their  efforts  most  effective. 

"We  insist  on  the  right  of  each  individ- 
ual to  do  absolutely  as  he  pleases,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  equal  free- 
dom of  any  others.  We  believe,  too,  in 
the  rights  of  personal  property  as  strongly 
as  any  one  possibly  can.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever believe  that  right  properly  attaches  to 
anything  except  the  products  of  human 
labor.  We  believe  in  the  right  of  every 
man  to  the  possession  of  what  he  produ- 
ces, or  the  product  of  any  one  else's  labor 
which  he  gets  in  a  mutually  satisfactory 
exchange.  We  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  anyone  can  possibly  acquire  right  of 
ownership  over  something  which  is  not  the 
product  of  any  man's  labor — the  earth. 
We  hold  the  earth  to  be  the  common 
heritage  of  all  mankind  ;  the  equal  inher- 
itance of  all  who  live  on  it.  To  secure 
this  equal  right  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  security  of  possession  which  experi- 
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ence  has  demonstrated  to  be  necessary 
and  beneficent,  we  propose  to  apply  the 
principal  of  the  single  tax,  of  which  Henry 
George  is  the  greatest  exponent — of  col- 
lecting for  the  use  of  our  community  all 
the  values  attaching  to  the  lands  upon 
which  it  is  located,  and  which  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  individual  efforts  of  the  ones 
occupying  it.  As  we  could  not  enforce 
such  a  system  as  this  under  existing  laws 
against  individual  land  owners,  our  asso- 
ciation will  retain  the  titles  to  all  lands 
upon  which  our  colony  will  be  located — 
these  lands  being  purchased  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  stock  sold  to  its  members,  and 
individuals  will  hold  under  lease  to  the 
association,  paying,  as  our  constitution 
puts  it,  'an  annually  appraised  rental  which 
shall  equalize  the  varying  advantages  of 
location  and  natural  qualities  of  different 
tracts,  and  convert  into  the  common 
treasury  for  the  common  benefit  all  values 
attaching  to  such  lands  not  due  to  the 
efforts  or  expenditures  thereon  of  the 
lessee.' ,J 

"This  is  the  central  feature  of  our  plans 
and  the  only  one  whose  observance  is  ob- 
ligatory. We  have  several  co-operative 
features  which  we  think  will  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, but  participation  in  all  of  them 
is  purely  at  the  will  of  individual  members. 
"We  propose,  as  an  association,  to  own 
and  operate  our  own  water  works,  electric 
lights,  etc.,  charging  only  cost  for  their  use; 
do  a  general  mercantile  business,  selling 
to  members  and  non-members  alike  at  pre- 
vailing prices,  and  dividing  the  profits 
quarterly  among  the  members  in  propor- 
tion to  their  purchases;  and  to  conduct  a 
department  for  assisting  our  members  in 
the  sale  of  their  products,  shipping  in 
quantities  so  as  to  secure  lowest  rates  and 
selling  through  agents  of  our  own  so  as  to 
avoid  the  excessive,  and  often  fraudulent, 
charges  of  commission  men.  We  propose 
also  to  provide,  through  a  system  of  checks 
or  association  notes,  a  means  of  effecting 
local  exchanges  without  currency;  but,  as 
before  stated,  it  is  entirely  optional  with 
our  members  whether  or  not  they  patronize 
any  of  these  departments.  A  member 
leasing  land  of  the  association  puts  it  to 
whatever  use  he  pleases.  The  product  he 
raises  is  his;  he  can  sell  it  wherever  he 
pleases,  put  the  entire  proceeds  in  his 
pocket  and  spend  it  as  he  pleases. 


"If  he  wishes,  he  patronizes  the  associa- 
tion store  and  gets  dividends  in  proportion 
to  his  purchases.  If  he  sells  through  the 
association  he  pays  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  department  and 
gets  all  the  net  proceeds  of  his  produce. 
If  he  uses  water  or  electric  light  furnished 
by  the  association  he  pays  the  cost  of  the 
service  he  gets.  The  rent  that  he  pays 
for  land  goes  into  the  common  fund  to  be 
expended  for  the  common  benefit  in  roads, 
schools,  parks,  libraries,  etc.,  and  out  of 
it  is  paid  also  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
county  on  his  personal  property. 

"Such  is,  in  brief,  our  plan.  We  believe 
it  to  be  simple  and  practical  and  that  its 
advantages  to  men  who  have  to  live  by 
their  own  labor  will  be  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  now  work.  By  students  of  economic 
problems  our  plans  are  pronounced  far 
superior  to  any  ever  before  proposed,  and 
they  have  never  yet  failed  of  the  approval 
of  any  intelligent  man  who  was  sufficiently 
interested  to  thoroughly  understand  them. 

"As  to  the  superior  advantages  offered 
by  the  South  for  our  purposes,  I  could 
hardly  hope  to  add  anything  not  fully 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Southern 
States.  It  must  have  been  apparent  for 
some  time  past  to  every  observing  man 
that  Horace  Greely's  famous  injunction  to 
'go  West,  young  man,'  would  have  to  be 
amended.  The  transcontinental  railway 
lines  with  their  enormous  land  grants  have 
boomed  the  country  lying  west  of  the 
Missouri  until  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
successful  agriculture  without  irrigation 
on  its  treeless  arid  plains  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  irrigating  systems  has 
necessarily  placed  the  small  farmers  at 
the  mercy  of  the  large  corporations  which 
make  a  business  of  supplying  in  part  (and 
it  can  only  be  in  part)  that  which  nature 
denies. 

"The  next  great  wave  of  emigration  will 
be  from  North  to  South,  and  it  is  already 
swelling.  With  her  mild  climate,  abundant 
rainfall,  nearness  to  markets,  excellent 
transportation  facilities  by  rail  and  water, 
accessibility,  and  low-priced  lands,  the 
South  seemed  to  us  the  ideal  place  to  es- 
tablish our  colony.  We  had  a  committee 
out  for  two  months  during  the  summer 
visiting  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Ala. 
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bama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  They 
have  nothing  but  good  words  for  all  parts 
of  the  South,  but  believed,  as  did  a  large 
majority  of  our  members,  that  the  eastern 
shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  Baldwin  county, 
Alabama,  combined  more  and  greater  ad- 
vantages for  our  purposes  than  any  other 
place  visited  by  them. 

"Several  of  our  members  are  now  there 
or  on  the  road.  I  expect  to  reach  there 
myself  with  my  family  and  a  number  of 
other  members  and  their  families  by  No- 
vember 15th.  We  have  now  over  fifty 
families  represented  in  our  membership, 
drawn  from  fifteen  States  and  representing 
almost  all  occupations.  As  the  cost  of  a 
full  membership  in  our  association  is  $300, 
all  of  which  must  be  paid  before  a  mem- 
ber may  take  up  residence  in  the  colony, 
and  as  members  have,  in  addition  to  build 
their  own  houses,  clear  their  own  land  and 
provide  for  their  own  employment  and 
maintenance,  we  feel  that  they  are  a  class 
calculated  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  any 
locality  in  which  they  settle." 

The  locality  selected  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  Mobile,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Mobile  bay.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthful,  and  the  land  is  admirably  suited 
to  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

A  Voice  from  New  York. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Louisville 
Home  and  Farm,  writing  from  a  town  in 
New  York,  says:  "This  Western  drouth 
is  but  a  gate,  well  locked  and  barred, 
right  across  the  highway  of  emigration 
from  East  to  West,  and  it  is  going  to  turn 
the  tide  of  emigration  Southward  here- 
after, for  who  would  now  be  willing  to 
settle  in  that  drouth-stricken  country 
where  such  scenes  are  liable  to  be  repeated 
at  any  time,  especially  when  there  is  a 
fairer  se  tion  nearer  by  whose  land  is 
cheaper,  climate  always  salubrious  and 
farm  labor  can  be  conducted  every  day  in 
the  year.  Were  I  driving  one  of  those 
sorrowful  families  in  the  old  emigrant 
wagon,  as  soon  as  I  would  cross  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  I  would  take  a  bee-line  for  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  I  stopped  I  would  go  as  far  as  my 
remnant  of  money  would  carry  me,  even 
if  it  took  me  to  the  Gulf.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  moisture  is  just  as  necessary 
to  make  a  good  crop  as  warmth,  and  that 


frequent  showers  in  summertime  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  good  growth  of 
vegetation  unless  the  soil  is  artificially 
irrigated.     *    *    * 

"Southern  farms  will  appreciate  in  value 
rapidly.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Occu- 
pancy and  cultivation  of  the  farming  lands 
will  bring  in  all  other  kinds  of  business 
men,  such  as  mechanics,  merchants  and 
professional  gentlemen.  The  waste  water 
power  will  be  utilized,  forests  and  stone 
quarries  will  yield  their  substance  to  be 
manufactured  into  modern  dwellings, 
churches,  schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings ;  better  roads  will  prevail  and  more 
roads  will  be  constructed.  "Cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills"  will  enliven  the  landscapes, 
and  the  milkmaids  and  shepherds  will  sing 
their  songs  of  industry,  joy  and  content- 
ment;  then  that  fair  land  will  be  what 
God  designed  it  should  be,  the  fairest  and 
loveliest  spot  on  earth.  He  laid  the  foun- 
dation ;  the  people  of  the  present  age  are 
to  erect  the  superstructure." 

The  flalarial  Superstition. 

The  name  of  James  R.  Randall  is  familiar 
to  all  our  readers  as  that  of  a  Southern 
poet,  and  few  there  are  who  have  not  read 
or  sung  his  grand  war  anthems,  "Mary- 
land, my  Maryland,"  and  yet  few  of  them 
know  that  in  the  general  field  of  literature 
and  in  the  border  lands  of  science,  he  is  a 
constant  and  tireless  worker.  Today  we 
re-publish  from  the  Southern  States 
magazine  of  Baltimore,  one  of  his  greatest 
and  most  useful  works,  an  essay  that  is 
being  printed  and  discussed  all  over  the 
world,  and  that  is  likely  to  accomplish 
more  good  than  any  other  publication  in 
this  generation.  "Malarial  Superstition 
and  the  Water  Problem,"  is  an  article 
suited  to  all  localities  and  climes,  and 
worthy  the  perusal  and  earnest  considera- 
tion of  every  intelligent  reader. — Aberdeen 
(Miss.)  Examiner. 

Immigration  into  Arkansas. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  has  re- 
cently been  at  Stuttgart  and  Gillett,  Ark., 
to  the  Southern  States,  says :  "This 
is  a  fine  prairie  country,  with  strips 
of  small  timber  half  a  mile  or  so  wide  and 
from  six  to  twenty  miles  apart.  The  great 
timber  region  of  this  part  of  the  State 
is  along  the  Arkansas  river  and  some  trib- 
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utary  bayous  below  Gillett.  There  the 
timber  is  magnificent,  oak,  hickory,  ash, 
cypress,  etc.;  probably  no  finer  white  oak 
and  cypress  in  the  country  and  in  quanti- 
ties that  will  not  be  exhausted  in  twenty 
years.  All  farm  products  grow  finely  here, 
and  the  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  espec- 
ally  adapted  to  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
vegetables.  I  have  been  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  the  immigration  into  Arkansas, 
and  this  'Grand  Prairie'  is  getting  more 
people  than  any  other  section.  It  is  a  re- 
gion of  prairie  country  about  ninety  miles 
long  and  twenty  miles  wide,  between  the 
White  and  Arkansas  rivers.  Some  are 
even  coming  in  wagons  all  the  way  from 
Nebraska.  One 'train' of  wagons  reached 
here  a  few  days  ago,  having  been  eight  or 
nine  weeks  on  the  way;  another  is  coming, 
and  has  gotten  as  far  as  Little  Rock.  A 
big  saw-mill  plant  is  being  moved  to  Gil- 
lett from  Minnesota.  It  was  brought  down 
the  Mississippi  and  up  the  White  river,  and 
is  being  unloaded  now." 

An  Exhibit  of  Southern  Products  in  the 
North. 

The  collection  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi products  shown  by  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  railroad  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  at 
Springfield  and  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
took  first  premiums  at  both  places  for  "the 
best  outside  horticultural  and  agricultural 
exhibit." 

A  Peoria  (111.)  paper,  in  a  description  of 
the  fair,  says  : 

•'There  was  nothing  at  the  State  Fair  that 
attracted  such  universal  attention  and 
created  so  much  interest  as  the  display  of 
Southern  products  made  by  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  railroad,  gathered  from  the  country 
adjacent  to  its  line  in  Eastern  Mississippi 
and  Southern  Alabama.  A  very  remarka- 
ble and  unusual  thing  in  this  connection  is 
the  fact  that  nothing  was  grown  specially 
for  this  exhibit,  but  only  such  things  were 
shown  as  could  be  gathered  together 
hurriedly  from  the  farmers  along  their 
line  of  road,  and  the  products  are  all  the 
result  of  ordinary  farm  culture." 

And  a  St.  Louis  paper  said  : 

"Of  the  man)  exhibits  of  agricultural 
and  horticultural  products  at  the  great  St. 
Louis  Fair,  that  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
road,  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  per- 
haps attracted  the  most  attention. 


"The  display  of  fruits  was  especially 
fine,  and  that  of  corn,  grasses,  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  equaled  the  produc- 
tions entered  by  any  other  section  of  the 
country. 

"The  sugar  cane  and  cotton  also  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  on  account 
of  their  being  a  novelty  in  this  section, 
but  the  other  products  were  certainly  the 
very  best  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the 
farm  lands  of  these  Southern  States,  to 
which  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  road  is  attracting 
and  sending  thousands  of  Northern  and 
Western  farmers. 

"The  exhibit  of  pears  far  excelled  in 
size,  appearance  and  quality  any  fruit  of  the 
same  variety  exhibited  by  California." 

The  Missouri  Press  Association,  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Missouri  Press  As- 
sociation, always  favorable  to  progress 
and  to  every  movement  having  in  view 
the  development  of  Missouri,  cordially 
sympathizes  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Southern  Exchange  Association,  and  will 
contribute  their  aid  and  influence  to  its 
efforts  in  inducing  immigration  to  Missouri 
and  advancing  the  welfare  of  Missouri." 

In  the  Sand  Hills  country  of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  Southern  Pines,  Manly  and 
Aberdeen  are  the  principal  towns,  a  Bos- 
ton syndicate  has  bought  4000  acres  of  land, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  fruit  culture.  A 
town,  to  be  known  as  Roselands,  will  be 
started,  and  the  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise have  organized  the  Roselands  Im- 
provement Co.  The  land  was  bought  from 
Messrs.  Mallonee  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  N.  C. 

The  old  Charleston  Hotel,  Charleston, 
S.  C  ,  has  been  made  over,  and  comes 
from  the  hands  of  the  builders,  painters, 
plumbers,  decorators  and  upholsterers  a 
complete,  modern,  tourist  hotel.  The 
Charleston  was  in  its  early  days  one  of  the 
great  hotels  of  the  country,  and  it  has 
maintained  through  a  generation  or  two  a 
reputation  as  a  hotel  of  the  highest  class. 
The  News  and  Courier  says  of  it : 

"With  a  caravansary  so  complete  as 
headquarters  for  tourists  desiring  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  permanent  winter 
hotel,  Charleston  should  now  join  the 
ranks  with  Tampa  and  St.  Augustine.  It 
outdates  them  in  origin,  has  relics  of 
greater    historic    interest     and    in    better 
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preservation,  and  its  vicinity  is  replete  with 
driving,  sailing  and  excursion  facilities. 
The  city  itself  teems  with  reminiscences  of 
both  the  revolutionary  and  civil  wars,  with 
which  Forts  Moultrie  and  Sumter  will 
ever  be  memorable ;  it  has  an  Indian 
legendary  lore  associated  with  Osceola 
and  the  Seminoles,  is  renowned  for  the 
proximity  of  the  Magnolia  Gardens,  as 
also  of  piney  Summerville,  declared  by 
a  Paris  conclave  to  be  the  healthiest  spot 
for  consumptives  in  the  world,  and  locally 
Goose  Creek  Church  with  its  avenue  of 
oaks,  which  is  regarded  with  as  much 
veneration  as  Trinity  Church,  Broadway, 
is  in  New  York  city." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Development  Co.  at  Avon  Park,  Fla., 
held  October  9th,  the  reports  of  the  officers 
showed  the  company  to  be  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing and  prosperous  condition.  After 
paying  out  of  cash  receipts  all  salaries 
and  operating  expenses,  a  good  dividend 
and  $58,000  in  improvements,  there  was 
still  a  cash  surplus  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  An  additional  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  was  declared,  and  it  was  voted  to 
increase  the  capital  stock,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  in  more  enlarged  developments. 
Mr.  O.  M.  Crosby,  the  originator  of  the 
company  and  the  founder  of  Avon  Park, 
was  re-elected  president.  The  present 
population  of  Avon  Park  is  about  1000, 
which  is  double  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Cheatham,  of  Edgefield, 
S.  C,  has  bought  the  fine  estate  known  as 
Elmwood,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Patrick  Armstrong,  and  intends  to 
establish  what  will  be  one  of  the  finest 
dairy  farms  in  the  South. 

A  party  of  thirty-five  persons  from 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  spent  some  time 
in  October  inspecting  lands  in  the  fruit 
belt  of  South  Georgia,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mayor  W.  L.  Glessner,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
1  mmigration  Commissioner  of  the  Georgia 
Southern  &  Florida  Railroad. 

The  new  "Hotel  Chattaroka"  recently 
opened  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Maj.  DeWitt  Clinton 
Smith,  late  proprietor  of  the  "Hotel  Clin- 
ton," Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Major  has 
a  large  Northwestern  following  and  quite 
a  few  residents  of  the  "Twin  cities"  are 
already  booked  for  the  coming  winter 
season  in  Newbern.  The  opening  of  an 
up-to-date   hotel  i<n  that  city  will  be  wel- 


comed by  visitors  and  commercial  men,  for 
there  is  probably  not  a  more  equable  cli- 
mate on  the  Atlantic  cost. 

S.  P.  Dunn,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
associates,  will  operate  gold  mines  in 
Halifax  county,  N.  C  ,  employing  200  men. 
Assays  of  their  ore  made  at  Columbia 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  show  an 
average  of  $63  per  ton. 

A  short  line  of  railroad,  to  be  built  in 
North  Carolina,  from  Hendersonville  to 
Brevard,  will  open  up  some  of  the  finest 
country  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
famous  for  its  scenery  and  its  healthful- 
ness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Southern  Immigra= 
tion  Outlook. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

Recently  a  trip  to  the  Inter-State  Fair, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  was  made  by  Mr.  L.  J. 
Duffy  and  myself  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  Mr.  J.  Hunn  Hillyard  of  Shreveport, 
La.  The  former  represented  the  Young 
Men's  Business  League,  of  New  Orleans; 
the  latter  represented  Major  J.  G.  Hawkes, 
commissioner  of  immigration  of  Louisi- 
ana. The  representatives  of  the  Young 
Men's  Business  League  were  seeking  to 
influence  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to 
settle  in  New  Orleans,  and  distributed  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets  with  that  view. 
Mr.  J.  Hunn  Hillyard,  who  has  recently 
settled  in  Louisiana,  leaving  Delaware 
last  February,  and  who  is  very  conspi- 
cuously pushing  the  attractions  of  north- 
west Louisiana  upon  capital  and  immi- 
gration, distributed  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets  in  the  interests  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  The  missions  of  the 
party  gave  them  exceptional  facilities  for 
measuring  the  situation  and  going  to  the 
root  of  matters.  Capitalists  seeking  in- 
vestments, manufacturers  studying  the 
situation  with  the  view  of  removing  their 
"plants"  or  starting  branches  South, 
Western  farmers  looking  for  homes  in 
Louisiana,  others  not  thinking  of  removal 
but  dispassionate  and  ingenuous  talkers 
who  thoroughly  understand  matters  ;  prom- 
inent business  men  ;  editors,  irascible  at 
our  mission  and  its  threats  of  injury  by 
enticing  South  capital,  enterprise  and  im- 
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migration ;  all  these  classes  of  people 
and  others  I  do  not  name  gave  us 
chances  to  get  many  sided  views  and 
make  therefrom  several  deductions. 

There  are  several  very  distinct  classes 
or  categories  of  people  West,  some  of 
which  are  very  marked  factors  in  a  very 
marked,  if  not  an  anomalous  situation. 
There  seems  to  me  unmistakable  portents 
of  a  great  disturbance  in  certain  lines  that 
will  in  the  outcome  constitute  a  substantial 
revolution.  There  is  most  notably  a  vast 
number  of  ruined  mortagors  or  land 
holders  who,  struggling  for  years  against 
drouth,  chinchbugs,  blizzards,  blight  in 
wheat,  low  prices  of  grain,  high  rates  of 
interest  to  Eastern  money-lenders,  cy- 
clones and  other  sad  etceteras  incident  to 
the  situation,  have  determined  in  despair 
and  disgust  to  relinquish  their  homes  and 
decamp.  They  will  let  their  farms  go  for 
their  indebtedness  to  Eastern  money- 
lenders, and  will  move  out  with  a  little 
money  and  their  wagons  and  teams.  As 
a  rule  they  are  broken  up,  are  seeking 
the  South  and  must,  in  the  main  be  renters 
for  a  year  or  two.  They  offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  South  of  settling  an  industrious 
body  of  farmers  which  has  never  had  a 
parallel  and  will  probably  never  have  a 
recurrence  of  similar  magnitude.  Were 
there  due  organization  South  among  large 
landowners,  or  a  situation  which  Louisiana 
offered  a  few  years  ago  in  affording  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  as  eligible  home- 
steads, here  is  one  of  the  great  chances  of 
the  century  to  secure  an  immense  number  of 
industrious  Anglo-Saxon  farmers.  I  could 
devise,  but  will  not  suggest  a  solution  to 
the  problem  with  which  the  situation 
confronts  us.  I  have  no  hope  that  the 
exigency  will  be  adequately  met. 

There  is  another  considerable  class  of 
Western  farmers  who  intend  to  move 
South  and  rent  their  Western  lands,  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  sell  their  farms 
at  their  present  low  prices  and  the  meagre 
demand.  Some  of  this  class  will  buy  land 
South,  some  will  rent,  some  will  live  there 
on  the  rent  of  their  Western  farms  and 
will  test  the  climate  and  await  develop- 
ments. Another  class  of  Western  farmers 
will  sell  their  homes  at  what  they  will 
bring,  and  move  South  and  buy  homes. 
They  realize  that  delays  are  dangerous, 
and    that    waiting    burns     the    candle    of 


opportunity  at  both  ends;  that  their  West 
ern  farms  will  be  going  lower  in  price  year 
by  year,  while  Southern  land  will  con- 
stantly be  rising  in  price  under  the  influ- 
ence of  immigration,  and  the  many  aspects 
of  betterment  in  the  Southern  situation. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  feeling  of 
restiveness  among  Western  manufacturers, 
men  in  vocations  not  akin  to  agriculture 
or  at  least  only  measurably  so.  They  are 
very  accessible  to  arguments  in  favor  of 
moving  their  plants  South,  and  are  on  the 
qui  vive  for  offers  to  do  so.  This  unrest  is 
quite  pervasive  and  ramifies  many  indus- 
tries— furniture,  boot  and  shoe,  wagon, 
paper  and  other  manufacturers,  pork 
packers,  millers  and  others. 

Another  class  at  the  West  is  a  rather 
envenomed,  resentful  set,  who  view  with 
alarm  and  dismay  this  impending  exodus 
of  Western  farmers  and  this  broadening 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
South.  It  means  a  depletion  of  popula- 
tion and  capital  and  a  direful  cheapening 
and  impairment  of  values  of  their  proper- 
ties. It  expresses  itself  in  many  ways — it 
is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  or  particu- 
larize. The  above  are  some  aspects 
of  the  situation  in  the  West. 

In  the  East  there  are  some  conditions 
superinduced  by  the  Western  situation. 
First,  there  are  many  capitalists  who  have 
invested  West,  who  are  badly  "winged"" 
thereby,  and  who  must  raise  money  or 
lose  all.  These  are  the  great  hope  of 
many  Western  men  who  are  associated 
with  them. 

Next,  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  men  in  the  East  who  have  invested 
their  "little  all"  in  conjunction  with  these 
larger  capitalists,  and  who,  not  being  able 
to  raise  any  more  money,  find  themselves 
in  the  vocative  entirely,  and  being  unable 
to  raise  any  money  to  save  that  already 
ventured  must  lose  all. 

These  two  classes  represent  speculators 
and  investors  who  have  placed  money  in 
over-capitalized  industries,  "boom"  towns* 
additions  to  Western  cities,  superfluous 
railroads  and  many  other  things  that  have 
come  to  naught  in  the  late  great  financial 
collapse. 

There  is  another  class  of  Eastern  inves- 
tors who  have  loaned  money  on  Western 
farms.  In  some  instances  the  sum  loaned 
has   been   greater  than   the   value   of  the 
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farms.  In  others  it  has  been  quite  the 
value.  These  farms  will  be  surrendered 
by  the  owners  or  sold  out  by  the  mort- 
gagees. This  is  by  all  odds  the  most  per- 
plexing situation  in  the  whole  category. 
The  number  of  Eastern  money-lenders 
caught  in  this  dilemma  must  be  large,  as 
the  aggregate  of  money  loaned  must  be. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  rich  men  at 
the  East  who  have  money  to  lend  who 
have  not  been  bitten  by  the  Western  loan 
mania,  and  who,  fully  realizing  the  situa- 
tion at  the  West,  will  place  no  money  there. 
Next,  there  is  a  large  increment  in  the 
agricultural  population  at  the  East,  which 
all  these  years  has  been  going  West  and 
settling  upon  farms  and  populating  the 
vast  areas  there.  We  may  look  for  this 
largely  to  cease,  and  their  trend  will  be 
South. 

In  this  last  class,  and  the  wealthy  money 
lenders  of  the  East  (who  have  not  invested 
West,  and  are  not  indefinitely  deterred 
therefrom)  lie  the  great  resources  of 
the  South  for  money  and  men.  Many 
of  the  young  men  have  money  enough 
to  move  South  and  buy  farms  at 
the  present  low  prices.  If  they  buy  and 
pay  a  part  down  their  moneyed  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  their  old  homes 
know  that  a  loan  secured  by  a  first  mort- 
gage upon  these  farms  is  the  best  of  all 
securities ;  nay  more,  they  know  that  a 
loan  for  the  full  price  of  the  purchase 
money,  is  perfectly  secure.  Let  me  illus- 
trate by  a  reference  to  northwest  Louisiana. 
There  are  many  old  plantations,  represent- 
ing in  the  aggregate  millions  of  acres  of 
land.  Before  the  war  few  of  them  could 
be  purchased  at  less  than  $50  per  acre. 
Many  were  worth  $75  and  upwards  per 
acre.  Now  $5  per  acre  will  buy  most  of 
them — many  even  for  sale  at  less.  Now  a 
money  lender  East,  applied  to  by  a  young 
man  for  a  loan  upon  such  places  at  $5  per 
acre,  and  which  could  bear  interest  at  S 
per  cent,  per  annum,  would  hardly  refuse  it. 
Nothing  on  earth  could  be  safer. 

Then  we  may  look  for  banks,  loan  and 
trust  companies,  insurance  companies  and 
private  capitalists  to  buy  up  these  South- 
ern cheap  lands  and  colonize  them  with 
the  young  farmers,  whose  predecessors  for 
the  last  thirty  years  have  been  moving 
West  and  transforming  it  by  thrift. 

In  order  to  measurably  obviate  or  miti- 


gate the  Western  situation  and  the  money 
lenders  at  the  East  who  are  loaded  down 
with  deserted  Western  farms  we  may  expect 
to  see  some  largely  used  plan  of  renting 
these  western  farms,  or  selling  them  on 
very  easy  terms.  There  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous bid  for  renters  and  buyers.  The 
Eastern  money  lenders  do  not  want  and 
cannot  manage  these  Western  farms,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  many  loan 
companies  who  have  to  take  these  Western 
farms  and  the  individuals  who  are  in  the 
same  fix  will  combine  and  capitalize  these 
farms  taking  stock  as  pay  and  organize 
immense  land  companies  and  sell  and  rent 
them.  They  will  be  very  energetic,  and 
spend  much  money  and  allure  many  who 
would  else  go  South. 

The  South  will  have  to  compete  with 
wealth,  organization,  much  and  specious 
advertising,  great  skill,  and  some  power- 
ful Western  railroads  that  are  threatened 
with  belts  of  virtual  depopulation.  The 
present  Western  farmers  in  considerable 
part  are  not  to  be  held.  But  the  young- 
men  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  other  States  who 
have  not  had  a  bitter  experience  West,, 
will  be  inveigled  into  trying  the  West 
under  the  liberal  offers  and  ensnaring 
descriptions. 

The  West,  therefore,  hardly  needs  to  be 
canvassed  for  immigrants  so  far  as  per- 
suasion to  move  them  goes.  The  problem 
with  them  is  (largely)  how  to  aid  them  to 
move  South. 

The  States  above  mentioned  offer  the 
great  field  for  the  South  to  work. 

Part  of  this  article  is,  of  course,  largely 
forecast,  but  it  truthfully  depicts  some  very 
momentous  existing  conditions. 

M.   B.   HlLLYARD. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

A  Graphic  Presentation  of  Conditions 
in  the  Northwest. 

Col.  J.  Killebrew,  of  Tennessee,  com- 
missioner of  immigration  for  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad, 
who  in  the  last  six  months  has  been  doing 
some  remarkably  effective  work  in  further- 
ance of  immigration  into  Tennessee  and 
adjacent  States  from  the  Northwest,  sends 
the  following  exceedingly  interesting  let- 
ter to  the  Southern  States  from  Cham- 
berlain, South  Dakota  : 

<<*  *  *  I  am  meeting  with  greater  success 
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in  drawing  immigrants  to  the  South  than  I 
anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  my  work. 
Hundreds  of  families  are  collecting  the 
remnants  of  their  property  and  moving 
out  to  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Louisiana  from  this  State — a  State  that 
has  the  most  fertile  soil  and  a  climate  not 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  but 
one  cursed  by  drougths  of  such  length 
and  severity  as  not  only  to  destroy  the 
crop,  but  compel  farmers  oftentimes  to 
haul  water  for  their  stock  four,  five  and 
even  ten  miles.  Utter  destitution  stares  a 
majority  of  the  farmers  in  central 
South  Dakota  in  the  face.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  are  to  go  through  the 
winter  without  corn  and  without  money  to 
buy  fuel.  Heretofore  they  have  eked  out 
their  scanty  supplies  of  fuel  with  wheat- 
straw  and  "cow-chips."  This  year,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wheat- 
straw,  and  to  keep  warm  by  burning  "cow- 
chips"  alone  is  an  impossible  task. 

"Horses  are  really  without  any  money 
value  here.  A  few  are  sold  at  good  prices 
to  the  Indians,  whose  wants  are  supplied  by 
the  government,  but  aside  from  said  sales 
they  are  almost  given  away.  I  heard  of  a 
sale  of  100  horses  a  short  time  since  at 
ninety-seven  cents  per  head.  Another  sale 
of  a  herd  of  iooohead  brought  #3000.  They, 
it  is  true,  were  forced  sales,  but  excellent 
horses  are  sold  here  for  twenty  dollars 
each.  Hay,  I  mean  prairie  hay,  is  also 
cheap.  A  sale  was  made  near  Kimball  a 
few  days  since  for  $2.50  per  ton.  The 
people  are  leaving  here  as  fast  as  they  can 
sell  enough  to  get  away.  It  is  truly  a 
pitiable  spectacle  to  see  a  farmer  who  has 
struggled  for  eight  or  ten  years  to  build 
himself  a  house  compelled  to  take  his 
wife  and  children  and  abandon  house  and 
farm  because  his  necessities  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  remain  longer. 

"The  beginning  of  a  high  civilization  was 
made  here.  Two  sections  of  every  town- 
ship were  given  for  school  purposes. 
School  houses,  neat  and  comfortable,  are 
seen  everywhere,  and,  though  there  may 
be  but  few  pupils,  a  teacher  is  always  pro- 
vided for  them. 

"The  county  roads  are  laid  off  sixty-six 
feet  in  width,  and  are  well  worked  and  an 
ample  tax  provided  to  keep  up  the  same. 
But  all  these  high  and  praiseworthy  efforts 
must  be  lost  by  reason  of  the  aridity  of 


the  climate.  Water  is  a  far  more  valuable 
factor  in  civilization  than  rich  soil,  than  a 
pleasant  temperature  in  the  climate,  than 
mineral  wealth  or  forests  or  railroads. 
These  people  were  attracted  here  because 
the  soil  is  rich.  Far  better  would  it  have 
been  for  them  to  have  ha  J  water  with  a 
poor  soil.  It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  rich  soils  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  nations. 
Diversity  of  employment  is  what  makes 
nations  great,  prosperous  and  happy.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  strictly  agricultural 
community  on  earth  that  is  prosperous 
and  out  of  debt." 

The  Health  of  Children  in  Florida. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

There  is  a  side  to  the  "new  home" 
question  that  has  not,  I  believe,  been  pre- 
sented. As  a  member  of  the  female  per- 
suasion, I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
our  South  Florida  from  a  mother's  point 
of  view. 

Let  me  assure  all  who  think  of  making 
this  their  home,  that  it  is  a  very  paradise 
for  children,  especially  babies.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  whole  year  when  they 
may  not  be  in  the  open  air  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  are  almost  entirely  free 
from  colds,  coughs,  croup  and  other 
diseases  of  that  character.  One  lady  who 
came  here  with  five  little  ones  who  were 
peculiarly  liable  to  croup  in  a  severe  form 
was  directed  by  her  physician  to  "turn 
them  loose"  barefooted,  even  in  the  winter. 
This  seemed  terribly  risky  to  her,  but  she 
tried  it  and  has  never  had  a  case  of  croup. 
Our  teething  babies,  in  spite  of  the  length  of 
the  summers,  weather  through  much  more 
easily  than  those  in  more  variable  climates. 
They  generally  wear  one  or  two  garments 
only,  and  are  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  the  cool  nights  and  mornings  even  in 
midsummer.  One  pleasant  feature  of  our 
climate  is  that  in  the  shade  the  heat  is 
never  oppressive,  so  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  little  folks  out  of  the  fierce 
sunshine  during  the  hottest  hours. 

Here  epidemic  diseases  such  as  measles, 
chicken-pox  and  whooping  cough  are  con- 
trary to  what  might  be  expected,  modified 
to  a  degree  that  renders  them  quite  harm- 
less and  seldom  annoying.  Indeed  thev 
speedily  die  out  when  transplanted  here 
from  other  sections.    Diptheria  and  scarlet 
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fever  are  unknown ;  even  the  common 
chills  and  fever  are  minus,  in  spite  of  the 
prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  malaria  of 
Florida.  The  only  ailment  that  is  at  all 
common  among'  children  is  a  light  fever 
usually  induced  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  easily  controlled.  I  claim  to 
speak  with  authority,  as  this  is  the  tenth 
State  in  which  I  have  resided  and  I  have 
made  this  my  home  now  for  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Indeed,  the  babies  seem  to  flourish  and 
luxuriate  in  the  sweet  sunshine  and  balmy 
air,  just  as  the  roses  do. 

Beulah  R.  Stevens. 

Bartow,  Polk  Co.,  Florida. 

An  All=the=Year  Health  Resort. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

This  place  is  situated  in  McDowell 
county,  on  the  Western  N.  C.  R.  R.  thirty 
miles  east  of  Asheville  and  right  under 
the  Blue  Ridge  range  of  mountains.  The 
exposure  is  southern  and  eastern.  The 
huge  mountain  walls  on  the  north  and 
west  break  all  storms  and  protect  the 
locality  from  winds  and  cold.  The  average 
temperature  in  winter  is  about  ten  degrees 
warmer  than  Asheville  and  being  about 
2,000  feet  elevation,  with  prevailing  breezes 
in  summer  from  the  south,  which  being 
open,  our  southern  temperature  rarely 
reaches  ninety  degrees  at  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  with  cool  nights  and  mornings  all 
summer.  Fewer  fogs,  fewer  cloudy  days, 
fine  mountain  spring  water  requiring  no 
ice.  The  best  "year  round"  mountain 
home  to  be  found  in  the  famous  "land  of 
the  sky."  For  several  years  many  invalids 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  especially  lung 
invalids,  have  experienced  great  benefit 
here  and  renewed  their  health. 

There  ought  to  be  large  hotels  and 
invalid  homes  built  here  and  would  be  if 
the  value  of  the  place  was  better  known 
among  Northern  capitalists  and  business 
men  generally. 


Old  Fort,  N.  C. 


O.  H.  Blocker. 


A  Great  Water  Power. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

In  the  September,  1S94,  number  of  the 
Southern  States  Mr.  Bennett  Dobbin 
had  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
article  on  the  territory  through  which  the 
Seaboard    Air    Line    Railroad    runs.      In 


mentioning  the  water  powers  along  the 
line  I  find  the  following:  "At  Calhoun 
Falls,  S.  C,  on  the  Savannah  river,  en- 
gineers estimate  that  over  10,000  horse- 
power can  easily  be  secured." 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Dobbin  got 
his  information  about  the  horse-power  of 
the  falls  referred  to,  but  he  has  passed 
over  in  one  sentence,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
and  most  available  power  in  the  South. 
The  Savannah  river  separates  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  is  a  very  large  stream. 
The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  crosses 
the  Savannah  river  at  the  head  of  what  is 
known  as  "Trotter  shoals."  Beginning  at 
that  point  the  river  falls  in  seven  miles 
something  over  200  feet. 

The  engineers  who  made  a  survey  of  a 
canal  along  these  shoals  only  ran  it  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  found  that  in 
that  distance,  with  a  comparatively  small 
outlay,  something  like  1250,000,  the  horse- 
power available  amounted  to  10,000  horse- 
power. The  power  of  these  shoals  is  just 
simply  immense,  and  no  adequate  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  it.  They  are  in 
easy  reach  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  road, 
as  well  as  the  Port  Royal  &  Western 
Carolina  Railway. 

This  property  formerly  belonged  to  Col. 
Jas.  Edward  Calhoun,  deceased,  who 
owned  in  the  counties  of  Abbeville,  South 
Carolina,  and  Elbert,  Georgia,  an  estate 
of  16,000  acres  of  land.  There  is  no  better 
farming  land  to  be  found  in  the  South 
than  that  near  these  falls.  Mr.  Pat  Cal- 
houn is  the  executor  of  Colonel  Calhoun's 
will,  and  he  now  has  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  estate.  It  is  his  intention  to 
develop  the  water-power  named  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible. 

I  write  this  simply  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter,  as  Mr.  Dobbin  did  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  power  of 
Trotter  shoals.  Wm.  P.  Calhoun,. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Florida  Gulf  Coast. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

This  is  a  section  of  Florida  which  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  any  publications,  yet 
it  has  as  many  attractions  for  the  settler 
as  any  part  of  this  planet.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  said  by  such  eminent  sanitar- 
ians and  climatologists  as  Dr.  Van  Bibber, 
of  Baltimore  ;  Dr.  Loomis,  of  New  York  ; 
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Dr.  Cowan,  of  Alabama;  the  late  Dr. 
Levis,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Medical  Associa- 
tion to  be  the  healthiest  part  of  the  world, 
and  they  recommend  the  Western  coast 
of  Hillsborough  county  as  the  site  for  the 
great  "World  Sanitarium."  This  was  to 
receive  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  international  society  of 
physicians  was  to  send  them  here. 

The  death  rate  in  this  region  is  not  five 
per  1000  a  year.  Even  in  Tampa,  which  is 
largely  settled  by  negroes,  Cubans  and 
Spaniards,  the  death  rate  for  the  month 
of  August,  one  of  the  hottest  known  for 
years,  was  only  at  the  rate  of  6.1  per 
1000  per  annum.  Can  any  other  part 
of  the  South  show  this  low  rate?  An  im- 
portant fact  in  connection  with  the  deaths 
was  that  they  were  mainly  among  foreign- 
ers. A  most  important  consideration  for 
people  who  object  to  cyclones,  tornadoes 
and  fierce  wind  storms  of  all  kinds  is  that 
this  section  has  been  visited  by  only  one 
storm  in  ninety-four  years ;  that  was  in 
1846.  Yet  that  was  so  mild  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  deemed  worth  mentioning 
North  of  us,  or  even  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  this  State. 

The  hurricane  which  swept  over  the 
eastern  section  of  the  State  and  wrought 
so  much  havoc  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
on  September  27th  last,  did  no  damage 
here,  except  to  blow  down  a  few  of  the 
tallest  and  most  heavily-laden  bananas. 

The  cause  for  our  immunity  from  storms 
is  the  fact  that  the  barometer  stands 
higher  on  the  parallels,  between  twenty- 
seven  and  twenty-nine,  around  the  world 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  heavy  gales  are 
therefore  very  exceptional.  We  are  in 
what  is  known  as  the  region  of  perpetual 
calm,  the  Sargossa  sea  being  in  the.same 
latitude.  As  a  result  of  this  immunity 
from,  high  winds  we  can  raise  the  fruits  of 
the  tropics  here  as  well  as  the  grass  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  every  root  and  vegeta- 
ble that  grows  in  the  North,  except 
parsnips. 

I  have  in  my  garden  now  over  twenty 
varieties  of  roots  and  vegetables,  and 
such  tubers  as  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
Chinese  yams,  edible  caladiums  and  col- 
ocassias,    Indian     bread     root,    and     the 


manihot    from    which    cassava    is    made. 

In  my  grove  I  have  numerous  semi- 
tropical,  tropical  and  Northern  fruits,  and 
all  are  doing  equally  well  and  bearing 
profusely.  Rice,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  mel- 
ons, sisal  hemp  and  other  crops  thrive  here, 
and  we  have  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  over  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  finest  marine  fishes. 

J.  M.  Murphy. 

Sponge  Harbor,  Fla. 

Attractions  of  Arkansas. 

Mr-.  H.  H.  Hunn,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  writing 
of  that  State,  says  :  Energy  and  economy 
are,  with  knowledge,  alone  sufficient  to 
lead  to  success  in  any  business,  agricultural 
or  manufacturing.  No  line  is  overcrowded. 
There  is  "room  at  the  top"  everywhere; 
here  there  is  room  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  for  the  ambitious,  determined  man. 

The  possibilities  in  the  certain  future 
development  of  Arkansas  are  but  dimly 
seen  by  even  its  own  people.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  agriculture,  whether  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  grain  or  cotton.  Some  intima- 
tion of  what  could  be  was  indicated  by 
the  display  at  the  World's  Fair.  Other 
States  offer  similar  attractions,  but  lack 
moderate  climate.  We  build  houses  for 
warm  weather,  not  winter,  which  is  impor- 
tant. And  what  may  seem  incredible  is 
that  Northern  Arkansas  is  as  fine  a 
summer  resort  as  Colorado,  according  to 
my  own  experience. 

Schools  are  sufficient  for  a  large  popula- 
tion, are  well  officered  and  supported  by 
taxes  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

We  want  no  drones  here,  but  we  do 
need  wide-awake,  pushing,  persistent  peo- 
ple who  will  find  after  settling  that  their 
experiences  differ  from  former  ones,  in 
that  they  are  pleasanter  and  that  life  is 
better  worth  the  living  than  where  they 
have  come  from. 

Homestead  Lands. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

There  are  lands  in  this  part  of  Ala- 
bama that  can  be  homesteaded  under 
existing  laws,  and  other  lands  still,  where 
the  mineral  rights  only  have  been  sold. 
Some  of  these  lands  are  very  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  These  are  sandy 
loam  soils,  with  red  clay  sub-soil,  and  the 
great  majority  of  these  lands  are  covered 
with  white  oak,  post  oak  and  hickory  in 
great  abundance.     Beneath  the  soil  there 
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is  slate,  limestone,  sandstone,  marble, 
coal  and  iron.  Springs  of  fine  water,  both 
freestone  and  limestone,  and  occasionally 
white  sulphur.  I  have  ridden  over  a  large 
portion  of  these  lands,  and  some  on  the 
river  and  smaller  water  courses  are  very 
fine. 

What  few  people  live  in  that  section  are 
benevolent,  kind,  generous,  and  would 
welcome  with  open  arms  any  industrious, 
honest  man,  whether  from  Maine  or  Ten- 
nessee. This  is  a  splendid  fruit  country — 
flowers,  grapes  in  abundance  in  a  wild 
state.  Any  information  I  will  gladly  give 
to  anyone,  especially  to  those  poor  fellows 
who  freeze  to  death  every  winter  in  the 
Northwest.       Very  truly, 

Frank  Prince,  M.  D. 

Bessemer,  Ala. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

The  London  Anti=Lynching  Committee. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  has  the 
following  to  say  about  the  now  famous 
"Anti-Lynching  Committee,"  of  London  : 

"There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
impropriety  and  offensiveness  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  so-called  "Anti-Lynching 
Committee,"  of  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don, and  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  well- 
deserved  rebuke  administered  to  that  self- 
constituted  body  by  the  Governor's  reply. 
Little  notice  would  have  been  taken  either 
in  this  country  or  in  the  United  States  of  the 
manifesto  emanating  from  the  "Anti-Lynch- 
ing Committee"  had  not  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  written  borne  at  its  head  the 
names  of  several  eminent  English  subjects, 
including  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  platform  orators  and  preachers,  or  even 
for  writers  in  newspapers,  to  make  com- 
ments upon  events  happening  in  foreign 
countries — comments  which  are  often  based 
upon  insufficient  or  inaccurate  information, 
and  do  no  harm  to  the  persons  rightly  or 
wrongly  inculpated.  It  is  another  matter 
for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  form  themselves  into  a  committee, 
and  in  the  name  of  that  committee  to 
address  impertinent  questions,  clothed  in 


language  of  lofty  superiority,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor or  head  of  a  State  or  nation, 
demanding  information  upon  subjects  with 
which  the  committee  in  question  have  no 
earthly  concern.  "Never  before,  perhaps," 
writes  the  Governor  to  his  correspondent, 
"was  an  inquiry  couched  in  the  tone  of 
yours,  with  the  opinion  which  it  volun- 
teers, sent  in  apparent  good  faith  to  the 
head  of  a  State  by  a  committee  of  distin- 
guished men  from  another  country."  Not 
satisfied,  however,  with  asking  for  infor- 
mation before  he  launches  his  thunders, 
the  honorary  secretary,  in  the  name  of  his 
committee,  speaks  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
by  implication  as  "a  community  supposed 
to  be  civilized"  and  capable  of  encouraging 
"outrages  whose  inhumanity,  lawlessness 
and  cowardice  cannot  fail  to  compromise 
the  reputation  of  Americans  generally." 
We  wonder  what  this  so-called  "Anti- 
Lynching  Committee"  would  think  of  a 
formal  communication  addressed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  American  citizens  to  her  Majesty, 
or  to  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or 
to  the  Governor  of  an  English  colony, 
commencing  by  offensive  strictures  upon 
English  civilization,  and  demanding  to 
know  whether  the  report  of  some  crime 
perpetrated  in  Great  or  in  Greater  Britain 
is  "unhappily  true."  No  attempt  is  made 
by  the  writer  of  the  English  letter  to  insin- 
uate that  any  subject  of  her  Majesty  has 
suffered  wrong  in  Alabama.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  offensive 
communication  is  that,  in  the  Governor's 
words,  "it  must  be  the  work  of  ignorant 
or  diseased  minds." 


Immigration  Means  Prosperity. 

The  most  vital  question  that  we  of  the 
South  have  to  deal  with  just  at  present  is 
that  of  immigration — immigration  such  as 
would  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  this  section. 
It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  our  progress 
is  being  retarded  and  our  ultimate  success 
is  being  greatly  delayed  by  a  lack  of  agri- 
cultural backing. 

The  more  prosperous  and  successful  the 
territory  contiguous  to  a  city  is,  the  more 
prosperous  and  wealthy  that  city  will  grow. 
The  city  is  dependent  upon  the  farming 
element  surrounding  it;  therefore,  if  that 
class  is  not  composed  of  progressive,  en- 
ergetic and  business-like  men— a  success- 
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TEXAS   AS    COMPARED    WITH    THE    NORTHWEST. 

By  S.  P.  Panton. 


To  one  who  has  for  years  confined 
his  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
Northwestern  States,  and  then  turned  it 
to  the  South,  the  latter  is  a  revelation 
that  dissipates  many  erroneous  ideas. 

During  the  last  thirteen  years  the 
writer  took  an  active  part  in  advertising 
the  attractions,  resources  and  advantages 
of  the  Northern  tier  of  States  from 
Minnesota  to  the  Pacific.  That  country 
was  effectively  advertised  by  all  possible 
means,  and  emigration  agents  were  kept 
at  work  in  several  of  the  European 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  States 
and  the  Canadian  provinces. 

It  seemed  quite  natural  that  people 
of  Northern  latitudes  should  seek  homes 
in  a  new  country  on  similar  latitudes, 
and  the  agents  were  quite  conscientious 
in  advising  them  to  settle  in  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington. There  was  a  stretch  of  2000 
miles  of  new  country,  offering  millions 
of  acres  of  free  lands  that  would  produce 
the  heaviest  crops  of  the  finest  wheat ; 
there  were  fortunes  to  be  made  in  growing 
live  stock  and  wool,  and  bonanzas  to  be 
found  in  the  mineral  ranges  of  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Washington.  All  this  was 
true ;  the  people  flocked  in  by  tens  of 
thousands  and  found  it  so ;  the  appar- 
ently desirable  lands  were  located  and 
men  who  came  from  countries  where  the 
possession  of  land  conferred  distinction, 
were  happy  and  proud  in  the  ownership 
of  their  quarter  and  half  section  estates. 
For  some  time  the  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral industries  were  profitable,  and 
many  bonanzas  were  discovered  in  the 


mountains,  though  the  discoverers  rarely 
benefited  thereby.  But  there  were 
drawbacks.  A  few  years  of  great  crops 
and  good  prices  in  the  blizzard  belt  of 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  were  followed 
by  several  seasons  of  early  frosts  that 
caught  the  wheat  in  the  milk ;  other 
years  the  rains  set  in  at  harvest  time 
and  poured  so  continuously  that  the 
wheat  couldn't  be  thrashed,  and  sprouted 
in  the  shock.  The  settlers  were  housed 
up  by  blizzards  all  winter  in  their  little 
box  cabins  ;  their  children  were  mowed 
down  by  the  scourge  of  diptheria  ;  their 
lives  were  a  dead,  colorless  monotony, 
varied  by  salt  bacon  three  times  a  day 
when  they  had  it,  and  the  dreary  aspect  of 
treeless,  blizzard-swept  prairie  proved 
the  possession  of  land  there  to  be  any- 
thing but  an  unmixed  blessing.  When 
there  were  good  crops  the  elevator 
charges  and  the  freight  charges  for  the 
long  haul  to  tidewater  left  but  little  com- 
pensation for  the  hardships,  the  arduous 
toil  and  the  generally  depressed  lives 
of  the  settlers  in  the  blizzard  belt. 
There  was  but  one  crop — wheat,  there- 
fore but  one  pay-day  in  the  year,  and 
that  uncertain.  The  climatic  eccentrici- 
ties kept  the  crop  in  constant  danger 
and  the  farmer  in  constant  anxiety, 
and  when  bad  seasons  succeeded  each 
other,  the  farm,  the  crops  in  the  ground 
and  even  the  implements  were  loaded 
with  mortgages  at  such  rates  of  interest 
that  from  that  time  forth  the  farmer  was 
a  slave  to  his  creditors  and  the  sooner 
he  was  sold  out  the  better  for  him.  A 
few  yeirs  in  that  climate  made  almost 
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every  settler  long  for  something  less 
Arctic  and  resolve  to  strike  for  the 
Pacific  coast  if  he  could  ever  raise  the 
money  for  the  migration. 

Montana  is  a  much  better  country 
with  a  much  better  climate,  and  until 
recent  years  the  demands  of  the  mining 
camps  exceeded  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural products  so  that  good  prices  were 
always  obtainable.  The  western  half  of 
that  State  is  an  alternation  of  mountain 
ranges  and  beautiful,  fertile  valleys,  and 
all  conditions  were  much  more  favorable 
there  than  in  the  blizzard  belt.  Of  late, 
however,  the  production  of  breadstuffs 
has  exceeded   the  home  demand  so  the 


and  thence  around  the  Horn  to  Eng- 
land, so  the  receipts  generally  hang 
about  forty  cents  per  bushel,  and  there 
is  a  mighty  slim  profit  in  that. 

Central  Washington  lies  undeveloped 
because  water  for  irrigation  cannot  be 
procured  until  capital  can  be  induced  to 
embark  in  the  construction  of  very  ex- 
pensive canals  from  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers.  From  the  Cascade 
mountains  to  the  coast  the  country  is 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  gigantic 
timber  that  forbids  the  development  of 
agriculture  to  any  great  extent.  The 
beautiful  valleys  of  Western  Oregon 
have  been  settled  so  lon^  that  all  desira- 
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wheat  sells  at  Chicago  prices  less  freights, 
or  from  35  to  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  farmers, 
having  concluded  that  the  good  old 
times  are  gone  for  good,  have  been  agi- 
tating the  reduction  of  wages  to  farm 
labor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  the  old  rates. 

The  arable  portions  of  Northern  Idaho 
and  Eastern  Washington  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  wheat,  the  crop  of  the  Palouse 
country  being  so  great  that  the  farmers 
have  been  figuring  on  building  an  inde- 
pendent railroad  to  Puget  Sound,  350 
miles  distant.  The  wheat  goes  by  rail 
to  Portland  or  the  Puget  Sound  ports, 


ble  lands  are  occupied  and  held  at  full 
values. 

To  the  new  settler  going  into  any 
part  of  the  Northwest  the  prospects  are 
not  of  the  brightest.  All  good  lands 
within  reasonable  distances  from  the 
railroads  are  owned  and  held  at  figures 
that  would  be  considered  extortionate  in 
the  South.  Even  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tances from  transportation  the  lands 
good  for  anything  are  owned  by  stock- 
growers,  if  not  by  farmers.  A  man  can- 
not establish  himself  there  now  without 
some  capital.  He  should  have  at  least 
$5000  to  buy  and  handle  a  good  im- 
proved quarter  section,  and  then  he  will 
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find  that  he  wants  another,  because  the 
system  of  summer  fallowing  found  ne- 
cessary in  that  country  leaves  only  half 
of  the  land  to  be  cropped  in  any  one 
year,  and  eighty  acres  of  grain  will  not 
pay  a  sufficient  income.  Of  late  years 
the  prices  of  good  improved  lands  in 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  have 
been  from  $20  to  $50  an  acre  in  desir- 
able localities,  ranging  still  higher  close 
to  the  towns.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say 
that  very  few  farms  in  the  Northwest 
will  pay  fair  interest  on  $50  an  acre,  and 
the  purchaser  of  farm  land  there  cannot 
reasonablv     expect    much    increase    in 


eral  bonanzas  ten,  fifteen  and  even 
twenty  years  ago,  are  still  waiting  for 
the  railroads  to  open  up  their  particular 
districts,  and  the  capitalists  to  buy  their 
prospects  at  the  fabulous  valuations 
they  are  still  dreaming  of.  We  have 
noticed  of  late  years  that  capital  and 
population  have  been  attracted  by  simi- 
lar resources  elsewhere,  and  through 
the  South  new  cities  have  arisen  and 
surpassed  in  growth  our  business  cen- 
ters, situated  in  what  we  believed  to  be 
the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  repub- 
lic. 

A  few  of  us  have  of  late  made  some 
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value  over  present  prices.     The  boom 
has  gone  by. 

We  of  the  Northwest  have  been 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  it 
contained  nearly  all  the  attractions  to 
immigrants  that  were  left;  that  the  field 
lor  development  was  becoming  so  nar- 
rowed that  each  succeeding  year  would 
bring  us  a  greater  rush;  that  capital 
would  be  attracted  by  our  great  deposits 
of  coal,  iron  and  the  more  valuable  metals; 
that  our  towns  would  rapidly  become 
cities,  and  our  prosperity  would  continue 
indefinitely,  on  an  increasing  ratio.  But 
while  there  was  and  is  development,  it 
is  much  slower  than  we  expected,  and 
many  of  the  men  who  discovered  min- 


investigations,  which  convince  us  that 
there  is  a  larger  acreage  of  first-class 
land,  lying  undeveloped,  to  be  bought 
at  nominal  figures,  in  the  State  of  Texas 
alone,  than  there  is  in  the  whole 
Northwest.  We  have  decided  that 
much  of  the  land  in  Southwest  Texas 
may  be  made  worth  $500  an  acre  with 
much  less  expenditure  of  time,  labor, 
and  money  than  it  would  take  to  raise 
the  Northwestern  lands  to  $40  an  acre,  for 
the  same  reasons  that  have  given  im- 
proved California  lands  values  of  $500 
to  $2000.  We  are  satisfied  that  a  man 
with  $1000.  which  would  be  just  sufficient 
to  put  him  under  mortgage  in  the 
Northwest,  can  make  a  good,  clean,  in- 
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dependent  start  in  Aransas,  San  Patri- 
cio or  adjacent  counties  with  an  absolute 
certainty  of  maintaining  himself  in  inde- 
pendence, and  in  a  few  years  enjoying 
a  permanent  income  rarely  equaled  on 
any  320  acre  farm  in  the  Northwest. 
We  are  satisfied  that  while  the  North- 
west is  rated  a  healthy  country,  this 
section  of  the  coast  is  much  more  so  ;  it 
is  absolutely  free  from  malaria;  pulmo- 
nary and  catarrhal  complaints  are  al- 
most unknown,  and  the  children  flourish 
in  perfect  immunity  from  those  scourges 
of  the  North,  scarlet  fever  and  diphthe- 
ria. In  no  other  part  of  the  country 
have  I  found  the  people  so  unanimous- 
ly contented  with  the  climate,  which  is 
of  a  nature  to  attract  the  people  of  the 
North  to  keep  cool  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter.  When  I  left  the  Yel- 
lowstone last  summer  the  mercury 
registered  1 140  in  the  shade,  and  the  sig- 
nal service  station  at  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  re- 
ported 1 1 50.  I  came  to  Southwest 
Texas  in  August,  and  the  highest  tem- 
perature since  my  arrival  was  920,  while 
it  rarely  reached  900.  The  continual 
sea  breeze  makes  it  very  pleasant  all 
summer.  Last  winter  (1893)  I  spent  a 
week  in  a  mountain  town  when  the 
thermometers  registered  from  200  to 
520  below  zero.  The  coldest  weather 
here,  when  a  norther  was  blowing,  was 
much  the  same  as  in  a  chinook,  the  warm 
winter  wind  of  the  Northwest. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  narrow 
range  of  products  in  the  Northwest  the 
possibilities  here  are  bewildering.  To 
say  that  almost  all  the  products  of  the 
temperate  zone  will  flourish  here  with 
all  sub-tropic  and  some  tropical  growths, 
expresses  a  range  far  wider  than  our 
knowledge.  But  we  find  that  the  truck 
gardener  can  plant  and  mature  vegeta- 
bles at  any  time  of  year  and  ship  them 
North  when  there  is  such  a  dearth  there 
that  high  profits  are  assured  ;  that  the 
winter  climate  here  favors  the  growth  of 
the  crisp  and  succulent  vegetables  grown 
at  the  North  in  summer,  and  the  rest  of 


the  year  can  be  devoted  to  products  not 
grown  North  at  any  time.  Having  seen 
ripe  tomatoes  at  Christmas,  green  peas 
in  January  and  ripe  strawberries  in  Feb- 
ruary, let  us  look  at  the  subtropical 
products  which  include  the  orange, 
lemon,  lime,  pomelo,  shaddock,  pome- 
granate, fig,  Japanese  persimmon,  and 
the  grapes  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
ginger,  camphor,  and  cinamon  trees, 
the  cassava,  from  which  tapioca  is  made, 
the  great  variety  of  valuable  fibres, 
the  canaigre,  for  tanning  fine  leathers 
for  which  there  is  a  strong  demand 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
innumerable  other  plants  of  value. 
Almost  any  one  of  these  products  intelli- 
gently handled  will  pay  several  times 
the  profit  per  acre  of  the  best  crops  in 
the  Northwest.  This  is,  so  far  as 
known,  the  only  part  of  the  republic 
east  of  California  where  the  finest 
European  grapes  attain  the  greatest 
perfection.  As  they  ripen  here  from 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  Califor- 
nia, the  viticulturists  of  this  coast  have 
the  run  of  the  markets  when  there  is  no 
competition,  and  their  comparative  prox- 
imity to  the  body  of  consumers  gives 
them  great  advantages  over  the  Califor- 
nians  that  are  permanent. 

The  supplv  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
is  as  yet  so  inadequate  to  the  demands 
of  Texas  alone  that  the  California  fruits 
and  vegetables  cut  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  Texan  markets  It  will  pay 
better  to  produce  the  whole  supply  here 
than  to  raise  it  2000  miles  away. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  industrious 
man  who  comes  here  with  $1000,  buys 
ten  acres  of  land  for  $200,  devotes  half 
of  it  to  vines  and  the  rest  to  vegetables, 
will  find  himself  the  possessor  of  a  reli- 
able income  property  in  three  years ; 
and  if  he  keeps  some  poultry,  a  gun, 
and  a  fishing  rod,  he  will  have  so  little 
to  buy  for  himself  and  family  that  his 
necessary  cash  outlay  will  hardly  exceed 
the  annual  fuel  bill  of  the  Northern 
agriculturist. 


THE    NATIONALIZATION    OF   THE   SOUTH. 

By   George  F.   Milton. 


"The  essence  of  a  nation  is  that  all  the  individuals 
must  have  many  things  in  common,  and  also  that  all 
must  have  forgotten  many  things" — Ernest  Kenan. 

The  development  of  our  polity,  from 
a  dependence  on  the  State  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  people  collectively, 
has  been  slow  in  attainment.  We  little 
realize  the  struggle  which  has  marked 
its  progress.  The  historical,  rather  than 
the  legal  view  of  the  character  and 
intent  of  the  Union  has  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
constitional  interpretation  has  been  the 
result. 

The  growth  of  this  national  tendency 
has  been  immensely  hastened  by  three 
economic  factors — foreign  immigration, 
domestic  migration  to  the  West,  and  the 
development  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
non-participation  in  this  movement 
of  the  slave  holding  States  before 
the  war.  Although  similarity  of  eco- 
nomic interest  had  embodied  them  into 
a  homogeneous  people  long  before  the 
sparks  of  national  fire  had  burst  into  a 
flame  in  the  West,  yet  it  was  a  unity  of 
purpose  bent  on  one  object  alone — the 
protection  of  an  institution  sectional  in 
extent.  Therefore,  the  true  national 
idea  was  impossible. 

Slavery  was  abolished.  It  now  be- 
comes an  interesting  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  great  structural  change  on 
this  people.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  considering  this  that  the  first  influ- 
ences the  South  faced  on  coming  out  of 
a  war  as  exhaustive  of  resources  as  it 
was  destructive  of  life,  were  retarding. 
The  bitterness  of  defeat  and  the  repug- 
nance to  a  union  to  which  allegiance 
was  compulsory,  had  to  be  removed  by 
an  application  of  mental  and  physical 
energy  to  a  material  development  which 
.  should  wipe  out  the  traces  of  the  recent 
subjugation.  The  negro  problem,  social, 
civil  and  economic,  had  also  to  be  set- 


tled before  progress  could  be  assured. 
But  how  trivial  were  these  obstacles 
compared  with  the  grand  advantage 
given  by  the  new  idea  as  to  labor!  It 
was  now  noble  to  work,  and  toil  was 
invested  with  a  dignity  before  unknown. 
The  "poor  white"  was  thus  enabled  to 
enter  the  struggle  against  elimination 
unhampered  by  the  prejudice  of  his 
race  against  labor,  and  his  subsequent 
mental,  moral  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment has  been  the  phenomenon  of  the 
age.  Joined  with  the  ennobling  of  labor, 
as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  that 
economic  progress,  which  leads  to  the 
full  grasp  of  the  national  idea,  was  the 
discovery  of  the  availability  of  the 
Appalachian  mineral  fields. 

These  great  mountain  regions  stretch- 
ing down  through  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama, furnished  the  wedge  of  economic 
force  to  split  and  dissipate  the  elements 
of  the  old  structure  by  which  the  South 
was  chained  helpless  to  one  condition. 
Here  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States  met,  combined  interests,  frater- 
nized and  commenced  that  advance 
which  was  to  make  the  South  glad  the 
slave  had  been  given  freedom. 

The  five  or  more  billion  dollars  losses 
sustained  by  the  war  were  soon  to  be 
but  the  product  of  a  few  years'  activity 
of  these  industrial  interests  brought  into 
being  by  the  necessities  of  a  people 
impoverished  by  that  struggle. 

The  figures  for  pig  iron  alone  for  the 
last  decade  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
great  growth  of  these  interests,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  of  output  for  the 
South  being  408  per  cent,  against  153 
per  cent,  for  the  entire  country. 

How  much  greater  this  may  be  in  the 
future,  after  a  recovery  from  the  present 
depression,  can  be  imagined  when  it  is 
stated  by  a  special  commissioner, 
appointed  by  the  government,  that  with 
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the  same  wages  the  cost  of  production 
of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  $3.18  less  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North. 

This  region  of  industrial  energy, 
stretching  through  the  very  heart  of 
the  South,  gave  impetus  to  commercial 
activity,  and  the  result  was  the  building 
of  the  railroad  systems  necessary  as  the 
arteries  of  distribution  for  the  manu- 
factured and  agricultural  products.  The 
people  were  thus  enabled  to  mingle  in 
closer  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  and  also  a  greater  proportion 
began  to  live  in  cities.  The  presence  of 
large  bodies  of  people  in  close  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  personally  or 
by  means  of  the  daily  papers,  causes  a 
wider  popular  expansion  of  grasp  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  world  and  its  inter- 
ests and  politics  than  can  possibly  be 
effected  in  isolated  communities.  The 
desire  of  the  South  has  been  to  attain 
that  happy  medium  of  moderately  large, 
actively  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns,  the  centres  of  its  rich  farming 
and  industrial  sections.  That  this  ideal 
is  rapidly  being  reached  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  urban  population  grew 
from  1,616,095  in  18S0  to  2,567,053  in 
1890,  or  58.84  per  cent,  against  an 
increase  of  the  entire  population  of  20.07 
per  cent. 

These  are  the  influences  that  have 
been  most  important  in  bringing  about 
the  changed  purpose  of  the  South's 
progress.  The  ennobling  of  labor,  the 
development  of  mineral  and  manufac- 
turing industries,  the  increased  means  of 
communication,  and  the  establishment 
of  large  centres  of  industrial,  commer- 
cial and  intellectual  activity  have  pro- 
duced a  South  which  no  longer  fears 
comparison.  She  has  become  a  living 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation  and  has 
its  diversity  of  interest  and  cosmopolitan 
life.  It  is  well  known  that  slave  labor 
retarded  the  increase  of  population, 
tended  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  and  restricted  the 
diffusion  of  education  ;  let  us  see  the 
effect  of  free  labor  in  these  three  par- 
ticulars. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  has  increased 
population  proportionately.  The  gain 
of  the  South  from  1870  to  1890  has 
been  in  step   with  the  nation's  for  the 


first  time  since  the  Revolution.  The 
increase  was  61  per  cent.;  that  of  the 
entire  country  60  per  cent.  The  gain  of 
the  South  was  14  per  cent,  greater  than 
that  of  the  New  England  States  and  17 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  Middle 
States.  Cotton  is  no  longer  the  sole 
dependence.  Great  as  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  that  staple 
from  4,700,000  bales  in  1870,  to  8,500,- 
000  bales  in  1890,  other  agricultural 
products  have  made  even  larger  "gains. 
In  1890  this  section  raised  81,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  641,000,000  bushels 
of  corn,  100,000,000  bushels  of  oats, 
128,000,000  pounds  of  rice  and  11,000 
tons  of  hemp.  The  tobacco  yield  is 
worth  $35,000,000  annually,  and  the 
sugar  refineries  of  Louisiana  have 
doubled  their  product  since  1870. 

The  increase  of  cotton  manuiactured 
has  been  750  per  cent,  since  1870.  In 
that  year  the  North  spun  nine  yards  to 
the  South's  one.  Now  the  proportion 
is  reduced  to  three  to  one.  Thus  if 
thirty  years  after  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous wars  known  in  modern  times,  we 
look  at  the  land  left  helpless,  what  do 
we  find? 

The  total  receipts  from  State  taxation 
for  1890  for  the  farmer  slave  States 
were  28.49  per  cent,  of  that  of  all  the 
States.  The  internal  revenue  collected 
was  29.80  per  cent.  The  value  of  their 
agricultural  product  was  35.90  per 
cent.  The  railroad  mileage  was  32  per 
cent.  Their  population  was :  entire, 
35.51  per  cent.;  white,  28.50  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  taxable  wealth  for 
the  decade  was  41  per  cent.;  that  of  the 
population  was  20.07  per  cent.  The 
South  Central  section  alone  containing 
the  manufacturing  belt  gained  72.61 
per  cent,  in  wealth,  being  a  greater 
proportionate  increase  than  that 
of  any  other  section.  Even  the 
direct  trade,  so  much  of  which  ot 
the  entire  country  has  been  absorbed 
by  New  York  city,  has  recently  had 
a  wonderful  development,  in  the  last 
three  years  the  increase  being  in  the 
South  33  per  cent.,  against  20  per  cent, 
for  the  nation.  And  more  important  still 
this  progress  is  not  the  result  of  any  sud- 
den inflation  but,  as  is  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience during  the  recent  panic,  it  is  more 
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stable  than  that  of  any  other  section 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  There  were  less  commercial 
and  bank  failures  in  the  South  and  a 
smaller  decrease  in  the-  volume  of  busi- 
ness, as  is  shown  by  the  exchanges,  and 
the  conditions  point  to  a  more  rapid 
recovery  there  than  elsewhere.  Natu- 
rally this  economic  advance  has  not 
taken  place  without  a  tremendous  revo- 
lution in  the  social  and  intellectual  con- 
dition'. Especially  has  this  been  true  of 
the  education  of  the  masses.  The  per- 
centage of  attendance  at  the  public 
schools  shows  a  greater  increase  in  the 
South  than  in  any  other  section,  the 
enrollment  having  advanced  in  the  last 
decade  Irom  32  per  cent,  to  59  per  cent. 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  from  38  per 
cent,  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  South  Cen- 
tral States,  while  the  increase  in  the 
entire  United  States  was  from  62  per 
cent,  to  68  per  cent.  The  attendance  at 
schools  is  thus  nearly  as  great  propor- 
tionately as  in  the  other  sections,  the 
difference  existing  being  due  to  the 
condition  of  the  negro  race  who  compose 
one-third  the  population,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  require  the  labor  of 
their  children  during  much  of  the  school 
age.  The  efforts  to  educate  the  negro 
are  fully  as  earnest  as  with  the  whites, 
and  considering  the  relative  economic 
conditions  the  percentages  of  enrollment, 
52.08  per  cent,  and  67.83  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, are  very  close.  These  three 
great  developments,  of  population,  of 
wealth  and  diversified  interests,  and  of 
diffused  learning,  have  struck  the  death 
blow  to  sectionalism  and  prejudice. 

The  influence  of  questions  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  destroyed 
that  unity  of  feeling  which  made  a  rela- 
tively weak  people  so  hard  to  conquer. 
This  is  in  verity  the  national  idea.  It 
need  not  invest  the  central  government 
with  monarchical  powers  or  destroy  the 
autonomy  of  the  State,  but  it  must, 
rather  by  a  diversity  of  interests  in  all 
the  sections, close  communication  bet  ween 
them,  and  widely  diffused  education, 
remove  the  traditional  prejudices  and 
render  sectional  feeling  impossible. 
The  only  bar  to  further  rapid  progress 
is  the  negro.  Although  in  industrial 
pursuits  his  advancement  has  been  very 


encouraging,  in  the  agricultural  regions 
he  hinders  materially.  The  great  need 
is  an  intelligent  class  of  foreign  small 
farmers.  The  negro  thrown  in  close 
contact  with  these  would  probably  learn 
the  better  methods  and  catch  their  pro- 
gressive spirit  and  be  elevated  in  condi- 
tion as  he  has  been  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  manufacturing  and 
mineral  regions. 

The  South  has  grown  beyond  section- 
alism. The  sole  relics  of  it  are  those 
occasional  ruins  of  the  olden  time — 
reminders  of  a  past  still  revered  but  no 
longer  regretted.  The  traveler  may 
soon  journey  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other  and  observe 
no  material  difference  in  the  character 
and  life  of  the  people,  except  such  as 
may  be  the  result  of  physical  conditions. 
The  school,  the  railroad,  the  printing 
press,  and  diversified  industries  are  the 
factors  which  eliminate  past  divergencies 
and  weld  sections  together  with  mutual 
interest  and  respect.  The  South  is  fast 
approaching  the  period  when  it  will  be, 
like  the  West,  a  mere  geographical 
region.  It  is  even  now  as  little  sec- 
tional as  New  England.  This  can  be 
exemplified  in  its  political  representation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  as  long  as 
the  negro  votes  actively  as  a  unit  there 
will  be  a  "solid  South"  as  far  as  party 
is  concerned  ;  but  even  with  that,  in 
the  Fifty-First  Congress  the  percentage 
of  republicans  from  the  South  was 
20.64,  while  the  percentage  of  demo- 
crats from  New  England  was  only  n.54. 
But  this  majority  in  the  South  differs 
widely  on  great  questions,  as  shown  in  the 
debate  on  the  silver  repeal  bill  last  fall  and 
later  on  the  tariff  question,  while  New- 
England's  representation  was  practically 
united  on  both.  AH  this  shows  the 
absence  of  sectionalism,  and  it  can  be 
traced  to  the  great  economic  develop- 
ment on  a  new  basis  of  conditions. 

What  cannot  be  predicted  for  the 
future?  The  South's  progress  is  now 
on  the  same  plane  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  nation.  Its  national  idea  is  the  pure 
product  of  a  truly  American  develop- 
ment, and  while  it  still  retains  those 
principles  of  restraint  against  changes 
of  our  institutions,  which  are  our  best 
protection  against  anarchy,  in  material 
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and  intellectual  structure  it  is  essentially 
a  "New  South." 

Tradition  of  a  past  eminence  in  cer- 


tain respects  is  still  cherished,  but  there 
is  an  even  greater  feeling  of  joy  over 
present  conditions. 


AS  TO  GERMAN  IMMIGRATION  OF  A  HIGHER  GRADE. 


By    C.   M.   Marshal!. 


When  the  Western  railways  were  in 
course  of  construction  they  had  at  their 
command  the  land  and  credit  of  the 
nation.  With  one  hand  they  offered 
cheap  homesteads  to  the  settler,  with  the 
other  they  paid  liberal  wages  to  the 
laborer,  thus  enabling  the  newcomer  to 
pay  his  way  while  the  home  was  build- 
ing and  the  farm  getting  under  way,  and 
the  completion  of  the  railroads  added 
new  value  to  their  lands. 

These  conditions  do  not  now  exist  in 
the  South.  Cheap  lands  are  for  sale 
along  our  completed  railroads,  cheap 
especially  in  large  tracts,  but  the  pur- 
chaser must  himself  in  most  cases  bring 
the  means  to  improve  his  land,  stock 
his  farm  and  provide  for  his  living  at 
the  start.  But  small  holdings  and  capi- 
tal rarely  go  together. 

There  is  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, among  the  well-to-do  and 
best  classes,  the  old  Saxon  love  for 
agriculture  and  country  life ;  in  spite 
of  unremunerative  prices  of  farm  pro- 
duce and  consequent  depression  of  land 
values,  there  is  in  these  countries  a 
demand  for  land  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply. 

Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  prefer  their 
own  colonies.  Germans  have  no  outlet 
but  the  United  States,  and  the  class 
referred  to  will  prefer  to  go  where  they 
can  acquire  large  estates,  where  abun- 
dant labor  is  obtainable  and  where  capi- 
tal and  labor  will  be  safely  invested. 

During  the  past  decade  agriculture  in 
Prussia  has  been  so  unprofitable  that 
even  the  privileged  Gittsbesitzer,  land- 


owner or  planter  can  rarely  start  more 
than  one  son  in  the  same  business.  Vet 
a  sum  quite  insufficient  to  purchase  a 
desirable  farm  in  Prussia  would  be  ample 
capital  to  buy  and  stock  and  re-establish 
in  its  old  time  fertility,  order  and  beauty, 
one  of  the  many  charming  plantations 
of  the  South. 

By  birth,  bringing  up  and  surround- 
ings, these  men  are  fitted  for  the  planters' 
life.  Tastes  and  habits  would  render 
them  congenial  neighbors  and  useful 
citizens.  They  would  give  work  to  our 
laborers,  black  and  white,  and  by  close 
attention  and  intelligent  management 
prove  that  agriculture  at  present  prices 
is  the  safest  profitable  investment  in  the 
South ;  and  thus  encourage  our  own 
people  to  similar  enterprise. 

At  the  present,  this  class  in  Germany 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  our  country. 
The  professional  emigration  agent  does 
not  reach  it.  His  concern  is  with  the 
laborer — the  steerage  passenger.  The 
commercial  traveler,  the  merchant  or 
casual  visitor  to  this  country  does  not 
often  get  beyond  the  large  cities  of  the 
North  and  West,  or  the  seaports  in  the 
South. 

The  German  planter  himself  rarely  tra- 
vels beyond  the  confines  of  the  "Father- 
land," and  from  his  own  press  he  learns 
nothing  of  the  true  state  of  this  country, 
least  of  all  the  South.  The  prevalent  in- 
formation about  us  consists  in  distorting 
the  accidents  of  a  young  country  and 
of  a  free  government  into  dismal  or 
grotesque  shapes. 


CONDITION    OF   THE    FARMERS    OF   THE   SOUTH. 


By    IV.  L.   Glessner. 


To  fully  understand  and  appreciate 
the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
farmers  of  the  cotton  raising  section  of 
the  South,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
some  years  and  review  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  that  condition.  Previous  to 
the  war  every  cotton  planter  raised  on 
his  own  plantation  all  supplies  of  pro- 
visions for  himself  and  slaves,  and  pur- 
chased only  his  groceries  and  clotning. 
During  those  years  cotton  was  at  sever- 
al periods  as  low  as  it  is  now,  but  those 
low  prices,  while  they  diminished  the 
cash  income  of  the  planter,  caused  no 
financial  distress.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  cotton  had  so  advanced  in  price 
that  the  planters  devoted  their  entire  at- 
tention and  acreage  to  the  raising  of 
cotton,  arguing  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  provisions  than  raise  them,  and  for 
some  years  this  was  measurably  true. 
Cotton  gradually  declined  in  price  until 
it  would  no  longer  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  the  plantation  and  the  planters  ran 
behind  and  were  forced  to  mortgage 
their  crops  for  advances  from  the  ware- 
housemen hoping  each  year  that  the 
price  of  their  product  would  advance  in 
price  sufficient  to  pay  them  out.  They 
seemed  to  have  forgot  that  they  could 
raise  their  own  corn  and  meat,  and 
bought  these  articles  on  credit  at  an 
enormous  advance  upon  cash  prices. 
In  the  meantime  commercial  fertilizers 
had  been  introduced,  and  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  his  product  of  cotton,  the 
planter  bought  them  in  large  quan- 
tities, running  in  debt  for  them. 
For  a  number  of  years  cotton  re- 
mained at  an  average  price  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  and  the  planters 
managed  to  make  ends  meet  by  increas- 
ing their  debt  a  little  each  year.  When 
cotton  fell  below  ten  cents  the  planters 
saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  and 
then  there  came  an  organization  known 
as     the     "Farmer's    Alliance,"    which 


taught  them  principles  of  economy,  and 
the  planters  learned  to  buy  less  and 
combined  to  buy  at  less  prices.  They 
also  began  to  raise  their  own  corn  and 
meat,  and  diversified  their  crops  to  the 
extent  that  they  virtually  "lived  at 
home."  Of  course,  this  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  meant  less  busi- 
ness for  the  merchants,  and  their  trade 
fell  off.  Many  of  the  "supply"  stores, 
which  had  been  furnishing  the  farmers 
with  their  provisions  on  time  at  exorbi- 
tant prices,  were  closed  up  and  their 
places  were  supplied  by  "cash"  stores, 
which  did  less  business  at  less  profit. 
The  fact  that  the  South  was  buying  less 
from  Northern  markets  no  doubt  gave 
the  impression  to  Northern  dealers  that 
the  South  was  growing  poorer ;  but 
such  was  not  the  fact — it  was  growing 
richer,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  South  was  in  a  better  condition  to 
meet  the  recent  financial  depression,  and 
did  meet  it  better  than  the  North. 

As  a  result  of  their  enforced  economy 
and  diversification  of  crops,  the  farmers 
of  Middle  and  South  Georgia  are  in  a 
better  financial  condition  to-day,  with 
cotton  at  five  cents  per  pound,  than 
they  were  some  years  ago  with  cotton  at 
ten  cents.  Ten-cent  cotton  had  to  pay 
for  all  the  provisions  used  upon  the 
plantation,  and  these  provisions  being 
bought  on  credit  it  had  to  pay  a  fifty 
per  cent,  advance  upon  cash  prices.  I 
have  known  ten- cent  cotton  to  have  to 
pay  $1.25  per  bushel  for  corn,  20  cents 
per  pound  for  meat,  and  $30  per  ton 
for  hay.  Now  these  articles  are  all 
raised  at  home,  and  with  the  same  labor 
and  teams  that  produce  the  cotton  crop. 
The  farmers  have  not  materially  cut 
down  their  acreage  of  cotton,  as  crop 
reports  will  show,  but  have  simply  put 
out  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  cane,  etc.,  in 
addition,  and  thereby  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  raise  their  own  meat.     The  cot- 
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ton  crop  is  now  a  cash  crop — it  no 
longer  has  to  buy  bread  and  meat — and 
while  the  price  is  low  there  is  really 
more  profit  in  it  to  the  farmer  than  when 
the  price  was  higher.  The  official 
records,  the  bank  statements,  and  the 
reports  of  the  loan  companies,  show 
that  the  farmers  of  the  South  are  in  a 
better  financial  condition  today  than 
they  have  been  in  years.  There  are 
fewer  mortgages,  their  obligations  are 
met  more  promptly,  and  they  have  been 
gradually  paying  off  the  loans  which 
they  made  some  years  ago.  A  collector 
for  a  fertilizer  factory  told  me  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  his  collections  had 
never  been  better  than  they  were  this 
season ;  that  he  collected  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  his  contracts,  and  these 
contracts  were  all  made  with  farmers  last 
spring. 

The  Northern  farmer  may  possibly 
not  understand  how  it  is  that  the  acre- 
age of  cotton  has  not  decreased  and  the 
acreage  of  other  products  increased, 
with  the  same  labor,  as  such  a  condition 
would  not  be  possible  in  his  section.  In 
the  first  place  he  must  remember  that 
there  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  in 
which  work  cannot  be  done  on  the  farm 
in  South  Georgia.  The  farmer  sows  his 
oats,  wheat  and  rye  any  time  from  the 
first  of  October  to  the  middle  of  Dec- 
ember. He  breaks  his  ground  for  corn 
and  cotton  in  January  and  February. 
He  plants  his  corn  in  March  and  his  cot- 
ton in  April.  While  his  cotton  is  com- 
ing up  he  can  cultivate  his  corn,  and 
then  go  into  his  cotton,  working  the 
crops  alternately.  Between  his  rows  of 
corn  he  plants  cow  peas  and  ground 
peas,  which  fatten  his  hogs.  His  corn 
is  made  by  the  first  of  July.  The  soil 
is  easily  cultivated  and  there  are  few 
days  when  it  is  too  wet  to  put  a  plow 
in  the  field.  A  crop  of  voluntary 
grass  springs  up  after  oats  and  melons, 
which  will  make  from  one  to  two  tons 
of  hay    per  acre.     The  farmer    is    not 


forced  to  plant  all  his  crops  within  two 
weeks,  for  he  has  no  fear  of  early  frosts 
in  the  fall,  and  as  a  consequence  he  can 
plant  a  larger  acreage  with  the  same 
force.  I  make  these  explanations  to 
show  why  a  Southern  farmer  can 
make  a  profit  by  diversification  of 
crops  even  at  a  low  price.  Some 
of  these  advantages  are  becoming 
known  to  Northern  farmers,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  movement  of  that  class  to  the 
South.  I  have  had  within  the  past  six 
months  not  only  more  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  resources  of  the  section  traversed 
by  the  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida 
Railroad,  but  have  located  more  settlers, 
and  the  outlook  is  good  for  a  very  large 
immigration  within  the  coming  year. 
All  of  our  new  settlers  are  from  the 
Northern  States — men  who  have  become 
tired  of  the  rigorous  winters  of  the 
North,  and  the  constant  struggle  of  try- 
ing to  raise  enough  in  five  months  to 
support  them  the  other  seven.  Those 
who  have  spent  a  year  in  South  Geor- 
gia are  well  satisfied  with  the  change 
and  are  urging  their  relations  and 
friends  to  join  them. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  profits  of 
fruit-growing,  for  it  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry  in  the  South,  but  it  is  as- 
suming large  proportions  and  within  the 
next  three  years  will  bring  into  our  sec- 
tion millions  of  dollars,  with  a  very 
small  outaly. 

The  fact  that  our  people  have  be- 
come fully  awakened  to  the  importance 
of  diversifying  their  industries,  and  have 
become  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
economy,  betokens  a  prosperous  future 
for  our  section. 

I  have  heard  but  little  growling  about 
hard  times  in  Georgia,  except  from 
drummers,  who  complain  about  small 
sales.  It  is  true  that  our  people  are  not 
spending  as  much  money  as  they  did 
years  ago,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
no  need  to  do  so,  and  in  that  fact  lies 
their  prosperity  and  contentment. 


THE   GAME    OF    THE    DISMAL   SWAMP. 


By  Frank  A.  Hevivood. 


The  Dismal  Swamp  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  contains  over 
100,000  acres.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cypress, 
juniper,  cedar,  gum,  beech  and  oak. 
Several  small  streams  flow  through  it 
and  Lake  Drummond,  a  body  of  water 
containing  about  twenty  square  miles, 
is  in  the  center. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  is  a  paradise  for 
the  lover  of  sport.  It  contains  number- 
less resorts  for  bear  and  deer.  The  enor- 
mous lake  abounds  with  fish.  The 
robbins  and  blackbirds  of  the  North 
winter  on  the  banks  of  the  canals.  The 
tempting  clearings  offer  inducements  to 
the  partridge,  woodcock,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
and  other  small  game. 

The  bear  has  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp,  from  its  greater 
abundance  and  the  quality  of  its  flesh. 
He  is  more  easily  found,  too,  than  his 
brethren  of  other  sections.  The  deer  of 
the  swamp  afford  a  wider  field  for  gen- 
uine sport  than  those  of  other  localities. 
The  opossum  and  coon  afford  attrac- 
tions for  the  lover  of  fun,  and  there  are 
many  people  who  can  recapitulate  vol- 
umes of  exploits  among  the  birds. 

Those  whose  ideas  concerning  bears 
are  gained  from  works  of  fiction  have 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  lord  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp.  The  bear  is  not  brave. 
He  is  cowardly,  weak,  dirty,  and  a  prey 
to  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pig.  At 
very  few  periods  can  he  be  honestly 
called  courageous  when  in  the  presence 
of  man,  but  his  strength  is  enormous, 
and  in  speed  he  will  oftentimes  rival  an 
Arabian  horse.  The  swiftness  and 
power  with  which  he  uses  his  claws 
while  capturing  a  "cattle- beast,"  or  pig, 
or  while  destroying  a  beehive  is  incred- 
ible. But  as  to  real  genuine  bravery, 
when  becoming  tired  of  being  hunted, 
he  tries  to  infuse  variety  into  the  affair 
by  hunting  his  hunter,  the  bear  does  not 


possess  it.  The  bear  usually  confines 
himself  to  the  dense  growths  of  reeds 
by  day,  sallying  forth  by  night  to  the 
farmers'  beehives,  or  to  the  haunts  of 
the  "razor  back."  Occasionally  a  bear 
will  spring  on  the  back  of  a  "cattle- 
beast"  burying  his  teeth  in  the  frightened 
animal's  neck  and  using  his  claws  to 
catch  at  the  trees  and  brush  through 
which  his  victim  dashes. 

For  bear  hunting  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  there  are  two  requisites  besides 
the  bear — men  with  guns  and  a  man  on 
a  horse.  The  first- named  halt  on  the 
border  of  a  jungle  where  a  bear  is 
supposed  to  be  hid,  while  the  other 
drives  the  inhabitants  of  the  jungle 
towards  them.  The  master  of  the  hunt 
posts  the  sportsmen  here  and  there  in 
pairs,  so  that  each  hunter  has  an  especial 
rival  against  whom  he  is  pitted  and 
whom  he  must,  if  possible,  forestall  in 
shooting  the  bear.  When  the  hunters 
are  posted  the  horseman  advances  into 
the  jungle,  and  with  loud  shouts  starts 
the  game.  A  little  later  and  the  bear 
shambles  out  directly  into  the  arms 
of  his  enemies.  Another  method  of 
shooting  the  bear  is  to  tie  a  pig  by 
the  leg  to  a  tree  in  the  "open"  and  in 
the  evening  the  hunter  takes  a  position 
near  by,  employing  a  negro  boy  to  keep 
the  pig  awake.  Four  drachms  of  good 
powder,  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  buckshot 
and  a  little  attention  to  business  will 
usually  settle  the  bear  question. 

Lake  Drummond  is,  and  has  been  for 
years,  a  favorite  spot  for  deer.  They 
are  only  hunted  with  dogs,  a  still  hunter 
being  looked  upon  with  aversion  by  the 
natives,  and  he  is  lucky  if  he  escapes 
without  having  the  tails  of  his  shirt 
nailed  to  a  tree  as  a  warning  to  the  next 
tenderfoot  who  imagines  that  still  hunt- 
ing is  the  only  way  to  shoot  deer. 

The  "cattle-beast"  is  the  local  name 
given  to   the  sturdy  wild  cattle   which 
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roam  about  through  the  fastnesses  of 
the  swa.np.  They  are  small  undersized 
animals  and  as  shy  as  a  deer.  When 
the  farmer  wishes  a  fresh  beef  he  takes 
his  gun  and  his  dogs  and  runs  the  ani- 
mal to  a  stand-still.  The  "cattle-beast" 
is  favorite  meat  for  bear,  and  oftentimes 
carries  the  marks  of  severe  encounters. 

The  coon  and  the  opossum  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  are  universal  favorites 
for  the  table.  An  opossum  alter  fatten- 
ing on  milk  is  a  perfect  roll  of  butter 
and  in  point  of  flavor  and  delicacy  can- 
not be  surpassed.  Both  of  the  animals 
are  rich  in  fighting  qualities.  A  high 
spirited  coon  will  lie  on  its  back  and 
whip  almost  any  thing  that  comes  along  ; 
but  in  the  branches  of  a  persimmon  tree 
the  opossum  is  king.  He  is  subject  to 
no  man.  His  throne  is  the  branch 
from  which  he  hangs  by  the  tail,  and 
from  it  he  swings  and  reigns. 

For  coon  and  opossum  hunting  the 
hunter  is  provided  with  plenty  of 
colored  boys  and  hunting  dogs,  and  he 
enters  the  swamp  immediately  after 
dark.  It  will  not  be  long  before  a  coon 
or  an  opossum  will  be  treed.  Then 
comes  the  fun.  The  "bird"  is  in  the 
tree,    the    dogs    are    at    its    foot.      The 


Southern  moon  silvers  the  green 
branches.  Muscular  negroes  attack  the 
tree  with  gleaming  steel  or  mount  into 
its  limbs.  Torches  of  lightwood  blaze 
brightly.  The  hunters  gather  about. 
The  tree  falls,  or  the  "bird"  is  shaken 
from  its  limbs.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
conglomerate  mass  of  negro,  dog  and 
game.  Be  the  game  coon  or  'possum, 
the  captor  of  the  beast  in  the  mad  rush 
is  the  envy  of  all  his  companions. 
The  light  of  the  full  moon,  the  flare  of 
the  pine  knots  shining  upon  the  black 
countenances  form  pictures  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Before  the  war  fox  hunting  was  a 
popular  sport  for  the  planters  who  lived 
about  the  Dismal  Swamp.  In  the  ante- 
bellum days  "anyone  who  was  anyone" 
kept  a  pack  of  hounds. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  is  the  scene  of 
the  revelries  of  the  squirrel  and  the 
rabbit.  It  is  the  winter  home  of  the 
blackbird  and  the  robin.  A  blackbird 
pie  stuffed  with  Lynnhaven  oysters  is  a 
dish  for  the  gods.  Every  section  of 
tidewater  Virginia  and  Eastern  North 
Carolina  affords  good  bird  and  squirrel 
shooting,  but  there  is  no  section  supe- 
rior to  the  Dismal  Swamp. 
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[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  fifteenth  instalment  in  the  series. 
These  communications  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  Northern  people  who  desire  to  know  more  about  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  what  is  being  accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  These  letters  were  written  for  the  most  part  by  practical 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these  settlers, 
as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


A    Dakota   Farmer's   Opinion   of   Texas. 

W.  A.  Ward,  Beaumont,  Texas. — I 
came  to  this  place  from  South  Dakota 
about  three  years  ago  ;  have  spent  three 
summers  and  two  winters  here  in  the 
coast  country  of  Southeast  Texas. 

I  left  the  drouth-stricken  and  blizzard- 
swept  Northwest  to  try  to  find  a  place 
where  the  rainfall  was  ample  and  not 
accompanied  by  wind  and  hail  to  destroy 
crops  and  where  the  heat  of  summer  was 
modified  by  gulf  breezes.  I  was  satis- 
fied before  coming  South  that  the  coast 
country  offered  these  advantages.  I 
visited  several  points  in  the  coast  region. 
I  found  here  in  Jefferson  county,  Texas, 
a  comparatively  high,  well- drained 
prairie  dotted  with  groves  and  plenty 
of  good  water,  a  good  soil  on  deep 
clay  sub- soil  and  a  splendid  home 
demand  for  all  farm  products  created 
by  the  immense  lumber  business  adjoin- 
ing this  fertile  prairie. 

While  prices  of  land  had  been 
"boomed"  in  some  other  localities, 
here  the  cattle  men  had  up  to  that 
time  occupied  the  land,  but  were  wil- 
ling to  "turn  it  loose"  at  low  prices — 
$2.00  to  $3.00  per  acre. 

Since  that  time  the  acreage  in  rice 
has  increased  from  a  few  acres  planted 
as  an  experiment  to  5000  acres  in  Jeffer- 
son county  alone  this  year,  and  the 
industry  is  extending  into  Liberty  and 
Chambers  counties  to  our  west. 

Texas  has  State  school  funds  at  the 
rate  of  $7.35  per  annum  for  each  child 
of  school  age,  and  this  fund  is  increasing 


by  the  sale  of  public  school  lands  from 
year  to  year.  State  funds  are  usu- 
ally sufficient  for  six  to  nine  months 
school  in  country  and  towns.  Some 
districts  with  only  eight  scholars  have  a 
school  by  adding  to  the  State  fund  by 
subscription.  Local  taxation  for  school 
purposes  is  seldom  necessary  here. 

I  bought  land  two  years  ago  at  $2.75 
per  acre,  now  worth  $5.00.  I  have 
grown  two  fair  crops  of  rice  on  the  flat 
land  and  set  the  sandy  ridges  to  fruit 
trees,  cultivating  other  crops  between 
the  rows. 

This  year,  in  my  orchard,  I  matured 
good  crops  of  Irish  potatoes  and  corn 
in  early  summer,  and  now  have  a  fine 
crop  of  sweet  potatoes  ready  to  dig 
from  the  same  land.  Oats  make  a  fair 
yield  here  and  hay  is  very  profitable. 
Rice  yields  from  about  $22.00  per  acre 
on  an  average  for  land  not  irrigated  to 
about  $40.00  per  acre  for  the  average 
of  lands  watered  by  pumping.  It  is 
seeded,  harvested  and  thrashed  like 
other  small  grains. 

The  Oriental  varieties  of  peaches, 
pears  and  plums  do  well  here,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  satsuma  orange 
can  be  successfully  grown.  The  com- 
mon sweet  orange  is  grown  in  a  small 
way  by  most  everybody,  but  is  believed 
to  be  too  hazardous  for  a  money  crop. 

Peach  trees  set  in  my  orchards  in 
March,  1893  (then  one  year  old  buds), 
fruited  in  1894,  some  of  the  trees  ma- 
turing as  many  as  forty  peaches  of  the 
finest  quality.     The  same  trees  are  now 
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good  bearing  size  and  promise  a  yield 
of  from  one  to  two  bushels  each  next 
season — June  and  July.  I  will  plant 
several  thousand  peach,  pear,  plum  and 
satsuma  orange  trees  this  winter. 

Beaumont,  the  county  seat  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  and  the  lumber  metropolis 
of  Southeast  Texas,  is  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  county  on  the 
Neches  river,  a  deep  navigable  stream 
which  furnishes  water  connection  with 
Sabine  Pass  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  county. 

Lumber  and  posts  for  improving 
farms  are  cheap,  a  bill  of  good  long-leaf 
pine  suitable  for  a  house,  including  floor- 
ing, drop  siding,  ceiling  and  finishing 
can  be  bought  here  for  $10.00  per  thous- 
and. I  paid  $5.00  lor  four  hundred 
good  white  oak  posts  with  only  two 
miles  to  haul  to  my  farm. 

The  impression  that  formerly  existed 
in  the  minds  of  Northern  people  that 
this  was  a  low  wet  land  still  contending 
with  the  sea  for  supremacy  was  very 
erroneous.  It  is  apparently  as  old  a 
country,  geologically  speaking,  as  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  or  other  parts  of  the  up- 
per Mississippi  valley.  Mosquitoes  and 
snakes  are  no  more  plentiful  on  these 
prairies  than  on  the  Dakota  plains  in  a 
wet  season.  I  put  up  100  tons  of 
hay  this  season  and  saw  but  one 
small  snake  in  my  meadows.  As  to 
health,  I  never  saw  and  am  not  looking- 
for  a  more  healthy  climate.  My  family 
was  afflicted  with  catarrh,  which  disap- 
peared almost  as  soon  as  we  came,  and 
we  have  all  enjoyed  the  best  of  health 
from  the  start.  We  came  in  the  spring 
and  have  remained  here  all  the  time. 
This  locality  offers  the  advantages  of 
both  an  old  and  new  country ;  old  in 
manufacturing,  with  a  good  home  mar- 
ket, good  shipping  facilities,  cheap 
material,  &c.,but  new  in  agriculture  and 
with  good  cheap  lands. 

The  negro  population  is  confined  to 
the  towns  (mostly  employed  in  the  mills) 
where  they  are  industrious  and  orderly 
and  have  separate  schools  and  churches. 
The  farmers  and  farm  laborers  are  white 
and  mostly  Northern  people  who  are 
coming  in  rapidly.  The  acreage  in  cul- 
tivation is  being  more  than  doubled 
yearly.     There    is    no    petty    thieving 


here.  People  sleep  with  their  houses 
open  and  property  unprotected. 

I  never  felt  more  safe  in  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  I  do  here. 
The  laws  are  wholesome  and  well 
enforced.  The  homestead  and  the 
rights  of  women  and  children  are  es- 
pecially  well  protected. 

We  have  good  roads  and  iron  bridges 
graded  and  built  at  county  expense. 
The  native  people  are  generous,  intelli- 
gent and  honorable  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  they  co-operate  freely  with  Northern 
men,  who  receive  the  most  hearty  wel- 
come and  encouragement  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  the  country. 

"Most  Charitable  People  He  Ever 
Lived  Among." 

J.  Higgins,  Newberry,  S.  C. — For 
farming  there  is  no  better  section  than 
this,  not  only  for  cotton,  but  for  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  &c.  I  have  been 
with  these  people  nearly  two  years,  and 
I  would  not  ask  for  better  treatment. 
I  certainly  think  they  are  the  most 
charitable  people  I  have  ever  lived 
among.  I  am  a  Northern  man,  from 
the  city  of  Augusta,  Maine,  and  can 
speak  with  more  knowledge  of  cotton 
manufacturing  than  of  farming.  Any- 
one wishing  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
manufacturing  will  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  invest  their  money  in  the 
South,  because  labor  and  material  of 
all  kinds  is  much  cheaper  than  in  the 
North.  This  place  for  climate  and 
healthy  condition  cannot  be  equaled  by 
any  State  in  New  England,  and  I 
believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  South  will  control  the  manufactures 
of  the  country. 

"Never  Was  a  Healthier  Place." 

J.  H.  Morse,  Warrenton,  N.  C. — I 
have  been  South  nine  years  and  have 
met  with  the  greatest  kindness  from  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  do  you  a  favor, 
and  when  you  are  sick  or  in  trouble 
they  never  hesitate  one  moment  in  work 
or  deed. 

There  never  was  a  healthier  place 
than  Warrenton,  N.  C.  It  is  entirely 
free  from  malaria  and  mosquitoes.  The 
soil  is  red  and  grey  clay  soil.     Every- 
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thing  that  you  have  a  mind  to  plant  will 
grow.  If  the  people  would  give  one- 
half  the  attention  to  their  crops  that 
the  Northern  farmer  does  they  would 
soon  be  independent.  The  land  is  easily 
cultivated.  Fruits  grow  to  perfection. 
The  finest  grapes  I  ever  saw  were 
grown  in  this  place.  We  have  peaches 
in  abundance  and  all  other  kinds  of 
fruits  do  finely.  Fine  tobacco  is  raised 
in  this  county,  and  it  brings  fine  prices, 
too.  I  came  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  nine 
years  ago  and  my  family  have  been  in 
excellent  health  during  that  period. 
This  town  is  especially  noted  for  its  fine 
drinking  water,  which  is  a  very  essential 
consideration.  One  thing  that  is  hardly 
ever  known  in  this  section  is  fog,  which 
makes  the  climate  so  much  more  desira- 
ble for  people  troubled  with  throat  and 
lung  diseases.  The  winters  are  very  mild. 

Just  the  Place  He  Had  Been  Looking  For. 

Kimball  Plympton,  Rogers,  Ark. — 
Contemplating  a  trip  South  in  pursuit 
of  health  and  business,  I  was  casting 
about  for  some  information  that  would 
enable  me  to  decide  where  to  go.  Acci- 
dentally I  came  upon  an  advertisement 
of  Rogers,  Ark.  I  read  the  article  over 
and  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  description  of  the  country.  I  at 
once  decided  that  Rogers  was  just  the 
place  I  had  been  looking  for,  and  I 
have  not  regretted  that  I  came  here. 
When  I  arrived,  although  a  perfect 
stranger,  I  was  received  like  an  old 
acquaintance  and  shown  every  courtesy 
possible.  The  people  here  certainly 
deserve  the  name  of  the  "warm-hearted 
Southerners."  They  cannot  do  enough 
for  you  and  they  take  great  pleasure  in 
showing  you  around  over  the  country 
and  seem  proud  of  their  extensive  crops 
and  fruit  orchards,  and  well  they  may, 
for  one  might  travel  the  country 
over  and  not  find  a  more  fertile  country 
where  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  farming.  This  locality  can 
not  be  surpassed  as  a  health  resort, 
being  located  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  the  State  in  Benton  county,  at  an 
elevation  of  1500  feet,  where  malaria 
and  those  epidemics  are  not  known,  with 
water  of  crystal  purity  from  the  numerous 
mineral  springs.  This  is  a  city  of  about 
2000    population,    all  white.     The  city 


has  all  the  advantages  that  an  enterpris- 
ing people  can  make ;  there  are  water 
works  which  abundantly  supply  the 
city  with  pure  spring  water,  public 
schools,  churches  and  several  manufac- 
tories. Anyone  desiring  a  mild  climate 
in  winter  and  cool  breezes  in  summer 
will  find  all  their  wants  supplied  in  this 
locality.  Besides  the  raising  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  berries,  vegetables  and 
grains,  there  are  many  other  business 
pursuits  and  openings  for  an  energetic 
business  man  to  enter  into  with  profit. 

A  Dane  who  has  Prospered  in  Alabama. 

O.  L.  Anthon,  Carthage,  Ala. — I 
notice  that  you  are  publishing  letters 
from  people  who  have  moved  South  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  and  farming.  I 
am  a  native  of  Denmark,  Europe.  A 
good  many  years  ago  I  moved  to  Ala- 
bama, and  located  on  the  high,  level, 
fertile  lands  in  Hale  county,  about  one 
mile  from  Carthage — a  station  on  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad, 
where  I  have  now  lived  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  never  enjoyed  better  health. 
This  is  the  most  suitable  country  I  have 
found  since  I  have  been  in  the  United 
States,  for  farming  and  fruit  raising  pur- 
poses. I  have  a  good  farm,  and  a  com- 
fortable home  ;  good  water  ;  fine  health, 
and  enough  to  last  me  my  lifetime. 
Our  crops  are  fine,  and  markets  conve- 
nient. We  can  raise  from  a  bale  to  a  bale 
and  a  half  of  cotton  per  acre  on  our  land, 
without  the  expense  of  fertilizing,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  corn.  Stock 
do  well  the  entire  year,  by  running  on 
the  ranges.  I  advise  all  seeking  homes 
to  settle  in  this  section  of  Alabama. 

Northern  People  Will  Be  Received  With 
Open  Arms,  and  Can  Do  Well. 

E.  R.  Burr,  Nameless,  Campbell 
county,  Va. — It  is  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  give  my  testimony  as  to  my  ex- 
perience and  treatment,  from  a  Northern 
man's  standpoint,  in  settling  in  the 
South,  if  only  in  return  for  all  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  I  have  received  from 
my  neighbors.  I  came  down  here  last 
spring  broken  down  in  health  and 
bought  a  broken  down  farm  about  six 
miles  from  Lynchburg,  which  had  not 
been  worked  since  the  war.  I  was  very 
unwell  and  could  not  do  much  work  at 
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first,  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  made  a 
fairly  good  crop  and  sold  off  a  large 
quantity  of  bark  and  wood,  and  made 
more  than  I  would  have  done  at  home. 
There  is  a  ready  and  good  market  for 
all  you  can  raise  and  prices  are  good. 
The  people  are  glad  to  see  you  and  aid 
you  in  every  way  in  their  power.  There 
are  good  schools  and  Sunday-schools 
and  churches,  and  I  have  never  received 
more  attention  or  been  better  entertained 
than  I  have  been  by  some  of  the  old 
rebels  1  fought  against  in  the  late  war. 
My  health  is  good  and  I  feel  like  a 
new  man,  and  would  not  sell  my  place 
at  25  per  cent,  advance,  and  I  can  say 
that  if  Northern  people  come  down 
here  and  attend  to  their  business  they 
will  be  received  with  open  arms  and 
can  do  well. 

Makes  More  Than  a  Good  Living  Every 
Year. 

G.  B.  R.  Smith,  Howe,  Grayson 
county,  Texas. — I  came  to  Texas 
about  seven  years  ago  ;  have  lived  here 
continuously  since  then,  engaged  all  the 
time  in  farming ;  have  experienced  about 
all  the  kinds  of  seasons  that  ever  come 
this  way,  and  have  never  failed  to  make 
more  than  a  good  living  any  year. 
From  my  experience  I  conclude  that 
any  industrious,  economical  farmer  with 
fair  muscle  and  brain  can  do  well  in  this 
country,  and  in  a  few  years  will  own  a 
good,  well-stocked  and  improved  farm 
that  will  not  require  any  fertilizers  to 
make  a  crop. 

We  sometimes  have  to  haul  a  little 
water  for  a  month  or  two,  about  once  in 
five  years,  perhaps,  but  then  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  hauling  lots  of  stuff  from  our 
farms  to  market.  A  careful  study  of  the 
situation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  renter  in  this  country  is  ahead  of  the 
average  land  owner  in  the  old  States. 
Rents  are  cheaper  here  than  fertilizers 
there,  the  land  much  easier  cultivated 
(even  though  it  does  stick  to  the 
ploughs)  and  the  yields  much  better  as 
a  rule. 

Of  course  we  have  our  growlers,  and 
there  are  many  here  who  are  'not  doing 
well,  and  never  will,  but  I  repeat — the 
man  who  can  and  will  work  judiciously 
is  sure  to  win  in  this  country. 


Climate  Unsurpassed. 

Ebenezer  Conklin,  Cronly,  Colum- 
bus county,  N.  C. — The  climate  here  is 
unsurpassed,  and  the  soil  under  proper 
cultivation  will  make  excellent-  corn, 
potatoes,  rice,  oats,  wheat  and  all  small 
grains.  Fruit  growing  is  a  specialty. 
Tobacco  does  well  here.  Manufacturing 
opportunities  are  good.  I  have  been  a 
resident  of  this  State  twenty-nine  years 
and  I  have  never  been  treated  better  by 
any  people  than  I  have  by  those  of  the 
South,  notwithstanding  I  fought  against 
them  in  the  war  between  the  States.  I 
am  a  native  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 

"Don't  Know  What   Hard  Times  Are." 

B.  R.  Garland,  Crowley,  La. — I 
came  from  Rockville,  Ind.,  to  Crowley, 
La.,  about  three  years  ago,  and  have 
been  growing  rice  successfully  and 
profitably.  The  people  of  this  section 
do  not  know  what  hard  times  are. 
Because  there  comes  a  year  occasionally 
when  they  do  not  realize  three  or  four 
times  the  cost  of  their  lands  they  call, 
it  hard  times,  but  they  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  such  want  and  suffering  as  are: 
experienced  in  some  sections. 

In  the  first  place,  lands  are  cheap  and 
sold  on  easy  terms  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  if  a  man  has  not  a  home 
of  his  own  it  is  his  own  fault.  Cheap 
lands,  cheap  fuel,  cheap  building  ma- 
terial, cheap  clothing  and  cheap  food — 
all  this  in  a  land  that  will  produce 
sugar,  rice,  cotton,  corn,  oats,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  fruits  of  all  kinds  and 
every  manner  and  variety  of  vegetables. 
I  know  of  many  men  who  came  here 
two  and  three  years  ago  with  from  $200 
to  $500,  and  today  have  a  quarter 
section  of  land  with  good  buildings 
well  stocked,  their  year's  feed  and  seed 
and  free  from  debt.  How  many 
countries  can  do  this  for  a  man  ?  I 
defy  anyone  to  point  out  any  section  of 
the  United  States  today  that  has  done 
more  for  the  industrious  poor  man  or 
more  for  the  health  of  the  invalid  or 
more  for  the  capitalist  in  the  way  of  steady 
rise  in  values  and  large  returns  in  invest- 
ments than  this  section  of  Louisiana 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  always 
performed  their   labor   by  the    hardest 
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and  most  expensive  means,  and  now 
that  new  and  improved  machinery  is 
being  introduced  it  is  cheapening  the 
cost  of  production,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  rice  is  raised  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per 
barrel  less  than  it  was  five  years  ago, 
with  many  possibilities  of  still  further 
reductions. 

Much  Easier  to  Make  a  Living  Than 
in  the  North. 

C.  A.  Barnes,  Delhi,  La. — I  came  to 
Delhi,  La.,  in  the  fall  of  1892,  and  after 
looking  around  a  little  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  country  and  people 
that  I  wrote  my  family  to  come  at  once 
and  they  are  equally  as  well  pleased  as 
I  am.  I  settled  on  an  old  plantation  of 
460  acres,  about  one  mile  from  town. 
The  farm  was  without  drainage  or 
fences,  and  covered  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  with  Bermuda  grass.  The  land 
readily  responded  to  improved  drainage, 
and  after  considerable  hard  work  I 
finally  got  rid  of  the  Bermuda  grass, 
which  bothered  me  considerably  at  first. 
There  is  no  trouble  about  a  man  doing 
well  here  if  he  will  work.  The  soil  is  a 
reddish  clay  on  the  hills  and  will  raise 
corn,  oats,  rye,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes, 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  different 
kinds  of  fruit.  Land  is  easily  cleared 
here.  You  can  buy  unimproved  land  at 
from  $2.00  to  $10.00  per  acre  ;  improved 
at  $10.00  to  $20.00,  according  to  locality 
and  improvement. 

Our  climate  is  delightful.  Outdoor 
work  can  be  carried  on  the  year  round. 
The  forest  trees  are  usually  loaded  with 
nuts  and  acorns,  on  which  the  pigs  can 
fatten  in  the  fall. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  do  well,  and  can 
graze  the  year  round. 

Flowers  are  abundant  and  can  be 
grown  the  year  round  in  the  gardens. 
Fish  and  game  are  plentiful. 

People  suffering  from  catarrhal  and 
pulmonary  troubles  are  usually  much 
benefited  in  this  climate. 

In  the  summer  the  days  are  warm, 
but  the  nights  are  generally  cool  and 
pleasant.  Several  crops  may  be  pro- 
duced on  the  same  ground  the  same 
year.  We  raise  two  crops  of  Irish 
potatoes  every  year. 

This  town  is  situated  on  the  Macon 


ridge,  in  Northeastern  Louisiana,  and  is 
on  the  line  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  a  division  of  the 
Queen  and  Crescent  system  of  roads. 
We  are  nineteen  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  our  nearest  market  cen- 
tres are  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  Monroe, 
and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  living 
here  than  in  the  North  on  farms,  and  I 
would  much  rather  live  here.  The  peo- 
welcome  Northerners,  and  are  very  kind 
and  hospitable. 

In  Southern  Texas. 

G.  W.  Magill,  Beeville,  Bee  county, 
Texas. — Having  lived  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  I  came 
to  Bee  county,  Texas,  about  three  years 
ago.  The  change  in  the  climate  and 
conditions  of  the  two  sections  of 
country  is  a  very  radical  one.  Our 
summers  here  are  very  long  and  hot, 
but  we  have  the  constant  cooling 
and  refreshing  sea  breeze  right  oft 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  some  fifty  miles 
from  Beeville.  Our  winter  climate  is 
simply  delightful :  so  mild  and  so  pleas- 
ant. Roses  bloom  in  the  open  yards  all 
winter  in  great  profusion,  if  given  proper 
care  and  attention.  Snow  is  unknown, 
and  ice  very  rare.  Our  finest  vegetables 
are  winter  grown.  In  fact,  we  have  a 
land  of  almost  perpetual  summer  and 
sunshine.  Our  only  drawback  is  dry 
weather.  While  we  do  not  have  dis- 
tressing droughts  like  they  have  on  the 
Western  plains,  being  too  far  east  and 
too  near  the  coast  for  that,  we  have  long 
dry  spells  sometimes  that  cut  corn  crops 
and  grasses  short.  To  insure  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  a  grand  success  in  this 
country,  one  has  only  to  secure  a  well 
and  wind  mill  and  irrigate,  at  a  very 
nominal  expense.  Then  failure  is  im- 
possible. 

The  great  field  crop  of  this  country 
is  cotton.  The  fleecy  staple  is  the  lead- 
ing and  sure  crop  here,  the  same  as 
corn  in  Iowa. 

If  a  Northern  farmer  will  come  here 
and  work  and  manage  and  save  like 
Illinois  farmers  he  will  soon  get  rich. 
After  having  lived  in  several  States,  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  the  best  new 
and    undeveloped    country    left    is    the 
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coast  country  of  Southern  Texas,  say 
from  Houston  to  the  Nueces  river,  the 
Western  portion  being  the  dryest. 

While  it  is  a  semi-tropical  climate,  it 
is  all  swept  by  the  gulf  breezes  and  is  a 
healthy  and  pleasant  climate.  Little  is 
known  of  it  as  yet.  Until  the  last  few 
years  it  was  all  big  pastures,  and  is  yet 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  mostly  an 
open  prairie  country,  more  brush  than 
in  the  Western  portions,  with  very  fine 
rich,  black,  heavy  soil,  some  black 
waxy,  but  mostly  sandy,  and  some  light 
sandy  soil.  Small  grains  and  apples 
do  not  do  so  well,  but  almost  everything 
else  does.  Grapes  and  pears  are  lead- 
ing fruit  crops  and  get  into  market  con- 
siderably ahead  of  California. 

Crops  are  forward  with  us  here  in 
Bee  county  this  year.  We  had  plenty 
of  ripe  watermelons  and  roasting  ears 
out  of  the  fields  in  May,  and  we  had 
ripe  grapes  the  first  of  June. 

This  is  a  good  country  for  anyone 
looking  for  a  mild  climate,  a  good  new 
country,  cheap  lands  for  farming,  or  large 
tracts  to  colonize.  Interested  parties 
should  come  and  investigate  this  region 
and  judge  for  themselves. 

"The  Country  for  Beginners." 

J.  W.  Davis,  Llano,  Texas. — After 
an  experience  and  residence  here  for 
forty-two  years,  formerly  from  Kentucky, 
I  find  the  lands  here  as  rich  and  pro- 
ductive as  those  of  Kentucky.  In 
forty-two  years  we  have  had  four  or 
five  drouthy  years,  which  is  not  more 
than  an  average  of  the  old  States. 
While  our  climate  is  not  so  favorable 
for  corn,  which  on  an  average  is  about 
thirty  bushels  an  acre,  there  are  no  better 
wheat,  cotton,  sugar  and  rice  lands  in 
the  world.  Our  society  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Christianity  is  represented  by  all  de- 
nominations. We  have  excellent  schools. 
Good  lands  range  from  $2  to  $10  per 
acre ;  the  most  of  our  country  is  well 
watered.  This  is  the  country  for  begin- 
ners. 

An  Iowa  Farmer  in  Louisiana. 

S.  L.  Cary,  President  Iowa  Colony, 
Jennings,  La. — The  products  of  South- 
west   Louisiana   are  more   varied    than 


further  North,  and  also  more  valuable 
mainly  on  account  of  its  semi-tropical 
climate.  Sugar-cane  and  rice  which 
grow  to  perfection  here  are  more  valu- 
able than  wheat,  oats  and  corn  crops 
North,  and  Northern  crops  grown  here 
mature  so  much  earlier  in  the  season  as 
to  bring  much  higher  prices. 

Truck  farming  is  very  remunerative, 
as  we  can  grow  hardy  vegetables  all  the 
year  and  tender  varieties  months  earlier 
and  later  than  North  of  us.  The  great- 
est amelioration  of  climate  is  only  felt 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  line  for  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  inland. 

Sugar  cane  often  gives  a  profit  of 
$40  to  $50  per  acre  ;  rice,  $25  to  $50  ; 
with  an  average  profit  for  sugar  of  $30, 
and  rice  of  $10  to  $25.  Stock  growing 
with  improved  breeds  is  paying  well. 
Southern  climate  and  Southern-grown 
feed  stuffs  put  the  Southern  feeder  and 
breeder  at  the  head. 

Fruit  growing  is  in  its  infancy.  There 
are  many  obstacles  to  overcome,  but 
not  as  many  as  where  Jack  Frost  cuts 
both  ends  of  the  crops.  We  must  find 
the  fruits  best  adapted  to  our  conditions. 
Nearly  all  varieties  have  been  tried  and 
enough  have  been  found  to  stand  the 
trial  to  make  this  a  good  fruit  country, 
best  in  flavor,  in  size,  color  and  keeping. 
It  is  an  excellent  corn  country.  Oats 
do  fairly  well.  Sweet  and  Irish  pota- 
toes of  superior  quality  are  easily 
grown.  Grass  is  king  here  as  else- 
where. This  is  emphatically  a  grass 
country.  Textile  fibre  plants  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  grow  in  easy  luxu- 
riance. 

Half  A  Century  In  Texas. 

J.  H.  Arnspiger,  Van  Alstyne, 
Grayson  county,  Texas. — I  have  lived 
in  Grayson  county,  Texas,  for  fortv- 
nine  years.  We  have  never  failed  to 
raise  anything  we  want  to  eat  or  sell, — 
corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, — 
in  fact,  everything  that  we  have  tried  to 
raise.  Fruit  does  well ;  watermelons 
do  exceedingly  well.  I  have  seen 
them  grow  to  sixty  and  seventy-five 
pounds  each.  Sugar  cane  does  well ; 
tobacco,  vegetables,  berries  of  all  kinds 
also  do  well;  in  fact,  we  have  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  world  for  farming  of  all 
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kinds.  Land  is  cheap.  Land  that 
brings  ioo  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  can 
be  bought  at  for  $30  to  $35  per  acre.  I 
have  raised  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  and  over  one  bale  of  cotton  per 
acre.  We  have  good  schools,  good 
churches  of  all  kinds.  There  is  a  ready 
sale  for  every  kind  of  produce  raised, 
and  always  a  good  market  for  stock. 
Now  is  the  time  for  home-seekers  to 
come  to  Texas,  as  the  country  is  settling 
up  very  rapidly.  Improving  farms  is 
now  all  the  go,  and  land  is  gradually 
increasing  in  value,   never  to  diminish. 


You  can  buy  land  here,  and  not  have  to 
advance  but  a  very  small  amount,  and 
then  pay  as  you  would  your  rent,  in 
other  words,  you  can  pay  four  or  five 
dollars  a  year  per  acre  until  it  is  paid 
out.  Texas  has  plenty  of  good  water 
of  all  kinds,  lime,  sulphur,  freestone, 
and  all  others  as  good  as  you  can  find. 
It  is,  I  believe,  as  healthy  a  country  as 
you  will  find  anywhere.  The  people 
are  friendly  and  sociable  and  society  is 
as  good  as  the  very  best.  Every  thing- 
is  cheap  that  you  have  to  buy,  with 
plenty  of  good  wood  to  burn. 
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A   Prosperous   Florida   Farmer. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Johnson  of  Leon  county, 
Florida,  has  on  his  plantation  a  steam 
creamery  in  successful  operation,  He 
is  using  the  milk  from  fifty- four  Jersey 
cows,  and  his  plant  has  a  capacity  for 
ten  times  that  number  of  milkers.  The 
milk  from  every  cow  is  tested  by  a  Bab- 
cock  tester.  As  at  present  managed 
the  revenue  from  the  creamery  is  $4680 
a  year,  but  as  the  milk  that  produces 
thirty  cents  worth  of  butter  will  yield 
38  cents  worth  of  full  cream  cheese,  Mr. 
Johnson  will  reduce  his  butter  output 
and  manufacture  cheese.  This  will  in- 
crease the  income  from  this  industry  to 
nearly  $6000  a  year,  more  than  one- 
third  of  which  will  be  clear  profit.  He 
is  now  making  over  300  pounds  of  but- 
ter a  week,  most  of  which  is  shipped  to 
different  points  in  the  state,  and  nets 
thirty  cents  a  pouud. 

Mr.  Johnson  raises  his  own  stock 
iood,  such  as  corn,  oats,  hay,  peas,  tur- 
nips, sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  grow  clover.  He  will  make 
seventy -five  barrels  of  syrup  from  six 
acres  of  cane,  and  his  mill  is  now  turn- 
ing out  seven  barrels  per  day. 

This  season  he  has  harvested  twenty- 
five  bushels  of  oats  and  ten  bushels  of 
peas  per  acre  from  the  same  land,  and 
then  pastured  his  cows  on  it  for 
several  weeks,  with  an  increased  yield 
of  milk.     He  cuts  three  tons  of  hay  to 


the   acre.     He    has   orange  and  lemon 
trees  in  full  bearing. 

Mr.  Johnson  buys  no  stock  feed  ;  on 
the  contrary  he  has  an  abundance  to 
sell.  This  is  his  last  year  for  cotton 
growing.  He  will  have  no  tenants  in 
the  future.  He  will  hereafter  hire  labor 
and  devote  all  his  farming  operations  to 
raising  food  crops. 

The  South's  Corn  Crop. 

The  following  comparative  statement 
of  the  production  of  corn  in  the  Southern 
States  in  1893  and  1894  *s  compiled 
from  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment: 


Maryland 15,078,221  14,268,234 

Virginia  31,234,046  32.195.S55 

North  Carolina 29,954,313  32,959,485 

South  Carolina     12,501,035  18,728,822 

Georgia 33.678,277  35.143-737 

Florida 4919,364  5,214,04s 

Alabama 28,328,514  34,760,317 

Mississippi 25,817,179  35,931,206 

Louisiana 15.216,266  17,880,183 

Texas 61,170,965  69. 338,678 

Arkansas 32,110,814  38,437,833 

Tennessee 63.6j9.66 1  68,060313 

West  Virginia   14,089051  j      12,611,972 

Kentucky 68,008,060  j      67892,301 

Total 435,745,766  I    483,422,984 


Yield  1S93. 
Bushels. 


Yield  1894. 
Bushels. 


This  shows  an  increase  of  48,000,000 
bushels,  divided  according  to  States  as 
follows:  A  gain  of  1,000,000  bushels 
in  Virginia,  3,000,000  in  North  Carolina, 
6,200,000  in  South  Carolina,  1,500,000 
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in  Georgia,  6,000,000  in  Alabama,  10,- 
000,000  in  Mississippi,  2,600,000  in 
Louisiana,  8,000,000  in  Texas,  6,000,000 
in  Arkansas  and  4,400,000  in  Tennessee, 
with  a  decrease  in  West  Virginia  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Why  Cotton    Doesn't    Bother  Him. 

With  one  mule  Mr.  V.  A.  Hoffman, 
near  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  made  the 
following  crops  this  year :  Three 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of-  sweet 
potatoes,  sixty-five  bushels  of  Irish 
potatoes,  spring  crop,  and  forty  bushels 
fall  crop,  three  bales  of  cotton,  one 
hundred  bushels  of  cotton  seed,  two 
thousand  bundles  of  fodder,  twenty 
bushels  of  peas,  five  bushels  of  peanuts, 
three  tons  of  hay,  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  bushels  of  corn.  Four-cent 
cotton  doesn't  bother  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Adams,  of  Oak  Hill, 
Florida,  speaking  of  his  success  with 
bees,  said  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Jacksonville  Citizen  that  when  he  first 
went  to  Florida,  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
he  purchased  in  Jacksonville  on  his  way 
South  a  barrel  of  Florida  syrup.  On 
arriving  at  his  destination  some  of  the 
natives  came  to  visit  him,  and  finding 
that  he  had  plenty  of  syrup,  suggested 
a  trade  for  some  honey.  Mr.  Adams 
accepted  the  proposition,  and  liked  the 
honey  so  well  that  he  determined  to 
have  some  bees  of  his  own.  After  some 
trouble  he  became  possessed  of  a  small 
number.  Since  that  time  he  has  never 
been  without  them,  but  has  never  con- 
sidered it  a  business,  simply  spending 
two  hours  once  a  week  looking  them 
over,  except  in  the  season  of  extracting 
honey. 

This  year  he  started  with  a  spring 
count  of  seventy  colonies,  and  began 
extracting  on  May  1,  continuing  until 
July  20,  in  which  time  he  took  from 
sixty  colonies  23,850  pounds  of  honey 
and  150  pounds  of  wax,  and  increased 
his  stock  from  seventy  to  120  colonies. 
At  the  low  prevailing  price  he  sold  the 
honey  for  something  over  $1200  and  the 
wax  for  $36.  During  the  extracting 
season  Mr.  Adams,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
spent  two  hours  each  day  at  the  work. 


Mr.  James  M.  Thornton,  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  said  recently  to  a  Dallas 
News  reporter :  "I  have  traveled  all 
over  Texas  and  have  experienced  an 
agreeable  surprise  at  the  discovery  that 
our  farmers  are  taking  to  raising  hogs, 
so  that  two  years  from  now  Texas  will 
have  all  the  bacon  and  pork  necessary 
for  home  consumption  and  a  surplus  for 
shipment.  The  swine  display  at  the 
Texas  State  fair  this  year  was  the  finest 
I  have  ever  seen  in  any  State,  and  yet 
it  is  only  a  sample  of  what  the  farmers 
of  Texas  are  doing." 

Mr.  James  A.  Westbrook,  of  Mt. 
Olive,  N.  C,  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful truck  farmers  in  North  Carolina. 
He  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  last  few 
years  raising  strawberries.  Last  season 
he  had  thirty  acres  in  strawberries,  for 
which  he  received,  after  deducting 
freight  and  commissions,  over  $14,000. 
The  cost  of  cultivating,  picking,  hand- 
ling, &c,  was  something  over  $3000, 
leaving  nearly  $11,000  clear  profit  on 
the  thirty  acres,  an  average  of  about 
$350  an  acre.  He  experimented  with  a 
tract  of  an  acre  and  a-quarter  to  see  if 
the  most  careful  and  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive cultivation  that  could  reasona- 
bly be  given  it  would  produce  results 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  the  extra  care 
and  cost.  From  this  acre  and  a-quarter 
he  sold  strawberries  to  the  value  of 
more  than  $1000,  after  deducting  freight 
and  commissions.  The  total  cost  of 
cultivating  and  handling  was  about  $200, 
leaving  a  net  clear  gain  of  $800,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $600  an  acre. 


Mr.  V.  V.  Montgomery,  of  Ed- 
wards, owner  of  the  celebrated  acre  of 
land  that  netted  $400  profits  on  its  suc- 
cessive crops  in  1893,  was  m  town 
Wednesday.  The  acre  was  not  quite 
so  profitable  this  year,  owing  to  its  third 
crop — one  of  cabbages — being  unusually 
late,  but  has  paid  him  the  greater 
moiety  of  that  sum.  Persons  who  doubt 
whether  farming  pays  will  be  convinced 
after  seeing  Mr.  Montgomery's  acre, 
that  he  makes  it  pay  him.  He  has 
ninety-six  fat  hogs  to  sell  this  season 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  other  forage. 
He  reports  that  the  Hinns  county  corn 
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crop,  an  excellent  one — as  is  the  case 
indeed  all  over  the  State — is  bringing 
half  a  dollar  cash  a  bushel,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  farmers,  who  figure  out 
a  handsome  profit  for  themselves  at  this 
price,  although  it  is  about  fifteen  cents 
under  the  rate  at  which  Western  corn 
can  be  sold. — The  Commercial  Herald, 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Murray  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  leased  from  the  North 
Highlands  Land  and  Improvement 
Company  ioo  acres  of  land  just  above 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  also  seventy-five 
acres  of  the  Bussey  farm,  which  is 
adjoining.  A  greater  portion  of  this  he 
will  plant  in  sweet  potatoes,  the  rest  be- 
ing devoted  to  raising  food  products  and 
other  vegetables.  Mr.  Murray  is  an 
expert  sweet  potato  grower,  and  last 
spring  experimented  on  a  tract  of  land 
near  Fort  Valley,  Ga.  His  success 
there  has  doubtless  induced  him  to 
work  on  a  larger  scale  at  Columbus. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  Hale  county, 
Alabama,  have  organized  the  "Farmers 
and  Merchants'  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion," the  object  of  which  is  to  encour- 
age and  promote  the  raising  at  home, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  needed  supplies. 


E.  W.  Pabor,  of  Pabor  Lake,  De 
Soto  county,  Florida,  said  recently:  "I 
think  that  pineapples  will  be  the  coming 
crop  of  this  State.  I  set  out  70,000  the 
past  summer  and  expect  to  set  out  more 
soon.  I  have  about  200,000  out  now. 
I  think  they  will  net  $350  per  acre  easily 
enough.  They  should  net  to  the  grower 
on  an  average  4^  cents  each.  I  shall 
push  this  industry,  as  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  it. 

"Then,  too,  I  am  working  on  bananas. 
I  think  that  the  dwarf  variety  can  be 
made  to  pay.  I  am  experimenting  on 
several  patches,  so  as  to  see  the  effects 
of  different  kinds  of  lands  and  cultiva- 
tion. I  have  about  700  or  800  plants 
now." 

Mr.  W.  L.  Elzev,  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Northampton  county,  Va., 
had  sixty  acres  of  his  farm  in  cultiva- 
tion this  year,  the  yield  from  which  was 
2700  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes,  250  bar- 
rels of  Irish  potatoes,  eighty  barrels  of 
corn,  twenty  tons  of  scarlet  clover  hay, 
eight  tons  of  red  clover  hay  and  a 
variety  of  other  products.  Of  the  2700 
barrels  of  sweet  potatoes  he  has  shipped 
1300  barrels,  with  net  returns  from  same 
of  $1610,  the  balance  of  the  crop  being 
stored  for  the  winter  markets. 
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The  SOUTHERN  STATES  is  an  exponent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Real  Estate  Interests  and 
general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
of  accurate  and  comprehensive  information 
about  Southern  resources  and  progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


Observance  of  Law  in  the  South. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  crime  and 
pauperism  in  the  United  States  will  reveal 
some  striking  facts.  The  South  has  been 
so  clamorously  and  so  persistently 
maligned  as  a  lawless  section  that  it  has 
come  to  be  almost  universally  assumed  to 
be  true  that  the  laws  are  more  frequently 
violated  in  that  section  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Even  the  Southern  people 
themselves,  in  a  large  part,  having  heard 
so  much,  and  such  continuous  outcry 
against  Southern  lawlessness,  and  so  much 
vaunting  of  alleged  relative  freedom  from 
crime  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  have 
grown  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the  South 


is    less   regardful   of  law  and   peace   and 
order  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Southern  States  asserted  recently 
that  there  is  less  disorder,  less  violation 
of  law,  less  crime  in  the  South  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation. An  analysis  of  prison  reports  of 
the  eleventh  census  will  amply  support 
this  statement.  The  statisticians  of  the 
census  classify  the  States  of  the  union  in 
five  divisions:  the  North  Atlantic,  compris- 
ing Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  ;  the 
North  Central,  comprising  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Nebraska,  Kansas;  the  Western, 
comprising  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  California; 
the  South  Atlantic,  comprising  Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida;  the  South 
Central,  comprising  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas. 

The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions  include  all  the  fourteen  South- 
ern States,  with  the  addition  of  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia  and  Oklahoma.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  three  is  so 
small,  (being  less  than  500,000),  that  it  does 
not  materially  affect  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  favorably  or  otherwise,  and  the 
classification  of  the  Census  Department 
will  therefore  not  be  disturbed. 

The  charge  of  lawlessness  in  the  South 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  white  popu- 
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lation.  People  who  talk  about  the  South 
as  a  law-breaking  section  have  in  mind 
only  the  dominant  race  in  the  South,  the 
whites.  The  statistics  of  crime  here  given 
will  therefore  relate  only  to  the  white 
population  of  both  the  North  and  South. 

Taking  first  the  white  convicts  in  peni- 
tentiaries and  calculating  their  numerical 
proportion  to  the  white  population,  elimi- 
nating the  negroes,  Indians  and  Chinese, 
we   find  that  the   ratio    is:    in   the   North 
Atlantic  division,  as  one  to  1294  of  popu- 
lation; in  the  North  Central  division,  one 
to  2366;  in  the  Western,  one  to  800;  in  the 
South    Atlantic,     one     to    4644;     in     the 
South   Central  one  to  2285.     Or,  to  make 
the  comparison  in  another  shape,  to  every 
100,000  of  population  the  number  of  con- 
victs is:  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  77; 
in  the  North   Central    division  42;  in  the 
Western  division  125;  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic division  21;  and  in  the  South   Central 
division  43.     Taking  the  two  divisions  that 
comprise  all  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
three  that  make  up  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  found  that  the  proportion  is:  in 
the   South  one  convict  to   every   2927   of 
population  or  34  in  every  100,000;  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  one  to  every  1607  or  62 
in  every  100,000.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  South  as  a  whole  has  in  proportion  to 
population     but     little     more     than     half 
as    many    convicts     as    the     North;    that 
the     better     of     the     two     sections      in 
the   South,   the    South    Atlantic    division, 
has    only    half    as     many     as     the     best 
section   in   the  North,   the  North   Central 
division;  that  in  the   section  having  in  the 
South  the  greater  number  of  convicts,  the 
South  Central  division,  the  number  is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  in  the  Northern 
section   that   has    the    fewest;    that   in  the 
Southern  section  having  the  larger  ratio, 
the  number  is  but  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Northern  section  that  has  the 
the   largest   ratio,   the   Western    division; 
that  taking  the  whole  South  together,  the 


number  is  more  than  one-third  less 
than  in  the  Northern  division  that  has  the 
smallest  number. 

Considering  the  prisoners  in  county 
jails  the  comparison  will  be  as  follows  : 
In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  propor- 
tion is  thirty-six  to  every  100,000  of  popu- 
lation; in  the  North  Central  States  17; 
in  the  Western  States  52;  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States  13;  in  the  South  Central 
States  23.  Comparing  the  whole  South 
with  the  three  other  divisions  jointly  the 
figures  would  be  iS  to  every  100,000  in  the 
South  and  27  in  the  rest  of  the  country, — 
that  is,  the  South  Atlantic  division  has 
fewer  by  one-fourth  than  the  best  Northern 
division;  the  South  Central  has  one-third 
more  than  the  best  Northern  division,  but 
one-third  less  than  the  North  Atlantic 
and  50  per  cent,  less  than  the  Western 
division,  and  the  South  as  a  whole  has 
fewer  by  one-third  than  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  statistics  of  pauperism  are  equally 
noteworthy.  The  paupers  in  almshouses 
as  shown  by  the  census  are  as  follows:  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  178  in  every 
100,000;  in  the  North  Central  States,  114; 
in  the  Western,  103;  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
91;  in  South  Central,  46.  Comparing  the 
South  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
figures  would  be,  in  the  South  66 
paupers  to  every  100,000  of  population;  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  139  to  every  100,000. 
These  figures  include  both  white  and 
colored  races.  They  show  that  the  South 
has  less  than  half  as  many  paupers  in 
proportion  to  population  as  the  rest  of  the 
country;  that  the  ratio  in  the  South,  as  a 
whole,  is  40  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
Western  division,  about  45  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  the  North  Central  division, 
and  about  65  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Tabulating  the  foregoing  facts  we  have 
the  following,  the  figures  given  showing 
the  number  in  every  100,000  of  population: 
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White 
Convicts 

in 
Peniten- 
tiaries. 

White 

Prisoners 

in 

County 

Jails. 

Paupers 

in 
Alms- 
houses. 

North  Atlantic  Divis'n. 
North  Central  Divis'n. 

South  Atlantic  Divis'n. 
South  Central  Divis'n. 

77 
42 
125 
21 

43 

36 
17 
52 
13 
23 

17S 
114 
103 
91 
46 

The  South  

34 
62 

18 

27 

66 

The  remainder  of  the 

139 

These  comparisons  are  made  in  no  spirit 
of  unfriendliness  towards  any  part  of  our 
country.  The  purpose  is  simply  a  refu- 
tation of  the  constantly  repeated  charge 
that  the  South  is  less  law-abiding  than 
other  sections.  These  figures,  from  a 
source  authoritative  and  unquestioned, 
demonstrate  beyond  cavil  that  the  South 
is  by  far  the  most  peaceable  and  virtuous 
section  of  the  Union,  as  it  is  the  most 
pronouncedly  American. 

Important  and  Promising. 

The  immigration  meeting  held  in  New 
Orleans  November  26  may  have  vast  influ- 
ence for  the  good  of  Louisiana  if  plans 
outlined  at  the  meeting  shall  be  consum- 
mated. It  was  nominally  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Immigration,  to  which 
some  other  prominent  workers  in  the 
cause  of  immigration  had  been  invited. 
The  meeting  was  a  small  one  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  it  contained  almost  every 
one  with  whom  the  material  advancement 
of  Louisiana  in  the  great  broad  lines  of 
capital  and  immigration  is  most  closely  and 
minutely  identified.  Many  of  them  made 
addresses,  and  contributed  their  ideas 
and  experience  to  the  meeting  as  a  guide 
for  its  lines  of  operation;  hence  it  came 
that  the  meeting  was  an  intensely  practical 
one.  It  merely  formulated  what  the  con- 
duct and  plans  of  these  veteran  operators 
had  long  ago  proved  a  signal  success. 
That  is  why  it  may  be  said  to  be  promising. 
If  these  men  could  make  the  desert  blos- 
som as  the  rose,  it  is  a  very  simple  thing 


to  show  how  more  flowers  may  be  added 
to  the  garden  they  have  constructed.  The 
remarkable  consensus  of  these  men  as  to 
how  immigration  is  brought  about,  and 
how  it  is  to  be  broadened,  was  very  nota- 
ble. Men  not  only  have  to  know  how  to 
work,  but  they  have  to  labor,  and  to  wait, 
and  to  spend  money.  Immigration  does 
not  come  like  rain  from  heaven,  and  with- 
out human  intervention.  It  has  got  to  be 
worked  for.  And  these  practical  workers 
gathered  at  New  Orleans  agreed  that  the 
first  and  most  important  work  to  be  done 
by  any  community  or  section  is  to  make  a 
judicious  and  continuous  distribution  of 
advertising  matter.  Louisiana  has  drawn 
to  itself  in  the  last  few  years  many  thous- 
ands of  well-to-do  agriculturists  from  the 
West  and  Northwest,  and  it  is  because  the 
State,  through  its  railroads  and  some  of 
its  more  enterprising  citizens,  has  been 
widely  and  wisely  advertised. 

The   Augusta  Chronicle  and   The 
Worcester  Spy. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle,  commenting 
on  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Spy,  says : 

"For  several  months  the  Southern 
States  magazine  has  been  publishing 
letters  from  Northern  men  living  in  the 
South,  giving  their  experience  here,  and 
in  many  cases  urging  their  friends  at  the 
North  to  come  South.  A  member  of  The 
Spy's  staff  recently  visited  Baltimore,  and 
while  there  was  instructed  by  the  paper  to 
call  on  the  editors  of  the  Southern  States 
Magazine  and  see  some  of  these  letters  to 
ascertain  if  they  were  genuine,  or  only 
fake  communications.  Being  asked  if  he 
received  manv  such  communications,  the 
editor  showed  packages  of  letters,  care- 
fully filed,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
thousand." 

The  Chronicle  has  queer  notions  about 
some  things.  Possibly  if  a  stranger 
should  walk  into  its  office  and  coolly  ask  its 
editor  if  letters  it  had  been  publishing 
were  "genuine  or  only  fake  communica- 
tions" the  question  would  be  considered 
a  natural  and  proper  one,  but  we  don't 
know   of  any   other   newspaper    office    in 
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which  an  insult  of  this  sort  would  be  toler- 
ated. Nobody  ever  asked  if  any  of  the 
letters  published  by  the  Southern  States 
are  genuine,  and  no  paper  has  ever  in- 
structed any  member  of  its  staff  to  "see 
some  of  these  letters  and  ascertain  if  they 
were  genuine."  The  member  of  the  Spy's 
staff  referred  to  is  a  gentleman.  Such  an 
errand  as  the  Chronicle  imputes  to  him 
would  be  impossible  with  him.  His  state- 
ment of  the  matter  in  the  Spy  is  misquoted 
by  the  Chronicle.  As  published  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Spy  it  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Recently  a  member  of  the  Spy's  staff 
spent  a  day  in  Baltimore  and  while  there 
called  upon  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
States.  This  monthly  magazine  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  collecting  and 
disseminating  information  about  the  soil, 
climate,  agricultural  capabilities  and  gen- 
eral resources  and  attractions  of  the  South 
for  the  benefit  of  inquirers  in  other  sections 
of  the  Union  For  a  number  of  months  it 
has  given  several  pages  to  communications 
from  Northern  settlers  in  all  the  States 
from  Virginia  to  Texas  inclusive,  all  of 
which  were  written  by  men  who  professed 
to  be  more  than  pleased  with  their  new 
homes  and  surroundings.  Asked  if  he 
received  many  such  communications,  the 
editor  showed  packages  of  letters  carefully 
riled,  containing  in  all  more  than  a  thou- 
sand." 

Furthermore  there  could  be  no  possible 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
any  of  these  letters,  for  the  reason  that  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  writers  are 
given  in  full  and  they  may  be  written  to  for 
verification  of  their  published  statements. 

The  South  the  Center  of  the  AngIo=Saxon 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  significance 
and  importance  that  the  South  is  and  has 
been  these  many  years  the  seat  and  center 
of  the  Anglo-saxon  race.  It  is  a  positive 
promise  of  the  future  that  she  will  continue 
to  be.  Not  only  the  increase  in  this  popu- 
lation, through  nativity,  will  sustain  and 
perpetuate  this  ascendancy,  but  the  char- 
acter of  immigration  to  the  South  at  pres- 
ent is,  and  in  its  future  will  be,  broadly 
stamped  with  the  numerical  predominance 


of  the  English  race.  And,  as  the  years 
roll  on,  this  current  will  gain  breadth  and 
volume  and  velocity.  It  will  bring  ever- 
increasing  assurance  to  the  South  of  sta- 
bility, capacity  for  self-government,  and 
perpetuity  of  civil  liberty. 

The  immigration  to  the  South  the  last 
few  years  is  most  decidedly  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Anglo-American.  To  go  no  further 
the  close  observer  must  have  noticed  what 
seems  almost  ^.penchant  of  English  agricul- 
turists to  settle  in  a  certain  section  in 
Virginia,  and  the  over-shadowing  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Anglo-American  farmer  from 
the  West  in  the  immigration  to  the  South- 
west in  the  last  decade,  an  immigration 
almost  as  pronounced  in  this  race-feature, 
in  its  peaceful  and  beneficent  descent,  as 
was  the  invasion  of  hostility  and  ravage 
of  the  same  race  in  England  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  theme  is  a  broad  one,  and  may  well 
be  emphasized  hereafter  in  its  many-sided- 
ness. Just  now  we  wish  to  impress  the 
South  with  the  fact  that  it  is  destined  on 
this  continent  to  be  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  its  transcendent 
civilization  with  its  innumerable  blessings. 

The  Way  to  Advertise. 

No  State  offering  natural  advantages  to 
settlers  can  do  too  much  judicious  adver- 
tising, but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  practice  now 
in  vogue  of  printing  and  distributing  a 
mass  of  heavy  official  statistics  from  State 
bureaus  is  conducive  to  a  great  amount  of 
benefit  in  the  way  of  inducing  immigra- 
tion, and  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  such  matter  reaches  the 
hands  of  those  whom  it  would  influence. — 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Unquestionably  the  most  effective  and 
economical  method  by  which  to  reach  the 
notice  of  intending  settlers  and  possible 
buyers  of  Southern  property  is  the  use  of 
advertising  space  in  the  Southern 
States.  Real-estate  agents,  immigration 
and  colonization  companies,  land-owners 
and  railroads  advertising  in  it  get  the  ben- 
efit of  its  entire  circulation.  It  goes  di- 
rectly to  people  who  are  looking  for  such 
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information  as  will  enable  them  to  decide 
where  to  settle  in  the  South,  or  who  have 
present  or  prospective  business  or  invest- 
ment interests  in  the  South.  Advertisers 
who  use  it  almost  invariably  find  the  re- 
turns far  greater  than  had  been  expected. 

On  the  front  cover  page  of  this  issue 
of  the  Southern  States  is  published  a 
letter  recently  received  from  Messrs.  W. 
W.  Duson  &  Bro.,  Crowley,  La.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  another  letter 
written  a  week  later:  "We  have  a  big  lot 
of  land  seekers  on  hand  and  they  are  still 
coming  in;  and  we  are  still  receiving  an 
immense  number  of  letters,  most  of  them 
referring  to  your  valuable  magazine." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Butterworth,  Asbury  Park, 


N.  J.,  writes:  "The  more  I  read  the 
Southern  States  the  better  I  like  it  and 
the  better  I  think  of  the  Southern  States 
as  a  place  to  live  in." 

The  Southern  States  has  probably 
more  readers  to  the  copy  than  any  other 
periodical.  Sometimes  a  single  copy  will 
go  the  rounds  of  an  entire  village. 
Recently  Mr.  D.  Welty,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
having  heard  of  the  Southern  States 
wrote  for  a  sample  copy.  After  he  had 
received  and  examined  it,  he  sent  a  money 
order  to  pay  for  a  years'  subscription  and 
for  several  back  numbers,  adding  at  the 
close  of  his  order:  "The  copy  of  the 
Southern  States  you  sent  me  has  been 
read  by  more  than  fifty  persons." 
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Immigration  Society  for  Louisiana. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  determined 
to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  secure  set- 
tlers through  an  organization  expressly 
for  that  purpose.  Among  those  interested 
are  Gov.  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Secretary 
Harry  Allen,  of  the  Young  Men's  Busi- 
ness League  of  New  Orleans;  F.  B.  Bowes 
and  J.  F.  Merry,  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad;  J.  M.  Lee,  Jr.,  of  the  Queen  and 
Crescent  route;  F.  M.  Welsh,  of  Alex- 
andria; A.  S.  Graham,  A  P.  A.  of  the  Tex- 
as &  Pacific  Railway;  Prof.  W.  C.  Stubbs, 
S.  L.  Cary,  J.  G.  Hawkes,  M.  B.  Hillyard, 
F.  A.  Daniels,  Wm.  Garig,  Uriah  Millsaps, 
C.  E.  Cate,  Robt.  Bleakley,  W.  W.  Duson, 
Lucien  Soniat  and  S.  Levy,  Jr. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Presi- 
dent, Harry  Allen;  vice-presidents,  first 
district,  John  Dymond;  second  district, 
Lucien  Soniat;  third  district,  S.  L.  Carey; 
fourth  district,  S.  Levy,  Jr.;  fifth  district, 
Uriah  Millsaps;  sixth  district,  Wm.  Garig; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  George  Moorman; 
executive  committee,  Hy.  Allen,  ex-officio 
chairman;  J.  M.  Lee,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Duson, 
F.  A.  Daniels,  Robert  Bleakley,  F.  B. 
Bowes,  C.  E.  Cate,  W.  C.  Stubbs  This 
committee  includes  several  well-known 
promoters  of  colonies,  among  them  W.  W. 
Duson,  who  has  been  remarkably  success- 
ful in  establishing  towns  in  West  Louisiana. 
He  was  actively  interested  in  Crowley  and 
Eunice,  whose  rapid  development  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  recent  issues  of 
the  Southern  States.-  The  executive 
committee  is  to  formulate  plans  for  imme- 
diate work,  and  hold  meetings  whenever 
the  exigencies  may  require.  It  will  have 
full  power  to  make  publications,  raise 
funds,  employ  agents,  and  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  induce  immigration. 
It  will  solicit  subscriptions  from  railroads 
and  other  corporations,  from  city  councils, 
from  parish  police  juries,  boards  of  trade, 
chambers  of  commerce,  business  leagues 
and  private  individuals. 

The    new    organization    will    doubtless 


accomplish  much  good  in  stimulating  im- 
migration to  the  State  in  addition  to  the 
movement  already  under  way. 

A  Texas  Immigration  Meeting. 

An  important  factor  in  the  development 
of  Texas  will  be  the  conference  held  in 
St.  Louis  on  November  12.  It  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  the  interests 
working  for  immigration,  and  was  held  in 
St.  Louis  in  order  to  secure  a  representa- 
tion from  trunk  line  railroads  entering 
Texas,  as  well  as  immigration  agents  from 
the  Northwest.  The  conference  was  at- 
tended by  the  passenger  traffic  managers 
of  the  Southwestern  railway  and  steam- 
ship lines  and  by  representatives  of  the 
business  interests  of  Fort  Worth,  Dallas, 
Houston,  Waco,  Wichita  Falls,  Abilene, 
Cleburne,  Taylor,  Comanche,  Brownwood, 
Corsicana  and  Pecos  Valley. 

A  committee  was  selected  to  outline  a 
plan  for  the  inauguration  of  this  work, 
composed  of  Hon.  B.  B.  Paddock,  mayor 
of  Fort  Worth,  who  originated  the  meet- 
ing and  issued  the  call  for  it;  John  Sebas- 
tian, general  passenger  and  ticket  agent 
of  the  Rock  Island  railway  system;  John 
Byrne,  of  the  Santa  Fe;  J.  A.  Kemp,  of 
Wichita  Falls;  T.  F.  McEnnis,  of  Dallas; 
W.  B.  Slosson,  of  Houston;  S.  M.  Smith, 
of  Fort  Worth;  A.  A.  Heard,  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  railway  system,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Johnston. 

This  committee  has  prepared  a  plan 
which  involves  the  spending  of  $250,000 
in  advertising  the  State;  $  100,000  the 
first  and  second  years,  and  $50,000 
the  third  year.  It  is  suggested  that 
railroads  doing  business  in  the  State 
contribute  one-half  of  this  sum,  and  that 
business  concerns,  cities,  counties  and  the 
State  make  up  the  remainder.  Represen- 
tatives of  many  of  the  railroads  and  promi- 
nent men  throughout  the  State  have 
expressed  approval  of  the  plan.  A.  E. 
Johnston,  who  forms  one  of  the  committee, 
is  at  the  head  of  an  immigration  bureau  in 
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New  York,  which  has  sent  to  the  North- 
west many  thousand  immigrants  from 
Europe. 

Governor  Northen  at  Work. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Northen,  whose  work  in  con- 
nection with  immigration  has  been  previ- 
ously referred  to  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  decided  to  live  in  Atlanta  in  future  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  work  he  has 
planned.  He  is  preparing  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative through  the  West  to  tell  the 
farmers  out  there  what  they  can  do  in 
Georgia.  He  is  also  preparing  to  open  an 
office  in  New  York. 

Governor  Northen  has  received  a  call 
from  a  Pennsylvania  physician  who  repre- 
sents a  colony  of  fifteen  farmers,  all  of 
them  desiring  to  come  to  Georgia.  The 
doctor  will  practice  his  profession,  while 
the  families  will  give  their  attention  to 
fruit  raising. 

Mechanics  Seeking  the  Country. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Green,  general  agent  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  St.  Louis,  says  : 

"On  a  recent  trip  South  our  road  carried 
166  heads  of  families  to  the  prairies  of 
Mississippi  and  the  fruit-growing  region  of 
Alabama.  These  men  were  largely  farm- 
ers from  the  Northwest,  who  have  grown 
disheartened  over  continual  crop  failures, 
their  inability  to  pay  off  mortgages,  and 
also  to  avoid  the  rigor  of  Northern  win- 
ters. 

"But  among  those  farmers  was  for  the 
first  time  a  sprinkling  of  mechanics,  who 
propose  to  leave  the  crowded  cities  for  the 
farm,  upon  which  many  of  them  were 
born.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  but  the  dis- 
appointed of  the  cities  will  seek  the  peace 
of  the  country  more  rapidly  than  is  ex- 
pected. 

"The  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  South  are  more  inviting  today  than 
ever  before  to  the  Northern  small  farmer. 
Immigration  is  flowing  there.  This  road's 
average  of  300  families  a  month  is  rapidly 
increasing." 

Scandinavians  Looking  to  the  South. 

Prof.  G.  Jerstner,  of  Chamberlain,  S.  D., 
has  been  spending  some  time  in  Tennessee 
in  the  interest  of  a  number  of  his  country- 
men who  want  to  move  South. 

In  conversation  with  a  reporter  he  said 
when  his  people  left  their  native  countries, 


Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  they 
located  very  largely  in  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  where  they  formed  about 
one-third  of  the  population.  They  had 
worked  hard  and  had  taken  no  time  to 
look  about,  and  a  great  many  of  them  had 
accumulated  a  competence.  They  now 
felt  like  finding  a  warmer  country  and 
were  looking  to  the  South.  He  had  come 
to  see  for  himself,  and  would  put  the 
result  of  his  observations  before  the 
people  he  represented,  publishing  them  in 
119  newspapers  published  in  the  Scandi- 
navian language.  These  people  wanted  a 
hilly  or  mountainous  country,  and  were 
tired  of  the  flat  and  bleak  prairies,  so  un- 
like their  own  homes.  They  were  a  home- 
loving  people,  and  wanted  a  country  that 
resembled  their  own. 

The  first  December  land-seekers'  excur- 
sion train  of  the  Southern  Railway  Co. 
carried  South  175  persons  who  went  as  far 
as  Atlanta,  and  from  there  scattered  over 
Georgia  and  adjacent  States. 

E.  H.  Allen  and  F.  Offenberg,  Ohio 
farmers,  are  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of 
Americus,  Ga.,  with  the  view  of  buying 
fruit  farms. 

Mr.  Wm  Bonthron,  representing  a 
Scotch  colony,  has  located  near  Evergreen, 
Alabama,  and  will  be  followed  by  his 
friends  in  the  next  few  months.  They  will 
engage  in  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

An  indication  of  the  movement  south- 
ward was  noted  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  one 
day  in  November,  when  five  farmers  and 
their  families  from  North  Dakota  reached 
the  suburbs  of  that  city.  They  started 
from  their  homes  in  wagons  and  drove 
500  miles,  but  it  became  so  cold  that  they 
were  obliged  to  make  the  rest  of  the  trip 
by  rail.  They  are  pleased  with  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Tennessee,  and  especially 
with  Southern  people.  Their  present  in- 
tention is  to  settle  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
probably  near  Nashville.  The  names 
of  the  men  in  the  party  are:  T.  Streeter, 
E.  T.  Van  Dusen,  E.  A.  Palmer,  F.  M. 
Foster,  E.  M.  Berry. 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Advertising  and  Immi- 
gration Bureau  has  decided  to  hold  a  con- 
vention in  that  city  probably  in  January,  at 
which   every  county  in   Georgia   shall  be 
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represented,  to  discuss  the  best  system  for 
securing  settlers. 

A  report  from  El  Campo,  Texas,  states 
that  five  cars  filled  with  settlers  from  the 
North  have  come  to  that  vicinity  to  locate 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Hon.  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  superin- 
tendent of  the  recently  organized  Ken- 
tucky Immigration  Bureau,  has  formulated 
a  plan  to  create  branches  of  the  bureau  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and  to 
have  each  contribute  a  sum  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the 
county  to  a  fund  to  be  used  for  advertising 
and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Macbeth  Young,  McBees's  Land- 
ing, Arkansas,  writes :  "This  Northwest 
Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri  is  being 
settled  up  fully  by  immigrants  from  the 
North,  mostly  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas.  Emigrant  wagons  passing  every 
day.  Thousands  are  settling  in  Arkansas." 

Peter  Kleiver  and  Martin  Leith,  with 
their  wives  and  eight  children,  started 
from  Howard  county,  Neb.,  in  Septem- 
ber in  wagons  to  drive  to  White  City, 
Fla.  At  the  end  of  nine  weeks  they 
reached  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  went  from 
there  to  Jacksonville  by  railroad.  At 
Jacksonville  they  resumed  their  wagons 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Ballard,  real 
estate  and  financial  agents,  Chicago,  have 
been  investigating  the  "fruit  belt"  of  South 
Georgia,  and  are  negotiating  for  the  .pur- 
chase of  lands  on  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  road,  below  Macon,  for  a  coloniza- 
tion enterprise.  Statements  that  have  been 
published  as  to  their  purchase  of  20,000 
acres  of  land  elsewhere  are  not  correct. 

S.  W.  Rose,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
undertaken  to  organize  a  "co-operative 
colony,"  to  occupy  lands  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Handsboro  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Mississippi. 

Major  W.  L.  Glessner,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  railroad,  took  an  excursion 
party  of  farmers  and  capitalists  from  the 
West  down  to  South  Georgia  in  November. 
A  number  of  the  visitors   bought  farms, 


and  all  of  them  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  country.  Major  Glessner  is  now  in  the 
West  making  up  another  excursion. 

Ten  families  of  Scandinavians  have 
bought  land  together  near  Bartow,  Fla. 

An  immigrant  party  of  seven  families  in 
wagons  reached  Florence,  Ala.,  the  latter 
part  of  November,  having  driven  all  the 
way  from  Muncie,  Ind.  They  had  with 
them  good  farm  stock  and  farming 
implements.  Another  party  of  eight  fami- 
lies from  Dakota  passed  through  Florence 
in  wagons  on  their  way  to  Walker  county, 
Ala.,  where  they  had  bought  land.  They 
stated  that  many  others  would  follow. 

Several  Northern  families  have  recently 
bought  homes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Enterprise,  Miss. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
writes  as  follows:  "The  immigration  move- 
ment is  increasing.  We  have  200  land- 
seekers  on  our  November  excursion,  and 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  large  percent- 
age of  those  who  purchase  homes.  If  the 
signs  indicate  anything  in  this  direction, 
it  is  that  we  shall  have  a  very  large  number 
of  Northern  settlers  during  this  coming 
season." 

A  statement  from  Chicago,  referring  to 
the  southward  movement  of  discouraged 
settlers  who  are  leaving  the  Northwest, 
says:  "Passenger  travel  to  the  South  is 
reported  by  the  roads  engaged  in  it  to  be 
unusually  heavy  at  present.  The  regular 
winter  tourist  business  has  begun  a  month 
earlier  than  usual  this  year  and  is  moving 
in  large  volume.  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  it  is  coming  from  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Northern  Wisco- 
sin.  Settlers  in  these  States,  disheartened 
by  the  failure  of  their  crops  and  the  dis- 
astrous fires  which  swept  away  all  their 
possessions  last  fall,  are  now  going  South 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  permanent 
residents  there." 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
emigration  from  the  Northwest,  a  member 
of  a  St.  Louis  wagon  supply  manufacturing 
company  states  that  his  company  alone 
has  recently  shipped  parts  for  60,000 
wagons  to  that  section,  the  wagons  having 
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been  ordered  for  farmers  who  want  to 
move  away.  It  is  much  cheaper,  even 
counting  the  great  length  of  time  con- 
sumed, to  transport  their  families  and 
stock  and  household  goods  in  wagons 
than  by  railroad.  In  parts  of  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Texas  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Southwest  one  may  meet  almost  any  day 
one  or  more  of  these  emigrant  wagons 
that  have  come  from  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa  or  the  Dakotas,  and  have  been  from 
six  to  twelve  weeks  on  the  way. 

A  report  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  to  the 
effect  that  a  colony  of  Michigan  people 
from  near  Kalamazoo,  consisting  of  sixty 
families,  will  soon  arrive  and  locate  on  a 


tract  of  land  near  the  city.  They  are  said 
to  be  professional  growers  of  celery,  to 
which  they  have  applied  themselves  for 
many  years,  and  will  devote  themselves  to 
the  same  business  there.  Their  purpose 
is  to  raise  celery  the  year  round  in  this 
climate  and  ship  it  to  the  large  markets. 
They  propose  to  put  in  300  acres  of  celery 
at  once. 

Persons  at  Americus,  Ga.,  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  English  people  inquir- 
ing about  the  climate,  resources,  etc.,  of 
Southwest  Georgia.  It  is  stated  that  the 
correspondents  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
about  3000  acres  of  land  on  which  to  locate 
a  settlement  of  200  English  families. 
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Baltimore  Real  Estate  Debenture  Bonds. 

The  Maryland  Title  Insurance  &  Trust 
Co.  has  initiated  a  plan  for  making  mort- 
gage loans  and  issuing  debenture  bonds, 
secured  by  the  mortgages,  that  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  real  estate  interests  in 
Baltimore  and  its  vicinity. 

The  company  will  make  real  estate 
mortgage  loans  for  periods  of  five  and 
ten  years,  repayable,  both  principal  and 
interest,  in  monthly  instalments,  and 
further  secured  by  policies  of  insurance  on 
the  lives  of  the  borrowers.  The  monthly 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  mortgagors 
will  be  so  adjusted  that  at  the  maturity 
of  each  mortgage  the  borrower  will  have 
returned  to  the  company  the  amount  of 
his  loan  with  interest,  and  his  monthly 
payments  will  likewise  have  maintained 
an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  company's 
benefit  equal  at  all  times  to  the  amount  of 
the  loan  still  unpaid.  In  this  manner,  in 
the  event  of  the  borrower's  death  before 
the  last  monthly  instalment  of  principal 
and  interest  has  been  paid,  the  mortgage 
is  to  be  released  and  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  mortgage  debt  is  to  be  cancelled. 
The  company  also  contemplates  making 
mortgage  loans  repayable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  borrower  within  a  fixed  time. 

With  these  mortgages  as  security,  the 
company  will  issue  gold  debenture  bonds. 
The  debentures  are  to  be  coupon  gold 
bonds  in  series  of  not  less  than  $50,000, 
and  each  series  is  to  be  independent  of 
every  other  series.  The  Maryland  Trust 
Co.  is  constituted  trustee,  and  the  trust 
agreement  stipulates  that  first  mortgages 
on  Maryland  real  estate,  the  titles  of  which 
have  been  examined  and  insured  by  the 
Title  Insurance  Company,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  it  to  the  trustee  as  security  for 
the  debentures.  The  mortgages  held  in 
trust  for  each  series  of  bonds  must  always 
be  at  least  5  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
debentures     issued    against    them.      The 


trustee  is  given  power  to  release  the  mort- 
gages to  the  different  mortgagors  as  they 
are  paid. 

A  sinking  fund  is  established  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustee,  to  which  annual  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  the  Title  Insur- 
ance Company  in  all  cases  where  the 
security  for  the  debentures  is  instalment 
mortgages,  so  that  the  trustee  may  at  the 
maturity  of  each  series  of  bonds  have  funds 
in  hand  to  liquidate  them.  The  agreement 
requires  the  Title  Company  to  transfer  to 
the  trustee,  as  part  of  the  mortgage  secur- 
ity, all  policies  of  insurance  on  the  lives  of 
borrowers  as  well  as  all  the  mortgage 
notes  or  other  evidences  of  debt. 

The  Title  Company's  mortgage  loans  will 
be  made  on  a  forty  per  cent,  margin  of 
security  in  real  estate,  and  in  addition  to 
this  security  the  debenture  holders  will 
have  the  security  of  the  company's  own 
capital. 

The  first  issue  of  bonds  under  this 
arrangement  was  made  December  6 
The  amount  was  150,000.  The  subscription 
list  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  when  the  books  were  closed  in 
the  afternoon  the  subscriptions  aggregated 
$138,000. 

Moving  Into  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  J.J.  Wolfenden,  a  real  estate  dealer 
of  New  Berne,  N.  C,  has  sold  to  Tomb. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  a  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  land  aggregating  50,000 
acres  in  Craven  county,  N.  C.  It  is  stated 
that  this  land  will  be  colonized  by  farmers, 
mechanics  and  others  from  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsburg  and  elsewhere.  Saw  mills  and 
other  woodworking  shops  will  be  started 
to  utilize  the  timber  on  the  property  and 
furnish  material  for  building  houses  for 
the  colonists.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  wide  diversity  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  some  engaging  in  general  farm- 
ing, others  in  stock-raising,  truck  farming. 
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dairying,  poultry  breeding,  fruit  growing, 
etc.  The  farms  will  comprise  from  twenty- 
five  to  200  acres  each. 

Buying  Lands  in  Virginia. 

Ohio  people  have  recently  shown  their 
faith  in  Virginia  by  buying  lands  in  that 
State.  S.  L.  McKelvy  and  Abner  L. 
Davis,  of  Findlay,  O.,  were  two  of  a  party 
who  visited  Louisa,  Dinwiddie,  Goochland 
and  Henrico  counties.  They  purchased 
550  acres  near  Richmond,  800  acres  near 
Petersburg  and  1000  near  Norfolk. 

Florida  has  over  a  million  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  land  open  to  homestead  entry. 

A  recent  transaction  at  St.  Louis  shows 
the  growing  tendency  to  invest  in  real 
estate  near  large  cities.  A  syndicate  paid 
l4oo,ooo  for  a  tract  of  about  175  acres  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
reached  only  by  steam  railroad,  the  sched- 
ule time  by  train  from  the  station  on  the 
property  to  the  Union  station  in  the  city 
being  twenty-five  minutes.  The  pur- 
chasers will  develop  the  property  as  a 
residence  suburb,  spending  $100,000  or 
more  in  improvements  before  putting  it 
on  the  market. 

D.  L.  Cramer,  of  Ewing,  Neb.;  T.  S. 
West,  of  Benkieman;  W.  Saunders,  j.  H. 
and  John  Hair,  of  Unadilla,  Neb  ,  have 
decided  to  settle  at  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  with 
their  families  and  have  bought  property 
there. 

Dallas  (Texas)  real  estate  dealers  say 
that  the  demand  for  dwellings  in  that  city 
this  season  is  greater  than  it  has  been  for 
five  years. 

Hanson  City  is  the  name  of  a  new 
town  which  has  been  established  about 
twelve  miles  from  New  Orleans  and  prac- 
tically in  its  suburbs.  The  Hanson  City 
Co.  is  the  corporation  which  developed 
the  property,  and  on  the  first  day  that  lots 
were  adveriised  for  sale  about  $30,000 
worth  were  disposed  of.  The  land  in  its 
vicinity  is  specially  adapted  to  growing 
garden  vegetables,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  be  occupied  by  many  truck 
farmers.  The  Folsom  Arms  Co.,  of  New 
Orleans,  has  purchased  a  site  100  by  150 
feet  for  a  cartridge  factory  which  it  intends 
building.     A  furniture  factory  is  also  pro- 


jected. Hanson  City  is  to  have  electric 
lights,  telephone  and  telegraph  service, 
also  a  cold-storage  plant  and  an  ice  factory. 
No  house  can  be  erected  to  cost  less  than 
$1000.  Mr.  Horace  W.  Sessions  is  general 
manager  of  the  company. 

The  Highlands  stock  farm,  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  has  been  sold  to  Col.  Asher,  of 
that  State.     The  price  was  $75,000. 

A  business  block  in  Baltimore,  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  has  been  sold  for 
$52,500  to  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Abell,  who  has 
built  or  purchased  some  of  the  largest 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  structures 
in  the  city. 

The  Gazette,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has 
been  investigating  general  business  condi- 
tions, and  sums  up  the  real-estate  situa- 
tion as  follows:  "Real  estate  is  holding 
up  well,  and  there  is  and  has  been  for 
some  time  past  a  large  amount  of  trans- 
fers of  property,  indicating,  not  a  boom, 
but  a  lively  business.  The  real-estate 
men,  as  a  rule,  report  business  as  good. 
Houses  are  in  demand,  and  there  are  very 
few  vacant  buildings,  either  business 
houses  or  dwellings,  in  Fort  Worth  at  this 
time.  Building  is  constantly  going  on, 
and  the  observer  has  only  to  look  about 
him  and  note  the  large  number  of  hand- 
some public  buildings,  business  blocks 
and  dwellings  scattered  all  over  the  city 
to  feel  assured  that  Fort  Worth  is  at  least 
holding  her  own,  if  not  outstripping  every/ 
other  city  in  the  State  of  Texas." 

The  Security  Storage  &  Trust  Co.,  re- 
cently formed  in  Baltimore  has  bought 
property  on  North  avenue  near  Charles 
street,  on  which  it  will  erect  a  brick  and 
stone  building  to  cost  between  $125,000 
and  $150,000.  The  building  will  contain 
five  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  to  be  used 
for  banking  purposes,  stores,  &c.  The 
other  floors  will  be  used  for  storing  per- 
sonal property.  The  company  will  do  a 
general  banking  business,  and  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  securing  valuable  articles,  papers, 
etc.  Henry  S.  King,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant, and  John  S.  Gittings,  of  the  banking 
house  of  that  name,  are  interested. 

A  piece  of  property  in  Atlanta  52  by  172 
feet  recently  sold  for  $52,000  at  auction. 
It  was  bought  bv  a  mercantile  firm. 
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Diversified  Crops  in  the  South. 

The  New  York  Tribune  publishes  the 
following  article  by  Richard  H.  Edmonds, 
editor  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record  : 

In  a  discussion,  in  the  Tribune  of  last 
Friday,  of  the  low  prices  now  prevailing 
for  wheat  and  cotton,  a  very  dismal  picture 
of  the  condition  of  Southern  planters  was 
drawn.  After  stating  that  the  prospect  for 
cotton  planters  appears  to  be  rather  darker 
and  more  dismal  than  that  of  the  wheat 
growers,  it  said  : 

"Moreover,  the  cotton  planter  can't  eat 
any  of  his  cotton  and  can't  feed  it  to  ani- 
mals ;  while  the  Western  wheat  grower 
can  consume  a  part  of  the  wheat  which  he 
produces  and  feed  a  part,  at  least,  of  it  to 
hogs  and  other  animals." 

The  writer  of  the  Tribune  article  is  labor- 
ing under  a  misapprehension  that  seems 
to  prevad  very  generally  throughout  the 
North.  Apparently,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Southern  farmer  raises  little  but 
cotton,  and  as  the  price  for  that  is  low  his 
financial  condition  is  very  distressing.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  low  price  of 
cotton  is  a  blessing  to  the  South,  although 
the  cotton  grower  who  is  selling  cotton  at 
from  five  to  six  cents  a  pound  may  not  see 
it  just  in  that  light;  but  there  is  no  such 
condition  of  financial  distress  as  the  Tri- 
bune article  would  indicate.  For  some 
years  the  South  has  been  learning  to  return 
to  the  condition  of  agriculture  prevailing 
before  the  war  and  raise  its  own  foodstuffs, 
with  cotton  as  a  surplus  crop,  as  it  did  then 
to  a  large  extent.  Last  year  the  South 
raised  a  large  corn  crop.  The  low  price  of 
cotton  and  the  general  financial  stringency 
forced  Southern  farmers  to  produce  their 
cotton  on  a  very  economical  basis.  Less 
money  was  borrowed  on  advanced  mort- 
gages than  in  any  vear  since  the  war  up 
to  that  time.  With  almost  enough  corn 
and  bacon  to  carry  them  through  last 
spring,  with  comparatively  little  money 
borrowed  in  advance  on  cotton,  the  South- 


ern farmer  produced  his  1894  crops  at  a 
lower  cost  and  with  less  debt  than  in  any 
year  since  i860.  His  cotton  crop,  in  fact, 
was  nearer  to  a  surplus  money  crop  than 
any  since  that  date. 

The  world  has  heard  so  much  about 
Southern  cotton  that  probably  few  people 
realize  the  fact  that  the  corn  crop  of  the 
South  of  1S94  is  worth  more  money  than 
the  cotton  crop  and  that  the  total  value  of 
the  South's  cotton  crop  now  annually 
averages  less  than  one-third  of  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  all  Southern  farm  products. 
The  fact  is,  the  increased  production  of 
grain  and  other  crops  for  1894  fully  coun- 
terbalances the  decrease  in  cotton  due  to 
low  prices.  The  Western  farmer,  when 
his  wheat  or  his  corn  has  failed  him,  or 
when  prices  are  low,  has  but  little  to  fall 
back  upon  ;  but  the  Southern  farmer  has  a 
diversity  unequalled  elsewhere.  I  know 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  under- 
standing of  Southern  agricultural  condi- 
tions, but  any  careful  investigation  will 
prove  its  correctness. 

In  1S93  the  fourteen  Southern  States 
produced  435,745,000  bushels  of  corn.  The 
advance  reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  show  that  the  yield  for  1894 
was  483,422,000  bushels,  although  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  output 
of  Southern  corn  was  larger  this  year  than 
these  statistics  show.  In  other  words  the 
corn  crop  was  so  much  better  than  usual 
that  investigation  convinces  me  that  the 
Agricultural  Department  did  not  fully 
cover  the  increase.  But  even  accepting 
these  figures,  here  is  a  gain  in  the  South 
of  48,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  as  the 
average  price  in  that  section  is  over  fifty- 
cents  a  bushel,  here  is  an  increase  added 
to  last  year's  corn  crop  of  #24,000,000, 
without  considering  the  increase  in  value 
of  corn  over  the  increase  in  value  last  year. 
The  central  cotton  belt  region  shows  an 
increase  in  production  of  corn  of  3,000,000 
bushels     in     North      Carolina,     6,200,000 
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bushels  in  South  Carolina,  or  a  gain  in 
that  State  of  fifty  per  cent ;  1,500,000  bush- 
els in  Georgia,  6,000,000  bushels  in  Ala- 
bama and  10,000,000  bushels  in  Mississippi. 
Contrast  this  increase  in  grain  production 
with  the  great  decrease  in  the  West,  and 
the  strength  of  the  South's  agricultural 
position  is  seen.  In  Iowa,  the  great  corn- 
producing  State,  and. the  State  in  which 
corn  is  so  essential  to  prosperity,  the  aver- 
age yield  for  1894  as  given  by  the  Novem- 
ber report  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
was  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  In  Kansas 
the  average  was  11. 2  bushels  ;  in  Nebraska, 
six  bushels  ;  in  South  Dakota,  4.2  bushels, 
while  the  average  for  the  entire  South  from 
Maryland  to  Texas  was  16.9  bushels  per 
acre. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  statement  made 
that  Southern  agricultural  prosperity  does 
not  depend  upon  cotton  to  the  extent  that 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  value 
of  the  cotton  crop  is  only  about  one-third 
or  less  of  the  value  of  Southern  agricul- 
tural products,  a  few  statistics  bearing  on 
these  points  may  be  of  interest. 

The  general  output  of  farm  products  in 
the  South  in  1894  was  greater  than  in  1893, 
all  crops  in  that  section,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, having  been  very  abundant ;  but  it 
is  impossible  as  yet  to  get  all  the  returns 
of  this  year's  crops,  and  so  the  statistics 
for  the  crops  of  1893  will  answer.  In  that 
year  the  South  produced  53,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  valued  at  $34,700,000;  85,800,000 
bushels  of  oats,  valued  at  $34,900,000 ;  and 
added  to  the  value  of  rye  and  barley,  of 
which  small  amounts  were  produced,  and 
the  value  of  the  corn  crop,  based  on  this 
year's  yield,  would  give  a  total  of  over 
$320,000,000  as  the  value  of  the  South's 
grain  crops,  which  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
cotton  crop.  Of  the  total  production  in 
the  entire  country  of  tobacco  in  1893  of 
483,000,000  pounds  worth  $39,000,000,  376,- 
799,000  pounds,  valued  at  $28,356,000,  were 
produced  in  the  Southern  States.  Of  pota- 
toes, the  yield  in  the  South  was  19,385,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $12,237,000.  The  South 
is  not  generally  credited  with  being  a  hay- 
producing  country,  and  yet  in  1893  its  yield 
of  hay  was  5,418,000  tons, worth  $61,767,000  ; 
but  in  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  it  is  generally  customary  in  the  South 
for  cattle  to  graze  during  much  of  the 
year,  and  consequently  the  hay  is  not  cut 


and  the  value  ascertained  as  closely  as  in 
the  North.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  value 
of  the  grass  crop  of  the  South  was  far 
beyond  the  $61,000,000  reported. 

Throughout  the  South  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  diversified  agriculture,  an  in- 
crease which  is  making  the  Southern 
farmer  less  and  less  dependent  upon  cot- 
ton, and  is  not  only  enriching  the  farmer, 
but  is  steadily  furnishing  a  better  founda- 
tion for  all  the  business  interests  of  the 
South  that  are  dependent  upon  agricul- 
ture. The  increase  of  rice  cultivation  is 
revolutionizing  much  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  bringing  to  the  rice  farmers  of 
that  State  greater  profits  than  are  made 
by  any  other  cereal  growers  of  the  country. 
Fruit  growing  and  truck  raising  are  mak- 
ing gigantic  strides,  and  from  South  Geor- 
gia alone  over  10,000  carloads  of  water- 
melons are  annually  shipped  to  the  North 
and  West.  Within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  over  1,000,000  peach  trees  have  been 
set  out  in  South  Georgia,  while  in  parts  of 
that  State,  in  Carolina  and  elsewhere, 
grape  growing  is  making  great  progress. 
The  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Census, 
giving  the  yield  of  fruit  in  the  census  year 
1890,  shows  that  of  a  total  production  of  36,- 
367,000  bushels  of  peaches  in  the  entire 
country,  27,793,000  bushels  were  produced 
in  the  South,  26,900,000  being  south  of 
Maryland.  In  that  year  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia led  with  a  production  of  5,525,000 
bushels  of  peaches,  while  Arkansas  had 
3,000,000  bushels  and  North  Carolina 
2,700,000  bushels.  The  total  crop  of  apples 
for  the  country  in  1890  was  143,100,000 
bushels,  and  nearly  one-third,  or  46,947,000 
bushels,  were  produced  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line. 

Turning  to  the  smaller  things,  it  is  found 
that  in  1S80  the  South  had  27,400,000  barn- 
yard fowls,  and  in  1S90  89,585,000.  The 
production  of  eggs  rose  from  100,474,000 
dozen  in  1880  to  184,344,000  dozen  in  1890. 
In  dairy  products  the  increase  was  even 
more  remarkable.  In  1880  the  South  made 
120,600,000  pounds  of  butter,  and  in  1890 
211,000,000  pounds.  The  returns  of  milk 
production  for  the  entire  country  in  1S80 
were  evidently  deficient — every  State  re- 
porting but  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  milk.  The  South  reported  for  that 
year  13,900,000  gallons ;  in  1890  there  was 
a   tremendous   gain   reported   throughout 
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the  entire  country,  the  reports  of  this  year 
having  been  more  complete  than  in  1880, 
but  the  actual  gain  in  the  South  was  some- 
thing remarkable,  and  the  figures  reported 
were  838,718,000  gallons. 

A  study  of  these  figures  will  show  that 
the  South  is  diversifying  its  farm  interests. 
Cotton  at  five  and  six  cents  does  not  mean 
bankruptcy  to  Southern  farmers;  it  simply 
means  that  cotton-raisers  will  have  a  little 
less  money  to  spend  than  they  would  have 
had  at  higher  prices.  These  low  prices, 
however,  will  emphasize,  just  as  the  low 
prices  of  two  years  ago  did ,  the  necessity  of 
Southern  farmers  giving  more  and  more 
attention  to  raising  diversified  products 
and  living  at  home  instead  of  buying  corn 
and  bacon  in  the  West  as  they  had  done 
for  so  many  years.  High  prices  for  cotton 
would  have  caused  a  return  to  the  all- 
cotton  system,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the 
Southern  farmer  would  again  have  been 
giving  his  time  almost  wholly  to  cotton 
instead  of  to  diversified  agriculture. 

What  the  raising  of  home  supplies  means 
to  Southern  farmers,  to  the  South  at  large 
and  to  Southern  railroads  in  the  matter  of 
transportation,  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  one  small  town  in  Georgia,  which 
is  but  a  sample  of  hundreds  of  others.  Up 
to  three  years  ago  this  little  town  of  about 
1000  inhabitants  had  annually  handled  an 
average  of  $100,000  of  Western  bacon  and 
corn,  sold  by  the  merchants  to  local  cot- 
ton-raisers. Two  years  ago  there  was  a 
most  noticeable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
Western  produce  brought  in.  Last  year 
less  than  eight  carloads  were  sold,  and 
this  year  it  is  more  than  likely  that  that 
town  will  ship  grain  and  bacon  to  other 
points.  This  changed  condition  has  been 
going  on  all  the  way  from  Carolina  to 
Texas.  To  that  is  due  much  of  the  de- 
crease seen  during  the  last  two  years  in 
the  volume  of  Southern  railroad  freights, 
but  while  this  decrease  temporarily  less- 
ened the  earnings  of  Southern  railroads, 
it  means  an  enormous  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  people,  which 
must  from  this  time  on  steadily  react  in 
favor  of  the  railroads.  The  condition  of 
the  Western  farmer,  as  depicted  in  the 
Tribune,  may  be  correct,  and  that  section 
may  have  before  it,  as  the  writer  of  the 
article  indicated,  great  depression,  but 
the  South  is  on  solid  ground.  Its 
future     is     brighter      than     ever     before. 


Texas   Farmers. 

Mr.  Gaston  Meslier,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Texas,  says  : 

"No  State  in  the  Union  has  produced 
finer  crops  this  year  than  Texas.  More 
cotton  has  been  raised  than  can  possibly 
be  picked,  and  despite  the  abnormally 
low  price  of  the  staple,  the  planters  have 
made  lots  of  money.  This  ruinous  system 
of  crop  mortgages  obtains  less  in  that 
State  than  anywheie  else,  and  a  farmer, 
however  shiftless  he  may  be,  must  de- 
pend solely  on  his  own  exertions  to  obtain 
money — for  it  can  be  had  in  no  other  way, 
save  by  the  sale  of  his  produce.  No,  the 
banks  will  not  lend  money  to  the  planters. 
They  refuse  to  do  so  for  several  reasons, 
the  principal  one  of  which  is  the  exemp- 
tion law  of  Texas.  This  leaves  free  from 
attachment  any  homestead  which  cost 
originally  $5000,  no  matter  what  its  pres- 
ent value  may  be;  all  his  agricultural  instru- 
ments, several  hundred  dollars  in  cash, 
and  a  portion  of  his  crop.  This  enact- 
ment, extreme  as  it  is,  has  done  much 
for  the  Texas  planter,  because  it  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  get  in  debt 
for  any  embarrassing  sum." 

When  asked  as  to  his  idea  of  the  proper 
means  of  inducing  settlers  to  go  to  the  big 
commonwealth,  Mr.  Meslier  answered  : 

"The  best  thing  to  be  done  just  now  is 
to  spread  the  news  far  and  wide  that 
Texas  is  not  only  a  great  cotton  State,  but 
that  it  can  produce  almost  anything  grown 
in  other  sections  of  the  land  in  far  greater 
proportion  to  the  acre  than  elsewhere. 
Let  the  farmer  of  the  North  and  West 
learn  that  there  is  an  unfailing  crop  down 
there  every  year  of  a  variety  of  products, 
and  he  will  come,  because  Texas  has 
everything  else  in  its  favor.  We  raise 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat,  fifty  bushels 
of  corn,  and  100  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 
These  are  facts  that  everybody  should 
know." 

The  Southern  Farmer. 

Mr.  G.  Wilfred  Pearce,  of  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  writes  as  follows  in  the  New  York 
Sun: 

"*  *  *  One  great  trouble  with  South- 
ern farmers  who  have  not  traveled  far 
from  home  is  that  they  fancy  their  condi- 
tion far  worse  than  it  is,  and  believe  that 
the    farmers   of    the   West   and    East   are 
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better  off  in  every  respect.  There  could 
not  be  a  greater  mistake,  for  any  traveler 
who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  when  visiting 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  will 
have  noticed  the  prosperous  appearance  of 
Southern  farmers'  homes  and  lands  as 
compared  with  the  squalid  condition  of  the 
hard-working  farmers  of  the  far  West  or 
in  parts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  Few  well-informed  men  would 
not  prefer  an  investment  in  a  cotton  plan- 
tation, even  at  the  present  low  price  of 
that  staple,  to  an  ownership  in  a  potato 
farm  in  Maine  or  a  hay  farm  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Despite  the  hard  times  in  the 
South  the  farmers  keep  their  sons  and 
daughters  at  home,  where  there  is  plenty 
to  eat  for  all;  but  in  the  long-settled  New 
England  States  most  of  the  farmers'  sons 
and  daughters  who  stay  at  home  during 
seed  time  and  harvest  must  seek  work  in 
the  stifling  factories,  and  live  in  the  vile 
hovels  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  in 
order  to  earn  enough  to  keep  themselves 
from  the  alms-houses.  Farming  in  the 
densely  settled  State  of  Massachusetts 
brings  smaller  returns  upon  the  money  in- 
vested than  in  the  comparatively  sparsely 
settled  State  of  Arkansas. 

"*  *  *  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  industrious  and  intelligent  farmers  of 
the  South  have  by  dint  of  improved 
machinery,  invented  by  clever  native 
machinists,  succeeded  in  producing  cotton 
at  prices  which  are  much  below  the  cost  of 
Indian  and  Egyptian  cotton,  and  are  send- 
ing it  to  Bombay  in  competition  against 
the  ryots  who  work  for  twelve  cents  a  day. 
Year  by  year  the  cotton  acreage  of  India 
is  lessened,  forced  out  of  seed  by  Ameri- 
can competition  ;  and  the  years  are  not  far 
away  when  the  cotton  factories  of  the 
South  will  send  plain  and  colored  fabrics 
to  the  far  East,  where  England  is  losing 
her  hold  of  the  trade  and  the  confidence 
of  the  people  who  have  been  beggared  by 
the  attempts  of  England  to  force  British 
goods  upon  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net." 

A  Revolution  in  Southern   Agriculture. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Manufacturers'  Record, 
Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
discussing  Southern  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  the  negro  as  a  tenant  farmer, 
says  : 

"For  more  than  five  years  past  I  have 


written  that  the  price  of  cotton  must  come 
to  five  cents.  In  order  to  maintain  in  the 
future  that  control  of  the  production  of 
cotton  that  it  has  maintained  in  the  past, 
the  South  must  make  cotton  in  large  and 
increasing  quantities,  and  it  must  be  made 
cheap.  In  Egypt,  India,  South  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  there  are  large 
areas  of  land  suitable  for  cotton-planting. 
If  the  South  does  not  produce  cheap  cotton 
in  large  quantities  those  countries  will  be- 
come competitors,  as  the  farmers  of  South 
America  have  become  competitors  in  the 
production  of  wheat  and  cattle.  All  revo- 
lutions produce  some  distress.  The  old 
plantation  system  is  dying.  Both  the 
white  and  black  people  who  still  live  on 
the  old  plantations  are  becoming  poorer 
each  year.  The  colored  man  as  a  tenant 
is  a  failure.  In  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills, 
and  in  many  other  occupations  where 
some  white  man  is  always  in  immediate 
charge,  the  colored  man  makes  a  good 
laborer.  In  many  cases  they  make  good 
bosses.  In  the  country  a  few  are  good 
farmers.  But  the  great  bulk  of  colored 
people  who  are  left  in  the  country  on  the  old 
plantations  are  shiftless,  and  are  not  really 
making  their  own  livings.  As  a  conse- 
quent, there  is  considerable  poverty  in 
the  country.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  instances  of  farmers  who 
are  conducting  farms  on  there  own  ac- 
counts, and  who  are  doing  well.  This 
condition  of  things  applies  no  more  to  this 
year  than  any  other  year.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  the  plantations  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  individual  farms  has  been 
going  on  in  the  past,  and  will  continue  in 
the  future.  The  reparation  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  war  to  the  South  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  this  giving  away  of  the  old 
planting  system  to  a  system  of  farming  is 
a  part  of  the  process  of  reparation  The 
planter  rents  lands  to  tenants,  and  sup- 
plies them  with  provisions  bought  from  the 
West.  The  farmer  raises  his  own  pro- 
visions, and  makes  cotton  as  a  surplus 
crop.  The  planter's  colored  tenant  works 
about  fifty  days  in  the  year.  The  inde- 
pendent farmer  white  or  black,  works 
about  250  days  in  the  year.  The  former  is 
shiftless  and  always  in  need.  The  latter 
is  energetic  and  prosperous.  That  the 
change  from  planting  to  farming  must  be 
ultimately     complete,     seems    inevitable. 
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When  the  change  is  complete,  raising  cot- 
ton at  five  cents  per  pound  will  be  the 
most  profitable  farming  in  the  world,  and 
in  this  way  the  South  will  be  enabled  to 
hold  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  cot- 
ton in  the  future  as  she  has  done  in  the 
past.  There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  farming  interest  in 
the  South.  It  is  undergoing  a  change,  but 
the  change  is  for  the  better." 

Immigration  Increases  Values. 

In  ten  years  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  the  parish  of  Calcasieu,  La.,  has 
increased  from  $1,500,000  to  $7,500,000.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  citizens  it  was  stated 
that  this  increase  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  immigration  from  the  West.  The  cap- 
ital brought  by  these  people  and  the  result 
of  their  labors  brought  about  this  remark- 
able increase. 

What  has  been  done  in  Calcasieu  parish 
by  an  influx  of  outside  people  is  simply  an 
illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
throughout  the  entire  South  by  the  same 
thing.  The  coming  in  of  new  people,  not 
only  bringing  some  wealth  with  them,  but 
bringing  new  energy  and  new  activity, 
immediately  adds  to  the  value  of  all  land, 
develops  new  lines  of  business,  mSkes  it 
possible  to  have  better  roads,  better 
schools,  more  social  facilities,  and  in  every 
way  is  of  an  advantage  to  a  rural  commu- 
nity. Every  man  in  the  South  owes  it  to 
himself,  to  his  family,  to  his  community 
and  to  his  State  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
attract  settlers  to  his  section.  In  doing 
this  he  is  adding  to  his  own  prosperity ; 
he  is  helping  to  develop  his  country  to 
such  a  point  as  to  give  greater  opportuni- 
ties to  the  rising  generation  than  they  can 
possibly  have  in  a  sparsely  settled  region. 
In  helping  to  bring  in  outside  people  he  is 
helping  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
community,  and  in  every  way  advancing 
the  best  interests  of  his  family  and  of  his 
neighbors.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in 
the  South  to  work  to  attract  settlers  — 
Manufacturers'  Record. 

Northern    Lumbermen    Coming    South. 

The  extent  of  Southern  hardwood  and 
pine  timber  tracts  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
axe  of  the  woodman  is  attracting  more 
and  more  attention  among  Northern  lum- 
bermen.     Perhaps    the    most     significant 


of  recent  indications  of  this  is  a  visit  just 
made  to  the  Mississippi  valley  by  a  party 
of  these  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin.  Although  but  fifteen  were  in 
the  party,  the  importance  of  their  visit 
may  be  estimated  when  it  is  stated 
that  $75,000,000  capital  was  represented  by 
them.  Mr.  E.  P.  Skene,  land  commissioner 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  conducted 
the  visitors  on  their  tour  of  inspection 
which  may  result  in  the  placing  of  several 
million  dollars  capital  in  the  timber  lands 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

It  is  understood  that  timber  lands  owned 
by  the  railroad  company  alone  comprise 
an  area  of  upward  of  a  million  acres.  The 
richer  sections  of  land,  on  which  grow  the 
hardwood  varieties  of  timber,  are  valued 
approximately  at  $8  an  acre,  while  the 
remainder,  about  one-half,  is  held  at  from 
$3  to  $4  an  acre.  The  approximate  price  of 
the  entire  sections  of  wooded  lands,  swamp 
and  open  land,  will  therefore  be  upward 
of  $5,000,000,  and  if  the  investors  decide 
upon  taking  the  entire  area,  negotiations 
for  which  it  is  understood  have  been  in 
progress,  it  will  be  a  gigantic  deal  for  the 
railroad  company.  In  addition  to  this 
outlay,  the  capitalists  will  have  to  erect 
plants  at  some  four  or  five  sites  in  order 
to  get  out  their  timber.  An  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  these  plants,  sawmills,  tracks, 
etc.,  is  conservatively  placed  at  $20,000 
each,  or  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000  more. 

Among  the  points  inspected  were  the 
country  around  Merigold,  Miss.,  Ham- 
mond, La.,  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  New 
Orleans,  where  the  visitors  were  enter- 
tained by  the  citizens. 

One  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
party  is  Frederick  Weyerhauser,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  who  is  termed  the  "lumber 
king."  T.  J.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
North  Wisconsin  Lumber  Co.,  was  another 
visitor. 

A  Unique  Market  Report. 

Here  is  a  part  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
regular  weekly  market  report  sent  out  by 
the  Texas  Cotton  Oil  Agency  at  Dallas  : 

"Texas  owns  more  dirt  (175,587,840  acres) 
and  has  more  'dirt'  done  to  her  (199,999,999 
lies  to  date)  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

"Davy  Crockett  invented  the  express- 
ion, 'Be  sure  you  are  right  and  then  go 
ahead,'  and  started  immediately  for  Texas. 
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Davy  went  to  heaven  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
in  the  Alamo,  but  he  was  here  nearly  fifty 
years  ago.  War  has  long  since  given  way 
to  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufacture, 
and  people  who  are  sure  they  are  right 
are  now  coming  ahead  and  making  a  little 
heaven  of  their  own  in  Texas  in  perfect 
safety  six  months  after  they  arrive. 

"Palestine  was  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 
Texas  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and 
cottonseed. 

"Some  of  the  leading  products  of  Texas 
are:  First,  cottonseed;  second,  cotton; 
third,  hay  ;  fourth,  hayseed;  fifth,  sugar; 
sixth,  fruits;  seventh,  wheat;  eighth,  rye; 
ninth,  oats;  tenth,  barley;  eleventh,  to- 
bacco; twelfth,  rice;  thirteenth,  peas  and 
beans  ;  fourteenth,  watermelons,  milk  and 
honey;  fifteenth,  children. 

"We  Texans  welcome  strangers  who 
come  here  to  raise  these  products,  also 
those  who  can  furnish  cars  fast  enough  to 
put  them  in. 

"It  would  take  a  circular  as  long  as  a 
New  York  commission  merchant's  to  do 
justice  to  Texas.  When  all  has  been  said 
and  done  however  it  amounts  to  this: 
Texas  is  the  biggest  State  in  the  biggest 
country  on  the  biggest  earth  that  we  can 
buy  and  sell  in. 

"One  illustration  about  Texas,  the  most 
significant  to  our  minds  that  can  be  given 
in  a  short  space,  will  suffice. 

"We  saw  the  other  day  in  a  trip  to  the 
country  on  a  ranch  a  barbed  wire  corral 
full  ot  children  playing  with  borrowed 
glass  bottles.  Now  the  future  of  any 
State  is  assured  that  grows  children  by 
the  corral  full  and  teaches  them  that  the 
smoothest  looking  wires  may  have  barbs 
on  them  and  that  when  they  play  with 
credit  they  must  handle  it  like  glass. 

"If  as  many  true  things  as  lies  were  told 
about  Texas  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  Texan." 

The  real  estate  agents  of  Alvin,  Texas, 
have  initiated  a  public-spirited  movement 
that  might  well  be  followed  in  towns  all 
over  the  South.  An  organization,  to  be 
known  as  the  Alvin  Immigration  Associa- 
tion, has  been  formed.  The  work  of  this 
association  will  be  to  advertise  the  ad- 
vantages and  attractions  of  Alvin  and  the 
surrounding  country.  It  will  maintain  a 
permanent  exhibit  of  the  products  of  that 


section,  will  keep  a  corps  of  traveling 
agents  in  the  field,  will  distribute  printed 
matter,  and  will  seek,  through  all  available 
channels,  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country. 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion the  real  estate  agents  agree  to 
contribute,  for  a  stated  period,  half  their 
commissions,  and  an  honorary  member- 
ship for  the  business  men  of  the  town, 
with  a  fee  of  $10.00,  has  been  provided  for. 

The  Santa  Fe  road,  to  encourage  and 
help  the  trucking  industry  in  Southern 
Texas,  about  Galveston,  will  run  this 
season  fast  fruit  and  vegetable  trains  to 
points  reached  by  the  Sante  Fe  system. 

A  new  through  route  to  Florida  ha? 
been  established  over  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  Railway,  the  Western 
&  Atlantic  Railroad,  the  Central  Railroad, 
of  Geoigia,  the  Georgia  Southerner  Florida 
Railroad  and  the  Plant  system.  Double 
daily  trains  of  the  finest  Pullman  cars  will 
be  run  between  Nashville  and  Jacksonville 
via  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Macon  and 
Tifton. 

The  Southern  Railway  Co.  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham 
Railroad  Co.  have  conjointly  inaugurated 
a  through  sleeping-car  line  between 
Kansas  City  and  Jacksonville  by  way  of 
Mempnis, Birmingham,  Atlanta  and  Macon. 

The  Southern  Railway  Co.  has  estab- 
lished a  new  special  train  service  between 
New  York  and  Florida.  The  new  Florida 
train  is  known  as  the  "New  York  and 
Florida  Short  Line  Limited,"  and  leaves 
New  York  every  day  as  the  second  section 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  famous 
"Congressional  Limited"  at  3.20  P.  M.; 
leaves  Baltimore  at  8.37  P.  M.,  Washing- 
ton at  10.05  P-  M.,  and  arrives  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  the  next  day  at  3.20  P.  M..  Jackson- 
ville at  7.00  P.  M.  and  St.  Augustine  at 
9.20  P.  M.  The  train  carries  a  through 
sleeper  from  New  York  for  Tampa.  In 
equipment,  finish  and  furnishing,  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  trains  in  the  world. 

Mr.  John  S.  Wilson  of  James  Stewart 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis,  the  contractors  who  are 
putting  up  the50,ooo-spindle  mill  at  Pelzer, 
S.  C,  said  in  a  recent  interview  :  "If  the 
times  continue  to  improve  you  will  see  a 
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great  movement  in  this  line.  The  won- 
derful possibilities  of  the  South  are  just 
becoming  known,  or  rather  recognized. 
The  people  in  our  country  have  believed 
all  along  that  the  resources  down  here 
were  a  figurement  of  the  'boomers,'  but 
the  depression  in  the  North  and  West  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  caused  them 
to  investigate  more  closely,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  great  tide  of  immigration  and 
capital  to  nearly  all  the  Southern  States." 

It  is  reported  that  W.  C.  Wylie  and 
others,  of  Chicago,  have  bought  300,000 
acres  of  timber  land  in  Monroe  county, 
Tenn.,  for  $150,000.  No  verification  of  the 
report  has  been  obtained. 

The  Southern  Land  and  Immigration 
Exchange  of  Louisville  has  secured  lands 
in  almost  every  county  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00  to 
$10.00  per  acre. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Prevention  Better  Than  Cure. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  a  recent  date 
contained   the   following   editorial  article: 

"Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  the  author  of 
'Maryland,  My  Maryland,'  is  endeavoring 
to  convince  the  Southern  people  who  are 
victims  of  malaria  that  bad  water  and  not 
bad  air  is  the  cause  of  this  prevalent 
Southern  ailment.  He  has  published  two 
articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Baltimore 
Southern  States.  He  cites  facts  to 
prove  this  theory.  He  reports  repeated 
instances  of  exposure  to  presumably 
noxious  exhalations  from  swamps  and 
bottom  lands  and  newly  upturned  soil, 
and  though  the  air  was  supposed  to  be 
saturated  with  miasma  no  harm  whatever 
came  to  those  who  drank  only  rain  water 
or  artesian  well  water.  Where  ordinary 
well  water  was  u<?ed  under  like  conditions 
disease  and  death  resulted  to  the  users. 
He  claims  that  the  exclusive  use  of  arte- 
sian well  water  is  a  safeguard  against  all 
forms  of  malaria,  and  when  that  cannot  be 
obtained  rain  water  is  nearly  as  good — 
quite  as  good,  probably,  if  boiled.  There 
is  credibility  in  this  theory.  Impure  water 
is  the  cause  of  so  many  diseases  that  it 
would  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  it  is 
the  real  source  of  malaria.  Give  the 
people  pure  water  and  their  need  of 
doctors  and  drugs,  hospitals  and  nurses 
will  be  very  much  diminished." 

In  these  days  it  is  quite  a  compliment, 
presumably,    for  a  serious   writer  to  get 


endorsement,  in  discreet  degree,  from  so 
great  a  paper  as  the  Press.  It  is  a  pity, 
perhaps,  that  the  articles  mentioned 
should  not  be  presented  to  the  public 
with  some  of  the  fullness  that  appertains 
to  base-ball  or  pugilistic  encounters.  The 
late  Mr.  William  T.  Walters  said  substan- 
tially of  this  water  problem:  "That  is  the 
great  question  for  the  South.  Every  word 
you  have  written  on  the  subject  is  true." 
Inasmuch  as  these  articles  take  a  wide 
scope,  even  invading  the  domain  of  lep- 
rosy and  drunkenness  remedially,  a  popu- 
lar understanding  of  them  might  bring 
about  just  what  the  Philadelphia  Press 
says,  viz:  the  minimizing  of  "doctors, 
drugs,  hospitals  and  nurses."  Strange  to 
say,  just  before  reading  the  Press  editorial 
containing  this  suggestion,  I  passed  by  a 
great  hospital  and  had  the  same  identical 
thought.  It  would  seem  that  the  more 
hospitals  are  built  more  are  demanded. 
This  demonstrates  that  the  sick  and 
diseased  are  growing  in  number.  I  once 
inspected  what  may  be  called  "the  Cham- 
ber of  Horrors"  of  a  famous  hospital,  and 
asked  the  Sister  of  Charity  what  had 
chiefly  brought  these  wretched  patients 
there.     She  answered:     "Bad  water." 

Now,  what  the  coming  generation  wants 
is  not  a  Johns  Hopkins  to  erect  and  endow 
a  mammoth  hospital  in  the  future,  but 
some  enlightened  millionaire,  whose 
money  might  be  better  used  in  pre- 
venting disease  by  water  supply  purifica- 
tion. There  will  be  plenty  of  disease, 
because  of  man's  invincible  or  stubborn 
ignorance,  neglect,  vices  or  superstition, 
but  an  enormous  amount  of  such  malady 
can  be  frustrated  by  observance,  indi- 
vidually, of  simple  rules,  and  by  com- 
pulsory ordinances  for  rectifying  water 
contamination.  The  man  who  can  bring 
this  about  will  much  more  deserve  a 
monument  than  the  hunters  of  men  and 
founders  of  hospitals.  In  my  young  man- 
hood, romantic  and  poetic,  I  was  inno- 
cently beguiled  into  inciting  embattled 
people  to  carnage  and  devastation.  I 
thank  God  that,  in  however  feeble  or 
small  a  way,  my  life  has  been  spared, 
providentially,  to  lessen  human  wretched- 
ness ;  to  point  out  the  causes  of  some 
diseases ;  to  suggest  a  simple  defence, 
and  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  God's 
atmosphere  from  traditional  attack. 
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Not  alone  at  the  South,  but  likewise  at 
the  North,  is  impure  water  the  seminary  of 
hospitals.  Examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
theory  are  constantly  occurring.  The  other 
day  students  in  a  celebrated  New  England 
university  were  afflicted  with  typhoid  fever 
by  eating  oysters  fattened  in  a  sewage 
river.  We  also  are  informed  by  telegraph 
from  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  that  "the  Pueblo 
Indians  at  the  village  of  Cochita  are  dy- 
ing off  rapidly  from  spotted  fever  and 
spinal  meningitis.  F.  S.  Dudley,  sent  to 
the  village  by  Indian  Agent  Bullis,  died 
from  the  disease  the  other  day.  The  dis- 
ease is  said  to  be  caused  by  drinking  water 
from  a  shallow  well." 

The  day  that  the  world  is  fully 
awakened  on  this  subject  and  the  sanitary 
problem  sanely  and  practically  solved, 
hospitals,  in  many  cases,  will  be  turned 
into  hotels  or  storage  warehouses.  It  is  a 
blessed  thing  to  provide  means  for  repair- 
ing injured  mortality,  but  much  more 
blessed,  perhaps,  in  this  epoch  of  clashing 
medical  schools,  specialties  and  faculties, 
to  say  nothing  of  patent  medicine  specu- 
lation, is  the  applied  knowledge  that  keeps 
disease  at  a  distance  and  makes  health 
the  rule  instead  of  exception.  The  late 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  that  "the 
world  would  have  been  better  off  if  all  the 
medical  drugs  had  been  thrown  into  the 
sea,  but  it  would  have  been  bad  for  the 
fish."  Be  this  as  it  may,  polluted  water 
continues  the  harvest  of  doctors  and  drug- 
gists. I  remember  that  one  of  the  witty 
sayings  of  a  sober  clergyman  was  that 
"water  had  been  disastrous  to  mankind 
ever  since  the  deluge,"  and  there  was 
wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  the  statement. 
It  is  a  shocking  thought,  however,  that 
the  air  has  been  compelled  for  so  many 
years  to  be  burdened  with  sins  of  man's 
infection  of  water.  It  is,  perchance,  a 
curious  as  well  as  valuable  fact  that  when 
the  Israelites  were  famished  in  the  desert, 
God  did  not  bid  Moses  dig  a  surface  well, 
but  smite  a  rock. 

James  R.  Randall. 

The     Farmers    of    Mississippi    in    Good 
Shape. 

Editor  Southern  States: 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  this  and 
surrounding  counties  it  may  be  said  that 
for  many  years  we  have  not  been  blessed 
with   such  abundant   crops  of    everything 


that  we  usually  plant.  The  cotton  crop  is 
unusually  large,  and  will  prove  the  cleanest 
crop  we  have  marketed  for  many  years. 
The  major  part  of  it  will  be  housed,  ginned 
and  baled  with  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  on  it. 
The  corn  crop  is  large  and  exceptionally 
fine;  so  with  potatoes,  especially  sweet 
potatoes.  The  crop  of  cornfield  peas, 
peanuts  and  sorghum  is  excellent.  Such 
quantities  of  fine  sweet  hay  were  never 
saved  before.  In  fact  in  all  breadstuffs 
the  country  is  almost  surfited.  Although 
the  Cholera  raged  amongst  the  hogs  last 
spring,  there  were  many  places  which  it 
did  not  touch,  and  in  such  neighborhoods 
the  people  have  an  abundance  of  pork 
now  fat  enough  for  the  slaughter  pen. 

Although  cotton  is  lower  than  for  many 
years,  the  debtor  class  have  the  advantage 
of  devoting  their  low-priced  cotton  to 
their  obligations  without  looking  forward 
to  starvation,  because  of  having  nothing 
with  which  to  buy  bread  for  their  families 
and  corn  for  their  mules  and  horses.  They 
have  raised  these  things  themselves,  and 
while  the  merchants  may  get  most  of  their 
cotton  and  some  of  their  surplus  corn, 
they  will  be  left  with  sufficient  means  to 
make  the  next  crop.  Between  the  debtor 
and  creditor  class  the  best  feelings  exist, 
as  they  must  work  in  harmony  to  get 
square.  There  is  not  one-fourth  the  ad- 
vancing business  done  now  that  there  was 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  thus  showing  how 
our  farmers  are  getting  out  of  debt  as  well 
as  buying  for  cash. 

At  no  time  since  the  war  has  this  section 
been  in  as  good  condition  to  receive  immi- 
grants, whether  foreign  or  native,  pro- 
vided they  are  honest  and  industrious. 
Lands  are  very  cheap,  and  many  who  have 
a  large  surplus  of  land  are  tired  of  paying 
taxes  on  dead  property,  and  would  gladly 
sellsomeof  it.  Asahomeforthe  intelligent, 
energetic  farmer,  there  is  no  place  in  the 
broad  Union  which  offers  greater  advan- 
tages. This  year  has  developed  the  fact 
that  besides  the  molasses  of  the  sorghum 
the  Louisiana  sugar-cane  grows  readily 
here,  and  the  finest  and  purest  of  syrup 
has  been  s<>ld  on  the  streets  of  Grenada  at 
thirty-five  cents  per  gallon  this  season. 
Every  variety  of  soil  can  be  procured  in 
this  section,  from  the  rich  alluvial  river  or 
creek  bottoms  to  the  fertile  loam  of  our 
hill  slopes  or  level  table  lands.     Wheat, 
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oats,  rye  and  barley  all  grow  to  perfection 
here  when  the  land   is  properly  prepared. 

As  to  society,  there  are  no  better  people 
under  the  sun  than  those  who  live  in  this 
section  and  State.  They  will  compare  for 
intelligence,  morals  and  good  behavior 
with  those  of  any  part  of  the  Union.  Our 
State  in  the  matter  of  schools  stands 
ahead  of  any  in  the  Union  in  her  expendi- 
ture for  money  paid  out  for  education,  con- 
sidering her  population  and  wealth. 

As  to  the  depression  which  exists  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  branches  of 
business,  it  would  be  a  political  and  social 
phenomena  if  the  people  in  this  section 
did  not  share  it  to  some  extent.  But  the 
farmers  of  Mississippi  stand  on  as  sound 
a  basis  of  business  as  any  other  class. 

J.J.  Williams,       )  r.     Sentinei 
J.  W.  Buchanan,  \  Lcls'  =>entmei- 
Grenada,  Miss. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT. 

Immigration  to  the  South. 

Our  dispatches  published  yesterday  state 
that  a  tract  of  50,000  acres  of  land  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  purchased  or 
leased,  and  that  a  Pennsylvania  colony 
will  settle  on  it.  These  people  practice 
intensive,  rather  than  extensive  farming, 
and  a  tract  of  50,000  acres  would  furnish 
homes  for  2000  families.  The  purchase  or 
lease  of  a  tract  of  this  size  indicates  a 
removal  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Car- 
olina of  several  thousands  of  people  in  a 
body. 

And  this  instance  of  the  Southward 
trend  of  immigration  is  not  exceptional. 
Nearly  every  week  a  similar  occurrence  is 
reported.  Colonies  of  Northern  people 
are  being  established  all  over  the  South, 
and  Florida  is  getting  her  full  share. 

But  the  establishment  of  these  colonies 
is  a  small  part  of  the  real  movement  from 
the  North  to  the  South.  Where  one  man 
comes  with  a  colony,  ten  come  singly, 
and  with  an  intention  of  settling  down 
among  the  Southern  people.  We  believe 
that  we  are  not  making  an  exaggerated 
estimate  when  we  express  the  opinion  that 
the  South  has  gained  more  than  100,000  in 
population  by  immigration  from  the  North 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 

This  of  itself  is  not  a  great  gain.  The 
natural    increase    of   the  South    is   about 


400,000  per  annum,  but  the  immigration 
movement  has  just  begun,  and  it  will  grow. 
An  increase  of  100,000  from  immigration 
in  1894  promises  an  annual  increase  of  from 
300,000  to  400,000  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
One  immigrant  who  is  satisfied  with  his 
surroundings  will  bring  others,  and  the 
movement  which  has  been  started  will 
soon  double  the  former  growth  of  the 
South  in  population. 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  movement 
will  make  the  entire  country  acquainted 
with  the  resources  of  the  South.  We 
believe  that  this  will  be  sufficient  to  insure 
the  brightest  future  for  oik  section. 

Census  after  census  has  shown  the  South 
to  contain  about  one-third  the  population 
of  the  country.  We  believe  that  the  next 
census  will  change  the  ratio,  and  give  the 
South  more  than  its  customary  third.  The 
future  is  very  promising,  both  as  to  pros- 
perity and  population.  The  indications 
of  the  present  are  all  that  Southern 
people  can  reasonably  desire. — The  Times- 
Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The    New    South. 

The  "New  South,"  as  it  is  euphoniously 
and  correctly  termed,  is  becoming  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  destinies  of  the 
country  than  it  has  ever  been  and  is  grow- 
ing in  strength  every  day.  The  South 
has  achieved  a  prominent  place  in  indus- 
trial enterprise  and  will  become  more 
and  more  prominent  each  succeeding- 
year.     *     *    * 

The  discovery  of  iron  and  coal  greatly 
hastened  the  transformation,  though  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  mines  were  thor- 
oughly worked  mills  and  factories  had 
been  built.  When  these  discoveries  were 
made  Northern  capitalists  undertook  the 
development  of  the  deposits,  not  for  the 
advantage  of  the  South,  but  for  their  own, 
not  because  the  Southerners  could  not  do 
the  work,  but  because  they  were  almost 
penniless  and  couldn't.  The  change  was 
being  slowly  and  surely  made,  but  without 
special  public  notice  until  Birmingham 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  astonished  vision 
ready  for  battle  with  the  industrial  world. 
Since  that  time  the  progress  of  the  New- 
South  has  been  steady  and  irresistible, 
so  much  so  that  changes  in  the  North 
had  to  be  made  in  order  to  meet  the 
new    competitor.      Northern    capital    has 
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made  man}-  of  the  improvements  but 
Southern  energy  has  made  them  perma- 
nent and  no  doubt  possible. 

Thus  the  very  conditions  existing  in  the 
South  give  contradiction  to  romances  as 
to  shotgun  policies  at  elections  and  all  the 
other  evils  and  barbarities  said  to  be 
habitually  practiced  there  and  which  alone 
could  have  prevented  the  development  of 
the  country.  When  Northern  capital  found 
that  profitable  investment  in  the  South 
was  possible  it  did  not  hesitate.  Invest- 
ment is  not  halted  by  fables;  profitable 
enterprises  are  not  destroyed  by  shadows. 
The  development  of  the  country  suffi- 
ciently to  reach  vast  mineral  deposits  took 
time  after  capital  was  interested  in  this 
strange  and  new  field;  and  it  took  as 
much  more  time  to  build  railroads  where 
needed.  But  the  result  has  been  achieved 
and  the  New  South  is  an  industrial  South, 
though  yet  not  perfected.  There  is  no 
anti-North  or  plantation  against  the  factory 
spirit  there.  The  South  hopes  with  the 
North,  votes  for  it  as  well  as  for  itself  and 
is  its  antagonist  only  in  industrial  compe- 
tition.— The  Patriot,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  Good  Sign. 

The  railroad  companies  seem  to  have 
taken  up  the  work  of  stimulating  immi- 
gration to  the  South  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness.  The  Southern  Passenger 
Association  in  session  at  Atlanta  has 
agreed  to  run  from  all  points  in  the  North 
and  West  special  excursion  trains  for  the 
benefit  of  those  seeking  homes  in  the 
South.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  rail- 
road history  of  the  country  that  such  a 
policy  has  been  adopted.  It  argues  that 
the  demand  for  homes  in  the  South  has 
become  so  general  that  the  railroads  in 
their  own  interest  must  recognize  and 
foster  it.  It  is  also  the  confirmation  of  our 
prophecy  made  long  ago  that  the  day 
would  come  when  the  genial  climate  and 
fructiferous  lands  of  the  South,  where 
neither  frost  nor  drouth  comes  to  plague, 
would  ultimately  charm  the  farmers  of  the 
bleak  Northwest  and  those  who  have  for 
so  long  been  coaxing  in  vain  the  worn- 
out  lands  of  the  Northeast.  That  day  has 
now  come.  These  farmers,  who  have 
found  toil  so  arduous  and  living  so  pre- 
carious in  the  less  favored  regions,  now 
realize  that  comfort  and  profit  may  be  had 


from  less  labor  and  less  sacrifice  and  less 
suffering  in  the  South  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  wide-stretching  land.  Take 
Western  Tennessee,  Northern  Mississippi 
and  Eastern  Arkansas  for  example — all 
contiguous  to  Memphis.  On  soil  from 
which  cotton  may  be  produced,  the  farmer 
may  raise  strawberries,  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  apples,  onions,  potatoes  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things.  The 
country  is  well  watered  and  is  also  grid- 
ironed  with  railroads.  The  lands  are 
cheap.  It  is  never  so  hot  and  never  so 
cold  as  it  is  in  the  far  Northwest.  One  may 
work  in  the  open  nearly  every  day  in 
the  year.  No  part  of  the  United  States 
where  men  ma>  work  to  advantage  is 
more  healthful.  These  are  demonstrated 
facts.  Inquiry  will  bring  proof  of  our 
claim.  Therefore,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
South  is  coming  into  its  own  when  the 
Southern  Passenger  Association,  viewing 
the  changing  currents  of  immigration, 
resolves  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Presently  there  will  be  appreciation  in 
our  farm  lands.  Those  who  come  first  will 
fare  best. — Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 

"Come  and  See." 

The  North  has  heard  and  will  continue 
.to  hear  of  whatever  is  bad  in  the  South. 
For  thirty  years  it  has  been  told  very  little 
of  the  good  and  the  bright  side,  until  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  many  of  our  people 
shake  their  heads  when  the  South  is  men- 
tioned, and  ask,  "can  any  good  thing  come 
out  of  this  Southern  Nazareth?"  Thou- 
sands of  Northern  men,  now  citizens  of  the 
South,  are  uniting  with  their  friends  and 
neighbors  "to  the  manor  born"  in  replying 
"Come  and  see." — The  Spy,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Come  and  Investigate. 

*  *  *  That  is  all  the  South  asks  of  the 
North.  Come  and  see  for  yourself,  and 
do  not  accept  the  prejudiced  statements 
of  bitter  men.  Do  not  judge  a  whole 
people  by  occassional  cases  of  lawlessness. 
The  North  is  not  free  from  outrages. 
When  people  of  the  North  read  of  these 
occurrences  in  their  own  midst  they  say 
that  it  is  simply  one  criminal  among  thou- 
sands of  law-abiding  men,  but  when  they 
read  of  them  in  the  South,  instead  of 
remembering  that  the  Southern  States 
cover  an  immense  territory,  and  that  the 
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criminal  here  is  only  one  among  thousands 
of  law-abiding  citizens,  they  take  the 
isolated  case  as  our  standard  of  citizen- 
ship.    This  is  manifestly  unjust. 

The  man  who  comes  to  the  South  to  act 
towards  the  people  among  whom  he  casts 
his  lot,  as  he  would  be  acted  by,  and  who 
intends  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  State 
into  which  he  moves,  will  find  a  cordial 
welcome  awaiting  him,  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican,  and  will  find 
himself  among  a  people  who  are  as 
neighborly  and  kind-hearted,  as  honest 
and  true,  as  brave  and  manly  as  any  that 
dwell  under  the  sun. — The  Chronicle, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Southern  Land  Prices. 

A  writer  in  the  Southern  States  maga- 
zine of  recent  date  undertakes  to  reply  to 
the  query  of  a  correspondent  who  asks  why, 
with  all  the  beneficial  characteristics 
ascribed  to  the  South,  the  prices  of  land 
are  so  low.  After  a  few  pages  descriptive 
of  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  South 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  writer  says  : 
"The  true  answer  to  the  question,  'Why 
have  these  lands  remained  so  cheap  ?'  is 
that  there  have  been  comparatively  no 
buyers."  But  he  does  not,  except  inci- 
dentally, explain  why  the  buyers  have 
been  so  few. 

The  simple  truth  is  that,  save  in  some 
few  trifling  instances,  there  have  been  no 
"booms"  in  the  South.  The  construction 
of  numerous  transcontinental  railroad 
lines,  coupled  with  the  enormous  grants 
of  public  land  to  their  projectors,  just  at  a 
time  when  the  South  was  supposed  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  hopeless  ruin  on  account 
of  the  war,  resulted  in  the  transportation 
at  nominal  rates  of  every  domestic  and 
foreign  element  of  emigration  into  the 
West.  These  railroads  were  interested, 
not  only  in  making  business  for  their 
equipments,  but  in  the  settlement  of  the 
country  as  the  proprietors  of  the  vacant 
lands  along  their  lines  of  road.  They 
extended  population  and  civilization  into 
a  bleak,  inhospitable  region  by  the  use  of 
every  device  that  enterprise  could  invent 
or  capital  furnish. 

No  such  forces  operated  to  repopulate 
and  rehabilitate  the  South.  For  years  the 
Southern  people  were  compelled  to 
struggle  on  with  broken  fortunes,  fre- 
quent discouragements,  impaired  credit, 
and  almost  without  capital,  in  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  glorious  land  that  had  been 
shattered  by  war.     Prejudice  and  politics 


entered  into  the  sum  of  their  misfortunes. 
The  readjustment  of  social  and  business 
relations  with  the  emancipated  slave  popu- 
lation presented  a  problem  that  was  unique 
and  difficult  to  solve.  Patient,  long-suffer- 
ing, loyal  and  undaunted,  they  calmly  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  removing 
abuses  and  obstructions  one  by  one. 
Finally,  by  industry  and  fixedness  of  pur- 
pose, the  reconstructed  South  was  so  far 
advanced  that  her  manifold  advantages 
and  resources  began  to  attract  attention 
throughout  the  country  and  in  other  lands. 

When  the  Southern  people,  almost 
unaided,  had  demonstrated  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  country  and  their  ability  to 
maintain  its  political  and  domestic  peace, 
settlers  began  to  come  in  more  and  more 
freely;  the  waste  places  began  to  be  built 
up  more  rapidly;  the  natural  resources, 
some  of  which  in  the  ante-bellum  days  had 
been  almost  unheard  of,  began  to  be  more 
profitably  developed;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  came  the  demand  for  the  unused 
lands. 

In  the  upbuilding  of  the  South  the 
railroad  lines  leading  into  it  from  other 
sections  have  had  no  special  incentive  to 
exertion,  and  hence  have  afforded  no  such 
facilities  as  the  transcontinental  lines  sup- 
plied to  the  extreme  West.  The  indica- 
tions of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  on  the  part  of  the 
transcontinental  railroad  companies  are 
happily  more  observable  now  than  ever 
before.  Their  own  interests  are  being 
interwoven  with  those  of  the  South. 
Special  rates  and  arrangements  intended 
to  encourage  prospecting  through  and  im- 
migration to  the  South  from  the  North- 
western and  Central  States  become  more 
and  more  general  and  effective  every  year. 

The  Southern  territory  is  vast  and  allur- 
ing. The  low  price  of  land  is  among  its 
attractions,  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  prices  will  advance. — The  Citizen, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Persons  looking  for  large  bodies  of  land  in  the 
South  to  be  subdivided  aud  colonized  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Saml.  W. 
Goode  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  another  page.  The 
tract  of  4400  acres,  located  in  a  fine  farming  and 
fruit-growing  region,  would  seem  to  offer  a  rare 
and  exceptional  opportunity.  Besides  this,  Messrs. 
Goode  &  Co.  control  other  lands  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  suited   to   all    purposes. 

The  November  number  of  "Southern  Facts  for 
Homeseekers   and  Travelers"  issued  by  the   Mobile 
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&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  has  much  in  it  to  interest  South- 
ern homeseekers.  The  illustrations  are  especially 
notable.  Among  them  are  photographs  made  by  T. 
E.  Armitstead,  Kushla,  Ala.,  showing  his  home  in 
Wisconsin  in  February,  1893,  and  his  Alabama  home 
in  February,  1894.  In  the  first  the  landscape  is  cov- 
ered deep  in  snow;  in  the  latter  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  plants  in  foliage  and  flowers 
in  bloom. 

Messrs.  Cash  &  Luckel,  306^  Main  street,  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  offer  fruit  and  farm  lands  in  the  rich 
country  around  Houston  and  Galveston  at  reasonable 
prices  and  on  easy  terms.  They  will  be  glad  to 
answer  questions. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  Southern  States,  for 
November,  a  magazine  printed  in  Baltimore  and 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union.  This  is  an  excellent  periodical  and 
has  already  done  noble  work  for  the  development  of 
the  South.  Indeed,  it  should  have  the  cordial  patron- 
age of  the  people  in  all  Southern  States.  The  present 
number  contains  a  number  of  excellent  articles, 
among  them,  "Why  are  Lands  in  the  South  so  Cheap," 
"Pecan  Culture,"  "Pen  Pictures  of  South  Carolina," 
etc.  But  the  article  which  is  of  the  most  interest  to 
Louisianaians  and  also  to  emigrants  seeking  desira- 
ble homes,  under  the  clear  sky,  in  a  delightful  and 
healthy  climate  and  on  extremely  fertile  lands,  is 
entitled  "The  Florida  Parishes  of  Louisiana."  This 
charming  and  instructive  article  was  contributed  by 
Mrs.  S.  Rhett  Roman,  of  New  Orleans.  The  States 
has  spoken  so  often  of  the  vigor  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  this  accomplished  lady's  contributions  to  the 
press  of  the  South,  of  her  clear  and  extremely  grace- 
ful and  fascinating  style,  that  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  her  article  on  our  Florida  Parishes  is  an  admir- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  Southern  Devel- 
opment. Mrs.  Roman  writes  as  if  she  were  entirely 
familiar  with  all  the  advantages  and  attractions  of 
that  beautiful  section  of  Louisiana,  as  if  it  had  been 
her  home  from  infancy.  This  article  is  well  calculated 
to  direct  attention  to  one  of  the  fairest  but  most 
neglected  sections  of  Louisiana. — New  Orleans  States. 

Probably  no  region  of  country  has  ever  come  into 
prominence  more  rapidly  than  the  "fruit  belt"  of 
South  Georgia,  which  promises  to  become  a  greater 
fruit-producing  section  than  even  California.  Messrs. 
Kennedy  &  Ballard,  ico  Washington  street,  Chicago, 
are  planning  to  colonize  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
best  part  of  this  fruit-growing  section,  and  they  in- 
vite correspondence  from  agriculturists  who  would 
like  to  move  to  one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  climate  is  pleasant  all  the  year, 
and  where  they  can  not  only  make  a  good  living 
easily,  but  make  money  rapidly. 

The  Hillsboro  (Texas)  Mirror  has  issued  a  special 
edition  of  twenty-five  pages  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  county  in  which  it  is  published.  A  noteworthy 
feature  is  the  publication  of  sketches  of  farmers  in 
the  county,  accompanied  with  photographs,  with 
some  account  of  their  methods  and  their  success. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Gaut,  of  Houston,  Texas,  has  sold  for 
$14,000  1800  acres  of  Und  in  Waller  county  to  a  North 
Texas  farmer,  who  will  sub-divide  it  and  parcel  it  out 
among  some  of  his  North  Texas  nei.  hbors,  who  have 
decided  to  move   to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 


Mr.  Gaut  is  also  negotiating  a  $35,000  deal  with  Kan- 
sas City  people  for  lands  situated  in  Brazoria  county. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  pamphlets  we  have  seen 
is  that  just  issued  by  the  Louisiana  Land  &  Develop- 
ment Co.,  of  Abbeville,  La.,  who  will  send  it  to  any- 
one desiring  a  copy.  It  gives  a  description  of  the 
resources  of  Vermilion  parish,  including  climatic 
figures,  crop  figures,  quality  of  soil,  crops,  etc.  It 
has  several  excellent  illustrations  of  plantation  and 
other  scenes,  and  contains  valuable  testimony  from 
Northern  people  as  to  their  success  in  this  section. 

Webster,  Texas,  in  the  fruit-growing  section  of 
the  State,  on  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  midway  between  Houston  and  Galveston, 
has  grown  in  a  year  from  an  unimportant  station  on 
that  road  to  a  town  of  eighty-five  families.  Most  of 
these  newcomers  are  from  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  and  all  are  engaged  in  raising  fruit.  The 
owners  of  the  new  town,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Slosson  and 
R.  E.  C.  Wilson,  both  of  Houston,  Texas,  are  devel- 
oping it  very  rapidly.  Colonel  Slosson  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  the  West,  hav- 
ing been  for  years  in  immigiation  work.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  famous  Texas  exhibit  cars,  which  in 
1891-92  made  a  tour  of  eighteen  States,  traveled  over 
twenty  one  trunk  lines  and  distributed  twenty-two 
tons  of  reading  matter  about  the  State.  Air.  R.  E.  C. 
Wilson  is  engaged  in  real  estate  development.  Web- 
ster possesses  great  advantages  for  fruit  culture  and 
has  a  fine  climate,  good  water  and  all  the  advantages 
of  schools,  churches,  etc.  Seven  daily  passenger 
trains  stop  at  the  station,  making  easy  of  access  the 
two  cities  of  Houston  and  Galveston,  which  are  but 
fifty  miles  apart. 

For  ten  years  the  desk  calendar  issued  by  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  has  held  a  unique  place 
among  business  helpers.  Each  daily  leaf  during 
that  time  has  taught  its  quiet  lesson  of  the  value  of 
better  roads  and  outdoor  exercise,  and  especially  the 
benefits  of  bicycling.  The  calendar  for  1895,  which 
is  just  issued,  is  even  brighter  than  its  predecessors 
in  appearance,  as  clever  artists  have  added  dainty 
silhouette  and  sketch  to  the  usual  wise  and  witty 
contributions  that  have  here.ofore  given  this  popular 
calendar  its  charm.  It  can  be  had  for  five  2-cent 
stamps  from  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  or  from  any  Columbia  bicycle  agency. 

Wright  Shaw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  advertises  a  lake 
front  home  at  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  for  sale  cheap  to 
quick  buyer. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  by  which  he  will  practically 
become  a  regular  editorial  contributor  to  that  maga- 
zine for  some  time.  The  great  New  York  preacher 
says  that  he  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  desirous  of 
saying  some  very  necessary  things  to  women,  and  he 
now  announces  that  he  will  say  them  through  these 
articles.  He  will  take  up  all  the  social,  moral  and 
equality  questions  which  are  so  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  women  to-day.  Dr.  Parkhurst  will  begin 
this  work  at  once,  his  first  article  appearing  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Messrs.  Hahl  &  Pudor,  land  and  immigration 
agents,  Houston,  Texas,  have  been  arousing  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  South  Texas  among  the  farmers  in 
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parts  of  the  Northwest.  Recently  at  a  meeting  of 
farmers  held  at  a  town  in  South  Dakota  a  committee 
of  two  was  appointed  to  go  to  South  Texas  with 
Hahl  &  Pudor  and  investigate  the  resources  of  that 
region,  and  over  two  hundred  farmers  signed  a  paper 
setting  forth  that  if  their  representatives  should  find 
the  statements  as  to  the  country  verified  and  advise  the 
removal  to  Southwest  Texas,  they  would  go.  Messrs. 
Hahl  &  Pudor  have  recently  sold  to  Illinois  farmers 
a  tract  of  640  acres  in  Harris  county,  thirteen  miles 
from  Houston,  for  #3500,  and  another  tract  of  1300 
acres   in   the   same   county   to    Nebraska   people  for 


Persons  who  cannot  go  South  to  live  now,  but 
hope  to  do  so  at  some  time  in  the  fu'ure.wilf  be 
interested  in  the  plans  of  the  Pabor  Lake  colony  at 
Pabor  Lake,  Fla.  The  projector  of  this  enterprise 
and  owner  of  the  land  makes  a  business  of  putting 
out  orchards  and  groves  fornon-residents  and  caring 
for  them.  A  purchaser  of  land  may  arrange  to  have 
it  cleared  and  planted  in  oranges,  pineapples  or 
other  fruits  and  cared  for  during  a  term  of  years  at 
a  stipulated  sum,  the  whole,  including  price  of  land, 
to  be  paid  in  easy  monthly  instalments.  If  two  or 
three  acres  are  put  in  pineapples  (which  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  that  can  be  grown),  the  owner  will 
have  at  the  end  of  two  years  a  certain  annual  source 
of  revenue,  enough  to  enable  him  to  give  up  his 
business  at  the  North  and  move  to  Florida. 

Persons  going  South,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
whether  tourists  seeking  comfort,  health  and  pleas- 
ure, or  emigrants  fleeing  from  the  long,  severe 
winters  and  the  hard  times  of  the  North  to  the 
genial  and  healthful  climate  and  the  easier  life  of  the 
South,  will  find  it  profitable  and  pleasant  to  take  a 
part  of  the  trip  by  sea.  The  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Co.  runs  almost  daily  steamers  from  New  York 
to  Old  Point,  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  connecting  at 
these  points  with  the  Southern  railroads.  The  ships 
of  this  line  are  built  and  equipped  for  ocean  service. 
They  are  rich  and  luxurious  in  interior  finish  and 
furnishing,  and  are  provided  with  all  modern  acces- 
sories to  comfort  and  convenience.  To  Norfolk  by 
rail  and  thence  by  the  Old  Dominion  line  to  New 
York  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  favorite  route  to 
the  North  with  Southern  people.  There  is  equ  d  rea- 
son why  it  should  become  a  popular  way  of  getting  to 
the  South. 

The  July  number  of  the  Southern  States  con- 
tained a  description  of  a  portion  of  Georgia  that  was 


known  during  the  war  as  "the  Egypt  of  the  Con- 
federacy," from  the  abundant  and  continuous  sup- 
plies of  corn,  meat  and  other  food  products  it 
furnished  to  the  Southern  armies.  Col.  John  P.  Fort, 
of  Albany,  Ga  ,  offers  for  sale  five  plantations  in  this 
section  containing  about  2000  acres  each.  The  locality 
is  admirably  suited  to  fruit  and  vegetable  growing, 
and  there  are  fine  orchards  of  pears,  peaches  and 
other  fruits  on  some  of  the  plantations.  They  are 
described  in  an  advertisement  in  this  issue  in  the 
"Lands  for  Sale"  department. 

Persons  going  to  Florida,  or  to  any  other  State,  for 
that  matter,  should  investigate  very  thoroughly  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
State.  Mr.  A.  H.  Agnew,  Kendrick,  Fla.,  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  information  as  to  a  section  that  he 
considers  the  best  part  of  Florida. 

Among  the  most  profitable  and  certain  of  all  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  are  rice,  sugar-cane  and  early  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  all  these  the  coast  country  of 
Texas  is  adapted  in  soil,  climate  and  transportation 
facilities.  And  for  the  present  land  in  this  section  is 
cheap,  on  account  of  the  continuous  flow  of  immi- 
gration, though  prices  are  steadily  advancing  and 
will  soon  reach  the  standard  of  values  that  prtvail 
in  other  prosperous  and  highly  developed  localities. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Disney,  Houston,  Texas,  advertises  else- 
where that  he  has  iod.coo  acres  of  land  between 
Houston,  Galveston  and  Velasco  for  sale  at  $3. 00  to 
$15  co  an  acre  on  easy  terms. 

The  country  about  Southern  Pines  in  North  Caro- 
lina seems  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  noted 
fruit-growing  areas  in  the  country.  People  from  dif- 
ferent Stales  are  coming  down  and  forming  colonies 
of  their  people  in  the  vicinity  until  it  looks  as  though 
that  country  would  eventually  rival  California  in  the 
extent  of  its  vineyards  and  orchards.  One  of  the  latest 
colonies  projected  and  now  fairly  started  is  the  Penn- 
sylvania colony  which  is  being  engineered  by  Capt. 
A.  M.  Clark.  Several  thousand  acres  have  been 
bought  and  will  be  planted  in  fruit.  Capt.  Clark  is 
himself  a  well-known  Pennsylvanian  and  was  an 
officer  in  the  67th  regiment  of  that  State  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilkes,  Louisville,  Florida  Land  and 
Deed  Commissioner,  and  for  many  years  a  Florida 
specialist,  advertises  that  on  account  of  his  experi- 
ence and  his  official  facilities  he  can  save  money  for 
purchasers  of  Florida  lands. 
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By  Thomas  C.  Ham's. 


Any  one  who  has  given  the  subject 
much  thought,  will  admit  that  the  pine 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  found  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  There  are 
eight  varieties  of  pine  found  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  most  useful  of  them 
is  the  long-leaf  pine  or  pinus  australis. 
This  pine  is  often  called  in  the  market 
yellow  pine  or  Georgia  pine,  and  is 
found  on  most  of  the  dry,  sandy  soils  of 
the  entire  South  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Beginning  in  the  southeastern  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  it  is  found  all  the  way 
to  Florida,  and  is  readily  recognized  by 
its  characteristic  long,  straight  stem, 
with  most  of  its  branches  near  the  top. 
In  a  forest  composed  of  this  variety  of 
pine,    the    appearance    of   thousands  of 


long,  straight  stems  is  most  peculiar 
and  unlike  any  other  forest  on  earth. 
If  the  trees  have  been  scraped  for  tur- 
pentine the  white  surfaces  have  a  most 
weird  and  ghost-like  suggestion  of  a 
graveyard  in  the  woods. 

For  general  purposes  it  makes  the 
best  lumber  known,  and  is  sold  all  over 
the  union  and  much  of  it  shipped  to 
England,  where  it  is  known  as  "deal." 
It  is  not  as  a  building  material,  how- 
ever, that  I  wish  to  write  of  it,  but  of 
other  useful  purposes  and  of  new 
commercial  products  made  from  the 
pine  during  the  last  decade. 

It  is  from  the  long-leaf  pine  that  the 
turpentine  gum  is  obtained  by  chipping 
away  the    bark    in   the    spring  with    a 
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special  tool  made  for  the  purpose.  As 
often  as  once  a  week  a  fresh  chip  is  cut, 
exposing  more  surface  from  which  the 
gum  exudes  and  flows  down  into  a 
"box"  or  cavity  cut  into  the  tree  to 
retain  it.  The  spirits  of  turpentine  is 
made  by  the  distillation  of  this  gum, 
the  spirits  passing  through  the  worm, 
while  the  residue  in  the  still  is  the  rosin 
or  resin  of  commerce.  While  quite  hot 
the  rosin  is  run  into  barrels  where  it 
solidifies  in  cooling  and  is  known  in  the 
drug  stores  as  colophony. 

In  all  there  are  upwards  of  a  dozen 
qualities  of  rosin,  from  a  coarse,  black 
stuff,  full  of  dirt  and  other  impurities, 
to  the  finest  shade  of  pale  amber, 
known  as  "window  glass  rosin."  The 
price  varies  fully  as  much  as  its  appear- 
ance, the  lower  grades  selling  as  low  as 
sixty-five  cents  per  barrel  to  three 
dollars  and  a-half  for  the  finest  quality. 

In  the  arts,  pine  rosin  serves  many 
useful  purposes,  mainly  as  a  sizing 
material,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
common  soaps,  of  which  it  constitutes 


now  burned  in  specially  constructed 
furnaces  and  converted  into  a  fine  grade 
of  lampblack. 

Some  cities  and  towns  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  have  been  lighted 
with  gas  made  from  rosin.  Such  a  gas 
is  rich  in  light-giving  properties  and 
produces  a  flame  of  a  yellowish  color 
and  a  liability  to  produce  soot. 

Common  tar  is  made  by  burning  the 
rich,  resinous  parts  of  the  tree  in  kilns, 
and  the  process  is  exactly  like  that  of 
burning  wood  for  charcoal,  except  a 
means  is  provided  by  which  the  tar  can 
escape  into  a  pit  dug  alongside.  From 
the  pit  the  tar  is  dipped  into  barrels  and 
sold,  much  of  it  going  to  Europe. 

It  used  to  be  taught  in  the  old  school 
geographies  that  the  principal  products 
of  North  Carolina  were  tar,  pitch  and 
turpentine,  and  its  citizens  are  called  Tar 
Heels.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that 
this  pine  is  confined  to  our  eastern 
counties,  not  being  found  further  west 
than  the  middle  of  the  State,  and  for  a 
lone    while    those    same    counties    con- 
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sometimes  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 
The  finer  grades  are  extensively  used 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  and  copal 
gum,  in  making  varnish.  The  poorest 
grades,  which  are  nearly  or  quite  black 
in  color  and   heretofore   unsalable,  are 


tained  all  our  first  settlers,  then  the 
statement  was  made  with  some  truth. 
But  that  was  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  turpentine  business  is  now  of 
but  small  importance  when  compared 
with     that     of     South      Carolina     and 
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Georgia,  where  it  is  a  leading  industry. 

Numerous  forms  of  proprietary  reme- 
dies are  made  from  the  sap,  leaves, 
roots  and  wood.  They  are  generally 
for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  complaints 
and  as  liniments  for  external  application. 

The  wood,  in  the  green  state,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  new  form  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation and  produces  wood  spirit, 
creosote,  pinoleum,  tar  and  charcoal, 
besides  other  substances  or  combina- 
tions having  fancy  or  suggestive  names. 
The  creosote  is  highly  recommended  as 
a  preservative  of  timber,  such  as  piles, 
bridge  timbers,  cross-ties,  etc.  It  not 
only  serves  to  prevent  decay,  but  stops 
the  ravages  of  the  teredo  or  shipworm, 
which  is  very  destructive  to  boats  and 
wharves  in  Southern  waters. 

It  is  only  within  late  years  that  the 
leaves  or  needles  have  been  utilized  or 
put  into  a  salable  form.  They  had 
long  been  used  as  a  litter  for  barnyards, 
but  not  considered  as  very  good  for 
that  purpose  on  account  of  their 
resinous  and  non- absorbent  character. 
Now  a  new  article  known  as  pine  fibre 
or  pine  hair  is  on  the  market  and  bids 
fair  to  become  popular. 

From  the  trees  cut  down  for  lumber 
the  green  needles  are  stripped  and 
placed  in  a  great  sheet-iron  cylinder, 
through  which  live  steam  is  passed. 
The  steam  cooks  the  needles  and  extracts 
from  them  a  balsamic  oil,  which  is 
caught  in  a  receiver.  This  oil,  which 
is  really  a  rather  complex    compound, 


has  excellent  antiseptic  properties  and 
forms  the  base  of  numerous  liniments  in 
the  market.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
domestic  remedy  for  cuts,  burns,  bruises 
and  the  like,  and  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  family. 

The  needles,  after  being  steamed,  are 
torn  or  carded  into  a  fibre  of  several 
degrees  of  fineness  and  sold  for  matresses, 
general  upholstering  purposes  or  to  take 
the  place  of  oakum,  which  it  greatly 
resembles.  While  it  has  the  elastic 
properties  suitable  for  bedding,  it  pos- 
sesses undoubted  medicinal  properties 
due  to  inhalation  of  the  agreeable  bal- 
samic odor  as  well  as  the  property  of 
repelling  insects,  especially  the  cimex 
lecticularis. 

A  fine  quality  of  soft  fibre  is  put  up 
in  rolls  for  hospital  use  where  it  is  used 
as  surgeon's  lint  with  decided  advantage. 
The  same  fibre  is  also  spun  into  yarn 
and  woven  into  a  variety  of  carpets 
or  mats  for  floors  and  is  low  priced  and 
durable.  The  general  character  of  the 
fibre  wrould  seem  to  make  it  adapted  to 
most  of  the  uses  of  hemp  in  cordage  or 
twine- making. 

The  low-grade  rosin  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  chips,  cones,  or  bark  refuse 
from  the  saw  mills  and  sold  for  kind- 
ling fires. 

Both  the  root  and  the  bark  of  the 
root  have  useful  medicinal  qualities. 
About  the  time  of  sap-rising  in  early 
spring  the  roots  have  a  decidedly  sweet 
taste  and  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
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native  "razor-back"  hogs  which  roam 
through  the  forest  and  industriously 
grub  them  out.  It  is  held  by  good 
medical  authorities  that  pine  forests 
impart  a  healing  property  to  the  atmos- 
phere. This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
high  per  cent,  of  ozone  given  out  and  is 
specially  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  or  bronchial  complaints. 
It  is  a  matter  well  known  to  professionals 
that  very  many  cases  may  be  cited  of 
persons  who,  having  contracted  these 
diseases  in  colder  climates,  have  been 
either  entirely  cured  or  greatly  benefited 
by  spending  the  winter  in  these  pine 
uplands.  Whether  the  effect  was  due 
to  the  pine  ozone  or  to  a  temperate 
climate  no  one  can  say,  but  probably  to 
both. 

The  volatile  nature  of  some  of  the 
products  of  the  pine  makes  them  easy 
of  local  administration,  as  by  inhalation 
for  bronchial  and  catarrhal  troubles,  and 
they  undoubtedly  exert  a  beneficial  and 


healing  influence  whenever  they  can  be 
brought  in  contact  with  such  surfaces  in 
the  form  of  vapor  or  spray.  They  also 
make  excellent  disinfectants. 

As  the  product  of  one  sort  of  tree  we 
find  lumber,  shingles,  crude  turpentine, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  pitch, 
lampblack,  charcoal,  oil  from  the  needles, 
alcohol,  creosote,  pinoleum,  fibre  or  pine 
hair, 'wadding,  carpets,  bagging,  kindling, 
and  numerous  patent  medicines,  not 
taking  into  account  the  "mast"  (seed) 
and  roots  which  serve  to  fatten  the 
swine  running  at  large. 

As  our  pine  lands  become  more  and 
more  accessible  by  the  building  of  new 
railroads  and  tramways  into  the  forests, 
the  saw  mills  and  turpentine  gatherers 
are  working  rapid  destruction  in  the 
original  growth,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  will  have  no  more 
pine  lumber  or  other  pine  products 
to  sell. 


EFFECTS    OF   THE    FREEZE    IN    FLORIDA    GREATLY 

EXAGGERATED. 


The  first  reports  of  any  important 
happening  are  likely  always  to  be 
exaggerated.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  any  disaster  or  misfortune.  The 
statements  sent  out  from  Florida  imme- 
diately after  the  cold  wave  of  December 
29  and  30  as  to  the  effects  of  the  freeze 
in  that  State  were  as  panicky  as  the 
dispatches  from  a  routed  army  fleeing 
before  the  victorious  enemy.  And  the 
estimates  of  loss  and  damage  were 
doubtless  as  much  exaggerated  as,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  defeated  and  terror- 
stricken  soldiers,  the  number  of  their 
conquerors  would  be  magnified. 

A  few  days  after  the  freeze  when  there 
had  been  time  to  recover  from  the  first 
dismay  and  demoralization,  and  when 
trees,  plants,  fruits  and  vegetables  would 
show  the  damage  they  had  suffered,  the 
Southern  States  commissioned  two 
correspondents  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the. effects  of  the  freeze 
throughout  the  whole  State. 

The  two  men  selected  for  the  purpose 
were  probably  the  best  fitted  in  the 
State  for  the  work. 

One  of  them,  Mr.  F.  W.  Haw- 
thorne, of  Jacksonville,  was  for  some 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Times- 
Union  and,  probably,  no  other  man  is 
more  familiar  with  the  State  than  he  or 
is  in  closer  contact  with  all  parts  of 
it.  He  is  conservative,  his  judgment 
is  good  and  not  only  his  statements, 
but  his  opinions,  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  other,  Dr.  Jay  Shrader,  of  Winter 
Haven,  is  also  a  journalist  and  has 
written  much  for  Northern  publications 
about  all  phases  of  Florida's  resources 
and  development.  He  is  careful  and 
accurate  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  Florida  interests.  He  is  himself  a 
practical  agriculturist  and  has  large  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  interests. 

The  reports  of  these  two  correspon- 
dents, one  in  the  northern  and  the  other 


in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  are 
given  below. 

From  them  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effects  of  the  freeze,  while  bad  enough 
it  is  true,  were  far  less  disastrous  than 
was  at  first  supposed ;  that  the  damage 
to  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  conse- 
quent money  losses,  and  the  permanent 
injury  to  orange  trees,  has  been  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  Of  the  orange 
crop,  estimated  at  5,000,000  boxes, 
about  half  had  been  gathered.  It  is 
thought  that  four-fifths  of  the  remaining 
half  were  destroyed.  Many  young 
budded  trees  have  been  killed,  but  few 
bearing  orange  trees  have  suffered  seri- 
ously, except  in  exposed  places  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  even 
trees  a  year  old  were  not  much 
affected  in  the  southern  part. 

In  parts  of  the  State  the  damage  to 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables  was  very 
slight.  Cabbage,  turnips,  onions  and 
other  hardy  vegetables  were  compara- 
tively uninjured.  In  some  localities  only 
about  a  third  of  the  tomato  plants  were 
killed.  According  to  the  most  conser- 
vative estimates  there  will  be  three-fifths 
or  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop  of  pineapples. 

In  Florida,  where  the  season  for  veg- 
etables is  continuous,  the  destruction  of 
a  crop  means  simply  the  loss  ol  such  time 
as  is  required  for  replanted  vegetables  to 
reach  the  stage  of  growth  that  had  been 
attained  by  those  destroyed,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  enhanced  price  of 
vegetables,  strawberries,  &c,  in  March 
and  April  will  more  than  offset  the 
damage  to  the  December  and  January 
crops. 

And  further  compensation  is  seen  in 
the  destruction  of  injurious  insects,  in 
the  demonstration  of  the  hardiness  of 
mature  orange  trees  and  the  greater 
confidence  that  will  be  felt  in  the  stability 
and  safety  of  orange  property  invest- 
ments, and  in  the  diversification  of  pro- 
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ducts  that  will  be  brought  about  by  this 
loss  of  oranges.  It  is  thought,  too,  that 
values  of  groves  and  orchards  and  of 
land  in  such  parts  of  the  State  as  did 
not  suffer  material  injury,  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  reason  of  the  demonstrat- 
ed safety  of  these  localities. 

The  following  are  the  reports  in  full : 

From  F.  W.  Hawthorne. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jan.  10. 
Two  weeks  have  now  passed  since 
the  Florida  freeze,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  investigating  the  extent  of  its 
ravages  have  been  generally  improved 
by  those  whose  interests  lie  with  the 
fruit  and  vegetable- growing  industries 
throughout  the  State.  The  direct  and 
incidental  losses  by  this  disaster  will 
undoubtedly  aggregate  $5,000,000.  By 
a  direct  loss  is  meant  the  destruction  of 
oranges,  lemons,  growing  crops  of  veg- 
etables, young  fruit  trees  and  pineapple 
plants ;  freight  charges  lost  by  trans- 
portation companies  ;  wages  unearned 
by  laborers  and  others  who  would  have 
been  employed  in  various  capacities  for 
the  next  ninety  days  in  handling  the 
crop,  and  the  bad  bills  of  merchants,  as 
well  as  a  general  curtailment  of  trade. 
Incidental  losses  are  the  shortening  of 
next  year's  crop,  a  lessening  in  the 
freight  earnings  of  next  year,  impaired 
value  of  groves,  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, as  well  as  a  temporary  checking 
of  investments  in  Florida  fruit  property, 
and  a  reduced  volume  of  trade  conse- 
quent upon  these  conditions.  The  loss 
is  a  heavy  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  but 
the  law  of  compensations  plays  through 
this  freeze — just  as  it  does  everywhere 
and  in  everything  under  the  sun — and 
in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  this  visi- 
tation was  not  without  its  advantages. 

To  begin  with,  the  ravages  of  the 
white  fly  and  other  insect  enemies  of 
the  orange  trees  have  been  stopped 
entirely,  and  in  all  probability  within 
the  next  two  years  these  insects  would 
have  destroyed  more  than  the  cold  of 
December  29th  and  30th  did.  But 
every  insect  pest  has  been  killed,  and 
the  trees  which  weathered  the  freeze 
may  now  go  ahead  in  their  work  of 
production  without  hindrance  or  the 
assaults  of  their  natural  enemies. 


The  hardiness  of  mature  orange  trees 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  will 
ever  again,  in  this  generation  at  least, 
be  subjected  to  a  test  like  that  through 
which  they  have  just  passed  unscathed, 
and  this  circumstance  alone  is  worth 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
orange-growing  industry  in  Florida. 
When  it  is  generally  known  that  mature 
orange  trees  in  Florida  will  stand  a 
temperature  of  from  fourteen  to  ten 
degrees  above  zero  without  injury, 
nobody  need  fear  to  invest  money  in 
Florida  groves ;  such  investments  can 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  elements.. 
The  freeze  will  actually  breed  confidence 
in  the  stability  and  safety  of  orange- 
property  investments  in  this  State. 

A  lesson  of  great  value  taught  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past  two  weeks  is 
that  of  a  greater  diversity  of  crops. 
There  are  scores  of  crops  which  do  not 
incur  any  risk  of  injury  by  frost  or 
freeze,  and  from  all  over  the  State 
comes  the  cheering  news  that  a  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  culti- 
vation of  pears,  plums,  figs  and  the 
fruits  of  other  deciduous  trees. 

From  Orlando,  Ocala,  Bartow, 
Tampa,  Ormond,  Rock  Ledge,  Braiden- 
town,  Gainesville  and  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  centres  the  most  reliable 
reports  show  that  the  damage  to  young 
trees  is  not  so  great  or  so  generally  dis- 
tributed as  was  thought  to  be  the  case  a 
week  ago,  and  that  nearly  every  vege- 
table-grower will  put  in  new  crops  upon 
which  he  will  realize  quite  as  much  as 
upon  those  destroyed.  Of  course,  this 
circumstance  does  not  lessen  the  actual 
loss  of  seed,  fertilizers,  labor,  time  and 
interest,  but  shows  the  recuperative 
qualities  of  the  Florida  agriculturists 
and  their  determination  to  make  their 
losses  only  temporary.  The  freight 
department  of  the  Jacksonville,  St. 
Augustine  &  Indian  River  Railway, 
of  which  H.  M.  Flagler  is  president, 
will  furnish  seed  gratuitously  to  all  the 
truckers  along  its  lines  who  may  ask  for 
it,  and  the  Florida  Central  &  Peninsula 
Railway  Co.  has  sent  an  agent  into  the 
truck-growing  section  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  to  purchase  young  tomato, 
cabbage  and  other  plants    for   replant- 
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ing  by  the  gardeners  along-  its  line. 
These  will  be  furnished  to  them  free,  if 
the  railroad  company  can  possibly  secure 
the  plants.  Both  in  this  particular  and 
in  the  matter  of  reduced  freight  rates  to 
Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers, 
the  transportation  companies  have 
again  demonstrated  their  kindly  interest 
in  their  patrons  who  are  developing  the 
resources  of  the  State  and  building  up 
business  for  those  who  have  invested 
their  money  in  Florida  as  common 
carriers. 

At  Avon  Park,  in  De  Soto  county, 
the  damage  to  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
was  very  slight.  One  trucker  near 
Kissimmee  reports  that  he  has  2000 
tomato  plants  saved  and  in  prime  con- 
dition out  of  a  field  of  5000  plants. 

The  best  informed  grower  in  the 
Arcadia  region  says  :  "A  large  portion 
of  the  oranges  on  the  trees  is  not 
injured  at  all.  Grape  fruit  is  injured 
very  little — perhaps  not  at  all.  The 
trees  are  not  injured  at  all,  except  in 
their  leaves,  which  look  bad  but  count 
for  nothing." 

The  orange  grove  of  Mr.  George 
Moore,  comprising  one  hundred  acres 
near  Ocala,  and  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble pieces  of  grove  property  in  Florida, 
is  not  injured  by  the  freeze.  The  leaves, 
of  course,  are  falling  from  the  trees,  but 
the  latter  are  not  hurt  a  particle. 

M.  S.  M  or  em  en,  of  Switzerland,  one 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Ex- 
change, after  an  investigation  of  the 
"pineries"  along  the  east  coast,  says 
that,  while  the  pineapple  plants  are 
badly  injured,  they  are  not  all  killed  by 
any  means,  and  that  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimates  place  the  crop  of  1895  at 
about  three-fifths  or  two  thirds  of  what 
it  would  have  been  but  for  the  freeze. 
In  all  probability  about  40,000  crates  of 
pines  will  be  marketed  next  summer. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation  is  that  of  Major  J.  B. 
Briggs,  of  Florence  Villa,  near  Winter 
Haven,  in  Polk  county,  who  says  : 

"I  think  I  have  about  300  acres  under 
cultivation  around  here.  I  estimate  that 
I  have  saved  fully  50  per  cent,  of  my 
250  acres  of  tomatoes.  I  had  twenty - 
three  acres  in  egg  plants,  from  which  I 


was  shipping  fifty  barrels  a  day,  and 
they  would  have  paid  me  $1000  per 
acre.  They  were  cut  down,  but  from 
the  ground  they  are  now  sending  out 
new  growth,  which  will  bring  them  on 
again  in  April,  when  they  are  sure  to 
bring  much  better  prices  than  they  have 
brought. 

"My  pineapples  I  do  not  consider 
hurt.  I  fear  that  the  selection  of  plants 
that  I  have  obtained  from  India  and 
other  tropical  climes,  which  were  grow- 
ing beautifully  in  the  twenty-five-acre 
park  which  I  had  set  aside,  will  be  a 
total  loss.  There  are  some  plants  that  I 
still  hope  to  save.  Had  I  received  any 
notification  from  the  signal  service  I 
could  have  saved  almost  everything. 
When  I  came  here  I  brought  a  carload 
of  horses  and  ten  men.  We  are  now 
busily  planting.  I  have  already  planted 
seventy  acres  of  watermelons,  and  will 
put  in  thirty  more  in  a  few  days.  You 
see  I  plant  these  right  in  with  tomatoes, 
and  by  the  time  the  latter  are  through 
bringing  a  good  price  I  can  begin  ship- 
ping melons.  In  this  way  I  really  grow 
200  acres  of  produce  on  half  the  acreage, 
and  neither  crop  is  detrimental  to  the 
other.  I  shall  put  in  twenty  acres  of 
cantaloups  and  twenty-five  acres  in  cu- 
cumbers, also  ten  acres  in  valentine 
beans,  five  acres  in  okra,  and  five  acres 
in  sweet  peppers. 

"To  show  you  how  much  confidence 
1  have  in  Florida  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
own  2000  acres  in  Polk  county,  and  I 
have  not  a  single  acre  for  sale,  but  am 
now  developing  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
I  have  good  land  in  a  dozen  counties, 
but  I  know  of  none  that  will  pay  better 
than  those  located  in  this  wonderful  lake 
region.  I  consider  water  protection  a 
great  advantage.  Down  on  Lake  Bry- 
ant, in  Marion  county,  I  am  largely 
interested  in  the  Lake  Bryant  Lemon 
Grove,  which  is  situated  on  an  island.  It 
is  well  known  as  the  old  Yulee  place, 
formerly  owned  by  Senator  Yulee,  and 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  land  in  the  State.  We  have  300 
acres  in  lemon  trees  eight  years  old,  and 
contemplate  putting  in  200  acres  more. 
We  conservatively  calculated  on  50,000 
boxes  this  year,  with  a  yearly  increase 
of    10,000   boxes  for  five    years.     Last 
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year  we  sold  our  crop  on  the  trees  at 
$1.40  per  box,  but  they  will  generally 
bring  more  than  that. 

"In  planting  our  groves  we  left  a  300- 
foot  margin  of  dense  hammock  all 
around  the  grove  at  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  also  leaving  fully  10,000  cabbage 
palmettos  through  the  grove  to  afford 
additional  protection  to  the  36,000  trees. 
The  cold  has  never  affected  us  there, 
but  I  do  not  know  just  what  it  has 
done  this  time. 

"Here  are  some  reports  from  com- 
mission houses  giving  account  of  sales 
last  season.  On  May  9  a  car  of  450 
crates  of  tomatoes  brought  $1,486.25  in 
Chicago.  Another  450-crate  lot  brought 
$1,118.07,  and  still  another  shipped  a 
few  days  later  brought  $1,476.25,  aver- 
aging about  $3.07  per  crate  of  three 
pecks.  Smaller  lots  that  were  shipped 
brought  from  $3.00  to  $7.25  per  crate. 
Four  barrels  of  sweet  peppers  netted 
$35.00.  From  100  acres  we  can  ship 
a  carload  a  day  during  the  height  of  the 
season  and  a  car  every  other  day  at  the 
commencement  and  close  of  the  crop. 
These  go  through  in  five  days  to 
Chicago.  Our  crops  here  will  be  in 
the  market  as  soon  as  from  any  section, 
and  I  think  much  sooner.  I  do  not 
think  the  loss  generally  is  more  than 
half  the  estimates." 

There  is  a  belief  among  some  of  the 
more  hopeful  of  the  growers  that  the 
enhanced  prices  of  Florida  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.,  in  March  and  April 
will  more  than  offset  the  loss  from  the 
destruction  of  the  December  and  Janu- 
ary crops,  and  among  the  best  informed 
and  most  conservative  orange-growers 
and  transportation  men  there  are  many 
who  predict  that  the  short  crops  of 
Florida  oranges  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  will  advance  the  prices  to  such 
a  point  during  the  seasons  1895-96, 
189697  and  1897-98  that  by  the  end 
of  the  latter  year  the  growers  will  be 
50  per  cent,  better  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  this  last  freeze  had  not 
occurred. 

And  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
nobody  of  any  sense  or  foresight  ad- 
vises the  selling  of  groves,  truck  lands 
or  pineries  at  a  sacrifice. 

F.  W.  Hawthorne. 


From   Dr.  Jay   Shrader. 

Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  Jan  8. 

The  cold  wave  which  swept  over 
Florida  on  the  29th  of  December  was 
unprecedented  in  severity,  thermometers 
registering  14  degrees  above  zero  at 
Jacksonville  and  44  at  Key  West,  with 
relatively  low  temperatures  at  various 
points  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  blizzard  did  great  damage  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  but  brought  no 
such  ruin  to  any  section  as  the  public 
has  been  led  to  believe.  The  reporters 
for  the  press  are  not  wholly  responsible, 
however,  for  the  exaggerated  statements 
sent  out.  Some  men,  who  are  ever 
haunted  by  the  phantoms  of  over- 
production and  excessive  competition, 
have  a  habit  of  always  minimizing  their 
gains  and  magnifying  their  losses,  and 
others,  actuated  only  by  vain-glory, 
multiply  their  losses  by  ten,  twenty  or 
fifty,  simply  to  attract  attention  to 
themselves  and  get  a  reputation  for 
great  wealth.  And  these  classes  have 
imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  reporters  ; 
yet  the  latter  are  not  altogether  blame- 
less. Some  sensation-loving  and  not 
over  thoughtful  correspondents  of  the 
papers  have  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
without  investigating,  that,  as  it  was 
from  one  to  four  degrees  colder  on  the 
date  referred  to  than  in  the  great  freeze 
of  1886,  the  damage  must  have  been 
correspondingly  greater.  The  fact  is, 
the  freeze  of  1886  began  with  a  rain  and 
continued  three  days,  and  was  therefore 
more  injurious  to  groves  and  gardens  than 
the  one  day  of  slightly  lower  tempera- 
ture, yet  dryer  atmosphere  last  month. 
The  aggregate  loss  was  probably  larger 
than  in  the  year  mentioned,  as  the  acre- 
age is  now  eight  or  ten  times  as  great  as 
then,  but  in  most  instances  individual 
groves  were  not  so  seriously  affected. 

The  ungathered  portion  of  the  orange 
crop  was  the  heaviest  single  loss.  The 
total  production  was  estimated  at  5,000,- 
000  boxes,  and  at  the  time  of  the  freeze 
only  about  half  this  amount  had  been 
gathered.  Of  the  oranges  then  remain- 
ing on  the  trees,  probably  four- fifths  or 
2,000,000  boxes,  were  so  frosted  as  to 
be  unfit  for  market.  At  seventy-five 
cents  a  box — about  the  average  price 
on  the  trees — this  represents  a  loss  of 
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$1,500,000;  no  larger  an  amount  than 
is  often  licked  up  by  flames  in  an  hour 
or  two  in  our  large  cities  without  awaken- 
ing any  special  interest.  It  was  a  dis- 
aster, of  course,  to  the  owners  of  the 
crop,  but  no  more  of  a  calamity,  in  the 
broad  sense  of  that  term,  than  the  burn- 
ing of  a  mill  or  a  stock  of  merchandise 
of  the  same  value  would  have  been. 

In  many  places  young,  budded  orange 
and  lemon  trees  have  been  cut  down  or 
badly  injured,  but  few,  if  any,  bearing 
orange  trees  have  been  killed,  except  in 
localities  where  no  such  trees  should 
ever  have  been  planted.  It  is  thought 
by  many  that  the  freeze  has  clearly 
defined  the  true  citrus  belt  of  the  State, 
and  that  every  orange  and  lemon  tree 
that  has  come  through  the  ordeal  un- 
scathed is  worth  50  or  100  per  cent, 
more  than  before  the  freeze.  If  so,  why 
should  not  all  land  values  in  the  safe 
districts  be  similarly  affected  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  lovers  of  the  golden  fruit 
throughout  the  country  may  rest 
assured  that  Florida  will  continue  to 
furnish  them  in  future  as  in  the  past 
with  "the  best  oranges  grown  in  the 
world." 

But  thousands  of  the  readers  of  the 
Southern  States  are  interested  in 
learning  where  their  supplies  of  winter 
and  early  spring  vegetables  are  to  come 
from,  for  the  protected  portion  of  the 
Florida  peninsula  is  the  garden  upon 
which  the  people  of  all  the  States  north 
of  this  rely  as  confidently  in  winter  as 
upon  their  own  gardens  in  summer. 
Well,  there  need  be  no  fears  that  they 
will  be  deprived  of  their  tomatoes,  egg 
plant  and  snap  beans  this  season. 

Winter  Haven  is  the  centre  of  the 
great  winter-gardening  and  tropical 
fruit-growing  section  known  as  the  Polk 
County  Lake  Region.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  mangoes,  pineapples,  guavas, 
and  other  tender  tropical  fruits  are  pro- 
duced here,  and  when  the  cold  wave 
came  there  were  three  thousand  or  more 
acres  of  tomatoes  and  egg-plant  in*  this 
vicinity.  So,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining to  what  extent  these  interests 
had  been  affected  by  the  mad  freak  of 
the  weather  last  month,  your  corres- 
pondent drove  over  a  large  part  of  this 
region,  visiting  scores  of  plantations  and 


interviewing  a  large  number  of  the  most 
extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  growers. 
Every  place  visited  was  a  scene  of  indus- 
trial activity,  and  there  was  no  discour- 
agement or  discontent  visible  anywhere. 
I  give  only  the  more  essential  parts  of  a 
few  of  the  interviews  and,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  give  these  in  a  condensed 
form  : 

Mr.  P.  D.  Eyclesheimer,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  fruit-growers  and  gar- 
deners in  this  section,  in  reply  to  inquir- 
ies, said  : 

"My  lemon  trees  show  some  effects  of 
the  cold,  but  will  soon  recover.  The 
injury  to  orange  trees  amounts  practi- 
cally to  nothing.  Mango  trees  will  lose 
their  foliage  and  some  of  their  outer 
branches  ;  they  are  strictly  tropical  you 
know.  Yes,  my  mango  crop  is  a  con- 
siderable item.  Last  season  from  115 
trees,  six  years  old,  I  shipped  95s  crates 
which  sold  at  an  average  of  $2  a  crate.. 
My  guava  trees  will  miss  their  usual 
summer  crop,  though  some  of  them  may 
bear  late  in  the  season.  Cabbage,  tur- 
nips, onions,  and  all  hardy  vegetables 
are  all  right,  but  most  of  my  tomato 
plants  were  killed  down.  They  are  com- 
ing out,  though,  and  will  be  in  good  shape 
in  a  few  weeks.  I  came  here  from  New 
York  in  1884  and  bought  wild  land.  For 
several  years  past  I  have  had  some  fruit  or 
vegetable  for  market  every  month,  and 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year  some- 
thing to  sell  every  week.  The  year 
1895  will  probably  be  no  exception, 
notwithstanding  the  freeze." 

"How  much  were  you  damaged  by 
the  cold?"  was  the  question  put  to  Mr. 
J.  R.  Davis.  "I  had  seventy-five 
acres  in  tomatoes,"  he  replied, — mostly 
transplants — "and  think  I  lost  40  per 
cent."  The  missing  hills  are  being 
replanted  and  will  yet  make  a  good 
crop,  though  later  than  usual.  This  is 
my  fourth  year  in  the  business.  From 
my  three  previous  crops  I  realized  $9000. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  discouraged." 

Mr.  C.  B.  Glover  said:  "I  have  not 
lost  one  of  my  young  orange  or  lemon 
trees,  though  they  have  only  been  set 
out  a  year.  Neither  were  any  of  my 
mangoes  killed." 

"Mr.  E.  P.  Messmore  said:  "The 
damage   to  A.    B.    Hughes'    pineapple 
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field,  which  is  in  my  charge,  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent.  My 
egg-plants  are  coming  out  and  I  think 
I  will  have  a  pretty  good  stand  yet." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Anderson  said,  in  reply  to 
questions:  "I  have  only  thirty  acres  in 
tomatoes  this  season.  They  were  far 
advanced  and  full  of  fruit  when  the  cold 
came,  and  I  don't  think  I  saved  more 
than  half  of  them,  though  I  may  have 
saved  75  percent.  I  had  fifty -two  acres 
last  year  which  netted  me  $100  per  acre. 
In  fact  that  has  been  about  my  average 
net  profit  during  the  four  years  I  have 
been  in  the  business.  I  am  now  growing 
my  fifth  crop." 

Many  other  planters  were  interviewed, 
but  the  experience  of  all  was  much  the 
same.  It  should  be  explained  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  to  protect 
anything.     A    little    precaution    might 


have  saved  plants  enough  to  reset  the 
entire  lake  region,  but  as  there  had 
never  before  been  sufficient  cold  here  to 
kill  the  tenderest  plant,  on  high  land, 
precautionary  measures  would  have 
been  considered  a  waste  of  time ;  so 
these  tomato-growers  were  as  unpre- 
pared for  a  blizzard  as  were  the  people 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  for  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  Still  the  effect 
is  only  to  give  the  planters  a  little  extra 
work  and  cut  oft"  a  few  weeks  of  the 
first  part  of  the  shipping  season.  The 
crop  is  likely  to  be  nearly  a  full  one  in 
spite  of  the  freeze,  and  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  the  acreage  will  be  considerably 
increased  next  season.  Pineapples  and 
mangoes  will  also  be  extensively  planted 
in  this  section  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Jay  Shrader. 


THE   SOUTHERN   RAILROADS   AND   IMMIGRATION. 


Less  than  two  years  ago  no  other 
phase  of  Southern  development  was 
held  in  so  little  regard  or  was  so  nearly 
ignored  as  the  matter  of  an  immigration 
to  the  South  of  agriculturists  in  large 
numbers.  During  the  preceding  nine 
or  ten  years  there  had  been  marvelous 
industrial  growth.  Furnaces  had  been 
built  and  the  country  had  been  made 
to  stand  amazed  at  the  demonstrated 
possibilities  of  the  South  in  iron  making. 
Textile  mills  had  multiplied  rapidly, 
and  New  England  cotton  manufacturers, 
who  formerly  had  laughed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Southern  prominence  in  cot- 
ton manufacturing,  had  begun  to  trem- 
ble for  the  continuance  of  New  England 
supremacy  in  this  industry.  Millions  of 
dollars  had  gone  into  coal  operations 
with  all  the  widely  ramifying  branches 
of  this  interest.  The  development  of 
timber  resources  had  led  to  the  building 
of  saw  mills,  furniture  factories,  wagon 
shops  and  all  the  numberless  industries 
that  use  lumber  as  a  raw  material. 
Existing  railroads  had  had  their  mileage 
and  their  traffic  facilities  enormously 
increased,  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
newly-projected  roads  had  been  built 
through  hitherto  inaccessible  wilder- 
nesses. Nearly  all  the  old  towns  had 
grown  wonderfully  in  population,  and 
new  and  prosperous  manufacturing  towns 
had  grown  up  almost  in  a  night  where 
before  there  had  been  only  forest  or 
farm.  The  whole  South  was  aflame  on 
the  subject  of  manufacturing  develop- 
ment, and  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
rest  of  our  own  country,  but  of  Great 
Britain  and  Europe  as  well  was  centred 
upon  the  incomparable  industrial  pro- 
gress the  South  was  making. 

But  through  this  industrial  activity 
and  upheaval  there  was  little  said  or 
thought  about  the  millions  of  acres  of 
unoccupied  and  idle  farm  lands  through- 
out the  South.  State  Legislatures, 
wrestling  with  problems  of  public  wel- 


fare, seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  peopling  the  untilled  acres 
of  their  States  with  thrifty  and  pros- 
perity-producing farmers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  from  abroad. 
The  railroad  companies  seemed  not  to 
have  realized  at  all  their  power  to 
enormously  extend  their  traffic  by  in- 
definitely multiplying  the  population  of 
the  territory  traversed  by  their  roads. 
Capitalists  and  speculators  passed  by 
entirely  the  splendid  opportunities  to 
be  found  in  the  development  of  large 
colonization  schemes,  and  land  owners 
seemed  not  to  know  that  there  were  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  thousands  of 
possible  purchasers  of  their  unused 
lands. 

All  this  less  than  two  years  ago. 
Today  no  other  subject  is  so  widely  and 
universally  discussed,  no  other  feature 
of  Southern  growth  is  receiving  such 
widespread  and  growing  attention  and 
nothing  else  promises  such  large  results 
in  the  line  of  increased  Southern  growth 
and  prosperity. 

Within  the  last  few  months  nearly 
every  Southern  State  has  had  its 
immigration  convention  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
eager  and  determined  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  plans  to  promote  immigration. 
Hundreds  of  business  leagues  and 
other  commercial  bodies  have  been 
organized  in  the  smaller  towns  to 
bring  about  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  country  around  them,  and 
similiar  bodies  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  have  taken  up  the  same  subject  in 
a  large  and  liberal  way.  In  every  city 
in  the  South,  and  in  almost  every  town 
and  community,  local  immigration  and 
land  agencies  have  been  organized, 
whose  purpose  is  to  promote  immigra- 
tion as  a  business  undertaking.  With 
probably  not  a  single  exception  the 
press  of  the  South  is  earnestly  and  ener- 
getically   and    persistently    laboring    in 
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behalf  of  the  movement.  Real  estate 
operators  and  immigration  and  coloni- 
zation agencies  that  have  been  so  largely 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  West  are 
beginning  to  give  their  whole  attention  to 
the  South,  of  which  heretofore  they  have 
known  nothing.  Railroad  policies  have 
been  revolutionized,  and  now  nearly 
every  road  in  the  South  has  an  immigra- 
tion and  development  department ;  nearly 
all  of  them  keep  corps  of  immigration 
agents  travelling  in  the  North  and  West ; 
special  and  extraordinary  rates  of  travel 
and  all  possible  facilities  and  aids  are 
offered  to  those  who  will  visit  the  South  to 
investigate  its  advantages  and  capabili- 
ties. Nearly  every  road  is  spending  now 
to  advertise  its  territory  ten  times  more 
than  it  has  ever  spent  before  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  most  of  those  that 
formerly  never  spent  a  dollar  for  pur- 
poses of  this  sort,  are  now  making  liberal 
outlays  of  money  in  this  cause. 

And  in  all  departments  of  business 
life  there  are  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
nounced and  universal  and  aggressive 
immigration  sentiment  that  has  grown  up. 

As  indicating  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  Southern  roads  in  this  regard,  and 
their  present  progressive  policy  and 
methods  with  reference  to  immigration, 
the  following  letters,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  Southern 
States,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

Every  Mail  Brings  Letters  of  Inquiry. 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railroad,  I 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  Macon,  Ga.    ) 

Judging  from  my  own  experience, 
there  are  more  people  moving  from 
the  North  and  locating  in  the  South 
than  ever  before,  and  the  outlook  is 
that  the  movement  has  but  fairly  begun. 
Those  who  have  located  among  us  are 
contented  and  prosperous,  and  write 
back  to  their  relatives  and  friends  such 
nattering  accounts  of  their  life  in  their 
new  homes  that  they  in  turn  are  induced 
to  come.  Every  mail  brings  me  letters 
of  inquiry  from  farmers  in  the  North 
who  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
drouths  of  summer  and  rigors  of  winter 
of  that  climate  and  wish  to  change  their 
location.  These  inquiries  are  not  made 
through  idle  curiosity,  but  are  such  as 
are  made  by  those  seeking  another 
location  ;  the  questions  asked  are  prac- 


tical and  minute.  We  are  locating  many 
people  along  our  line  who  are  engaging 
in  fruit  growing  and  general  farming. 
As  a  rule  they  buy  small  farms  which 
they  put  in  good  shape  and  cultivate 
thoroughly.  We  are  not  establishing 
colonies,  but  are  locating  single  families, 
although  in  some  instances  several 
families  from  the  same  neighborhood 
have  bought  adjoining  farms.  Through 
my  travels  through  the  Southern  States 
and  from  my  correspondence  I  find  an 
increasing  interest  among  the  people  of 
the  North  in  the  South  and  a  desire  to 
learn  more  of  its  resources  and  advan- 
tages. They  do  not  want  glittering 
generalities,  but  cold  facts  presented  in 
a  business-like  manner.  Every  com- 
munity which  desires  an  increase  in 
population  should  have  prepared  for 
circulation  a  small  pamphlet  in  which 
are  given  full  particulars  of  the  climate, 
soil  and  productions  of  that  locality, 
and  then  they  should  advertise  through 
some  good  medium — and  I  know  of 
none  better  than  the  Southern  States 
— the  fact  that  such  pamphlets  will  be 
sent  upon  application.  If  any  evidence 
was  needed  to  show  that  the  trend  of 
migration  is  Southward,  it  is  furnished 
in  the  fact  that  Northern  real  estate 
agents  are  busily  engaged  in  securing 
options  on  Southern  farming  lands.  It 
is  those  communities  which  most  thor- 
oughly advertise  their  advantages  that 
will  reap  the  best  results  of  the  great 
movement  from  North  to  South  which 
has  been  inaugurated. 

W.  L.  Glessner. 

ilore    Inquiries    During    1894    Than    in    Previous 
Thirteen  Years. 

Frank  Y.  Anderson,  Land  Commissioner. 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  ) 
Alabama  &  Vicksburg  Railway  Co.  > 

Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  Co.  ) 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

During  the  past  fourteen  years,  I  have 
devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  the 
promulgation  of  information  about  the 
South.  I  did  this  fully  satisfied  that 
when  the  people  of  the  North  and  West 
thoroughly  understood  the  merits  of  this 
country,  those  who  wanted  to  better 
their  condition  by  owning  their  own 
farms  and  surrounding  their  families 
and  themselves  with  that  comfort  and 
prosperity  so  easily    found  throughout 
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the  South,  they  would  come  down  here 
by  thousands  and  thousands,  and  unite 
with  our  people  in  making  this  one  of 
the  richest  sections  of  the  United  States. 

With  minerals  of  all  kinds  ready  to 
be  fashioned  into  articles  of  merchan- 
dise ;  with  great  belts  of  valuable  timber 
within  easy  reach,  offering  employment 
to  those  anxious  for  honest  toil ;  with  a 
climate  so  uniform  and  pleasant  as  to 
permit  the  willing  worker  to  plant  two 
and  three  crops  on  the  same  land  during 
the  year ;  with  a  soil  that  with  even  less 
than  ordinary  care  is  susceptible  of  yield- 
ing large  returns ;  with  markets  so  con- 
venient that  all  crops  can  be  readily  dis- 
posed of,  and  that,  too,  at  better  prices 
than  obtained  in  the  North  and  West ; 
the  South  in  general,  and  Alabama  in 
particular,  must '  prove  a  paradise  for 
those  who,  broken  in  health  from  con- 
stant toil,  have  tried  to  eke  out  an 
existence  in  the  frigid  zone  of  the  North 
and  West. 

The  agents  whom  I  have  sent  this 
year  into  Wisconsin,  into  Minnesota, 
into  Nebraska  and  the  two  Dakotas,  to 
distribute  our  literature,  report  that  the 
people  of  those  States  display  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  and  desire  for  all 
information  possible  about  the  Southern 
States.  They  further  predict  a  great 
movement  from  the  Northwest  into  the 
South  this  winter,  and  they  give  the 
constant  failure  of  the  crops  of  the 
West  and  the  uniform  success  of  crops 
in  the  South  as  one  of  the  potent  reasons 
forcing  this  change. 

This  information  is  sustained  from  my 
own  experience,  for  I  can  safely  say  that 
I  have  received  more  inquiries  from 
people  in  the  North  and  West  about  this 
country  during  the  year  1894  than  I 
have  received  for  the  past  thirteen  years; 
and  if  it  were  permissible  in  an  article 
like  this,  I  could  go  a  step  further  and 
furnish  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
heads  of  families  whom  I  have  settled 
in  1894  along  the  line  of  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  Railroad,  the  Alabama 
&  Vicksburg  Railway  and  the  Vicksburg, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific  Railroad,  who,  if 
they  could  speak  in  a  public  way,  I  am 
satisfied  would  gladly  tell  of  their 
improved  condition,  physically  and 
financially,   of  their  pleasant  surround- 


ings, of  the  new  hopes  within  them  of 
the  future  which  this  state  of  affairs  has 
naturally  engendered,  and  above  all,  of 
the  hearty  greetings  and  hospitable 
reception  they  have  met  from  every 
Southern  family  in  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  have  located. 

Frank  Y.  Anderson. 

Unprecedented  Demand  for  Southern   Literature. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  ) 

Office  of  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  \ 

Manchester,  la.  ) 

The  question  of  Southern  immigration 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one  to  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad.  For  several  years 
this  company  has  persistently  kept 
before  the  people  of  the  Northwest  the 
climatic,  agricultural  and  industrial  ad- 
vantages of  the  South.  We  have  given 
them  "line  upon  line"  and  "precept 
upon  precept,"  and  every  year  our 
efforts  have  resulted  in  persuading  a  few 
families  to  break  away  from  old  associ- 
ations and  life-time  prejudices  against 
the  South  and  to  permanently  locate 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
numbers  of  such  have  increased  from 
year  to  year  until  we  now  have  thous- 
ands of  Northern  families  happily  and 
prosperously  located  at  points  on  the 
line  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  in 
the  States  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  They  are  enjoying  the  same 
religious  and  school  advantages,  are 
growing  practically  the  same  crops,  are 
shipping  to  Chicago — the  same  market 
as  when  they  were  located  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska 
or  Dakota.  They  grow  two  and  some- 
times three  crops  a  year,  and  during 
the  months  of  February,  March  and 
April  enjoy  high  prices  for  their  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Another  advantage  the 
South  has  over  the  North  for  these  new 
settlers  is  the  delightful  winters.  When 
the  November  leaves  begin  to  fall  they 
have  no  dread  of  the  coming  winter  and 
no  anxiety  as  to  its  severity.  Flowers 
bloom  in  the  gardens  every  day  in  the 
year.  Fresh  vegetables  are  always  in 
the  market.  Fruits  of  nearly  every 
variety,  if  intelligently  cultivated,  can  be 
grown  .  successfully.  All  these  things 
are  now  understood,  and  the  long 
looked-for  day  when  the  climate,  soil, 
products  and  people  of  the  South  are 
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appreciated  is  at  hand.  Every  South- 
bound train  now  bears  from  the  North- 
west families  who  will  become  permanent 
residents  of  the  South.  Several  of  the 
Southern  States  are  extensively  adver- 
tising throughout  the  Northwest  their 
resources  and  advantages,  and  others,  if 
they  would  keep  step  to  the  music  and 
reap  a  fair  share  of  the  great  flood  of 
immigration  now  pouring  into  the  South 
must  "go  and  do  likewise."  Real 
estate  firms  in  nearly  every  city  and 
town  throughout  the  Northwest,  quick 
to  see  the  direction  immigration  will 
take,  are  now  arranging  to  operate  in 
Southern  real  estate.  The  demand  for 
Southern  literature  is  unprecedented. 
Applications  for  rates  South  on  house- 
hold goods  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Of 
late  we  have  had  a  number  of  instances 
where  parties  were  so  eager  to  look 
over  the  South  they  would  not  wait  for 
the  monthly  low-rate  excursions  over 
the  Illinois  Central,  but  prefer  to  take 
the  regular  rates  in  order  to  lose  no 
time  in  securing  a  desirably-located 
farm.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  tide  of  immigration  for  the  next 
three  to  five  years  will  be  to  the  South- 
ern States.  Just  which  State  will  re- 
ceive the  greatest  benefit  will  be  determ- 
ined by  which  one  makes  the  greatest 
effort  to  fully  advise  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  of  their  real  advantages. 

Now,  while  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, every  Southern  State  should  avail 
itself  of  every  possible  opportunity  to 
make  known  its  resources.  Railroads, 
real  estate  men  and  advertisers  of  every 
description  should  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  facts.  Every  colored  or  over- 
drawn statement  concerning  any  section 
is  a  positive  disadvantage.  The  truth 
concerning  the  natural  agricultural  and 
industrial  advantages  of  the  South,  if 
comprehended,  is  sufficient  to  create 
such  an  enthusiasm  for  that  section  as 
will  populate  it  during  the  next  five 
years  with  thousands  of  industrious 
families  that  will  clear  the  forests,  open 
the  mines,  develop  excellent  farms  and 
make  the  South  what  nature  intended 
it — the  source  of  supply  for  the  great 
fruit  and  vegetable  markets  of  this 
country.  J.  F.  Merry, 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 


The  Movement  Never  So  Large  as  Now. 

Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  I 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  j" 

The  movement  to  the  South  of  the 
farmers  and  their  friends  over  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  route  for  the  past  six 
months  has  been  very  great  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  Never  before  did 
so  many  inquiries  come  to  this  office 
and  to  our  representatives  in  the  North 
in  regard  to  the  Southern  country,  its 
conditions  and  prospects. 

On  one  of  our  recent  excursions 
to  the  South  at  half  rates  we 
carried  over  two  hundred  people, 
most  of  whom  were  Northern  farmers 
who,  at  the  end  of  a  disastrous  season  ■ 
and  in  response  to  the  printed  matter 
we  have  issued,  felt  that  it  was  needful 
to  go  to  the  South  in  search  of  a  more 
promising  place  to  live.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  these  people  find  the  South 
all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor  and 
that  they  are  rapidly  settling  there  as  a 
permanent  home. 

I  make  it  a  particular  point  that  no 
statement  shall  emanate  from  this  office 
which  is  not  wholly  and  in  every  possi- 
ble light  the  bare  and  unvarnished 
truth. 

At  several  places  reached  via  the 
Queen  &  Crescent,  notably  in  the 
Cumberland  Plateau,  that  great  and  rich 
table-land  in  the  center  of  the  United 
States,  the  wealth  of  which  has  never 
been  made  one-half  known,  the  Scandi- 
navians of  the  Northwest  are  coloniz- 
ing. No  Scandinavian  can  fully  under- 
stand the  possibilities  of  the  United 
States  as  a  home  until  he  has  visited 
some  of  his  prosperous  brethren  in  the 
South. 

You  may  say  to  the  public  through 
your  columns  that  as  for  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  route,  its  trains  are  well  filled 
and  its  representatives  over  the  North- 
ern country  very  busy  with  the  flow  of 
people  into  the  territory  through  which 
we  pass — nor  do  I  think  this  strange. 

Our  farmers  are  raising  50  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  in  Alabama.  They 
raise  a  bale  of  cotton  in  Louisiana,  they 
raise  500  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
25  bushels  of  wheat.  One  man  in 
Louisiana  raised  1225  pounds  of  tobacco 
on  one  acre,  of  such  quality  as  to  com- 
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mand  a  price  of  15  cents  per  pound  (he 
paying  $4.00  for  fertilizer).  This  was 
at  Calhoun,  La.  These  figures  are 
above  the  average,  but  they  are  what 
some  of  our  active  agriculturists  are 
doing. 

We  are  glad  to  send  literature  to 
anyone  who  desires.  We  are  doing  all 
that  is  possible  to  fully  inform  inquirers 
before  they  go  as  to  what  they  will  find 
when  they  get  there. 

The  outlook  for  a  more  enlarged 
movement  of  farmers  Southward  is  to 
my  mind  the  most  promising  thing  the 
South  can  look  to  in  the  midst  of  all 
its  promise. 

As  for  this  road,  we  are  daily  increas- 
ing the  number  of  people  going  South 
on  the  errand  of  home- seeking.  The 
movement  was  never  so  large  as  now, 
and  after  a  trip  through  the  Northwest 
from  which  I  have  just  returned  I  can 
say  that  I  do  not  know  what  we  could 
possibly  do  to  make  the  outlook 
brighter  than  it  is.  Our  duty  lies  only 
in  taking  care  of  it  as  it  comes  to  us. 

W.  C.  RlNEARSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 

Expect  a  Larger  Body  of  Immigrants  Than  Ever 
Before. 

Southern  Pacific  Company— Atlantic  System,  I 

New  Orleans,  La.      ) 

For  ten  years  past  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  has  had  an  active  agency  in 
the  Northwest,  in  Iowa,  that  has  resulted 
in  sending  a  large  number  of  farmers 
from  that  section  to  Southwest  Louis- 
iana. This  agency  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  it  has  revolutionized  the  pre- 
existing conditions  in  the  land  of  Evan- 
geline. Only  ten  years  ago  the  prairie 
region  of  Southwest  Louisiana  was 
mainly  held  by  the  State  and  United 
States  as  homesteads,  selling  at  from 
12^  cents  to  $1.25  per  acre.  The  value 
of  these  lands  has  all  been  changed 
through  the  immigration  of  Northern 
farmers  who  have  located  here,  bringing 
with  them  Northern  methods  in  tilling 
the  ground,  which  have  changed  these 
vast  prairies  into  most  prosperous  farms. 
They  adapted  their  farming  to  the 
climate,  putting  in  such  crops  as  rice, 
corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  fruits,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties.  By  bringing 
labor-saving   machinery,  they  have    ig- 


nored the  negro  as  principal  crop -raiser, 
and  revolutionized  the  growth  of  rice 
and  sugar-cane. 

The  business  of  Southwest  Louisiana 
has  grown  enormously  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  this  immigration.  The  cane  pro- 
duct has  increased  from  a  nominal  out- 
put to  millions  of  gallons.  Lake 
Charles  has  grown  from  Soo  to  6000 
population;  Jennings  from  twenty  to 
1000 ;  Crowley  from  a  cattle  ranch  to 
1500  people.  As  many  as  ten  thousand 
carloads  of  rice  have  been  shipped  in  one 
season  from  various  points  over  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans.  The 
work  done  by  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
the  past  few  years  in  bringing  this 
immigration  has  been  continuous.  It 
has  advertised  in  all  advantageous 
places,  the  World's  Fair  and  elsewhere, 
in  consequence  of  which  lands  have 
been  settled  and  values  increased  from 
one  million  to  over  seven  million  in  ten 
years,  and  the  average  price  of  land 
from  one  dollar  to  ten. 

We  anticipate  from  the  land  of  snow 
and  ice  this  winter  and  next  spring  a 
larger  body  of  immigrants  than  we  have 
ever  had  before.  We  base  our  expec- 
tations in  this  regard  on  information  that 
comes  to  us  through  all  of  our  traveling 
passenger  and  freight  agents,  who  come 
in  contact  with  this  class  of  people,  and 
who  have  opportunities  of  feeling  the 
pulse  ol  this  movement. 

Within  the  past  six  months  the 
Southern  Pacific  opened  its  branch  line 
from  Midland  Junction  to  Eunice,  a  ter- 
ritory entirely  unoccupied,  and  which 
offers  other  immigrants  and  settlers  of 
this  class  of  Northern  farmers  such  a 
climate  and  soil  as  they  never  dreamed  of. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
Genl.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Tired  of  Cold  Winters,  Crop  Failures  and  Unset= 
tied   Business. 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine  &  Indian  River  Railway,  \ 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.      ) 

We  are  working  in  the  agricultural 
sections  of  the  Northwest  towards  dis- 
seminating useful  information  among  the 
farming  element  and  interesting  them  in 
the  east  coast  of  Florida.  We  are 
drawing  their  attention  by  giving  them 
conclusive  evidence  of  successful  results 
attained   by    former    immigrants  in  the 
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culture  of  lemons,  oranges,  pineapples, 
grape  fruit,  grapes,  wine  making,  vege- 
tables, and  in  farming  generally.  We 
are  receiving  quite  a  large  correspon- 
dence in  answer  to  our  advertising  and 
the  efforts  of  our  traveling  representa- 
tives. 

These  inquiries  seem  to  be  from  the 
most  intelligent  people,  many  of  them 
with  means,  who  are  tired  of  cold  win- 
ters, frequent  failure  of  crops,  and  the 
unsettled  business  generally  throughout 
their  section,  in  comparison  with  the 
contentment  and  settled  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  South. 

We  have  arranged  for  the  handling  of 
immigrants'  movables  on  our  line  and 
for  special  rates  for  land-seekers,  and 
will  cheerfully  give  any  information 
about  any  part  of  Florida. 

We  have  lately  settled  a  colony  of 
Scandinavians  on  our  line  aggregating 
100  families,  who  are  highly  satisfied 
and  who  are  becoming  rapidly  inde- 
pendent, and  whose  prospects  of  a 
winter  crop  are  highly  flattering.  They 
have  been  on  our  line  a  little  less  than  a 
year. 

From  my  observation  it  seems  to  me 
that  immigration  to  the  South  depends 
largely  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
railroads  interested,  and  the  introduction 
of  comfortable  facilities  at  low  rates  to 
the  class  of  people  who  are  seeking 
homes  in  a  new  country.  With  hardly 
an  exception  all  the  inquiries  we  receive 
either  begin  or  end  with  requests  for 
information  as  to  best  route  and  lowest 
rates  for  families  and  household  goods. 

Our  State  has  no  immigration  bureau, 
nor  any  funds  with  which  to  advertise 
its  varied  products  as  a  State,  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  the  landed  corpora- 
tions or  railroads  to  do  so.  The  Florida 
roads  are  disposed  to  treat  the  immi- 
grant with  due  regard  to  his  future 
ability  as  a  shipper,  to  make  him  com- 
fortable and  aid  him  in  settling  on  their 
own  lands  or  some  one  else's.  The 
railroad  lands  are  generally  offered  at 
low  prices  and  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser. 

I  assume  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  starting  any  heavy  emigration  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  South  will  arise 
from  Northwestern  roads  which  now,  as 
a  matter  of  business,  throw  obstacles  in 


the  way   of  having  their   territory  de- 
populated. J.  E.  Ingraham, 

Genl.  Agt.  and  Land  Commissioner. 

Of  Vital  Interest  That  the    South   be  Widely  and 
Persistently   Advertised. 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R.  I 
Kansas  City.  ( 

As  I  look  at  it,  the  present  is  a 
critical  period  for  that  movement,  as 
upon  the  results  of  the  next  two  years 
very  largely  depends  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
South,  as  connected  with  the  immigra- 
tion of  agriculturists  from  the  sections 
above  referred  to.  There  is  a  strong 
and  rapidly-growing  inclination  to  in- 
vestigate the  advantages  of  the  South. 
Many  discouraged  with  crop  failures 
and  adverse  climatic  conditions  are  in- 
vestigating, and  a  considerable  number 
are  locating.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  however,  that  those  now  locating 
will  become  permanent  residents  of  the 
South.  All  depends  upon  their  expe- 
rience and  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

If  they  are  fairly  successful  they  will 
attract  their  friends  and  neighbors  from 
their  old  localities,  and  every  settler 
well  located  and  satisfied  in  the  South 
becomes  a  strong  factor  in  the  move- 
ment. My  observation  is  that  as  a  rule 
the  South  (so  far  as  its  farming  advan- 
tages are  concerned)  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  West  and  North.  An  erroneous 
impression  generally  prevails  as  to  the 
climate  and  its  effect  upon  health,  the 
prevailing  idea  being  that  the  summer 
neat  of  the  Southern  States  is  of  long 
duration,  and  so  oppressive  as  to  make 
out-of-door  work  almost  unbearable 
during  certain  months;  also  that  malarial 
diseases  are  prevalent.  It  is  of  vital 
interest  to  the  Southern  immigration 
movement  that  strong  and  persistent 
efforts  be  made  to  counteract  such  im- 
pressions, and  to  advertise  widely  and 
persistently  the  exact  facts  as  to  the 
climate  of  the  South  and  the  health  of 
its  people.  Comparisons  in  such  con- 
nection with  the  West  and  Northwest 
would  be  convincing  and  of  great  value 
to  the  movement. 

Conditions  in  the  West  and  North- 
west were  never  before  so  favorable  for  a 
large  immigration  to  the  South.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  that  section  o 
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our  country  offers  advantages  far  supe- 
rior to  those  of  other  sections  that  have 
experienced  phenomenal  growth  and 
development,  and  if  those  now  locating 
in  the  South  find  the  change  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  one,  I  look  for  as  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  farming  interests  of  the 
Southern  States  as  has  been  experienced 
by  any  section  of  the  West  or  North- 
west. J.  E.   Lockwood, 

Genl.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

A  Great  Number  of  Prospectors. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
Traffic  Department, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

We  find  a  very  strong  sentiment  in 
the  North,  West  and  Northwest  in  favor 
of  immigration  to  the  South.  In  fact 
the  number  of  letters  we  are  receiving- 
daily  from  farmers  and  others  asking 
for  information  as  to  this  section  is  far 
beyond  anything  we  have  ever  expe- 
rienced. 

There  is  and  has  been  for  the  past 
two  months  a  great  number  of  pros- 
pectors traveling  over  our  line,  and 
many  have  purchased  property  and 
are    preparing   to    move   their  families. 

This,  from  what  I  can  learn,  is  the 
general  experience  on  all  Southern  rail- 
ways. The  Southern  lands,  being  able 
to  produce  such  a  great  diversity  of 
crops,  which  afford  such  satisfactory  re- 
turns to  the  farmers,  together  with  our 
superb  climate,  is  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceiving proper  consideration  of  agricul- 
turists throughout  the  United  States. 
As  you  know,  the  land  on  a  certain 
portion  of  our  line  is  especially  suited 
to  the  raising  of  early  vegetables,  straw- 
berries, etc.;  in  fact  is  the  finest  "truck- 
ing" section  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
results  are  extremely  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
ducers, as  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the 
article  by  your  Mr.  Bennett  Dobbin 
published  in  your  issue  of  July,  1894. 

In  addition,  tobacco,  corn,  oats,  cot- 
ton, all  kinds  of  fruit,  peanuts,  rice,  hay, 
etc.,  are  grown  with  profit. 

Under  such  conditions  is  it  surprising 
that  the  "tide  of  immigration"  has 
turned  Southward  ? 

T.  M.  Emerson, 
Traffic  Manager. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  Solve  the  Immigration 
Problem. 

Augusta  Southern  Railroad  Co.  | 

Augusta,  Ga.  ) 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the 
matter  of  immigration  to  the  South.  I 
have  had  conferences  with  ex -Governor 
Wm.  J.  Northen  on  the  work  he  has 
undertaken,  and  my  railroad,  together 
with  nearly  all  others  in  this  State,  will 
aid  the  governor  in  his  laudable  work. 

For  all  the  years  since  the  war  our 
Southern  people  have  devoted  their 
time  and  energy  to  making  a  support 
for  their  families.  No  money  was  avail- 
able for  advertising  the  country  with  its 
vast  resources  and  hidden  wealth.  The 
railroads  were  in  a  crippled  condition 
and  could  lend  but  little  aid  to  the 
encouragement  of  new  enterprises.  With 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  not  the  friendliest 
feelings  to  the  South  existing  among 
Northern  men  of  influence,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  government  aid' 
in  the  way  of  land  grants  and  otherwise 
was  secured  for  thousands  of  miles  of 
railroad  and  capital  furnished  to  build 
them  through  the  great  West.  It  was 
but  natural  for  those  railroads  and  men 
of  means  controlling  them  to  exert 
every  effort  to  build  up  that  section  of 
this  country,  and  the  advertising  done 
for  this  purpose  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
Circulars  were  spread  broadcast  through- 
out the  world,  and  agents  employed  to 
paint  in  glowing  pictures  the  wonders  of 
this  Western  country.  Population  was 
not  only  drawn  from  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  Europe,  but  many  of  our 
Southern  people,  who  had  been  ruined 
by  the  war,  became  infatuated  and  fol- 
lowed the  thousands  who  were  going  to 
build  up  and  make  the  West  what  it  is 
today.  Nothing  was  being  done  for  the 
South  during  this  period.  Her  own 
loyal  people  were  too  poor  to  spend 
any  money  aiding  in  enterprises  for  the  up- 
building of  the  country,  and  the  railroads, 
like  the  people,  were  struggling  for 
existence  and  unable  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  anything  pro  bono  publico. 

Even  with  all  we  have  had  to  contend 
with,  however,  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  development  and  progress  such  as 
the  world  has  probably  not  seen  before, 
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the  latest  phase  of  which  is  this  matter 
of  agricultural  immigration 

The  railroads  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  at  hand,  and  with 
many  organizations  for  the  purpose  are 
devoting  time  and  money  to  properly 
place  before  the  world  the  advantages 
of  the  South  for  immigration.  We 
need  and  invite  settlers  who  are  honest 
and  willing  to  work,  and  none  who  come 
will  regret  it.  Our  climate  the  year 
round  is  pleasant ;  never  too  hot  in 
summer  and  sufficiently  cold  in  winter 
to  make  it  invigorating.  Our  forests 
abound  with  every  quality  of  wood  ;  our 
soil  is  fertile.  The  planter  can  produce 
anything  on  his  farm,  and  also  make  all 
the  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay  for  use 
in  running  the  farm,  and  also  all  the 
meat,  butter,  syrup,  etc.,  for  family  use, 
raising  cotton  purely  as  a  money  crop. 
The  fruit  grower  can  produce  every 
fruit  grown  elsewhere  in  the  land.  The 
best  of  grapes  can  be  raised,  and  this  has 
proved  a  most  profitable  business.  The 
trucker  can  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  a  steady  supply  of  such  vegetables 
as  are  used  in  canning  would  result  in 
capital  being  put  into  these  factories. 

The  crops  produced  on  the  lands  in 
Georgia,  when  properly  tilled,  will  equal 
any  in  the  world.  Just  three  miles  from 
Augusta  I  have  seen  this  year  gathered 
from  forty  acres  2000  bushels  of  corn, 
or  fifty  bushels  per  acre ;  this,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  a  good  crop,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  an  exceptional  one.  I 
have  seen  many  advertisements  of  irri- 
gation companies,  and  this  week  have 
had  circulars  sent  me  setting  forth  the 
plan  of  a  big  company  with  $1,000,000 
capital,  which  has  secured  a  large  body 
of  land  out  West,  which  they  propose 
by  irrigation  to  make  valuable.  This 
land  they  propose  to  lease  out  or  sell  to 
settlers.  If  this  capital  were  invested  in 
the  South  in  the  same  amount  of  land, 
and  suitable  houses  erected  thereon  and 
sold  to  settlers  on  the  instalment  plan, 
or  for  cash,  as  could  be  agreed  upon, 
no  irrigation  would  ever  be  needed,  and 
the  investment  would  yield  far  more 
than  any  Western  company  organized. 
I  believe  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when 
such  companies  will  be  organized  for 
developing   the    South.     There    are   in 


the  South  many  large  plantations  owned 
formerly  by  rich  Southern  planters,  who 
in  some  instances  were  killed  in  the  war, 
that  can  be  bought  very  cheap ;  and 
located  on  them,  besides  the  old  dwell- 
ing, are  many  houses  that  were  called 
the  negro  quarters,  which  can .  be  re- 
paired and  made  ready  for  occupancy 
at  small  cost. 

The  statistics  for  the  past  year's 
results  from  farming  in  our  State,  even 
with  the  low  price  of  cotton,  show  a 
greater  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital 
invested  than  in  any  other  enterprise. 
Capital  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  find 
out  the'  investment  that  pays  best.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion  as  to 
what  can  be  made  in  the  South  by 
farming  on  business  principles,  I  have 
but  to  refer  to  the  wealth  of  ante-bellum 
planters.  Some  may  say  this  was  due 
to  the  slave  labor.  I  do  not  admit  it, 
and  assert  without  fear  of  truthful  con- 
tradiction that  what  could  be  accom- 
plished with  uneducated  slave  labor  can 
be  better  done  with  educated  free  labor. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  South 
are  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  revenue.  While  it  has  been 
proved  that  iron  can  be  made  in  the 
South  cheaper  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  country,  still  this  industry  and 
coal  mining  are  in  their  infancy,  and 
the  greater  development  of  them  means 
employment  for  thousands  of  men.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  kaolin  used  in  this 
and  foreign  countries  comes  from 
beds  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of 
Augusta.  The  supply  is  inexhaustible 
and  before  long  pottery  plants  and 
other  manufactories  for  the  use  of  this 
clay  will  be  erected,  needing  laborers. 

The  granite  quarries  of  this  State  are 
attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists. 
Belgian  block  is  now  being  furnished 
from  quarries  along  the  line  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia. 

My  railroad  has  not  as  yet  perfected 
any  plans  for  inducing  settlers  along  its 
line.  I  am  now  at  work  on  the  matter. 
My  road  runs  from  Augusta  to  Tennille, 
a  distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  through 
as  fine  country  for  all  products  as  can 
be  found  in   the   South.     At  present  I 
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offer  to  anyone  seeking  information  free 
transportation  to  go  over  the  line  and 
inspect.  Should  a  settler  select  a  farm, 
I  will  carry  him  and  his  family,  with  all 
furniture,  etc.,  he  may  bring,  free. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  can  be 
had  at  about  $5.00  per  acre. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  add  that 
I  believe  the  building  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  solve  the  immigration  prob- 
lem   for   the    South.     The  accomplish- 


ment of  this  great  work  will  open  up 
such  a  vast  market  for  our  products  and 
manufactured  goods  that  not  during 
this  generation  will  again  be  heard  the 
cry  of  overproduction.  People  will 
flock  to  the  South  to  reap  the  benefits 
which  will  naturally  come  to  us  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  we  are  put  many 
thousand  miles  nearer  200,000,000  peo- 
ple that  need  our  goods. 

James  U.  Jackson,  President. 


EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


By  Patrick  Matthew. 


As  a  Scotchman  who  has  lived  nine 
years  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  I  am 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  give  to  my 
countrymen  and  others  through  the 
Southern  States  some  facts  about 
this  wonderfully  attractive  part  of  the 
South. 

In  days  of  depression,  when  people 
hardly  know  where  best  to  turn  to  better 
their  fortunes,  they  often  overlook  mines 
of  wealth  under  their  feet.  This  is  true 
of  the  immense  number  of  immigrants 
who  have  passed  by  the  fertile  lands  of 
the  eastern  section  of  North  Carolina. 
Although  there  are  many  who  have 
made  comfortable  homes  in  the  far 
West,  still  there  are  thousands  who 
would  willingly  leave  there  today  if 
they  had  the  means  to  do  so.  What 
though  the  land  is  cheap  and  even 
rich  when  the  staple  products,  cattle 
and  wheat,  now  bring  little  more  than 
enough  to  pay  freight  to  a  good  market. 
These  people  who  are  struggling  for  a 
bare  living  on  the  far-off  bleak  plains  of 
the  West,  exposed  to  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  semi-civilized  life,  ex- 
tremes of  weather,  etc.,  passed  through 
or  by  a  country  equal  in  fertility,  super- 
ior in  climate  and  furnished  with  ample 
means  of  transportation.  Markets  are 
only  a  short  distance  removed.  Lands 
here  can  be  bought  at  from  $1.00  to 
$20.00  per  acre,  with  ample  time  given 
to  pay  on  the  instalment  plan.  All 
kinds  of  produce  are  grown  in  the 
greatest  perfection  and  sold  at  paying 
prices.  California  has  its  grapes,  etc., 
but  we  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
have  as  good,  if  not  better.  The  West- 
ern plains  can  produce  beef  and  wheat; 
so  can  we,  and  put  it  into  the  market  at 
a  fractional  part  of  the  freight  the 
Western  grower  has  to  pay.  We  can 
grow  two  crops  a  year  on  the  same  land  ; 
the  Western  farmer  can  not.  For  many 
reasons  living  is  a  great   deal  cheaper 


here  than  in  the  West.  We  can  work  out 
in  the  fields  and  let  cattle  graze  all  the 
year,  winter  and  summer.  That  is  not 
possible  in  the  West. 

In  these  hard  times,  or  for  that  matter 
at  any  time,  persons  who  are  thinking 
of  changing  their  place  of  residence 
should  be  very  particular  in  finding  out 
where  is  the  best  place  to  go.  Before 
moving,  they  should  select  someone 
from  amongst  themselves  whom  they 
can  trust  and  let  him  examine  carefully 
and  comprehensively  the  locality  they 
expect  to  move  to. 

Scattered  all  over  this  region  are  small 
towns  and  villages,  with  stores  at  which 
clothing,  groceries,  and  other  articles  of 
ordinary  use  can  be  bought  quite  as  good 
and  at  prices  as  low  as  in  the  cities.  In 
the  counties  in  North  Carolina  bordering 
on  the  sounds  much  of  the  soil  is  of  a 
deep  black  earth,  easy  to  cultivate.  It 
has  been  cropped  continuously  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  without  any  ma- 
nure and  is  still  growing  crops  of  Indian 
corn  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  Large 
tracts  are  cleared  and  divided  into 
smaller  farms  intersected  by  canals  and 
ditches.  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  crops,  more  particularly 
trucking.  It  will  stand  almost  any 
amount  of  drought,  and  can  be  made 
to  bear  as  much  rain,  owing  to  the 
natural  drainage,  but  tile  drainage 
and  proper  outfalls  and  the  application 
of  lime  would  be  of  much  advantage 
to  land  so  rich  in  vegetable  mould. 
Clover  hay,  which  is  almost  entirely 
brought  from  the  North,  can  be  grown 
here  in  immense  quantities. 

Here  is  the  place  to  feed  cattle,  pro- 
duce milk,  butter  and  cheese,  feed  hogs, 
all  of  which  find  a  ready  market  at 
prices  equal  to  the  markets  in  the  old 
country,  and  strange  to  say  are  actually 
being  imported  into  this  section  from 
the    Northern    States.     I    called    at   a 
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farmer's  house  the  other  day — he  has  a 
large  family  of  young  children — and 
during  our  conversation  he  remarked 
that  he  had  some  thirty  head  of  cows 
out  in  the  woods  that  did  not  cost  him 
a  cent  for  keep  in  summer  or  winter, 
but  what  benefit  does  he  reap  from 
them  ?  Not  a  cent.  The  manure  is  all 
lost  and  he  was  actually  buying  con- 
densed milk  for  his  children,  buying 
baled  Northern  hay  for  his  team, 
instead  of  which  he  might  have  been 
selling  hay  at  $15  to  $20  a  ton,  milk  at 
ten  cents  per  quart,  and  butter  at  thirty 
cents  per  pound. 

The  timber  lands  in  this  district  are 
densely  wooded,  and  although  millions 
of  feet  of  pine  lumber  have  been  cut, 
still  there  is  yet  much,  virgin  timber  and 
a  large  quantity  of  hardwood,  such  as 
poplar,  sweet  gum,  black  gum,  hickory, 
ash,  white  and  red  oak,  cypress,  cedar, 
etc.,  which  will  be  a  great  source  of 
wealth  in  years  to  come. 

These  valuable  lands  can  now  be 
bought  at  prices  not  to  exceed  per  acre 
what  old  country  farmers  and  farmers  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States  are 
paying  for  rent,  and  I  have  not  yet 
seen  land  in  Scotland  or  England  that 
can  equal  it  for  richness,  even  with  all 
the  heavy  manuring.  Of  course  the 
fields  are  not  fenced  so  nicely  or  kept 
in  such  good  order,  nor  are  the  build- 
ings of  such  a  class  as  at  home  ;  but 
that  can  all  be  rectified,  as  lumber  is 
cheap  and  labor  reasonable. 

The  class  of  men  that  will  make  a 
success  here  are  hard-working  tenant 
farmers  who  have  some  capital.  ,£200 
or  $1000  would  start  a  man  in  a  small 
way,  but  the  more  the  better.  He  can 
buy  horses  from  $40.00  to  $100.00 ; 
cows,  from  $10.00  upwards  ;  hogs,  $1.00 
upwards;  plows,  10s.  or  say  $3.00,  and 
other  implements  at  equally  low  prices. 

In  some  parts  of  this  region  some  of 
the  finest  farms,  that  before  the  war 
were  the  pride  of  their  owners,  are 
now  gradually  going  to  ruin  for  the 
want  of  capital  and  labor,  and  can 
be  bought  at  sacrificing  prices.  They 
have  been  well  laid  out  in  squares  by 
ditches,  roads  and  canals.  The  ditches 
are  filling  up  ;  the  one-time  fine  houses 
going  to  ruin,  which  makes  a  sad  pic- 


ture. Still  the  material  is  there  and  a 
little  capital  and  energy  would  make 
them  the  finest  farms  in  America.  The 
land  is  capable  of  growing  all  kinds  of 
crops.  Cotton,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  beans  and  peas,  clover  hay  to  per- 
fection, peanuts,  Irish  potatoes,  yams, 
beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  watermelons  to  perfection, 
figs,  rice,  or  anything  that  does  not 
actually  require  a  tropical  climate. 
Grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  plums 
and  strawberries  are  also  grown  exten- 
sively for  Northern  markets. 

The  people  of  this  region  are  very 
cordial,  and  will  do  all  in  their  power 
for  strangers.  I  speak  from  experience. 
I  came  here  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  their  Southern  hospitality 
soon  won  my  heart ;  so  will  it  be  with 
all  who  may  decide  to  make  this  their 
future  home. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  a  more  desirable  district 
does  not  exist  for  the  old  country  farmer 
to  make  his  home.  Here  his  social  life 
will  be  pleasant ;  he  will  be  his  own 
master,  reaping  all  the  benefits  from  the 
improvements  he  may  make  on  his 
farm.  Here  his  children  will  grow  up 
having  all  the  advantages  of  good 
schools,  churches  of  all  kinds,  as  much 
so  as  in  Scotland  or  England.  To  the 
sportsman  this  district,  perhaps,  offers 
more  inducements  than  any  on  the  east 
coast  of  America.  Millions  of  wild  fowl 
of  all  kinds  stay  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  sounds  and  waterways. 
The  woods  are  well  stocked  with  deer, 
bear,  wild-cats,  opossums,  coons,  tur- 
keys, etc..  and  the  cultivated  lands  with 
quail  and  hares.  The  creeks  are  full  of 
fish  and  the  lower  waters  of  the  sounds 
full  of  oysters.  The  oyster  fishing  has 
a  big  future  before  it  and  only  requires 
capital  to  develop  it. 

The  finest  farm  I  ever  saw  is  a  plan- 
tation in  this  section  near  the  coast.' 
It  extended  to  some  6000  acres, 
3000  of  which  was  cleared,  canals  run 
the  full  length  of  the  farm  from  the 
sound  and  were  made  large  enough  to 
float  a  considerable  schooner  up  to  the 
large  barns  situated  on  their  banks,  in 
which  was  stored  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
rice   and    cotton.      These   lands   are   a 
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black  earth,  some  places  ten  feet  deep, 
and  capable  of  growing  any  kind  of 
crops  for  years  and  years  without  the 
aid  of  manure.  They  are  actually  too 
rich,  which  causes  the  crops  to  grow 
too  rank,  but  the  application  of  lime 
will  do  much  to  improve  that.  When 
the  oyster  trade  is  developed  that  will 
produce  all  the  shells  we  want.  These, 
when  ground  down,  form  an  excellent 
application  for  such  land.  Besides  that 
there  is  plenty  of  marl  for  the  digging, 
which  is  rich  in  phosphates  and  of  great 
value. 

Although  some  parts  of  this  fertile 
country,  near  the  coast,  are  low  and 
swampy,  still  it  is  very  healthy,  and  the 


death  rate  lower  than  in  any  part  of 
Scotland  or  England.  I  have  been 
roaming  the  swamps  and  woods  ol 
Eastern  North  Carolina  for  the  last 
eight  years  and  have  not  had  a  day's 
sickness.  Back  from  the  coast  some 
miles  the  land  is  high,  gently  rolling  and 
free  from  swamps ;  the  soil  a  light 
sandy  loam,  with  clay  subsoil,  easily 
cultivated,  and  yielding  abundant 
returns.  The  climate  is  tempered  by 
the  ocean  breezes  in  summer  and  made 
pleasant,  whilst  in  winter  the  same 
cause  keeps  it  warmer.  We  are  so 
situated  that  we  can  grow  both  North- 
ern and  Southern  crops. 


LETTERS  FROM  NORTHERN  AND  WESTERN  FARMERS, 
GIVING  THEIR  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  SOUTH— XVI. 

[The  letters  published  in  this  issue  form  the  sixteenth  instalment  in  the  series. 
These  communications  are  published  in  response  to  numerous  inquiries 
from  Northern  people  who  desire  to  know  more  about  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  South,  and  what  is  being  accomplished  by  settlers  from  other  sections 
of  the  country.  These  letters  were  written  for  the  most  part  by  practical 
farmers  and  fruit-growers,  chiefly  Northern  and  Western  people  who  have 
made  their  homes  in  the  South.  The  actual  experiences  of  these  settlers, 
as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


His  Friends  Following  Him. 

Joseph  Lloyd,  Hamlet,  N.  C. — I 
think  this  part  of  the  South  has  as  fine 
a  climate  as  one  could  wish  to  live  in. 
Under  proper  cultivation  the  soil  will 
do  well.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  can 
be  produced  with  success.  Cotton  will 
yield  a  fine  crop ;  but  I  think  fruit,  such 
as  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes 
and  blackberries,  is  the  most  profitable 
growth  just  in  this  section. 

The  Southern  people  are  extremely 
sociable ;  I  could  not  wish  to  be  treated 
better. 

My  native  home  was  New  Brighton, 
Beaver  county,  Pa.  Several  of  my 
friends  are  getting  ready  to  come  to 
Hamlet  and  will  make  there  homes 
near  me. 

•'Grows  Enthusiastic." 

D.  F.  Miller,  Athens,  Ga. — I  was 
born  and  raised  in  Fulton  county,  Pa., 
and  came  to  this  country  in  the  spring 
of  1888.  I  like  the  South  very  much, 
and  the  climate  is  all  that  anyone  could 
wish.  As  to  produce,  there  can  be 
raised  here  all  that  can  be  raised  in  the 
North  or  any  other  country. 

I  will  not  begin  to  enumerate  the 
advantages,  for  I  grow  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much 
time  and  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
in  one  day's  travel  you  can  go  from 
Northern  Georgia,  where  they  raise  the 
finest  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  Irish 
potatoes,  to  the  land  of  bananas,  pine- 
apples and  some  of  the  finest  fruits  the 
world  ever  saw. 


A  Northern  View   of  Southwest  Louis= 
iana. 

T.  J.  Thayer,  Crowley,  La. — This 
section,  in  my  opinion,  rivals  any  and 
every  other  part  of  the  Union,  both  as 
to  wealth  producing  and  comfort  giving. 

The  climate  is  unexcelled,  never  be- 
ing either  extremely  cold  or  very  hot. 
In  January  and  February  we  have  frosts 
but  not  usually  severe  enough  to  injure 
fruit  blossoms. 

Strawberries  ripen  here  from  Christ- 
mas until  July.  Peaches,  plums,  apples, 
oranges,  grapes,  blackberries,  figs,  &c, 
grow  here  in  profusion  and  with  very 
little  if  any  cultivation. 

From  a  fig  cutting  that  I  put  in  the 
ground  in  the  spring  I  grew  a  tree  that 
produced  twenty-five  figs  that  season. 
A  climbing  rose  that  I  brought  home  in 
my  coat  pocket  three  years  ago  now 
covers  a  trellis  over  twenty  feet  long 
and  is  being  trained  over  the  chamber 
windows. 

Peach-pits  planted  four  years  ago 
have  produced  trees  from  which  were 
gathered  fifty  bushels  of  peaches  last 
season,  some  bearing  nearly  a  bushel 
each,  others  less. 

The  possibilities  of  this  country  are 
entirely  unknown,  no  one  ever  having 
tried  to  raise  fruit  here  until  within  a 
few  years,  but  the  experiments  recently 
made  prove  the  practicability  of  suc- 
cessful fruit-growing,  and  any  one  who 
delights  in  fruit-growing  can  find  no 
place  which  will  so  quickly  respond  or 
so  abundantly  repay  the  time  and  labor 
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bestowed  upon  orchard  or  vineyard  as 
here. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  known  can 
be  successfully  grown.  There  is  no 
worm  to  destroy  the  cabbage.  Melons, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  onions  pro- 
duce fabulously  with  almost  no  atten- 
tion, after  dropping  the  seed.  Indeed 
fine  large  delicious  melons  have  been 
picked  late  in  the  fall  from  vines  grow- 
ing on  the  levees  around  rice  fields, 
where  the  seed  was  carelessly  dropped 
in  harvest  by  men  eating  melons. 
There  is  no  month  in  the  year  when  a 
supply  of  vegetables  cannot  be  had  for 
the  table,  if  any  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  kitchen  garden. 

Cows,  horses,  oxen,  &c,  live  in  the 
pasture  the  year  around,  with  no  atten- 
tion at  all,  or  can  be  branded  and  turn- 
ed loose  upon  the  commons. 

The  sub-soil  of  most  of  Acadia 
parish  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  retaining 
water  almost  as  well  as  cement.  This 
renders  the  cultivation  of  rice  a  success 
with  very  little  expense,  as  levees 
thrown  up  around  a  field  intended  for 
rice  need  be  but  a- few  inches  high  and 
can  be  made  with  a  plow,  and  kept  in 
repair  year  after  year  by  simply  throw- 
ing a  furrow  up  against  the  base  of  the 
levee  to  stop  any  holes  that  may  have 
been  made  by  rats,  rabbits,  or  other 
burrowing  creatures. 

These  levees  retain  the  rainfall  and 
thus  secure  sufficient  water  to  assure  an 
abundant  crop  of  this  most  profitable 
cereal.  It  has  not  been  an  unusual 
thing  to  clear  eighty  dollars  per  acre 
from  rice. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  makes 
it  very  easy  to  secure  good  roads,  as  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  scrape  the  soil 
from  the  sides  to  the  center,  thus  rais- 
ing the  road  bed  and  letting  the  rain- 
fall run  into  the  ditches  thus  made.  In 
thirty  minutes  after  a  heavy  rain  ceases 
one  can  walk  or  drive  over  roads  thus 
fixed  with  little  if  any  more  inconve- 
nience than  if  on  pavement. 

The  culture  of  sugar-cane  has  never 
been  extensively  practiced  in  Acadia 
parish,  as  rice  could  be  so  easily  and  pro- 
fitably grown  and  seemed  an  unfailing 
resource,  but  a  year  ago  some  enterpris- 
ing   men    determining    to    experiment 


with  sugar-cane  drained  a  field,  pre- 
pared the  soil,  planted  the  cane,  and 
found  the  venture  a  pronounced  success. 

The  castor  bean  grows  here  in  pro- 
fusion, and  contains  a  fortune  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  engage  in  its  culture. 
The  same  seems  true  of  the  broom-corn, 
two  or  more  crops  of  which  can  be 
gathered  each  season  from  the  same 
stalk. 

The  resources  of  the  country  seem 
inexhaustible,  but  as  yet  it  is  an  unex- 
plored country,  so  far  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  concerned,  as  until  within 
the  last  ten  years  this  parish  and  much 
of  this  whole  portion  called  Southwest 
Louisiana  was  occupied  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Acadians  who  were  banish- 
ed from  Acadia  about  1755,  and  who  set- 
tled here,  living  as  their  forefathers  lived 
without  contact  with  the  outside  world, 
with  no  title  to  the  land  and  with  no 
desire  to  have  any  title,  regarding  the 
land  as  free  as  the  air  or  water.  Stock 
roamed  where  it  pleased  and  it  was 
considered  a  greater  crime  to  injure  a 
horse  or  "beef,"  as  all  horned  cattle 
were  called,  than  to  take  human  life. 
Anyone  who  wished  plowed  a  piece  of 
land,  put  in  a  bit  of  rice  or  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  when  that  soil  was  exhausted 
went  to  another. 

There  was  no  incentive  to  cultivate 
fruit  or  build  comfortable  homes,  as  no 
one  held  any  ownership  in  land  and 
there  were  plenty  of  figs,  blackberries, 
haws,  and  other  fruits  growing  wild  to 
be  had  for  the  plucking. 

Thus  generation  after  generation 
have  come  and  gone,  retaining  the 
quaint  customs  of  ancient  days,  until  a 
few  years  ago  when  Northern  people 
began  coming  here  and  securing  title  to 
the  land  from  the  government,  built 
homes,  towns,  schools,  &c,  and  the 
more  enterprising  of  the  "Cajans,"  as 
they  call  themselves,  have  fallen  in  with 
the  new  movement  and  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. It  takes  time,  however,  to 
build  up  a  new  country  and  tell  what  it 
can  do,  but  experiments  thus  far  prove 
that  one  need  only  confine  his  attention 
to  almost  any  agricultural  pursuit,  even 
the  raising  of  common  poultry,  to  ren- 
der himself  comparatively  wealthy  in  a 
very    few  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
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enjoy  all  that  human  heart  can  enjoy  of 
delightful  climate,  fruit,  flowers,  good 
society,  and  everything  needed  for 
physical,  mental  and  moral  culture. 

Likes  the  People  of  South  Carolina. 

Jacob  Diehl,  Lewis  Turnout,  Chester 
county,  S.  C. — I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Wakefield  Valley,  Carroll  county,  Md., 
the  garden  spot  of  Maryland. 

The  land  here  in  the  Sunny  South  is 
so  much  easier  to  work  ;  a  boy  can  do  a 
man's  work  with  ease,  and  we  have 
pleasant  weather  here  while  it  is  freezing 
cold  at  my  old  home.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  can  be  grown  here  with  very  little 
trouble.  Cotton  often  makes  from  a 
bale  to  a  bale  and  a-half  to  the  acre. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  care  required 
in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  people 
from  other  sections  who  understand 
raising  it  say  this  land  could  bring  the 
finest  kind  of  tobacco. 

The  people  of  the  South  could  not  be 
kinder  to  their  best  old  friends  than 
they  have  been  to  me  and  my  family, 
favoring  us  in  every  way  they  could  in 
sickness  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  in  health 
and  prosperity.  I  can  truly  say  no  one 
need  want  to  meet  kinder  people  than  I 
have  met  with  in  South  Carolina. 

An  Englishman's  Opinion  of  North  Car= 
olina. 

B.  Smedon,  Williamsboro,  Vance 
county,  N.  C. — I  am  not  an  American 
by  birth,  but  was  born  in  England.  My 
forefathers  being  farmers  and  stock  rais- 
ers, I  inherited  a  fondness  for  the  same 
calling.  I  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1850 
and  remained  there  farming  and  stock- 
raising  until  1874,  when  I  came  to  North 
Carolina  to  enjoy  the  climate  which  can- 
not be  surpassed  for  health  by  any  other 
part  of  the  inhabited  globe.  Our  North- 
ern friends  have  an  idea  that  our  land  is 
poor  and  unfit  for  cultivation.  I  admit 
that  we  have  an  abundance  of  poor,  even 
worn-out  land,  but  I  have  seen  worse 
both  in  England  and  Canada.  I  have 
known  bushels  of  cloverseed  sown  to 
waste  in  the  latter  country  trying  to  re- 
claim land  which  was  so  poor  it  would 
not  sprout  the  seed.  I  have  not  exper- 
ienced anything  of  this  kind  in  Carolina. 
On  the  contrary,  clover  and  other  grass- 


seed  grow  very  rapidly  with  other  green 
crops,  which  can  be  plowed  under  to 
improve  the  soil  of  our  worn-out  land. 
Our  original  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  with 
proper  cultivation  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  land  I  ever  owned.  Cot- 
ton and  tobacco  have  been  the  principal 
crops  raised  in  the  South  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  consequently  farmers  have  in 
a  great  measure  neglected  to  produce 
home  supplies,  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  North  and  West.  The 
prices  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  however, 
have  fallen  so  low  that  the  producer 
realizes  only  a  small  surplus  after  pay- 
ing expenses.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  All  men  do  not  farm 
alike.  For  instance :  One  prosperous 
farmer  has  gone  into  raising  stock  of 
different  kinds  in  connection  with 
tobacco  and  cotton.  He  has  good  Jer- 
sey cows,  Berkshire  and  Poland  hogs, 
improved  breeds  of  sheep,  fowls,  etc. 
All  these  necessary  supplies  he  produces 
at  home,  and  it  is  easily  done,  as  our 
land  is  admirably  adapted  to  raising 
grain,  roots,  clover,  peas  and  almost 
anything  needed  for  man  or  beast. 
The  farmers  who  are  most  prosperous 
here  are  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  farming  in  the  North  and  so  farm  on 
the  Northern  plan,  but  raise  in  con- 
nection a  portion  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
I  have  written  letters  to  agricultural 
journals  urging  upon  our  farmers  the 
necessity  of  diversifying  their  crops, 
cultivating  less  land  and  raising  stock,, 
but  it  is  about  as  difficult  to  influence 
them  in  this  particular  as  it  would  be  to 
persuade  a  Jew  to  become  a  Christian. 

If  Northern  farmers  could  be  induced 
to  exchange  the  rigorous  climate  of  the 
North  for  that  of  North  Carolina  our 
farmers  would  gradually  adopt  their 
mode  of  farming,  and  our  sunny  South 
would  soon  become  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Having  the  climate  and  the 
soil,  all  that  is  needed  is  industry  and 
skill.  Fruits  and  berries  of  almost  all 
descriptions  grow  spontaneously;  also 
nuts  and  acorns  for  fattening  hogs. 

From  Texas. 

J.  H.  Thornton,  Beeville,  Texas. — 
I  bought  land  here  four  and  a-half  miles 
west   of   Beeville   in    November,    1890, 
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and  paid  $6.50  per  acre  for  162  acres 
raw  land.  I  have  successfully  grown 
corn,  cotton  and  vegetables,  such  as 
onions,  cabbage,  beets,  beans,  peas,  etc., 
which  is  all  I  have  tried.  My  fruit 
trees,  such  as  pears,  Japan  plums,  peach, 
etc.,  which  are  as  yet  young,  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Last  year,  1893, 
I  planted  to  cotton  twenty  acres,  corn 
ten  acres,  sorghum  one  acre.  With  the 
expenditure  of  $4.00  for  hired  help  out- 
side my  individual  labor,  I  gathered 
eleven  and  a-half  bales  of  cotton,  aver- 
aging 525  pounds  per  bale,  300  bushels 
of  corn  and  about  three  tons  of  sor- 
ghum. I  raised  my  own  meat  and  lard, 
and  sold  $177.15  worth  of  butter,  chick- 
ens, eggs,  etc.  This  is  the  finest  climate 
I  ever  lived  in,  and  perfectly  healthy. 

Wonderful  North  Alabama. 

A.  J.  Hunt,  Friendship,  Marshall 
county,  Ala. — I  have  now  lived  in  the 
South  several  years,  having  come  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  We  have  in 
our  section  about  as  many  of  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  make  up  what  may 
be  termed  the  good  of  the  land  as  in 
any  State  or  part  of  the  country  I 
know — uniformity  of  climate,  excellent 
water,  a  generous  and  prolific  soil  con- 
stituting the  base — soil,  which  with  timely 
and  intelligent  manipulation  will  pro- 
duce crops  that  have  no  superior  in  any 
community. 

Several  years'  experience  have  con- 
firmed opinions  long  entertained  as  to 
the  capabilities  of  Alabama,  and  I 
would  urge  these  upon  the  attention  of 
many  thousands  of  would-be  thrifty, 
hard-working  people — cultivators  of  the 
soil — who  are  struggling  against  adverse 
contingencies  for  a  livelihood,  and  who, 
if  here  with  us,  while  laboring  to  build 
up  themselves,  would  at  the  same  time 
be  supplying  needful  and  invaluable  aid 
in  the  consummation  of  the  great  end 
all  good  men  should  have  in  view  as 
their  chief  concern. 

One  of  the  first  sights  to  attract  their 
attention  here  would  be  the  country 
itself — high,  dry,  level,  healthful ;  abun- 
dance of  timber  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses ;  excellent  water  supply — springs, 
wells  and  running  streams ;  with  all 
other    things    requisite   to   make   both 


attractive  and  desirable  for  agriculture, 
horticulture,  etc.;  and  to  an  earnest  and 
industrious  man  everything  he  could 
wish  for  an  agreeable  home. 

North  Alabama,  quite  similar  with 
North  Georgia  and  both  North  and 
South  Carolina,  is  in  part  rolling, 
broken,  somewhat  mountainous;  noth- 
ing rough,  ragged  or  forbidding;  just 
variation  enough  in  its  surface  and 
topography  to  impart  beauty  and  grand- 
eur to  the  landscape  ;  abounding  in  rich, 
productive  valleys,  ridge,  plateau  or 
table  lands  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  contiguous  valleys ;  just 
undulating  enough  for  sufficient  and 
ready  drainage,  free  from  rock,  quagmire 
or  marsh,  and  soil  for  every  variety  of 
cultivation  ;  none  anywhere  more  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable. 

In  speaking  of  the  soils  of  North  Ala- 
bama, their  composition  and  adapta- 
bility, I  am  prepared  to  say,  for  all 
ordinary  farm  products — wheat,  oats, 
corn,  tobacco,  rye,  potatoes,  Irish  and 
sweet,  with  intelligent  management — that 
they  are  produced  as  abundantly  and 
successfully  as  in  any  of  the  States,  or 
in  any  soil  I  have  known  anywhere.  So, 
too,  I  may  add  as  to  the  growing  of 
fruits — the  peach,  apple,  pear,  grapes  of 
many  varieties,  whether  for  their  fruit  or 
for  wine,  each,  all,  flourish  in  this  region. 

Stock-raising,  sheep,  hogs,  cattle,  the 
horses,  etc.,  should  form  a  favorite  pas- 
time, whether  for  domestic  use,  pleasure 
or  profit,  by  all  lovers  of  animal  life. 
We  produce  as  fine  stock  under  all  the 
several  heads  mentioned  as  may  be 
found  in  any  section. 

With  favorable  seasons  and  proper 
preparation  of  soil,  we  average  from 
twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre;  oats  from  thirty  to  seventy-five 
bushels,  and  corn  anywhere  from  fifteen 
to  seventy-five  bushels  on  our  table 
lands;  while  in  the  valleys,  creek  and 
river  bottoms  many  crops  average  from 
forty  to  100  bushels,  with  this  further 
consideration — our  wheat,  oats  and 
corn  uniformly,  and  from  year  to  year, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  as  full  weight  per 
bushel  and  of  as  good  and  marketable 
quality  as  in  the  best  cereal  regions 
elsewhere. 

The  articles  mentioned  form  the  sta- 
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pie  crops  in  Alabama,  as  also  through- 
out the  South,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  thus  far  omitted  from  notice, 
which,  in  many  localities,  constitutes  the 
chief  of  the  group,  and  which  for  the 
time  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  here 
with  us.  Both  the  plateau  and  valley 
lands  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  which  during  all  the 
past  has  been  our  main  reliance  for 
money  supply. 

I  see  nothing  else  within  our  reach 
better  adapted  to  our  soil  and  necessi- 
ties than  the  introduction  of  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  not  now  grown  with  us  as  a 
money  crop.  Many  farmers  raise  to- 
bacco for  domestic  use  ;  little  if  any  for 
market;  hence  small  patches  only  are 
seen  here.  But  I  am  satisfied  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  its  culture  that  no  section 
of  our  country,  not  even  where  pro- 
duced in  extensive  fields,  is  better 
adapted  to  its  successful  cultivation, 
more  thrifty  or  abundant  in  yield  to  a 
given  area,  than  with  us.  I  have  seen 
as  fine  tobacco  raised  on  our  lands  and 
cured  in  the  twist  and  hand  for  chewing 
and  smoking  as  in  Kentucky,  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina.  So  little  of  it  is 
produced  with  us  that  we  have  no  estab- 
lished or  reliable  markets  for  its  sale. 
More  extensively  cultivated,  however, 
markets  for  its  disposition  would  soon 
be  built  up  within  easy  reach.  With 
the  continued  decline  in  cotton  we  must 
produce  more  largely  of  tobacco  or 
something  else ;  raise  more  corn,  fat- 
ten more  hogs,  cure  our  own  meat,  and, 
withal,  should  engage  more  extensively 
in  stock-raising,  particularly  sheep,  both 
for  their  fleece  and  flesh.  We  can  make 
more  money  and  cheaper  money  with 
sheep  than  other  stock.  We  can  sell 
wool  in  any  amount  or  quantity  at  pres- 
ent current  rates  and  realize  more  profit 
from  its  sale  than  we  can  from  cotton  at 
six  or  even  seven  cents. 

Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
grape  culture  as  here  stated  of  tobacco. 
Many  varieties  of  the  grape  are  grown 
in  our  soil  as  luxuriantly  and  abundantly 
in  yield  as  in  any  country. 

On  the  homestead  of  nearly  every 
enterprising  farmer  will  be  seen,  some- 
times, the  vines  of  several  varieties ; 
many  produce  of  the  fruit  and  make 


wine,  both  for  the  family  and  for  sale. 
Like  all  productions  of  the  soil  here 
and  elsewhere,  the  grape  requires  expe- 
rience and  care  in  pruning  and  other- 
wise, to  make  the  most  from  its  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  is  the  land  and  country  for  pota- 
toes of  all  sorts  ;  nowhere  that  I  have 
lived  or  traveled  have  I  seen  finer 
tubers  than  are  yearly  produced  in  our 
soils.  The  same  is  equally  true  as  to 
garden  vegetables,  the  strawberry,  etc. 

Citizen  residents  are  here  from  many 
of  the  different  States.  As  a  people, 
they  are  upright,  moral  and  industrious. 
Travelers  will  notice  more  churches 
and  school-houses  by  the  wayside  along 
our  public  thoroughfares  and  cross 
roads,  and  as  regularly  occupied  at  their 
appointed  seasons,  than  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  many  other  localities. 
Nature  has  done  abundantly  for  us. 

We  have  a  mild  and  quite  uniform 
temperature,  not  subject  to  extremes  of 
heat  or  cold  in  summer  or  winter. 
Usually  have  from  one  to  six  and  some- 
times eight  inches  of  snow,  always  dis- 
appearing in  from  one  to  three  days  ; 
ice  one  inch  in  thickness  is  our  usual 
experience,  scarcely  ever  thicker  and 
never  more  frequent  than  once  or  twice 
each  winter. 

Should  anyone  desire  fuller  or  more 
specific  information  on  any  point  or 
matter  pertaining  to  North  Alabama,  if 
he  will  put  himself  to  the  trouble  to 
address  me  at  my  postoffice,  Friend- 
ship, Marshall  county,  Ala.,  stating  his 
desires,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  under- 
taking to  supply  his  wants.  But  the 
best  of  all  will  be  for  him  to  come  and 
see  for  himself. 

Could    Not    Be    Induced    to    Leave    the 
South. 

Mrs.  Isaac  S.  Wunder,  Rogers, 
Ark. — If  I  had  been  told  a  few  years 
ago  that  I  would  some  time  be  living  in 
Arkansas  I  would  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  living  where  I  thought  men 
were  walking  arsenals  ;  but  here  I  am 
and  here  I  stay,  not  that  I  have  not  the 
means  to  go  away  with,  for  we  have 
prospered  exceedingly  well.  We  moved 
to  Rogers,  Ark.,  from  Springfield,  Mo., 
called  the  garden  spot  of  Missouri,  and 
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I  am  so  well  pleased  that  nothing  could 
induce  me  to  leave  our  beautiful  little 
city  with  its  population  of  two  thousand 
souls,  all  white ;  the  home  of  good 
society,  good  morals,  good  churches, 
schools,  that  make  it  as  near  Eden  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  on  earth.  We  are 
Republicans,  but  politics  cuts  no  figure 


here.  If  you  are  honest  you  are  wel- 
come, and  that  right  royally.  The  city 
stands  with  outstretched  arms  to  wel- 
come you.  The  water  here  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  there  are  numbers  here  that 
could  give  testimony  as  to  having  been 
benefited  in  health  by  using  it. 
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A  Prosperous  County  in  North  Carolina. 

Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

Among  the  many  advantages  which 
the  South  possesses  over  other  sections 
is  the  fertility  of  the  lands.  Perhaps 
the  readers  of  the  Southern  States 
will  be  interested  in  some  crop  yields  in 
Halifax  county,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  counties  in  North  Carolina. 

On  the  Roanoke  river,  some  twelve 
miles  from  this  place,  the  State  has 
leased  for  ten  years  a  large  farm  on 
which  to  place  the  convicts  sent  to  the 
State  penitentiary.  The  State  cultivates 
about  5000  acres  in  this  farm,  and 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Mclver  furnishes 
me  the  following,  which  approximates 
the  crop  of  1894:  Cotton,  1100  bales; 
corn,  15,000  barrels  (75,000  bushels); 
wheat,  6000  bushels ;  fodder,  300,000 
bundles ;  molasses,  70  barrels.  Also 
large  quantities  of  clover  and  grasses, 
tomatoes  and  some  peas.  As  many  as 
500  hogs  will  be  killed  for  pork. 

On  lands  adjoining  this  State  farm 
Mr.  J.  P.  Futrell,  of  this  place,  has  just 
gathered  a  second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes 
which  yielded  him  fifty-one  barrels  to  an 
acre.  Mr.  Noah  Biggs,  also  of  Scotland 
Neck,  gathered  this  year  eighty-five 
barrels  of  corn  (425  bushels)  from  four 
acres  of  land.  Another  farmer  near  this 
place  sold  his  tobacco  crop  from  one 
acre  of  land  for  $290.  I  think  there  is 
no  section  in  North  Carolina,  and  few  in 
the  South,  that  furnishes  greater  induce- 
ments to  persons  seeking  homes  in  a 
good  and  healthful  climate  where  the 
lands  are  fertile,  than  Halifax  county. 
Roses  were  in  bloom  here  until  the  1st 
of  December,  and  violets  bloom  all  win- 


ter. On  December  3,  1894,  the  county 
treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  county 
is  out  of  debt  and  had  $1135  in  the 
treasury.  The  expenditure  for  1894  has 
been  $1611  less  than  in  1893.  Taxes 
are  below  the  constitutional  limit,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  county  is 
better  than  it  has  been  in  twenty-five 
years. 

E.  E.  Hilliard, 
Editor  The  Democrat. 

Few  Hortgages  or  Other  Forms  of  Debt. 

Chase  City,  Va. 
Editor  Southern  States : 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  prob- 
ably in  as  good,  if  not  better,  financial 
condition  now  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war,  and  they  would  be  still  better 
off  if  they  would  get  out  of  their  old 
ruts  and  raise  enough  pork  and  grain 
for  their  own  use. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  anyone  that  the 
market  price  of  any  farm  product  does 
not  injuriously  affect  the  grower  so  long 
as  he  raises  no  more  than  he  consumes. 
And  if  he  is  a  buyer,  the  lower  the  price 
the  better  he  is  suited.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  it  takes  very  little  cash  for 
a  farmer,  and  he  rarely,  if  ever,  becomes 
"bankrupt,"  certainly  not  in  this  locality. 

There  is  no  cotton  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion. Tobacco,  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
are  the  principal  products.  Tobacco  is 
the  money  crop,  especially  since  the 
price  of  grain  has  become  so  low. 

There  was  a  large  crop  of  tobacco, 
both  bright  and  dark,  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion this  year.  The  wheat  crop  was 
fairly  good,  while  the  crop  of  corn  was 
certainly  one  of  the  largest  for  quite  a 
number  of  years.    As  there  was  no  frost 
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nor  freshet  to  injure  the  crops  they  were 
all  well  gathered.  Our  farmers  have  the 
best  of  mercantile  and  banking  facilities. 
Goods  are  sold  cheap,  and  the  banks 
loan  money  freely  at  from  6  to  8  per 
cent.  Farm  rents  are  also  low,  and 
farms  can  be  purchased  even  on  a  credit 
at  very  low  prices.  I  think  there  are 
very  few  farms  in  this  section  mortgaged, 
nor  do  the  owners  seem  to  be  seriously 
in  debt.  Norman  H.  Williams. 

Farmers  Getting  Out  of  Debt. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Rockwell,  writing  to  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
from  Vineland,  in  Columbus  county,  N. 
C,  says  of  that  section : 

"I  think  the  people  here  are  in  better 
condition,  so  far  as  something  to  eat  is 
concerned,  than  usual.  It  is  true  the 
cotton  crop  was  short  and  prices  very 
low,  but  the  people  did  not  go  in  debt 
so  heavily  last  year. 

"And  if  the  merchants  do  take  all  the 
cotton,  starvation  does  not  stare  the 
people  in  the  face,  because  they  for  the 
most  part  have  made  their  own  supplies. 

"Our  people  are  beginning  to  diver- 
sify their  crops  more.  Several  made 
some  tobacco  last  year  and  found  it 
profitable.  More  of  them  will  try  it 
this  year.  More  trucking  will  probably 
be  done  this  year  than  usual.  Those 
who  have  tried  trucking  here  have 
found  it  profitable,  as  a  rule. 

"Several  families  from  Pennsylvania 
have  moved  near  Cronly,  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  Wilmington.  I  under- 
stand they  intend  trucking  and  stock 
raising.  I  think  they  intend  to  grow 
celery  to  some  extent. 

"This  is  a  fine  country  for  growing 
grasses,  and  our  people  are  beginning 
to  pay  more  attention  to  improving 
stock.  Only  a  few  years  ago  you  could 
find  nothing  here  but  'scrub'  cattle  and 
'razor  back'  hogs  ;  now  you  find  a  great 
many  fine  Jersey  and  other  thorough- 
bred cows  and  Poland-China,  Red- 
Jersey,  Berkshire  and  Chester  hogs.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  good  living  can  be 
made  here  as  easily  as  in  any  county 
in  North  Carolina.  There  is  plenty  of 
land  in  Columbus  county  that  yields 
from  eighty  to  ioo  bushels  of  corn  to 
to  the  acre,  and   it   has  been  known  to 


beat  this,  while  forty  and  fifty  bushels  is 
a  common  thing.  I  have  been  in  these 
corn  fields  when  you  could  not  see  a 
man  ten  steps  away. 

"The  people  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State  have  an  idea  that  this  section  is 
unhealthy.  This  is  a  very  mistaken 
idea,  and  especially  so  since  the  people 
here  have  been  paying  attention  to 
having  pure  drinking  water.  Here  at 
Vineland  we  have  an  artesian  well,  and 
since  it  has  been  in  operation  what  is 
called  malaria  fever  has  been  unknown. 
The  doctors  find  business  dull,  and  the 
patent-medicine  vender  has  had  to  seek 
new  fields,  for  that  'tired  feeling'  has 
been  removed  without  the  use  of  any 
'kidney  cures',  'pellets'  or  'sarsaparilla.' 
Our  people  are  ready  to  agree  with 
Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  whose  articles  in 
the  Southern  States  have  made  it 
plain  that  impure  water  instead  of 
impure  air  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
diseases,  and  especially  of  so-called 
malaria,  the  disease  that  has  been  such 
a  bugaboo  in  preventing  people  from 
coming  to  this  section.  I  could  cite 
several  instances  where  visitors  from  the 
upper  section  of  the  State  have  come 
here  in  wretched  health  and  gone  away 
feeling  like  new  creatures." 

Farming  in   Georgia. 

Mr.  Henry  Knauff,  who  lives  at 
Apison,  Tenn.,  near  the  Georgia  line, 
and  has  a  farm  in  Georgia,  wrote 
recently  to  ex-Governor  Northen  for  a 
general  statement  of  Georgia's  agricul- 
tural advantages  and  capabilities,  such 
as  he  could  send  to  his  countrymen  in 
the  North  who  sent  him  letters  of 
inquiry.  In  his  letter  to  the  governor 
he  wrote  of  himself  as  follows  : 

"I  have  been  engaged  in  farming  in 
Catoosa  county,  Ga.,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  I  am  a  German  by  birth, 
came  to  this  country  before  the  war  and 
was  of  age  when  I  reached  it.  I  was 
an  educated  farmer  when  I  came  here. 
I  have  remained  where  I  am  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  soil,  the  best 
climate,  the  best  water,  the  best  air  with 
the  best  health  in  a  country  with  one  of 
the  freest  governments,  with  ample 
protection  to  life,  liberty  and  property  ; 
with   absolute    religious   freedom,    sur- 
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rounded  by  neighbors  who  are  the 
easiest  to  get  acquainted  with,  the  most 
neighborly  and  sociable ;  with  good 
schools,  good  church  facilities,  with  a 
ready  demand  for  all  kinds  of  good 
farm  labor,  and  all  in  all,  in  a  country 
and  among  a  people  where  a  man  who 
is  a  'Dutchman  and  a  Yankee  soldier' 
believes  it  to  be  the  best  place  where 
he  and  his  family  can  find  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness." 

Governor  Northen  thought  this  would 
itself  be  a  pretty  effective  and  convincing 
sort  of  testimony  to  send  to  Northern 
farmers,  but  he  nevertheless  complied 
with  Mr.  Knauff  's  request  and  sent  him 
an  elaborate  letter  on  farming  in  Georgia, 
in  which  the  following  interesting  facts 
are  related : 

Up  in  your  section  of  the  State,  near 
Trenton,  in  Dade  county,  a  Mr.  Powell 
made  $13,000  clear  this  year  on  sixty 
acres  of  strawberries.  Major  G.  M. 
Ryals,  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  raises  $540 
worth  of  cabbages  from  a  single  acre, 
besides  growing  the  same  year  two 
other  crops,  tomatoes  and  radishes,  or 
potatoes  and  radishes,  which  increases 
the  returns  from  the  one  acre  about 
$600  for  a  single  year. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Georgia  in  fruit  culture  : 

Hon.  J.  B.  James,  of  Fort  Valley, 
Ga.,  some  years  ago  set  out  20,000 
peach  trees.  His  neighbors,  who  had 
planted  cotton  all  their  lives  and  were 
getting  nothing  but  a  living  out  of  their 
lands,  laughed  at  him  and  said  he  was 
a  fool  for  doing  anything  so  extravagant 
and  visionary. 

He  bought  land  at  $12.00  an  acre. 

The  trees  cost  him  $10.00  an  acre. 

Preparation  and  planting  cost  him 
$2.00  an  acre. 

Cultivation  for  four  years  cost  $10.00 
an  acre. 

Fertilization  cost  $2.00  an  acre. 

Total  cost  for  four  years  $36.00  an 
acre,  including  the  original  cost  of  the 
land. 

He  sold  the  first  peach  crop  for  $191 
an  acre. 

He  sold  the  land  for  $70.00  an  acre. 

He  realized  a  profit  of  $225  an  acre. 

The  orchard  was  not  quite  in  its  prime 


and  was  good   for  seven  more   years. 

Mr.  John  L.  Dickey,  of  Atlanta,  who 
owns  a  stock  farm  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ga.,  raises  mules  for  two  years  at  a  cost 
of  $15.00  apiece,  and  sells  them  at  $125 
apiece.  He  raises  horses  at  an  expense 
of  $25.00  apiece  for  two  years  and  sells 
them  for  $150  apiece. 

Major  W.  H.  Warren,  Augusta,  Ga., 
has  ninety-two  acres  in  grass.  He 
makes  a  clear  profit  of  $60.00  an  acre 
upon  the  entire  body  of  land.  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  Major  Warren  made  such  a 
heavy  profit  off  his  ninety-two  acres, 
awarded  the  first  premium  to  a  man 
who  made  a  profit  off  his  grass  of 
$11.00  an  acre. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Copeland,  of  Greensboro, 
Ga.,  made  a  clear  profit  of  $153  from  a 
single  acre  of  Bermuda  grass.  This 
Bermuda  grass,  by  the  way,  is  what 
enables  Mr.  Dickey  in  Jefferson  county 
to  raise  mules  so  cheaply.  He  does 
not  feed  his  cattle  or  stock  at  all,  the  Ber- 
muda supporting  them  finely  through- 
out the  spring,  summer  and  fall,  and 
his  cane  along  the  river  and  creeks 
keeping  them  through  the  winter. 

We  have  as  a  further  inducement 
cheap  lands  to  offer  your  countrymen. 
They  can  buy  lands  from  owners  in 
this  State  on  easy  terms  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $1.50  up  to  $15.00,  good 
farming  land  being  readily  purchasable 
at  from  $3.00  to  $6.00.  A  good,  com- 
fortable home  can  be  secured  in  Georgia 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  including  a 
comfortable  house  and  thirty  to  fifty 
acres  of  good  farming  land. 

Mississippi  Farmers. 

A  correspondent  at  Coffeeville,  Miss., 
writes  as  follows  :  The  farmers  of  this  and 
surrounding  counties  are  in  a  better 
financial  condition  than  they  have  been 
for  fifteen  years.  There  is  more  corn 
and  meat  in  the  county  than  is  needed 
for  home  consumption.  A  fine  drove  of 
hogs  was  shipped  today  from  this  place 
to  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
first  shipment  of  hogs  made  in  this  sec- 
tion for  twenty-five  years.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  cotton  crop  made  in  this 
county   has    been   marketed   at   prices 
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varying  from  4^  to  5^2  cents  per  pound. 
The  farmers  are  paying  their  debts  bet- 
ter this  year  with  5 -cent  cotton  than 
they  did  when  the  staple  was  bringing 
7^/3  cents.  Farmers  in  this  section  will 
diversify  their  farming  operations  for  the 
coming  year.  They  will  grow  more 
hogs,  corn,  peas,  potatoes  and  hay  and 
less  cotton.  Farmers  realize  that  they 
cannot  pay  credit  prices  for  supplies 
with  5-cent  cotton.  The  great  body  of 
farmers  will  run  their  business  on  a  small 
cash  basis,  and  make  their  crops  on  the 
cheapest  possible  plan  during  the  next 
planting  business. 

A  Thrifty  Farmer's  Wife. 

A  fair  illustration  of  the  result  of  the 
all  cotton  method  of  farming  is  given 
by  the  Little  Rock  Gazette,  which  tells 
of  an  intelligent  planter  who  bought  a 
piece  of  land  ten  years  ago,  for  which 
he  agreed  to  pay  $4000.  He  raised 
nothing  but  cotton,  but  succeeded  in 
paying,  in  the  course  of  time,  every 
dollar  he  owed  on  the  farm.  But  how 
did  he  do  it?  He  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  wife  who  understood  how  to 
raise  chickens  and  hogs  and  cows,  and 
living  near  a  flourishing  town  she  always 
had  something  to  sell  to  the  city  folks. 
In  balancing  their  accounts,  after  ten 
years'  hard  work,  the  husband  dis- 
covered that  the  wife  had  made  more 
money  than  he  had,  that  her  income 
was  nearly  all  profit  and  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her  excellent  judgment  the 
farm  could  never  have  been  paid  for. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  kind 
in  not  only  Arkansas,  but  in  other 
States  as  well,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  Southern  farmers  can  make 
cotton  raising  profitable  by  making 
cotton  a  surplus  crop.  The  farm  should 
sustain  itself  The  farmer  should  raise 
everything  in  the  way  of  provisions  and 
breadstuff's  that  he  can,  and  his  cotton, 
although  it  may  not  bring  more  than 
five  cents,  will  be  a  profit. 

Cheese=Making  in  the  South. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Goddard  says  in  the 
Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  : 

"Last  spring,  having  more  milk  than 
I  could  sell  to  my  customers  here,  I 
thought  I  would  try  cheese-making.     I 


procured  one  of  Armstrong's  family 
cheese-making  apparatuses  at  a  cost  of 
$12.50,  including  freight.  This  is  a 
very  simple  apparatus,  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  farmers  who  keep  from  two  to 
ten  cows.  It  will  make  from  two  to  ten 
pounds  of  cheese  at  each  operation. 
The  milk  is  heated  by  a  coal  oil  lamp 
which  is  easily  kept  under  control.  The 
management  of  the  heat  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  making  good  cheese. 
The  weight  of  the  apparatus  is  so  light 
that  a  lady  can  easily  move  it.  It  can 
be  set  in  the  kitchen  or  pantry  and  can 
be  attended  to  while  attending  to  her 
household  duties.  It  is  much  easier 
than  making  butter.  I  used  the  milk 
from  Holstein  cows,  and  it  took  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  milk  to  make 
one  of  cheese.  It  took  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  pounds  of  the  same  milk  to 
make  one  pound  of  butter.  From  eight 
to  nine  pounds  of  Jersey  milk  will  make 
one  of  cheese,  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  pounds  to  make  one  of  butter. 

"Now,  as  I  had  a  ready  sale  for  all 
the  cheese  I  could  make  at  twenty 
cents  per  pound  you  will  see  that  the 
milk  that  will  make  one  pound  of  butter,, 
which  I  sold  at  thirty  cents,  brought 
me  about  fifty  cents  in  cheese.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  small  farmers  who  live  in 
the  country  and  make  'country  butter,' 
for  which  they  receive  from  twelve  and 
one-half  to  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
procure  a  cheese-making  apparatus. 
There  is  always  a  good  demand  for  cheese 
at  not  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  pound 
wholesale.  Grow  less  cotton,  more  corn, 
sorghum,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  Plant 
Bermuda  grass  for  pasture ;  get  good 
cows  and  hogs,  feed  and  care  for  them 
well ;  make  first-class  butter  and  cheese, 
and  you  will  soon  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  hard  times. 

"I  should  have  stated  that  no  one 
should  make  cheese  in  the  South  in 
in  warm  weather  without  using  a  fly- 
proof  dressing  to  protect  from  the 
skippers. 

Hard  Times   Largely  Imaginary. 

There  is  not  half  the  terror  in  five 
cent  cotton  that  most  persons  imagine. 
South  Carolina  is  today  better  off  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,   even  if 
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our  staple  crop  is  selling  at  half  price. 
We  are  freer  from  debt,  we  have  more 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  home  and 
we  know  nothing  of  the  thousand  and 
one  vicissitudes  which  beset  our  neigh- 
bors. 

For  $3.50  a  man  in  Spartanburg  can 
buy  a  barrel  of  flour,  which  is  a  soldier's 
rations  for  six  months  and  six  days. 
It  takes  less  cotton  to  buy  it  than  it  did 
in  the  good  old  times  you  talk  about  so 
much. 

Go  to  any  town  in  South  Carolina 
and  talk  with  the  money  lenders  ;  they 
will  tell  you  there  is  no  demand  for 
money.  Look  for  the  men  who  have 
made  colossal  fortunes  in  the  past  by 
the  lien  business  and  you  will  find  them 
seeking  other  avenues.  Go  to  the  home 
of  the  farmer  and  you  will  find  a  larger 
proportion  than  ever  before  can  produce 
the  ready  cash  to  pay  for  what  they 
buy.  All  this  means  that  the  hard 
times  we  hear  so  much  discussed  exist 
chiefly  in  our  minds. — The  Herald, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

General    Improvement    in    the    Georgia 
Wiregrass  Region. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Macon  Tele- 
graph, writing  from  McRae,  Ga.,  says: 
Money  is  scarce  in  the  wiregrass  region 
and  business  slow,  but  comparatively 
speaking  the  people  are  in  good  shape 
financially,  as  few  of  them  are  burdened 
with  debts  and  the  foreclosure  of  a 
mortgage  is  seldem  heard  of.  In  fact, 
this  part  of  the  country  has  never  felt 
the  necessity  of  going  into  debt  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  plaster  the  farms  over 
with  mortgages,  and  the  main  reason 
of  this  is  that  farmers  have  never  adopted 
the  unwise  policy  of  planting  all  cotton. 
No  Western  corn  and  but  little  meat  was 
shipped  to  this  section  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  Many  farmers  raised  bacon  to 
sell,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous 
saw  mills  and  turpentine  distilleries 
which  require  large  quantities  of  grain 
and  meat  to  supply  their  stock  and 
employes,  there  would  be  no  shipments 
of  these  commodities  to  this  section. 
There  has  been  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  farming  in  the  wire- 
grass  country  in  recent  years,  and  it  has 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the 


pine  lands  of  South  Georgia  can  be 
brought  up  to  a  high  state  of  produc- 
tiveness by  fertilization.  A  remarkable 
fact  about  these  lands  is  that  when  they 
have  been  well  fertilized  broadcast  the 
crops  will  stand  almost  any  drouth. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
farmers  of  Telfair  county  clearly  demon- 
strated this  fact  this  year.  He  planted 
twenty  acres  in  corn  on  land  that  had 
been  cultivated  for  over  fifty  years, 
broadcasting  a  liberal  quantity  of  cotton- 
seed, stable  manure  and  guano.  He 
gathered  from  his  twenty  acre  field  800 
bushels  of  corn,  and  during  the  pro- 
tracted dry  weather  of  May  and  June, 
while  his  neighbors'  crops,  which  had 
been  fertilized  in  the  old  way,  were 
burning  up  from  the  effects  of  the  drouth, 
his  corn  was  green  and  growing  nicely. 
The  farmers  have  made  marked  pro- 
gress, too,  in  other  ways,  notably  the 
the  class  of  dwelling  houses  and  barns, 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  agricul- 
tural section.  The  log  houses  and  corn 
cribs  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  have 
given  way  to  handsome,  substantial 
frame  dwellings  and  commodious  barns. 
In  recent  years  the  farmers  have  been 
raising  large  quantities  of  crowfoot  hay, 
which  is  preferable  to  the  Western  hay, 
and  stock  thrive  on  it.  This  hay  is 
raised  as  a  second  crop  after  oats  are 
cut,  and  it  does  not  require  the  most 
fertile  lands  to  produce  it  in  great  abun- 
dance. Cattle  will  keep  fat  on  it  all 
winter,  and  the  seed  from  it  is  a  splendid 
food  for  poultry. 

The  wiregrass  country  is  settling  up 
probably  faster  than  any  other  section  of 
the  State.  Lands  are  cheap  and  can  be 
bought  on  very  liberal  terms. 

Sweet   Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  the  very  finest 
quality  and  largest  size  are  successfully 
grown  on  land  just  outside  the  city 
limits.  Mr.  B.  C.  Moffatt  yesterday 
presented  the  Post  with  a  lot  of  choice 
yams.  Mr.  Moffat  raises  400  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  the  forked  leaf  golden  yam 
and  finds  ready  sale  for  them  at  $1  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  S.  Stiers  is  also  something  of  a 
sweet  potato  raiser.  Yesterday  he 
brought  to  the  office  of  the  Post  a  sweet 
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potato  weighing  9^4  pounds.  He  also 
had  a  cluster  of  sweet  potatoes  weighing 
about  twenty  pounds.  These  potatoes 
grew  in  the  form  of  a  huge  cluster  of 
grapes  and  are  quite  a  freak.  Mr. 
Stiers  says  he  can  grow  two  crops  of 
sweet  potatoes  from  the  same  vines  in  a 
year  and  that  they  grow  in  enormous 
quantities. — The  Post,  Houston,  Texas. 

Farmers   Living  at  Home. 

A  correspondent  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
writes  :  The  farmers  of  South  Carolina 
have  grown  tired  of  having  their  corn 
cribs  and  smoke-houses  in  the  West, 
and  will  be  able  to  live  largely  at  home 
next  year.  The  present  corn  crop  is 
the  biggest  grown  in  the  State  since  the 
war,  and  it  is  all  paid  for.  The  hog  and 
hominy  policy  will  control  on  the  farms 
in  1895,  as  it  has  largely  controlled  in 
the  present  year. 

The  News  and  Courier  has  received 
from  its  Williamson  correspondent  a 
statement  that  in  this  little  town  of  prob- 
ably 2000  inhabitants  30,000  pounds 
of  pork  has  been  slaughtered  this  year, 
and  that  in  Aiken  county  the  country 
people  are  better  supplied  with  hog  and 
hominy  than  ever  before. 

R.  W.  Wilbanks,  of  Marshal  county, 
Ala.,  made  this  year  with  two  horses 
nine  and  one-half  bales  of  cotton,  400 
bushels  of  corn,  100  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes,  and  will  have  200  bushels  of 
turnips,  besides  having  five  fine  hogs. 

The  farmers  of  Upson  county, 
Georgia,  are  said  to  be  in  good 
shape.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
worked  their  land  on  the  diversified 
crop  system,  and  as  a  result  they 
are  out  of  debt,  have  plenty  to  eat  and, 
with  cotton  at  five  cents,  have  made 
money.  Cotton  was  a  surplus  crop  and 
not  their  sole  dependence,  which  ex- 
plains their  success. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
in  this  section,  we  publish  the  following : 
Mr.  Daniel  Whitehead,  who  lives  seven 
miles  southeast  of  Brundidge,  runs  a 
two-horse  farm  on  ordinary  piney  woods 
land.  This  year  he  gathered  twenty- 
one  bales  of  cotton  and  300  bushels  of 


corn,  while  his  cane  crop  produced  472 
gallons  of  syrup.  He  has  been  selling 
meat  all  the  year,  and  has  now  sixteen 
fattening  hogs,  with  ground  peas  enough 
to  fatten  them,  which  he  expects  to  net 
him  upwards  of  3000  pounds  of  pork. 
He  has  eight  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  is  seven  years  old,  and  the  father, 
mother  and  children  have  done  all  the 
work  of  cultivating  and  gathering  the 
crop.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  on  hand  four 
bales  of  cotton,  and  says  that  he  don't 
intend  to  sell  for  4^2  cents.  He  has  a 
good  wagon  and  a  splendid  pair  ot 
mules.  The  dwelling  and  improvements 
on  the  farm  are  better  than  the  average, 
and  he  will  not  have  to  buy  anything 
he  may  need  next  year.  He  says  he 
intends  to  raise  just  as  much  cotton,  or 
any  other  crop,  as  he  wants  to. — The 
News,  Brundidge,  Ala. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Tomlin,  of  Taylor  county, 
Ga.,  is  a  farmer  whose  system  of  farm- 
ing and  the  results  obtained  are  worth 
noting.  He  owns  300  acres  of  land. 
When  he  first  bought  it  people  said  he 
would  starve  if  he  depended  on  it  for  a 
living.  Well,  he  did  not  starve,  and 
where  his  neighbors  have  been  growing 
poorer  he  has  been  growing  richer. 
He  found  his  land  covered  with  stumps  ; 
he  pulled  them  out  and  had  clean  fields. 
He  bought  big  two- horse  chilled  steel 
plows  and  ploughed  his  land  deep. 
He  cuts  his  small  grain  with  a  self- 
binding  reaper,  which  can  be  operated 
by  a  man  and  team,  and  two  hands 
follow  it  and  shock  the  grain.  Thi 
one  machine  does  the  work  of  a  half 
dozen  hands  at  least.  He  spreads  his 
manure  and  fertilizer  with  a  patent 
manure  spreader,  and  in  fact  every 
labor-saving  farm  utensil  can  be  found 
on  his  place.  He  farms  his  land  on 
the  alternate  and  diversified-crop  system; 
in  other  words,  he  had  this  year  seventy- 
five  acres  in  oats,  100  in  corn  and  eighty 
in  cotton ;  the  balance  of  his  land  he 
gave  a  chance  to  rest.  Next  year  the 
land  that  rested  this  year  will  be  cropped 
on  the  diversified  plan  and  the  land  in 
use  this  year  will  rest.  Cotton  with 
him  is  a  surplus  crop,  and  at  five  cents 
has  been  profitable. 
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A  National  Opportunity. 

The  sending  of  food  supplies  from  the 
South  to  the  impoverished  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  is  a  proper  and  commendable 
act,  but  it  should  be  supplemented  by 
measures  more  lasting  in  effect.  In  dis- 
pensing charity  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  needy  be  supplied. 
Some  means  of  self-help  should  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  present  object  of  charity 
might  be  enabled  to  lift  himself  above 
the  need  of  charity.  In  the  case  of 
the  Nebraska  and  Dakota  sufferers  the 
pressing  and  predominant  need  is  for  food 
and  fuel,  but  something  beyond  this  tem- 
porary relief  is  imperative.  Here  are 
thousands  of  unfortunate  people  shut  up 
within  the  limits  of  a  region  wholly  inca- 


pable of  supporting  them.  More  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  than  their  fellows, 
they  have  gone  out  to  these  desolate  plains 
in  search  of  ampler  opportunities  and 
greater  prosperity  than  seemed  open  to 
them  in  their  former  homes.  In  the  contest 
with  the  hard  conditions  of  life  found  there 
they  have  exhausted  what  means  any  of 
them  may  have  carried  with  them,  and  are 
unable  to  escape  from  the  country,  though 
if  they  stay  they  must  perish  from  hunger 
or  cold,  or  drag  out  a  miserable  and  des- 
pairing life  of  incessant  toil  and  harshest 
privation  and  want.  The  short  summers 
in  that  region  are  fiercely  hot.  The  win- 
ters are  long  and  intensely  cold.  No 
great  diversity  of  crops  is  possible ;  a  few 
staples  alone  can  be  produced ;  and  all 
farming  operations  must  be  conducted 
during  a  brief  and  burning  summer. 
During  the  comparatively  short  time  that 
that  region  has  been  populated  its  inhabi- 
tants have  waged  a  brave  but  ineffectual 
warfare  against  blizzards,  drouths,  low 
prices  of  staples  and  constantly  recurring 
crop  failures.  To  remain  there  means  a 
perpetuation  of  their  sufferings  ;  there  can 
be  no  possible  hope  of  any  great  or 
permanent  improvement. 

The  situation  offers  an  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  a  work  that  shall  combine 
philanthropy  and  business.  It  is  not 
through  any  fault  of  their  own  that  these 
people  are  dependent  upon  charity.  They 
are  industrious,  energetic  and  thrifty,  but 
the  elements  are  against  them.  In  any 
region  where  they  might  have  half  a 
chance  they  would  be  successful  and  pros- 
perous. In  the  South,  with  its  mild  and 
equable  climate,  rendering  work  possible 
every   week    in  the  year;    with  its  wide 
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diversity  of  crops,  relieving  the  farmer  of      to  these  colonists,  and  of  the  future  greater 


dependence  upon  any  single  product,  and 
enabling  him  moreover  to  have  something 
to  sell  almost  every  month  in  the  year; 
with  its  lower  cost  of  living,  and  with  its 
wide  range  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  its 
abundant  supplies  of  game  and  fish  that 
would  enable  the  farmer  to  live  almost 
within  himself,  these  people  of  the  North- 
west would  rapidly  build  up  comfortable 
and  prosperous  homes.  To  transport  them 
from  their  present  environment  to  some 
part  of  the  South  would  not  only  be  an  act 
of  permanent  charity  but  could  at  the 
same  time  be  made  a  profitable  business. 

Let  a  company  be  organized  with  ade- 
quate capital  to  buy  land  in  large  areas  in 
different  parts  of  the  South,  divide  it  up 
into  small  farms,  build  on  them  cheap  but 
comfortable  homes,  and  colonize  on  them 
in  large  numbers  these  Dakota  and 
Nebraska  farmers. 

It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  their  transportation,  to  supply 
them  with  farming  implements,  seed  and 
stock,  and  to  furnish  them  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  such  time  as  would  elapse 
before  they  could  have  matured  crops  to 
furnish  them  food  and  to  be  sold. 

Lands  should  be  acquired  in  different 
parts  of  the  South  and  adapted  to  all 
agricultural  pursuits,  so  that  the  tastes 
and  propensities  of  all  might  be  accommo- 
dated. A  fair  profit  should  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  land  and  improvements, 
and  to  that  also  of  the  farm  machinery 
and  general  supplies  (bought  at  wholesale) 
and  the  whole,  together  with  the  outlay 
for  transportation  and  oilier  advances, 
should  be  made  payable  in  instalments 
through  a  period  of  years,  the  debt  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Of  any 
single  body  of  land  acquired  only  a  part, 
say  not  more  than  half,  should  be  settled 
in  this  way,  the  remainder  being  left  to 
get  the  benefit  of  increased  values. 
Besides  the  source  of  profit  in  farms  sold 


profit  in  the  remaining  tracts  to  be 
sold  at  higher  prices  to  later  volun- 
tary settlers,  there  would  necessarily 
grow  up  gradually  wherever  a  colony 
should  be  settled,  a  centre  of  stores  and 
shops  and  small  factories,  and  in  such  cen- 
tres land  would  have  town-lot  values 
enormously  out  of  proportion  to  the  acre 
prices  originally  paid  for  it.  Every  colony 
would  become  a  nucleus  of  development 
and  progress. 

Of  course  an  operation  of  this  sort 
would  require  large  capital, — not  less  than 
half  a  million  to  a  million  dollars.  The 
extent  to  which  the  work  might  be  carried 
on,  however,  would  not  need  possibly  to  be 
limited  to  what  would  be  possible  with  only 
the  actual  capital  employed.  It  is  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  when  any  locality 
had  been  thus  populated,  and  a  settled  and 
prosperous  and  growing  community  estab- 
lished, all  property  would  have  an  in- 
creased and  a  stable  and  permanent  value, 
and  that  the  mortgages  on  these  farms 
could  be  sold,  or  could  be  combined  as 
security  for  long  time  loans  something  less 
in  amount  than  the  aggregate  of  the  mort- 
gages, and  thus  additional  money  be 
secured  for  continuing  the  work. 

Properly  conducted,  an  enterprise  of 
this  sort  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude 
would  be  the  noblest  benefaction  of  the 
age,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  and  profitable  channels  for 
the  employment  of  capital.  The  philan- 
thropist and  the  charitably  disposed  could 
find  no  object  more  worthy  of  their  benev- 
olence; persons  with  money  to  invest 
could  find  no  better  or  more  promising 
avenue  for  its  use,  and  all  who  have  South- 
ern interests  could  enter  into  it  with  not 
only  a  reasonable  ass  i ranee  of  large  pro- 
fits, but  with  the  certainty  that  they  would 
receive  large  indirect  benefits  through  the 
general  enhancement  of  values  and  expan- 
sion of  business  consequent  upon  increased 
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population.  For  a  movement  of  this  kind, 
aside  from  those  who  might  be  directly 
brought  to  the  South  under  its  auspices, 
would  give  a  new  impetus  to  and  enor- 
mously accelerate  the  present  flow  of 
immigration  to  the  South. 

Besides  subscriptions  of  money  from 
capitalists  and  investors,  from  humanitar- 
ians, from  the  charitably  inclined  and 
others,  owners  of  large  areas  of  land  in 
the  South  might  subscribe  lands  to  the 
stock  of  such  a  company,  manufac- 
turers of  lumber  and  building  materials 
might  make  subscriptions  to  the  stock 
payable  in  their  wares,  makers  of  agricul- 
tural implements  might  pay  for  stock  in 
farm  machinery,  nurserymen  and  seeds- 
men in  such  supplies  as  they  could  fur- 
nish, and  dealers  generally  in  the  goods 
they  sell.  Railroads  in  the  South  pre- 
sumably would  accept  stock  in  such  a 
company  in  payment  for  hauling  these 
supplies,  and  for  carrying  not  only  the 
immigrants,  but  such  "movables"  as  might 
might  be  brought  from  their  homes. 

We  believe  the  plan  is  a  feasible  one, 
and  believe  that  it  could  be  made  the  most 
important,  far-reaching,  beneficent  and 
money-making  movement  of  recent  times. 

Help  for  Farmers  in  the  Northwest. 

For  several  months  reports  coming  from 
parts  of  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and  other 
Northwestern  States  have  indicated  that 
the  farmers  of  those  sections,  by  reason 
of  successive  crop  failures,  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  In  the  November 
number  of  The  Southern  States  was 
published  a  letter  from  Col.  J.  Killebrew, 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  had  spent 
some  months  during  the  summer  and  fall 
traveling  over  the  Northwestern  States  in 
the  interest  of  immigration  to  the  South. 
In  this  letter  it  was  said  : 

"Utter  destitution  stares  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  in   central   South  Dakota  in  the 


face.  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to  go 
through  the  winter  without  corn  and  with- 
out money  to  buy  fuel.  Heretofore  they 
have  eked  out  their  scanty  supplies  of  fuel 
with  wheat-straw  and  'cow-chips.'  This 
year,  however,  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
wheat-straw,  and  to  keep  warm  by  burning 
'cow-chips' alone  is  an  impossible  task.  *  * 
The  people  are  leaving  here  as  fast  as 
they  can  sell  enough  to  get  away.  It  is 
truly  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  see  a  farmer 
who  has  struggled  for  eight  or  ten  years 
to  build  himself  a  house  compelled  to  take 
his  wife  and  children  and  abandon  house 
and  farm  because  his  necessities  will  not 
permit  him  to  remain  longer." 

The  daily  papers  of  December  24th  con- 
tained dispatches  from  various  parts  of 
the  Northwest  describing  the  condition 
of  want  and  destitution  existing  in  those 
sections.  It  was  stated  that  relief  societies 
had  been  organized,  but  that  these  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  thousands  of  starving  and  freezing 
farmers  in  the  frontier  counties.  On  read- 
ing these  dispatches,  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Edmonds,  editor  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Record,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending 
from  the  South  a  carload  or  more  of  corn 
and  meat  to  these  unfortunate  people. 

The  suggestion  was  telegraphed  over  the 
country  by  the  Associated  and  United 
Press  Associations,  and  the  daily  papers  of 
December  25  contained  the  following 
dispatch : 

"Baltimore,  December  24th. — In  view 
of  the  great  destitution  reported  from 
Nebraska,  because  of  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  corn  crop,  the  main  crop  of  the 
State,  which,  according  to  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department,  averaged 
this  year  only  six  bushels  an  acre  for  the 
entire  State,  the  Manufacturers'  Record 
suggests  that  a  solid  train  of  corn  and 
meat  be  contributed  by  the  South  and 
shipped  to  Nebraska. 

"Mr.  R.  H.  Edmonds,  the  editor  of  the 
Manufacturers' Record,  says  the  South  has 
been  blessed  with  an  enormous  corn  crop 
this  year,  and  that  its  meathouses  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  Out  of  its  abund- 
ance the  South  should  gladly  avail  itself  of 
the  opportunity  of  sending  a  Christmas 
greeting  to  those  who  are  in  dire  distress  in 
the  Northwest. 

"Nothing  that  the  South  could  do, 
says  the  Manufacturers'  Record,  would 
do  more  to  cement  the  feeling  of  friendship 
between  that  section  and  the  West,  and 
nothing  else  would  so  impress  the  country 
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with  the  blessings  that  the  South  this  year 
enjoys  in  the  abundance  of  its  supply  of 
grain  and  provisions. 

"The  Manufacturers'  Record  suggests 
that  the  trade  organizations  of  all  Southern 
towns  and  cities  take  up  this  matter  and 
secure  contributions,  in  order  that  enough 
may  be  gathered  to  send  a  solid  trainload. 

"While  the  average  yield  of  corn  in 
Nebraska  for  the  year  was  only  six  bushels 
an  acre,  the  yield  in  the  South  was  over 
sixteen  bushels,  the  total  crop  in  this 
section  having  been  over  500,000,000  bush- 
els, or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  corn 
crop  of  the  entire  country." 

The  suggestion  was  enthusiastically 
received  all  over  the  South,  and  was 
warmly  commended  by  the  press  of  the 
North.  Telegrams  of  commendation'and 
proffered  co-operation  poured  into  the 
office  of  the  Manufacturers'  Record.  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.W.  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  and  others,  wired 
their  sympathy  with  and  interest  in  the 
movement.  The  presidents  of  the  South- 
ern railroads,  in  answer  to  telegraphed 
inquiry  from  Mr.  Edmonds,  wired  that  they 
would  transport  free  any  supplies  that 
might  be  furnished  along  their  lines.  The 
daily  payers  throughout  the  North  pub- 
lished editorials  warmly  commending  the 
idea.  The  governor  of  Nebraska  tele- 
graphed that  this  contribution  from  the 
South  would  be  heartily  appreciated  and 
thankfully  received.  Missionary  and  char- 
itable societies  throughout  the  country 
telegraped  and  wrote  that  the  aid  suggested 
would  be  a  godsend  to  starving  thousands. 
The  officers  of  relief  associations  in  the 
suffering  districts  wrote  letters  of  grateful 
acknowledgement.  The  papers  of  the 
South  urged  that  the  idea  be  put  into 
immediate  effect  and  that  liberal  contribu- 
tions be  made. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  matter  should 
be  taken  practically  in  hand  by  someone 
of  influence  and  executive  ability.  To 
meet  this  need,  Mr.  Edmonds  requested 
ex-Governor  Northen,  of  Georgia,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  collecting  and  for-      of  eighteen  cars  (450  tons)  of  coal,  which 


warding  such  supplies  as  might  be  con- 
tributed. He  readily  consented  to  assume 
the  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  work, 
and  entered  upon  it  with  aggressive 
energy. 

Three  days  after  the  suggestion  was  tele- 
graphed throughout  the  country  by  the  As- 
sociated and  United  Press  associations,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Sparks,  of  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  Railroad  Co.,  telegraphed  that 
that  road  would  contribute  a  carload  of 
corn.  The  Seaboard  Air  Line  contributed 
a  carload,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  a  car- 
load, and  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  a  car- 
load, the  latter  company  also  giving  the 
use  of  a  warehouse  in  Atlanta  for  storing 
the  contributions  until  a  trainload  should  be 
secured.  Two  cars  of  rice  and  corn  were 
contributed  by  the  people  of  Washington 
county,  North  Carolina  ;  twenty  barrels  of 
flour  by  E.  T.  Noel,  of  the  Noel  Flour 
Mills,  Estill  Springs,  Tenn.,  and  a  carload 
of  corn  by  the  town  of  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Several  towns  in  Georgia  contributed  each 
a  carload.  Governor  Fishback,  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  Governor  Foster,  of  Louisiana, 
took  hold  of  the  movement  zealously,  and 
raised  contributions  in  their  respective 
States.  Three  carloads  were  furnished 
by  the  town  of  Helena,  Ark.  Governor 
Fishback  will  ask  the  legislature  as 
soon  as  it  meets  to  make  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  cause.  At  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  this  Louisiana 
has  made  up  eleven  cars,  and  this  will 
be  increased  to  fifteen,  filled  with  rice, 
sugar,  molasses  and  other  products  of  the 
State.  These  are  expensive  donations, 
each  carload  representing  a  value  of  $1000 
to  $1500.  On  the  day  the  request  for  con- 
tributions was  published  five  New  Orleans 
firms  offered  each  a  carload  of  these  costly 
supplies. 

Through  Hon.  A.  B.  Fleming,  ex- 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  a  number  of 
mine  owners  of  that  State  made  up  a  train 
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the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  hauled 
to  Chicago  free  of  charge.  Another  train 
is  being  made  up  by  mine  owners  in 
another  part  of  the  State.  Further  contri- 
butions of  food  supplies  are  being  every 
day  forwarded  from  different  parts  of  the 
South  to  Governor  Northen  at  Atlanta. 

This  is  a  timely  and  proper  and  praise- 
worthy act  on  the  part  of  the  South,  but  the 
help  should  not  by  any  means  be  allowed  to 
stop  with  what  has  been  done.  The  South, 
in  its  times  of  disaster  through  flood  or  fire 
or  earthquake,  has  never  called  in  vain 
upon  the  North  for  help,  and  this  piteous 
appeal  for  succor  from  thousands  in  the 
Northwest  should  call  forth  the  most  gen- 
erous outpouring  of  supplies  from  all  parts 
of  the  South.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Mr.  Bion  H.  Butler,  of  Bradford,  Pa., 
who,  in  conjunction  with  other  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  has  recently  bought  iooo  acres  of 
land  near  Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  on  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  to  be  planted  in 
orchards  and  vineyards,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Manufacturers'  Record  about  this  enter- 
prise, says  : 

"The  story  of  Southern  Pines  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  published  in  the 
Southern  States  a  couple  of  months 
ago  is  making  an  influence  felt." 

Thus  effectively  the  Southern  States 

is  doing  its  appointed  work  of  "directing 

immigration  and  investment  to  the  South. ' ' 

The  Water  Question. 

The  water  problem,  as  discussed  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  attracted  wide  and  profound  attention, 
not  only  in  the  public  press,  but  in  medi- 
cal lectures.  Nothing  of  a  material  char- 
acter has  been  agitated  of  late  years  which 
promises  more  benefit  to  the  South  and  to 
the  world.  Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  who 
some  years  ago  first  made  the  claim  that 
malaria  and  some  other  maladies  are 
caused  by  impure  drinking  water,  and 
who  has  provoked  the  present  agitation 
and  discussion  of  the  subject  by  his  arti- 


cles in  the  Southern  States,  sends  us 
the  following  letter  from  Major  Harry 
Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  a  scholar 
and  scientist : 

Hearne,  Texas,  Jan.  nth,  1895. 
My  Dear  Randall — I  was  sitting  yes- 
terday in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Texas  when  a  professor 
said  to  the  assistant  director  :  "What  shall 
I  say  to  this  man  who  writes  me  from 
Decatur  county,  Georgia,  asking  if  we 
have  artesian  wells,  and  if  so  whether 
they  have  made  the  country  healthier? 
He  refers  me  to  articles  by  Jas.  R.  Randall 
in  the  Southern  States  magazine."  The 
professor  was  a  Canadian,  but  the  di- 
rector was  to  the  manor  born  and  knew 
the  author  of  "My  Maryland."  I  wedged 
myself  into  the  conversation  and  told 
him  to  inform  his  Georgia  correspon- 
dent that  the  Brazos  bottom  was  formerly 
noted  for  fevers,  but  that  they  had  found 
artesian  water  at  some  300  feet,  and  now 
these  wells,  costing  about  $75,  had  made 
the  country  healthy.  Mr.  Jno.  Astin,  who 
planted  his  first  crop  in  these  bottoms  in 
1868,  capital  a  wife  and  a  child,  a  Texas 
pony  and  an  old  horse,  who  today  owes 
nothing,  owns  7000  acres  of  land  worth  $35 
an  acre,  and  sold  this  year  3300  bales  of 
cotton,  said  that  he  had  600  people  on  his 
places  in  the  bottom,  and  that  their  doc- 
tor's bill  this  year  was  only  $220,  mostly 
for  obstetrical  attendance.  Due  to  the 
aforesaid  artesian  wells.  *  *  * 
Very  truly, 

Harry  Hammond. 

The  "malaria  superstition,"  after  years 
of  evil  and  disastrous  vogue  even  among 
the  most  eminent  physicians,  is  gradually 
surrendering  to  the  invincible  cause  of 
fact. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  contained  a  letter  from  a 
Barnwell,  S.  C,  correspondent  endorsing 
the  great  truths  promulgated  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, and  incidentally  declaring  that  ma- 
laria, so-called,  with  all  of  its  attendant 
disorders  as  ascribed  by  the  old-fashioned 
doctors,  had  vanished  with  the  advent  of 
pure  artesian  water  in  that  locality.  The 
correspondent  says  : 

"Several  weeks  ago,  and  again  more 
recently,  articles  have  appeared  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Randall,  discussing  the  subject  of  pure 
water  in  connection  with  health.  In  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  his  theory,  that 
impure  drinking  water  and  not  impure  air 
causes  fever  and  some  other  diseases,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  no  one  living 
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in   Barnwell  need   have  fever  if  he  drink 
exclusively  of  artesian  water. 

"An  appeal  may  be  confidently  made  to 
anyone  in  testimony  of  that  fact  who  will 
say  that  he  drinks  artesian  water  exclu- 
sively. One  could  be  mentioned  who, 
ever  since  he  has  been  drinking-  artesian 
water  exclusively,  has  never  been  confined 
to  the  house  by  malarial  fever,  although 
his  constitution  previously  was  seriously 
impaired  by  periodical  attacks,  all  this 
apart  from  the  almost  complete  cure  it  has 
also  made  in  the  same  individual  of  gastric 
troubles." 

The  Washington  Post,  of  December  31, 
says  : 

"Some  months  ago  the  Post  called  at- 
tention to  a  good  work  that  was  being  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  by  Mr.  James  R.  Ran- 
dall, of  Baltimore,  author  of  "Maryland, 
My  Maryland."  Mr.  Randall  became  con- 
vinced that  the  prevalence  of  "malaria," 
which  was  doing  incalculable  injury  to 
various  sections  of  the  South,  was  due, 
not  to  bad  air,  but  to  bad  water.  In  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  Southern 
States,  a  Baltimore  magazine,  Mr. 
Randall  not  only  urged  his  theory,  but 
proved  it  by  citation  of  facts  He  reported 
numerous  instances  of  exposure  to  "nox- 
ious exhalations"  from  swamps,  bottom 
lands  and  newly-plowed  soil,  and  although 
all  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  "ma- 
laria," no  harm  came  to  those  who  drank 
only  rain  or  artesian  water,  but  to  those 
who,  under  like  conditions,  drank  ordinary 
well  water,  disease  and  death  were  fre- 
quent visitors. 

"Mr.  Randall  is  continuing  his  warfare 
on  surface  wells,  and  is,  thereby  adding 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the 
South.  Large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  that  were  shunned  as  "full  of  mal- 
aria," have  been  made  extremely  valuable 
by  doing  away  with  impure  and  providing 
pure  water. 

"Medical  authorities  are  convinced  that 
they  have  frequently  erred  in  charging  the 
effects  of  bad  water  to  bad  air.  Many 
cases  of  "malarial"  disease,  some  of  them 
fatal,  have  been  caused  by  using  water 
from  polluted  wells  in  this  city.  Some  of 
these  agencies  of  destruction  were  in 
operation  for  years  before  their  malign 
influence  was  suspected.  And  when  analy- 
sis proved  the  water  to  be  laden  with  the 
seeds  of  disease  and  the  pumps  were 
removed,  the  act  of  removal  was  de- 
nounced as  despotic.  When  no  impure 
water  is  used  in  this  city,  we  shall  confi- 
dently look  for  a  great  reduction,  if  not  a 
total  disappearance,  of  miasmatic  ail- 
ments." 

The  Ohio  Valley  Manufacturer,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  says  : 

"Mr.  James  R.  Randall,  the  Mary- 
land author,  has  given  much  time  of 
late    to  urging    the   theory   that    malaria 


is  conveyed  in  impure  drinking  water 
and  never  by  the  air.  He  is  especially 
distrustful  of  surface  wells,  and  holds  that 
they  are  at  fault  in  what  are  termed  mala- 
rious districts,  as  can  be  proved  when  they 
are  disused  and  drinking  water  obtained 
from  the  rainfall  or  from  an  artesian 
source.  If  the  whole  of  mankind  could  be 
supplied  with  pure  water  for  drinking  and 
cooking  the  rapid  disappearance  of  several 
diseases  would  probably  border  on  the 
marvelous." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  January 
5th  contains  a  lengthened  report  of  a  lec- 
ture delivered  by  Dr.  Sexton,  a  professor 
in  Tulane  University,  on  the  water  supply 
of  Ne-v  Orleans.  This  distinguished  ex- 
pert follows  in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Randall, 
and  demonstrates  that  neither  the  Missis- 
sippi river  (the  sewer  of  a  continent)  nor 
the  cistern  supply  of  water  is  fit  for 
human  consumption.  His  remarks  were 
so  coincidental  with  Mr.  Randall's  pub- 
lished dissertations  for  years  past  as  to 
suggest  either  profitable  reading  or  mental 
coincidence. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  this  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  scientists  as 
Mr.  Randall  advised,  and  that  they  are 
giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  their 
technical  instruction  and  the  endorsement 
of  their  professional  names  and  reputa- 
tion. This  is  a  tremendous  stride  forward, 
and  the  benefits  conferred  on  humanity  by 
such  disclosures  and  practical  application 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 
It  means  life,  health,  happiness,  growth, 
opulence  and  enlightment  of  stupendous 
expansion.  It  is  the  munificent  gift  of  God 
through  human  instrumentality,  and  it  will 
work  wonders  all  over  the  South,  which  is 
now  the  favored  land  of  the  universe,  soon 
to  be  the  richest,  as  well  as  the  healthiest, 
on  the  globe. 

In  connection  with  the  Tulane  Univer- 
sity lecturer's  discourse  on  water  on  the 
line  of  the  Southern  States'  articles,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  president  of 
that  institution,  Col.  William  Preston 
Johnston,  one  of  the   most  intrepid   and 
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accomplished  of  men,  as  becomes  the 
son  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, has,  in  the  biography  which  he 
wrote  of  his  glorious  father,  some  signifi- 
cant passages  on  this  very  theme.  It 
seems  that  General  Albert  Sydney  John- 
ston at  one  time  owned  a  plantation  in 
Texas.  He  was  burdened  with  debt  and 
could  have  worked  out  of  it  but  for  the 
"malaria,"  which  came  near  killing  him 
repeatedly.  He  and  his  son  lamented  that 
so  fertile  and  productive  a  region  should 
be  cursed  with  such  a  mephitic  and  death- 
dealing  atmosphere.  So  he  abandoned 
his  planting  interests.  Both  father  and 
son,  like  the  doctors,  were  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  disease  complained  of  was 
not  air-borne  but  water-borne,  as  Major 
Hammond's  letter  from  the  State  of  Texas 
conclusively  proves. 

Now  that  the  scientists  have  taken  up 
one  branch  of  Mr.  Randall's  subject,  let 
them  at  their  leisure  consider  other  very 
important  suggestions  in  his  articles.  Let 
them  investigate  his  proofs  as  to  the 
correspondence  between  the  causation  of 
disease  in  animals  with  human  maladies  ; 
the  origin  of  leprosy  and  the  genesis  of 
drunkenness.  Lectures  on  these  themes 
will  presently  be  in  order  from  university 
experts. 

The  Southern  States,  in  its  constant 
efforts  to  benefit  the  South,  feels  a  pardon- 
able satisfaction  in  seeing  these  subjects 
exploited,  and  welcomes  all  champions  of 
this  great  cause.  It  will  in  this  and  all 
other  ways  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 
fare endeavor  to  be  a  pioneer,  and  so 
deserve  at  least  the  approbation  and  sup- 
port of  the  public  it  is  anxious  to  serve  in 
all  wholesome  ways. 

"Invaluable  to  the  South." 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  Publishing 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  turns  out  two  publica- 
tions that  wield  a  mighty  influence  in 
advancing  Southern  interests.  One  is  the 
Manufacturers'  Record,  the  greatest  Amer- 
ican industrial  journal,  giving  each  week  a 


full  report  of  progress  in  all  Southern 
industries  and  presenting  information 
of  incalculable  value  regarding  industries 
that  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  or 
that  may  be  established  in  the  South  with 
profit.  The  Manufacturers'  Record  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  other  journal 
to  exploit  the  material  resources  of  Texas 
in  the  most  advantageous  quarters,  and 
has  exhibited  a  more  vivid  realization  of 
the  tremendous  changes  to  be  wrought  by 
the  establishment  of  a  seaport  at  Aransas 
Pass  than  any  Texan  journal. 

The  other  publication  of  the  above  com- 
pany is  the  Southern  States,  an  illus- 
trated monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the 
South.  This  handsome  magazine  is  a 
power  in  promoting  immigration  to,  and 
colonization  of  the  South,  presenting  its 
superlative  advantages  to  home-seekers 
in  the  most  attractive  and  yet  conservative 
manner.  Each  issue  contains  a  number  of 
letters  from  Northern  farmers  who  have 
settled  in  the  South,  setting  forth  the 
radical  improvement  in  their  condition 
accomplished  by  the  move  and  the  reasons 
why.  Many  of  these  farmers  live  in  Texas, 
and  each  of  them  has,  through  the 
Southern  States,  become  an  effective 
immigration  agent. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  remark- 
able progress  of  the  South  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  above  magazines. — 
The  Herald,  Aransas  Pass,  Texas. 


Cotton  Mills  Moving  South. 

The  gradual  transfer  to  the  South  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  of  the 
country  frequently  pointed  out  by  the 
Southern  States  is  conspicuously  em- 
phasized by  the  recent  action  of  several  of 
the  foremost  cotton  mill  companies  of  New 
England.  The  first  of  the  large  com- 
panies of  that  section  to  definitely  com- 
mence the  construction  of  a  Southern  mill 
is  the  Dwight  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  building  a  $500,- 
000  mill  in  Alabama.  Contracts  for  this 
have  been  let.  The  Massachusetts  Cotton 
Mill  Co.,  of  Lowell,  will  build  a  $600,000 
mill  in  Georgia.  The  Boott  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  Lowell,  has  asked  for  permission 
from  the  State  legislature  to  increase  its 
capital  stock  to  the  extent  of  $600,000  for 
the  building  of  a  Southern  mill.  The 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Co.  of  the  same 
place  has  asked  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  to  $1,000,000,    in   order  to    build    a 
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Southern  mill.  The  Whittier  Mill  Co.  of 
the  same  town  will  spend  about  #300,000 
in  a  Southern  mill,  and  two  New  Hamp- 
shire companies,  the  Nashua  and  the  Jack- 
son, of  Nashua,  have  applied  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State  for  permission  to 
increase  their  stock  $1, coo, 000  and  $700,000 
respectively,  with  a  view  to  building- 
Southern  mills. 

All  New  England  seems  to  be  aroused 
by  this  Southward  movement,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  that  at  last  the  people  of  that 
section  will  realize  that  the  South  must 
necessarily  become  the  leading  cotton 
manufacturing  region,  not  only  of  this 
country  but  of  the  world. 

We  wish  the  reading  circles  of  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin  would  add  to 
their  magazine  list  the  Southern  States, 
an  illustrated  magazine  devoted  to  the 
South.  It  is  full  to  the  brim  of  authentic 
letters  and  other  information  such  as  our 
farmers  and  mechanics  in  the  North  need. 
Life,  its  pleasures,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness would  be  greatly  enhanced  and 
prolonged  if  the  information  here  given 
should  be  utilized.  We  commend  the 
Southern  States  most  earnestly  and 
cordially  to  our  readers  all  over  the  North 
and  Northwest. — American  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

A  Texas  Mystery. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Disney,  at  Houston,  Texas,  is 
a  dealer  in  farm  and  fruit  lands  and  has 
an  office  in  the  Kiam  Building  in  that  city. 
Not  long  ago  he  noticed  that  letters  were 
coming  to  him  addressed  "Krain  Build- 
ing." He  couldn't  understand  it.  Day 
after  day  there  was  an  increasing  volume 
of  letters  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  bearing  the  address,  "L.  M.  Dis- 
ney, Krain  Building."  He  was  puzzled 
by  the  suddenness  and  wide  extent  of  this 
Krain  eruption.  There  was  a  strange 
mystery  about  it.  It  looked  as  if  the 
whole  country  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  bewilder  him.  He  feared  that 
he  might  be  the  victim  of  a  colossal  joke. 
He  observed  that  all  the  letters  thus 
addressed  were  of  the  same  general  tenor; 


the  writers  of  them  all  wanted  information 
about  Texas  and  about  the  lands  he  had 
for  sale.  Some  of  them  had  decided  to 
move  South  but  had  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  part  of  the  South 
they  would  settle  in ;  others  were  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  would  go  South 
or  not,  but  had  heard  and  read  so  much 
about  it  that  they  were  thinking  seriously 
of  moving  and  wanted  specific  information 
about  different  localities. 

This  sudden  and  wide-pervading  mani- 
festation of  a  knowledge  of  him  and  his 
business  and  the  unaccountable  springing 
up  of  possible  customers  added  to  his 
perplexity. 

Finally  one  of  his  clerks  one  day  came 
to  him  excited  and  elated  and  bearing  a 
copy  of  the  Southern  States.  Crying 
exultantly,  "Eureka,"  he  pointed  to  a 
small  four-line  advertisement  that  a  few 
weeks  before  had  been  sent  to  the 
Southern  States  and  afterwards  for- 
gotten. The  printer  in  setting  up  the 
advertisement  had  mistaken  Kiam  for 
Krain  ;  the  error  had  escaped  the  scrutiny 
of  the  proof-reader  and  it  had  gone 
through  the  edition  in  that  shape. 

The  mystery  was  solved,  and  Mr.  Disney 
felt  so  relieved  and  was  so  much  impressed 
by  the  amazing  results  of  the  little  four- 
line  notice  that  he  forthwith  sent  in  an 
advertisement  six  times  bigger  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed  for  a  year. 

The  Florida  Freeze. 

As  will  be  seen  from  reading  the  reports 
of  the  investigation  made  by  special  cor- 
respondents of  the  Southern  States, 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the 
immediate  losses  and  the  permanent 
damage  suffered  in  Florida  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  freeze  are  nothing  like  so  great 
as  they  were  at  first  thought  to  be. 

In  a  State  where  the  growing  season 
lasts  the  whole  year  through,  where  plant 
growth  is  so  rapid  and  where  the  profits 
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on  winter  fruits  and  vegetables  are  so 
enormous,  even  a  complete  destruction  of 
every  crop  in  the  State  would  not  be  such 
a  very  serious  thing.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  growing  vegetables  were  not  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  this  freeze,  the  worst 
ever  known,  and  even  the  partial  destruc- 
tion they  did  suffer  is  a  thing  that  at  the 
worst  need  not  be  looked  for  oftener  than 
once  in  a  great  many  years. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  this  disaster 
is  the  readiness  with  which  some  of  the 
railroads  have  generously  come  to  the  aid 
of  farmers  in  their  territory.  Immediately 
after  the  freeze,  the  Jacksonville,  St. 
'Augustine  &  Indian  River  and  the  Florida 
Central  &  Peninsular  railroads  both  sent 
out  agents  to  buy  plants  and  seeds  to  be 
given  free  to  such  farmers  along  their 
lines  as  had  not  seed  for  replanting  the 
destroyed  crops. 

With  its  wonderful  agricultural  capabili- 
ties Florida  is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  its 
development  from  this  freeze.  It  has 
advantages  and  attractions  so  great  and 
varied  that  this  disaster  will  seem  slight 
and  trifling  in  comparison. 

What  Labor's  Leader  Thinks  of  the 
South. 

The  South  is  making  valuable  friends 
and  allies  every  day.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  persons  who  go  to  the  South  for  the 
first  time  almost  unvaryingly  find  its 
attractions  and  resources  infinitely  beyond 
anything  they  had  expected,  and  continued 
investigation  confirms  and  deepens  their 
first  impressions.  The  latest  conspicuous 
demonstration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  to  the  Southern 
States  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Sovereign,  general 
master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  : 

"I  am  more  favorably  impressed  with 
the  South  than  any  other  portion  of  our 
country,  not  alone  as  the  most  promising 
place  for  the  location  of  co-operative  col- 
onies, but  for  the  establishment  of  indi- 
vidual enterprises  of  all  kinds.  The  climate 
and    natural     resources    are    such    as    to 


especially  invite  those  of  limited  means 
Furthermore,  the  hospitality  of  the  South- 
ern people  is  so  great  that  they  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  personal  sacrifices  in 
assisting  all  newcomers  in  finding  agree- 
able locations  and  establishing  every  new 
enterprise  that  seeks  footing  among  them. 

"A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  a  small  Southern  city  located  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  and 
called  on  his  honor,  the  mayor,  who,  upon 
learning  that  I  was  from  the  North,  de- 
voted his  entire  time  during  my  stay  to 
showing  me  the  resources  of  the  country 
and  its  possibilities  for  the  future.  He 
introduced  me  to  all  the  business  men, 
wanted  me  to  dine  at  his  house  and  all  the 
hotels  in  the  city,  besides  urging  me  to 
come  there  and  live  the  rest  of  my  natural 
days. 

"Such  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  open- 
heartedness  of  the  Southern  people.  They 
seem  to  think  they  cannot  do  enough  for 
those  who  come  among  them.  The  South 
is  the  coming  Eden  of  America,  and  the 
vast  tracts  of  its  fertile  soil  now  open  to 
settlement  on  terms  within  the  easy  reach 
of  all  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  offered,  makes  it  the  one 
place  above  all  others,  in  my  opinion, 
where  people  seeking  homes  and  invest- 
ments should  go.  The  last  federal  census 
shows  that  of  the  twelve  million  increase 
in  population  during  the  decade  from  1880 
to  1S90,  nine  millions,  or  three-fourths  of  it, 
was  in  the  cities,  and  it  is  a  generally 
admitted  fact  that  our  large  Northern 
cities  are  fast  becoming  overcrowded.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  that  owing  to  the 
great  inducement  now  offered  by  the 
South,  the  overcrowded  urban  population 
of  the  North  should  avail  itself  of  the 
privilege  and  go  South,  where  human  life, 
coupled  with  a  little  Northern  enterprise, 
can  be  sustained  better  with  less  capital 
and  less  effort  than  any  other  place  on 
the  globe." 

How  to  Get  Immigration. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  says: 

"It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  sit  on  the  fence 
and  watch  the  streams  of  settlers  go  by, 
nor  to  swear  at  them  for  going  by.  If  we 
want  them  to  stop  and  buy  our  lands  and 
help  to  develop  our  resources,  we  shall 
have  to  make  some  efforts  to  that  end. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  country 
outside  of  South  Carolina.  The  whole 
present  population  of  the  United  States 
could  find  farming  ground  in  Texas,  and 
still  leave  a  good  strip  of  the  State  for 
hunting  purposes.  If  we  want  immigrants 
we  must  invite  them  to  come  and  induce 
them  to  come." 

There  is   a   barrel  of  sound  sense   and 

good   advice   in   that.     Investigation   will 

show  that  localities  that  have  done  nothing 

to    attract    attention     to    themselves    are 
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getting  no  part  of  the  large  volume  of 
immigration  that  is  flowing  into  the  South. 
Active,  energetic,  aggressive  and  intelli- 
gent effort  on  the  part  of,  or  in  behalf  of 
any  section  in  the  South,  will  secure  for  it 
a  share  of  this  immigration  and  develop- 
ment. Farmers  and  others  in  the  North 
who  want  to  go  South  don't  start  out  to 
investigate  localities  of  which  they  have 
never  been  told  ;  they  examine  and  com- 
pare the  advantages  and  capabilities  of 
such  as  have  been  conspicuously  brought 
to  their  notice  and  pressed  upon  them. 
Communities  that  want  immigration  must 
go  after  it,  by  either  personal  effort  or 
advertising,  or  both. 

The  Benefits  of  Immigration. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Florida 

looking    to    the    re-establishment    of  the 

State  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which  was 

abolished  by  the  Legislature  in  1891.     The 

following  editorial  on  the  subject  from  the 

Florida   Citizen,  of  Jacksonville,  contains 

much   that    may  be    read   with    profit  in 

every  Southern  State: 

A  large  number  of  persons  in  Florida 
appear  to  think  that  because  a  number  of 
railroad  corporations  and  land  companies 
have  acquired  the  title  to  large  tracts  of 
land,  the  entire  burden  of  promoting  im- 
migration to  the  State  should  be  shoul- 
dered by  them.  This  sentiment  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  caused  the  repeal  of  the 
law  establishing  the  bureau  of  immigration 
in  1891.  Members  of  the  legislature  who 
passed  the  repealing  act  were  besieged  by 
a  few  newspapers  and  a  great  many  lob- 
byists  who  insisted  that  the   tax   for  the 


support  of  the  bureau,  one-eighth  of  a  mill, 
was  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  that  "the 
corporations,"  having  acquired  a  large 
quantity  of  the  State's  lands,  should  bear 
the  expense  of  encouraging  immigration. 
*  *  *  That  the  people  of  Florida  have 
no  interest  in  settling  up  the  State,  or 
that  the  large  land  owners  alone  are  to  be 
profited  by  the  operation  of  an  immigration 
bureau  is  not  true.  The  benefits  of  immi- 
gration extend  to  every  citizen,  whether 
he  has  land  to  sell  or  not.  The  value  of 
every  immigrant  brought  into  the  State 
consists  less  in  the  amount  he  pays  for  his 
home  than  in  the  fact  that  he  immediately 
assumes  a  share  of  the  common  tax  burden 
and  becomes  a  producer  of  wealth  in  some 
form.  It  has  been  calculated  that  every 
settler  brought  into  a  State  is  worth  in 
actual  value  to  the  State  fully  $1000,  with- 
out counting  the  capital  he  may  bring  in 
with  him. 


Commenting  on  the  different  immigra- 
tion projects  in  the  South  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat  publishes  the  following  : 

"We  have  a  better  opportunity  to  secure 
settlers  today  than  we  had  in  1888,  for  there 
are  more  people  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
ditions in  the  West  than  heretofore  and 
anxious  to  move  South.  All  the  Southern 
States  are  getting  some  of  them  from  day 
to  day,  but  that  State  will  secure  the  best 
results  which  makes  the  best  showing  and 
the  most  earnest  efforts  in  the  way  of 
immigration." 

And  the  best  way  to  make  such  efforts  is 
to  advertise  systematically  in  the  South- 
ern States,  which  is  read  throughout 
the  sections  from  which  the  South  must 
obtain  its  immigrants,  and  read  by  persons 
who  are  seeking  through  it  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  relative  attractions  of 
different  parts  of  the  South. 


Immigration  Notes. 


Unemployed  Workmen  Want  to  Start 
a  Farm  Colony  in  the  South. 

One  hundred  heads  of  families  in 
Chicago  have  signed  a  petition  to  the 
County  Board  of  Cook  county,  111.,  setting 
forth  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  and  have  formed  a  colony  to 
emigrate  to  Alabama,  and  asking  that  as 
they  have  no  money  the  county  pay  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  between  500  and  600 
persons. 

These  men  and  others  to  the  number  of 
250  families  in  and  about  Chicago  are 
banded  together  in  an  organization  known 
as  the  "Colonization  Society."  It  was 
formed  two  months  ago  by  unemployed 
workmen  in  Kensington,  Pullman,  South 
Chicago  and  adjacent  towns.  The  move- 
ment has  spread  and  grown  until  at 
present  there  are  1000  men,  women  and 
children  members  from  all  parts  of  the 
the  city.  The  aim  of  the  officers  of  the 
organization  is  to  raise  money  enough  to 
buy  a  tract  of  land  and  start  a  co-operative 
colony.  They  have  a  suitable  tract  in  view, 
which,  they  say,  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
purpose.  There  are  4000  acres  of  land,  much 
of  which  is  already  improved.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  plan  and  hope  to  be  able  to  start  in  a 
few  weeks.  Meetings  are  held  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  men 
who  compose  the  society,  it  is  asserted, 
are  without  exception  honest  workmen 
who  have  been  out  of  work  for  months 
and  are  unable  to  find  employment. 

Progress  in  Southern  Georgia. 

Early  in  January  Mr.  C.  C.  Baldridge,  of 
Tifton,  Ga.,  took  down  to  Tifton  an  excur- 
sion party  of  about  sixty  homeseekers 
from  Pennsylvania. 

At  Tifton,  with  the  farms  now  being 
started,  there  will  be  about  five  thousand 
acres  in  peaches  and  grapes,  with  a  full 
complement  of  vegetable  and  truck  farms. 


The  Ryals  Orchard  Co.  has  one  hundred 
men  at  work  clearing  up  land,  and  will 
plant  1000  acres  in  peaches. 

The  families  who  have  settled  at  Tifton 
and  elsewhere  along  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  Railroad  from  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  other  States  seem 
delighted  with  their  new  home,  and  are 
making  a  perfect  garden  of  the  pine  lands. 

The  Tifton  artesian  well  has  been  com- 
pleted and  has  a  flow  of  200  gallons  per 
minute.  The  city  water  works  will  be 
supplied  from  this  well. 

Virginia  Immigration  Association. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Immi- 
gration Association  of  Virginia,  through 
the  president,  Mr.  Joseph  Wallerstein,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  different 
counties  in  Virginia,  asking  that  they 
co-operate  with  the  committee  in  putting 
into  execution  as  promptly  and  effectively 
as  possible  various  measures  adopted 
by  the  immigration  convention  recently 
held  in  Richmond,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Society,  with  a  view  to  furthering  immigra- 
tion to  the  State. 

The  letter  urges  that  the  different  coun- 
ties of  the  State  contribute  to  a  fund  to  be 
used  in  printing  and  distributing  proper 
literature  about  the  State  and  in  keeping 
traveling  solicitors  at  work  in  the  North- 
west. 

Kentucky  Immigration  Bureau. 

The  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Information 
and  Immigration  has  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  urging  them  as 
individuals  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  spread 
abroad  information  as  to  the  resources 
and  advantages  of  Kentucky  in  order  that 
immigrants  from  other  States  or  foreign 
lands  may  be  attracted  thither  to  settle  on 
unimproved    lands.     In    case    substantial 
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citizens  combine  in  this  effort,  the  address 
says : 

"Their  interest  and  co-operation  will  be 
a  guarantee  to  settlers  and  investors  that 
they  favor  the  highest  degree  of  develop- 
ment, that  our  laws  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  will  be  fully  and  impar- 
tially executed  ;  that  education  will  be 
fostered  and  that  a  hospitable  and  helping 
hand  will  be  extended  to  all  worthy  new- 
comers. If  we  can  be  animated  by  this 
spirit,  then  indeed  we  can  hope  to  see 
Kentucky  take  the  position  among  the 
States  of  the  Union  for  which  the  bounty 
of  nature  in  soil,  climate  and  natural 
resources  has  fitted  her.  The  praise  of 
her  products  of  distillation,  fast  horses 
and  feminine  beauty  has  been  worn  thread- 
bare. She  needs  to  vindicate  her  name 
against  the  laxity  of  law,  often  exaggerated 
by  the  malice  of  those  interested  in  divert- 
ing capital  and  population  elsewhere. 
This  must  be  done  by  enforcing  it  rigidly. 
She  needs  to  dispel  the  idea  which  has 
gained  currency  that  she  does  not  wish 
any  addition  to  her  population,  native  or 
foreign.  This  can  be  effected  by  entering 
zealously  into  the  work  proposed  by  this 
bureau." 

Suggestions  for  State  and  county  organi- 
zations, in  furtherance  of  the  bureau's 
object  are  set  forth.  The  address  is  signed 
by  J.  Stoddard  Johnston,  C.  P.  Atmore, 
Charles  H.  Stoll,  J.  M.  Brooks,  M.  H. 
Crump. 

Western   Farmers  Examining   Farm 
Lands  in  Virginia. 

A  special  train  bearing  about  300  men 
reached  Lynchburg,  Va.,  over  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railroad  one  day  in  Decem- 
ber. The  three  hundred  were  farmers  from 
the  Western  States  who  came  to  Virginia 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Southern  Farm 
Agency,  of  Lynchburg,  to  examine  Vir- 
ginia lands  with  a  view  to  moving  to  the 
State  to  live.  Among  the  States  repre- 
sented were  Montana,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
others. 

An  Iowa  Colony  for  Arkansas. 

On  January  3d  a  special  train  of  two 
passenger  coaches  and  thirteen  freight 
cars  reached  Almyra,  Arkansas,  over  the 
Cotton  Belt  route.  The  two  passenger 
coaches  contained  a  colony  of  seventeen 


families  of  Hollanders  (comprising  sixty- 
eight  persons),  and  in  the  thirteen  freight 
cars  were  packed  their  household  goods 
and  some  farming  implements.  The  col- 
ony had  been  made  up  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hosper,  Iowa,  by  W.  M.  Price  &  Son,  of 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas.  It  is  expected  that 
these  seventeen  families  will  be  followed 
by  many  others.  The  colonists  have 
brought  farmers  around  Almyra,  which  is 
a  station  on  the  Stuttgart  &  Arkansas 
River  Railroad  between  Stuttgart  and 
Gillett.  It  is  in  the  most  desirable  part  of 
the  famous  "Grand  Prairie"  of  Arkansas, 
a  region  that  is  being  rapidly  peopled  by 
thrifty  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  West 
and  Northwest. 

During  the  month  of  December  over 
4oohomeseekers  from  the  West  and  North- 
west went  down  over  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
Railroad  to  examine  the  country  tributary 
to  the  road,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
In  November  the  road  carried  to  points  in 
Southern  Alabama  and  Eastern  Mississippi 
thirty-seven  car  loads  of  "emigrant  mova- 
bles." 

A  caravan  of  twelve  wagons  and  forty 
horses,  carrying  twelve  families,  recently 
reached  Tampa,  Fla.,  having  traveled  all 
the  way  from  the  West  and  having  been 
several  weeks  on  the  trip. 

Major  W.  L.  Glessner,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  Railroad,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  his 
agents,  are  taking  excursion  parties  of 
Western  farmers  to  South  Georgia  and 
Florida  almost  every  week.  Of  every 
party  of  prospectors  that  goes  down  into 
that  country,  some  buy  farms. 

A  small  colony  of  German  farmers 
from  Kansas  has  recently  settled  in  Dor- 
chester county,  Md.,  near  Vienna.  There 
are  five  or  six  families  in  the  colony,  and 
others  are  to  follow.  They  have  brought 
with  them,  not  only  household  goods  and 
farming  implements,  but  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  chickens,  &c. 

Messrs.  Broocks  &  Polk,  real  estate 
agents,  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  recently  sold 
to  a  real  estate  firm  in  Houston,  Texas, 
14,500  acres  of  land,  in  Jefferson  county, 
at  $2  50  an  acre,  and  the  land  was 
immediately    resold    to    capitalists    inter- 
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ested  in  the  Gulf  &  Interstate  Rail- 
road at  $3.25  an  acre.  This  syndi- 
cate has  already  arranged  for  the 
sale  of  nearly  the  entire  body  of  land  at 
$7.25  per  acre,  to  settlers  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  colonization  of  it  having 
already  begun. 

The  Blade,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  says  :  Lands 
along  the  Illinois  Central  and  Mobile 
&  Ohio  roads  are  being  rapidly  purchased 
by  homeseekers  from  the  North  and 
Northwest.  A  well-known  railroad  man 
remarked  to  a  Blade  reporter  this  morning 
that  eighty  families  from  the  Northwest 
located  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  road  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  last 
month,  and  that  equally  as  many  families 
have  located  along  the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  road.  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  has 
captured  a  big  delegation  of  these  home- 
seekers,  as  well  as  other  towns  on  the  line. 
Special  excursions  bearing  homeseekers 
pass  through  Jackson  every  week. 

A  northern  colony  is  being  established 
at  Deer  Park,  Ala.,  and  quite  a  number  of 
new  settlers  are  moving  to  that  point. 
The  country  around  Citronelle  has  also 
been  settling  up  rapidly  with  Northern 
people,  while  a  large  number  of  new  set- 
tlers have  located  at  Waynesboro,  Enter- 
prise and  other  points  in  the  pine  belt 
between  Meridian  and  Mobile.  A  great 
many  Northern  people,  and  especially 
those  from  the  prairie  regions  of  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  are  attracted  to  the  prairie  section 
of  Eastern  Mississippi  and  the  whole 
region  from  Corinth  to  Meridian  is  being 
very  rapidly  populated. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December  a 
party  of  twenty-one  land  buyers  from 
Ohio  and  Indiana  spent  some  time  looking 
at  lands  in  Dinwiddie  county,  Va.  Mr.  A. 
T.  Stewart,  who  resides  in  the  vicinity  of 
Reams  station,  on  the  Petersburg  &  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  sold  seven  farms  to  these 
buyers.  The  farms  sold  are  in  Dinwiddie 
county,  southeast  of  Reams  station.  The 
prices  averaged  $10.00  per  acre,  and  sales 
made  by  Mr.  Stewart  aggregated  about 
$9,000. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Ackerly,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  &  Key 
West  railroad,  Florida,  has  organized  a 
colony  of  a    large    number  of    Northern 


farmers  to  settle  at  some  point  along  his 
line.  The  first  instalment  of  the  colony, 
numbering  twenty-two  persons,  has  al- 
ready reached  Florida. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  on  one  of 
its  December  homeseekers'  excursions, 
starting  from  Chicago,  took  125  prospect- 
ors for  points  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

Messrs.  H.  C.  Schuyler,  R.  M.  John- 
son and  C.  R.  Stone,  of  Ohio,  have  bought 
2500  acres  of  land  in  Bertie  county,  N.  C, 
near  Lewiston,  to  be  colonized.  About 
twenty-five  persons  from  the  West  have 
already  been  settled  on  the  land.  A  part 
of  the  land  is  heavily  timbered.  It  is  on 
the  Roanoke  river  and  the  soil  is  very 
rich  and  productive. 

On  the  latest  home-seekers'  excursion  of 
the  Illinois  Central  railroad  200  persons 
went  South  to  investigate  localities  in 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  with 
a  view  to  settling. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bonthron,  a  Scotchman  who 
has  been  living  in  Chicago,  is  organizing 
a  Scotch  colony  to  settle  at  Evergreen, 
Ala.  Mr.  Bonthron  went  to  Evergreen  for 
his  health  and  was  quickly  cured  of  a 
troublesome  bronchial  affection.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  the  climate  and  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  country  that  he 
set  about  working  up  a  colony  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  Valley  of  Virginia  is  being  visited 
by  a  large  number  of  farmers  from  Iowa, 
Nebraska  and  other  Western  States. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Southern  Land  & 
Lumber  Co.,  at  Almeda,  Hampton  county, 
S.  C,  will  cut  up  4000  acres  of  land  into 
small  farms  for  settlers  from  the  North. 

The  railroads  meeting  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
will  appoint  three  immigration  agents  to 
travel  in  the  West  and  Northwest  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  tributary  to  Au- 
gusta. 

Florence  and  Lauderdale  county,  Ala- 
bama, have  been  liberally  advertised  in 
the  Northwest  during  the  past  twelve 
months  by  the  Van  Buskirk-McCafferty 
Co.,  of  Florence,  and  as  a  result  fifty  or 
more    families    from    that     section     have 
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recently  settled  in  Lauderdale  county, 
Alabama.  The  majority  of  the  newcomers 
came  first  to  look  over  the  field,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  they  bought  farm 
lands  before  returning  for  their  families. 

During  December  there  were  more 
than  ioo  homeseekers  from  the  North 
and  West  examining  the  land  and 
agricultural  capabilities  of  Lauderdale 
county,  Alabama. 

A  colony  of  seventy-five  Swedish  col- 
onists from  Kansas  has  recently  settled 
near  Galveston,  Texas.  Mr.  Victor  Ander- 
son, of  Kansas  City,  who  accompanied  the 
party,  says  that  hundreds  of  thrifty  Scan- 
dinavians will  settle  in  Texas  during  the 
present  winter  and  coming  spring. 

At  Lumberton,  Ala.,  fifty-five  miles  north 
of  Mobile,  a  company  of  men  from  Illinois 
and  Iowa  have  purchased  13,000  acres  of 
land  and  are  settling  it  up  with  Northern 
people.  They  do  not  intend  to  sell  any 
property  to  negroes,  but  to  have  a  colony 
composed  entirely  of  white  persons.  A 
large  number  of  families  have  already 
invested  there  and  have  either  located  or 
are  preparing  to  move  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  reported  from  Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  that 
within  the  past  three  months  over  25,000 


farmers  have  settled  in  the  State,  having 
bought  land  from  the  railroads  or  secured 
State  lands  by  homesteading. 

It  was  stated  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Southern  States  that  Col.  D.  H.  Elliott, 
land  commissioner,  Sanford,  Fla.,  had 
organized  in  the  Nothwest  a  colony  of 
200  families  to  be  settled  on  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  Plant  system  of  railroads  in 
Florida.  Fifty  families  of  this  colony  have 
already  gone  down  to  Florida  and  gone 
into  vegetable  and  fruit  growing. 

A  large  party  of  prospectors  from 
Dakota  and  Iowa  have  been  looking  into 
the  resources  and  capabilities  of  Western 
Tennessee,  under  the  direction  of  C.  L. 
Wortham,  of  Memphis. 

Mr.  John  Dahn,  real  estate  agent, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  has  within  the  last  two 
months  sold  a  large  number  of  Virginia 
farms  to  settlers  from  the  Northwest.  A 
great  number  of  homeseekers  from  the 
North  and  West  have  recently  visited 
York  and  James  City  counties,  Va.,  and 
one  day  there  were  thirty  of  these  at 
Williamsburg. 

Eleven  families  from  Kansas  recently 
reached  Houston,  Texas,  having  traveled 
all  the  way  in  wagons.  They  expect  to 
settle  somewhere  near  Houston. 
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Farm  Sales  in  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Probably  no  where  else  in  America  just 
now  is  there  such  activity  in  real  estate  as 
there  is  in  farm  property  in  the  rice-grow- 
ing section  of  Southwest  Louisiana.  The 
immigration  into  that  region  of  farmers 
from  the  West  and  Northwest  is  growing 
at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate.  It  is  a 
prairie  country,  and  therefore  seems  more 
like  home  to  the  farmers  from  the  North- 
west prairies.  Moreover,  the  raising  of 
rice  does  not  differ  essentially  in  method 
from  the  raising  of  wheat.  It  does,  how- 
ever, differ  from  wheat  growing  in  that 
the  crop  is  a  sure  one  and  the  profits 
infinitely  greater  than  were  ever  realized 
from  wheat  in  its  palmiest  days.  Unlike 
much  of  the  Northwest,  this  Louisiana 
prairie  country  is  well  wooded  and  well 
watered  ;  and,  another  point  of  dissimilar- 
ity, it  is  capable  of  producing  with  least 
expenditure  of  care  and  labor  the  widest 
imaginable  range  of  crops.  Rice,  sugar 
cane,  corn,  potatoes,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,'  small  fruits  and  all  vegetables 
grow  with  equal  readiness  and  are  equally 
abundant  in  yield.  These  capabilities,  as 
they  become  more  and  more  widely 
known,  are  drawing  to  that  section  thous- 
ands of  Northern  farmers.  In  a  recent 
letter  from  Crowley,  La.,  Messrs.  W.  W. 
Duson  &  Bro.,  after  enumerating  some  of 
the  largest  of  their  recent  sales  of  farms, 
say  that  their  office  is  so  crowded  every 
day  from  morning  till  night  with  land 
buyers  and  prospectors  from  the  North 
that  their  correspondence  and  office  work 
has  to  be  done  at  night. 

Get  Some  Land  While  You  Can. 

All  signs  point  to  the  rapid  approach  of 
the  time  when  this  country,  like  Europe, 
will  contain  two  great  classes,  the  land- 
lords and  the  landless ;  the  first,  few  in 
numbers,  but  holding  the  key  to  the  fate 
of  the  great  majority,  who  compose  the 
latter    class.     Land    is    the    only  earthly 


possession  that  maintains  its  dignity  under 
all  the  mutations  of  human  affairs.  It 
possesses  the  most  stable  of  all  values,  be- 
cause it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
values  are  built,  and  the  very  fountain  of 
human  existence.  He  who  possesses  land 
possesses  to  that  extent,  wealth  whose  in- 
trinsic value  none  of  the  varying  fortunes 
of  commerce  and  finance  can  affect — a 
home,  a  place  wherein  to  live,  wherein  to 
die.  The  present  financial  episode  has 
had  a  tendency  to  impress  these  facts  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  consequently  there  is 
now  an  unusual  demand  for  land  in  small 
quantities.  Get  productive  acres  if  you 
can.  It  is  the  safest  possible  form  of  in- 
surance against  possible  adversity.  To 
every  young  man  just  starting  in  life  we 
would  say,  now  is  the  time  to  act.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  such  advice  as 
this  would  be  irony. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Baltimore  Suburban  Real  Estate. 

As  the  Southern  States  has  before 
pointed  out,  the  low  prices  and  unde- 
veloped condition  of  Baltimore  suburban 
real  estate  are  abnormal  and  cannot  last. 
Rapid  transit  is  changing  the  old  con- 
ditions and  there  is  going  to  be  in  the 
near  future,  inevitably,  a  rapid  building 
up  of  suburban  residence  additions  such 
as  surround  all  other  cities.  An  improve- 
ment in  this  regard  has  already  begun,  and 
during  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been 
more  purchases  of  acre  property  for 
development  than  during  the  previous 
two  years,  and  the  prices  paid  have  been 
much  better  than  the  same  properties 
would  have  brought  at  any  former  time. 

The  sales  of  acre  property  during  the 
last  two  months  have  exceeded  $500,000 
in  amount. 

The  Safest  Investment. 

The  New  York  Herald  says:  "It  is  a 
long  time  since  the  outlook  in  the  real 
estate  market  was  so  altogether  satisfac- 
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tory  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill  last  year  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  sales  at  good  prices,  and  all  the  signs 
favor  a  continuance  of  the  activity. 

"Money  to  loan  on  mortgage  is  very 
abundant  and  correspondingly  cheap,  cap- 
italists who  are  anxious  to  buy  are  numer- 
ous and  confident  and  the  professional 
real  estate  operator  is  confronted  this  year 
by  the  competition  of  the  outside  investor 
who  has  been  attracted  to  real  estate  by 
its  behavior  during  the  panic 

"Property  used  for  business  purposes 
continues  to  be  in  greatest  demand,  and  at 
the  present  time  for  every  parcel  of  com- 
mercial real  estate  that  offers  there  are  a 
half-dozen  buyers,  but  there  are  buyers  for 
the  other  classes  of  realty  also.  The  build- 
ing loan  operators,  noted  for  caution  and 
conservatism,  are  absorbing  vacant  land 
at  good  prices,  and  dwellings  and  apart- 
ment houses  are  selling  more  readily  than 
they  did  even  a  month  ago." 

Undoubtedly  real  estate  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  be  looked  upon  as  being  the 
best  and  safest  of  all  investments. 

Real  Estate  Investments. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  there  is 
a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of  lead- 
ing capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in 
real  estate  in  or  near  large  cities.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  more  solid  and 
sure  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and  the  test 
of  changes  than  a  great  city.  Govern- 
ments may  change,  empires  may  rise  and 
fall,  but  the  city  stands.  We  might  con- 
ceive of  a  change  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  we  might  conceive  of  revolutions 
that  would  wipe  out  any  established  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  but  even  revolutions 
such  as  these  would  not  materially  affect 
the  life  and  progress  of  the  world's  great 


cities.  It  is  because  of  these  facts  and 
because  of  the  enormous  losses  of  the 
last  few  years  in  railroad  securities  that 
conservative  investors  are  once  more 
recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
so  safe  and  sure  as  well  located  real  estate 
in  or  around  a  great  and  progressive  city. 
— Baltimore  News. 

A  1500-ACRE  plantation  nearValdosta,  Ga., 
has  been  sold  through  the  efforts  of  Major 
W.  L.  Glessner,  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration of  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
Railroad,  Macon,  Ga.,  to  David  Laning, 
S.  A.  Webb,  M.  W.  Strait  and  others,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  who  will  convert  it  into 
an  orchard.  They  expect  to  have  40,000 
peach  trees  set  out  by  March  1st. 

The  Ruxton  Heights  Improvement  Co., 
for  conducting  a  real  estate  business,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Baltimore  by  Robert 
Magruder,  Wm.  R.  Brewer,  Wm.  D. 
Randall,  Burton  G.  Buck  and  Samuel  H. 
Randall.     The  capital  stock  is  $12,000. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Ryals,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
J.  Sibley,  of  Augusta,  and  J.  D.  Cunning- 
ham, of  Marietta,  have  united  in  the  pur- 
chase of  1000  acres  of  land  near  Tifton.Ga., 
to  be  planted  in  peaches.  Major  Ryals  is 
one  of  the  largest  truck  growers  in  the 
South,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  is  an  old  and 
experienced  peach  grower,  being  one  of 
the  first  to  plant  peaches  extensively  in 
Georgia. 

The  activity  in  property  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
is  indicated  by  a  recent  sale  of  a  seven- 
twelfth  interest  in  a  business  block  on 
Whitehall  street  for  $99,166.66,  or  $170,000 
for  the  whole.  The  building  is  but  four 
stories  high,  and  is  only  fifty  feet  front 
with  209  feet  depth. 
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The  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  significance 
that  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  success- 
ful men  of  the  West  are  transferring  their 
energies  to  the  South.  The  latest  access- 
ion from  among  the  leaders  in  Western 
development  is  Mr.  E.  St.  John,  the  new 
vice-president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Mr.  St.  John  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  January  ist.  The  office  he 
has  heretofore  held,  that  of  general  mana- 
ger of  the  great  Rock  Island  system,  is 
one  of  the  most  responsible  and  exacting 
railroad  positions  in  the  West,  and  it  has 
been  administered  with  conspicuous 
ability,  energy  and  aggressiveness.  Mani- 
festly the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  casting 
about  for  a  man  capable  of  filling  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Major 
Winder,  had  in  mind  the  purpose  to  "pick 
from  the  top  row"  and  get  only  the  best. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  St.  John  is  another 
indication  of  the  progressiveness  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Hoffman,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Hoffman  has  been  pre-emi- 
nently successful  as  a  business  man,  and 
is  demonstrating  that  he  has  railroad 
abilities  of  the  highest  order.  Under  his 
administration  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  is 
growing  to  be  one  of  the  great  railroad 
properties  of  the  country.  No  railroad 
official  or  business  man  in  the  South  is 
more  thoroughly  alive  to  the  work  of 
peopling  and  developing  the  South,  and 
none  is  more  broad  and  liberal  in  ideas 
and  methods  than  he. 

The  Southern  Pines  Region. 

The  region  of  country  in  North  Carolina 
known  as  the  Sand  Hills,  situated  about 
seventy-five  miles  below  Raleigh,  is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  conspicuous  fruit 
growing  sections  in  the  South.  Originally 
noted  only  as  a  place  of  resort  for  persons 
suffering  with  bronchial,  pulmonary  or 
nervous  troubles,  it  has  come  to  be  famous 
for  its  capabilities   in   the    production  of 


grapes,  peaches  and  other  fruits.  The 
adaptability  of  this  section  for  fruit  culture 
and  the  progress  it  is  making  have  just 
been  emphasized  by  the  sale  of  1000  acres 
of  land  to  a  Pennsylvania  syndicate  to  be 
planted  in  vineyards  and  orchards. 

The  sale  was  made  by  Captain  A.  M. 
Clarke,  of  Southern  Pines,  an  old  Penn- 
sylvanian.  The  purchasers  are  M.  M. 
Schaney,  manager  for  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  John  P.  Wil- 
son, of  the  DuBois  Morning  Courier,  J.  N. 
Perrine,  manager  of  the  Daily  Derrick  at 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  B.  H.  Butler,  editor  of 
the  Morning  Era,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Mr.  Butler  bought  last  spring  a  vineyard 
and  orchard  near  Southern  Pines,  on  which 
there  are  12,000  grape  vines  and  about  2000 
peach,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  nectarine  and 
apricot  trees.  Mr.  Wilson  also  owns  a  tract 
of  about  100  acres  which  he  has  partly 
planted  in  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

Besides  this  sale  of  1000  acres,  Captain 
Clarke  has  recently  sold  small  tracts  to 
A.  L.  Snell,  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  R.  M. 
Creswell,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  who  are  pre- 
paring to  plant. 

Hog=Raising  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  has 
started  a  hog  campaign  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  whole  State  is  aroused  on  the 
subject  of  pork  production.  It  has  become 
the  principal  theme  of  discussion  and  devel- 
oped a  rivalry  of  the  sharpest  kind  between 
different  localities. 

Hog-raising  in  South  Carolina  has  been 
generally  considered  an  unimportant  in- 
dustry, flourishing  only  in  isolated  instan. 
ces.  But  since  reports  from  every  quarter 
of  the  State  have  been  presented,  showing 
such  a  multiplicity  of  these  instances  and 
a  degree  of  progress  in  the  industry  that 
astonished  even  those  best  acquainted 
with  it,  the  eyes  of  the  people  have 
been  opened.  A  great  object  lesson  has 
been  taught  and  its  principles  fully  under- 
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stood.  No  longer  will  the  festive  porker 
of  the  West  tickle  the  palate  of  the  South 
Carolinian.  His  State  pride  has  been 
aroused.  His  pocket  book,  the  nerve 
center  which  needs  but  to  be  shocked  to 
cause  the  mind  to  respond  with  prevent- 
ive action  against  recurrence,  has  been 
affected.  Right  at  home  he  finds  a  food 
supply  whose  excellence  is  unsurpassed 
and  at  a  cheaper  cost  than  the  imported 
article. 

It  has  been  shown  that  South  Carolina 
farmers  and  South  Carolina  farms  can 
supply  foodstuffs  to  their  own  people  in 
competition  with  other  States.  More  than 
this  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  enthu- 
siast on  the  subject,  who  is  convinced  that 
this  State  can  not  only  control  the  home 
demand,  but  can  cut  a  lively  figure  in 
outside  markets  with  its  pork. 

Although  much  banter  is  exhibited  in 
the  agitation  of  this  question,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  seriousness  in  the  matter 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  A  determi- 
nation to  excel  in  this  branch  of  industry 
has  taken  hold  of  the  farmers,  and  a 
healthy  emulative  spirit  is  prevalent.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  features  of  this 
hog  competition  brought  out  by  the  News 
and  Courier :  Williston,  a  town  of  700 
people,  kills  this  year  over  25,000  pounds 
of  pork;  Latta,  with  a  population  of  100, 
contributes  nearly  10,000  pounds.  The 
members  of  the  Wateree  Prize  Club  show 
five  hogs  raised  last  year  of  average 
weight  of  359  pounds  ;  R.  B.  Biddle,  of 
Zeno,  killed  a  nine-months-old  Berkshire 
hog  that  weighed  468  pounds  net;  twenty 
persons  living  in  Yorkville  killed  thirty- 
four  hogs,  and  the  net  weight  of  the 
whole  number  was  10,765  pounds ;  Jake 
McClure,  of  York  county,  slaughtered  a 
hog  weighing  525  pounds  gross,  and  460 
net.  A  contest  between  the  members  of 
the  Wateree  Prize  Club  to  decide  who 
could  add  the  largest  number  of  pounds 
to  his  particular  pig's  weight  in  300  days 
resulted  as  follows : 

T.  L.  Johnson's  hog  first  weighed  forty- 
two  pounds ;  at  the  end  of  300  days  it 
weighed  423  pounds,  a  gain  of  381  pounds 
in  300  days;  F.  A.  Nell,  first  weight 
thirty-six  pounds,  last  weight  412  pounds, 
a  gain  of  376  pounds  ;  T.  W.  Rawls,  first 
weight  forty-five  pounds,  last  weight  410 
pounds,  a    gain    of   365    pounds  ;     H.    S. 


Wylie,  first  weight  eighteen  pounds,  last 
weight  375  pounds,  a  gain  of  357  pounds ; 
W.  S.  Weir,  first  weight  thirty-six  pounds, 
last  weight  355  pounds,  a  gain  of  319 
pounds. 

A  Mr.  Chavis  raised  two  hogs,  killed  at 
fourteen  months'  old,  which  weighed  948 
pounds  gross,  or  830  pounds  net.  They 
were  fed  wholly  on  thirty-six  bushels  of 
meal  costing  sixty-seven  cents  a  bushel, 
and  six  bushels  of  peas  costing  sixty  cents 
a  bushel,  together  with  waste  food  from 
the  table  and  kitchen,  making  the  cost  of 
the  meat  and  lard  a  little  more  than  three 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  Instances 
are  being  constantly  brought  forward 
which  indicate  that  the  foregoing  are  not 
exceptional  cases. 

The  South's  "Staunchest  Advocate." 

The  following  is  a  letter  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Record  from  W.  E.  Pabor, 
Pabor  Lake,  Florida : 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  splendid  work  you  are  doing  for  the 
New  South,  especially  in  the  line  of  its 
manufacturing  interests.  We  look  upon 
you  as  our  most  able  exponent,  treating 
each  section  and  State  with  equal  fairness, 
doing  justice  to  all.  To  the  manufactur- 
ers' guild  the  Manufacturers'  Record  is 
indispensable.  We  in  this  section,  which 
is  wholly  new  in  its  development,  find  the 
younger  sister  of  your  family,  the  South- 
ern States,  our  staunchest  advocate 
along  the  lines  of  soil  culture  ;  we  trust  it 
will  long  remain  so.  To  the  farmer  in  one 
section,  to  the  fruit-grower  in  another 
part  of  the  State,  Florida  offers  induce- 
ments equalled  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  Here  men  with  small  means  can 
come,  secure  land,  establish  comfortable 
homes  and  be  happy  with  half  the  labor 
or  capital  required  in  the  North  or  West, 
and  Florida  has  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
who  come." 

Important  Development  Operations  in 
Tennessee. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  H.  M.  La 
Follette,  president  of  a  trust  company  in 
Indianapolis,  bought  for  himself  and  asso- 
ciates 25,000  acres  of  coal,  iron,  timber  and 
agricultural  lands  in  Tennessee,  centering 
at  and  including  the  famous  Big  Creek 
Gap,  one  of  the  three  gaps  in  the  Cumber- 
land range  of  mountains.    The  La  Follette 
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Coal  &  Iron  Co.  was  organized  and  subse- 
quent purchases  of  adjacent  property  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  until  an  aggre- 
gate of  over  50,000  acres  had  been  ac-. 
quired.  The  purchasers  having  secured 
this  enormous  area  of  land,  which  is  said 
to  be  not  surpassed  in  the  South  in  quan- 
tity and  high  grade  of  coal  and  iron  ore 
and  timber,  and  the  low  cost  at  which 
these  can  be  brought  together,  purpose 
now  to  begin  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
general  development  on  a  scale  not  here- 
tofore undertaken  in  the  South.  A  rail- 
road fifteen  miles  long  is  now  being  built 
from  Careyville,  a  station  on  the  Southern 
railway,  to  a  point  on  the  property,  pass- 
ing through  Big  Creek  Gap.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Gap,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  a 
site  has  been  reserved  for  a  town,  to  be 
called  La  Follette.  A  postoffice  bearing 
that  name  was  opened  some  months  ago  and 
several  hundred  persons,  employees  of  the 
company  and  their  families  are  living  there. 
The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr.  H. 
M.  La  Follette,  and  the  general  manager 
is  Mr.  Eugene  Davis,  with  offices  at  54 
Wall  street,  New  York.  The  manager  of 
the  town  of  La  Follette  is  Mr.  J.  L.  Keller. 

A  new  crate  factory  has  been  built  at 
Southern  Pines,  N.  C,  and  next  season 
the  trainloads  of  grapes,  plums  and  ber- 
ries that  are  daily  shipped  to  Northern 
markets  will  be  packed  in  crates  manu- 
factured on  the  spot. 

The    Western    Crop    Failures    and    the 
South's  Great  Grain  Production. 

In  the  light  of  the  official  report  of  the. 
United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
just  issued,  it  is  now  possible  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  of  the  loss  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
in  the  failure  of  their  corn  crop  last  year. 
Nebraska's  corn  crop  for  1893  was  157,200,- 
000  bushels,  which  was  a  little  less  than 
the  average  crop  for  three  years,  but  in 
1894  the  total  yield  of  the  whole  State  was 
only  13,855,000  bushels,  or  less  than  9  per 
cent,  of  an  average  crop,  showing  a  decrease 
of  91  per  cent.  South  Dakota's  crop 
dropped  from  20,511,000  bushels  in  1893  to 
1,490,000  bushels  in  1894,  or  a  decline  of 
93  per  cent.  In  Iowa,  the  great  corn  State 
of  the  Union,  which  annually  produces 
from  250,000,000  to  350,000,000  bushels,  the 


yield  in  1894  was  only  81,340,000  bushels. 
Kansas,  from  a  crop  of  139,400,000  bushels 
in  1893,  dropped  to  41,700,000  bushels  in 
1894. 

Comparing  the  yield  in  these  four  States 
for  1894  and  1893,  we  have : 


1894. 
Bushels. 

1893- 
Bushels. 

i3)855.ooo 

1,490,000 

41,797,000 

81,340,000 

157,278,000 
20,511,000 
i39>456,ooo 
251,832,000 

Total 

138,482,000 

569,077,000 

Bushels. 

Total  for  four  States,  1893 569,077,000 

Total  for  four  States,  1S94 138,482,000 


Decrease  in  1894 430,595  000 

Estimated  at  forty-five  cents  a  bushel, 
the  average  value  of  this  year's  crop  for  the 
country,  this  decline  in  production  shows 
a  loss  to  these  States  of  nearly  $200,000,000. 

The  force  of  the  loss  in  Nebraska  and 
South  Dakota  may  be  appreciated  by  a 
supposition  of  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
South  should  its  main  staple — cotton — 
though  corn  is  even  more  to  Nebraska 
than  cotton  is  to  the  South — be  cut  short, 
and  a  9,000,000-bale  crop  be  reduced  to  9 
per  cent.,  or,  say,  800,000  bales,  with  no 
material  increase  in  price.  Such  a  disaster 
as  this  to  the  South  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of,  for  we  cannot  imagine  any 
weather  conditions  that  would  prove  so 
destructive  from  Virginia  to  Texas ;  but 
what  this  would  mean  to  the  South  is  what 
the  destruction  of  its  corn  crop  means  to 
Nebraska.  The  same  drought  and  hot 
winds  that  destroyed  its  corn  crop  also 
destroyed  its  hay  and  vegetables.  The 
total  value  of  its  two  main  crops,  corn  and 
wheat,  was  $11,180,000,  while  South  Caro- 
lina, for  instance,  with  about  the  same 
population  as  Nebraska,  raised  $12,173,000 
worth  of  corn,  though  corn  has  been  re- 
garded as  something  of  a  side  issue  with 
the  farmers  of  that  State.  Georgia  pro- 
duced 35,100,000  bushels  of  corn,  valued 
at  $20,380,000,  against  $11,180,000  for  the 
combined  wheat  and  corn  crop  of  Nebraska; 
and  Alabama  raised  34,700,000  bushels  of 
corn,  worth  $18,400,000.  In  striking  con- 
trast with  this  sad  showing  for  the  North- 
west is  the  condition  of  the  South. 

From  the  official  report  of  the  United 
States     Agricultural     Department,     from 
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which  these  figures  are  taken,  the  Manufac- 
turers' Record  has  compiled  the  following 
tables,  showing  the  total  value  and  pro- 
duction of  grain  in  the  South  in  1894  : 


States. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana. .. 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 
Kentucky 


Corn.        Wheat. 
Bushels.     Bushels. 


67,89: 


268,234 
195,858 
959.484 
728,819 
143.735 
214,044 
760,311 
931.213 
880,183 
338.676 
437.824 
060,316 
611,968 
2,297 


Total 483,422,962  50.707.020  78,675.951 


7.313.201 
6,995.249 
3.475.735 
807,845 
1,627,413 


417,274 
40,670 


6,893,150 
1,416,254 
5.897.788 
4,816,478 
11,005,963 


Oats. 
Bushels. 


2,015,923 
5,400,504 
5.754.034 
4,077,696 
7.527.276 
643,926 
4.9io,347 
1,849,094 
785,272 

20,013,119 
5  990,097 
6,5",i33 
2,884,724 

10,312,806 


States. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

S7,i34.ii7 
i5,!32,053 
15,490.957 
12,173,732 
20,383,366 

3.7oi,97i 
18,422,965 
17,606,294 
11,085,713 
38,829,659 
18,065,777 
26,543,523 

7,188,822 
29,872,611 

$3,949,129 

3,917,339 

2,259,228 

702  825 

1,236,834 

$786,210 

North  Carolina 

1,998,186 
2,531,775 
2,161,179 
3,838,911 

392,795 

325,474 
30,503 

2,504,277 

869,074 

3,722,301 
778,940 
3,007,872 
2  889,887 
5,502,982 

7,805,116 

2,396,039 

2,278,897 

West  Virginia 

1,125,042 
3,712,610 

$241,631,560 

$28,323,314 

$32,769,189 

Total  production  of  grain  in  South  in 
1894,  bushels 611,635,031 

Total    value  of  grain  produced  in  South 

in  1894 $302,724,063 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  crop  of  the 
crop  year  1893-94  was  $294,495,000.  The 
South's  grain  crop,  therefore,  now  takes 
the  lead  as  yielding  a  larger  aggregate  value 
than  its  cotton  crop.— Manufacturers'  Re- 
cord. 

Washington  Favored  Diversified 
Farming. 

One  of  the  firmest  believers  in  diversified 
farming  in  the  South  was  no  less  a  person- 
age than  George  Washington,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  his  agricultural  enterprises.  When 
he  inherited  Mount  Vernon  in  1759,  he 
was  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  estate 
comprised  less  than  3000  acres,  but  soon 
after  he  came  into  possession  he  added  to 
it  5500  acres  by  purchase,  which  gave  him 
ten  miles  of  river  front.  Then  began  the 
system   of  improvements  and   cultivation 


which  subsequently  made  Mt.  Vernon  the 
most  valuable  landed  property  in  Virginia. 
He  drained  the  land  wherever  needed,  he 
rotated  crops,  got  the  best  farm  imple- 
ments then  in  existence,  built  and  repaired 
fences,  had  his  own  grist  mill,  had  his  own 
smith  for  repairing  tools,  his  own  carpen- 
ter shop,  looms,  and  he  built  scores  of 
houses  and  cabins  for  his  slaves.  His  five 
farms  ranged  from  1000  to  2000  acres  each, 
and  each  farm  had  its  overseer  and  its 
allotment  of  negroes  and  stock. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
he  had  one  year  580  acres  in  grass,  400 
acres  in  oats,  700  acres  in  wheat,  800  acres 
in  corn,  with  several  hundred  acres  in 
beans,  buckwheat,  potatoes  and  tobacco. 
His  live  stock  consisted  of  140  horses,  112 
cows,  226  working  oxen,  steers  and  heifers> 
500  sheep  and  over  500  hogs  running  in 
woods  and  marshes.  He  constantly  em- 
ployed 250  negro  slaves,  and  kept  a  gang 
of  plows  going  the  entire  year  when  the 
state  of  weather  and  ground  would  permit. 
One  year  he  killed  150  hogs  for  the  use  of 
his  family  and  the  negroes  dependent  upon 
him.  All  these  operations  were  carried 
on  with  a  perfect  method,  and  his  abun- 
dance of  food  crops  rendered  him  practi- 
cally independent.  In  those  days  Southern 
farmers  could  not  secure  corn  and  meat 
from  the  West,  even  if  they  would,  and 
were  forced  to  depend  on  the  productions 
of  their  own  lands,  just  as  the  low  price 
of  cotton  will  force  their  descendants  to  do. 

What  a  Northern  Member  of  Congress 
Thinks  About  the  South. 

The  following  just  tribute  to  the  South 
is  from  a  speech  recently  delivered  in 
Congress  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Hendrix,  a 
member  from  New  York  : 

"Your  section,  the  South,  is  practically 
the  only  undiscovered  country  remain- 
ing today  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It 
has  more  attractions  for  capital  than 
any  other  country  that  I  know  of.  It  has 
always  been  a  favorite  arena  for  the 
investment  of  English  capital.  You  have 
•  gone  through  the  hard  times  better  in 
your  section  than  any  other  of  our  people. 
Your  debts,  according  to  your  customs, 
have  always  been  short-term  debts,  and 
not  long-term  debts,  as  injthe  West ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  with  the  turning  of 
your  crops   you   are   always   able  to    get 
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yourselves  into  pretty  fair  shape  for  the 
long  season  of  suspense  from  business. 
English  capital  has  taken  up  great  railway 
systems,  and  out  of  all  the  mass  of  railway 
wreckage  which  marked  the  great  panic  of 
1893-94  the  great  artery  which  feeds  your 
country  is  first  to  emerge.  You  have  been 
a  brave  people  and  have  overcome  great 
disaster.  If  you  cannot  do  anything  else 
when  hard  times  come  upon  you  you  can 
put  your  gun  on  your  shoulder  or  take 
your  fishhook  and  go  and  feed  the  mouths 
of  your  family  by  your  own  individual 
effort.  *  *  *  It  is  believed  that  the  • 
next  great  flood  of  immigration  which 
comes  to  this  country,  having  found  the 
Northwest  too  bleak  a  climate,  will  seek 
the  sunny  land  to  which  you  belong.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  country  upon 
which  financiers  can  bank  in  the  future  so 
safely  as  the  South,  for  while  the  North- 
west has  to  compete  with  Russia  and 
India  and  Argentina,  the  South  has  prac- 
tically no  competitor  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  in  her  cotton." 

Irrigating  Canals  in  Louisiana. 

Formerly  most  of  the  rice  grown  in  the 
South  was  in  the  coast  regions.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  upland  districts  in 
parts  of  the  South  have  proved  very  val- 
uable for  rice,  which  is  now  cultivated  in 
Southwest  Louisiana  as  wheat  would  be 
in  other  regions.  The  irrigation  needed  is 
accomplished  by  special  canals.  One  irri- 
gating canal  is  being  constructed  in  Acadia 
parish  which  has  been  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  movement  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  section  yet  undertaken. 
The  latest  improved  machinery  is  being 
used,  and  several  miles  of  the  work  have 
already  been  completed  with  much  less 
difficulty  than  was  anticipated.  But  now 
a  still  greater  canal  is  to  be  started. 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Duson  &  Bro.,  of  Crow- 
ley, in  a  letter  to  the  Manufacturers' 
Record,  state  that  a  company  is  being 
organized  in  Chicago  to  build  a  much 
larger  irrigating  canal  than  the  one  just 
mentioned,  on  which  they  are  now  work- 
ing. This  new  canal  will  be  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  will  cost  from  $125,000  to 
$150,000.  Work  upon  it,  they  write,  will 
be  commenced  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
Messrs.  Duson  &  Bro.  add  that  a  great 
many   Western    people    are    coming  into 


that    district  at  present. — Manufacturers' 
Record. 

Profits  in  Orange  Growing. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Pace,  of  Sanford,  Florida,  is 
the  owner  of  an  orange  grove  near  Sanford 
that  was  planted  over  fifty  years  ago.  It 
consists  of  less  than  six  acres,  on  which 
there  are  over  five  hundred  trees.  In  the 
great  freeze  of  1886  the  crop  was  ruined, 
but  the  trees  were  not  damaged.  The 
grove  is  in  as  good  condition  today  as  it 
ever  was.  The  trees  are  planted  close 
together,  and  the  boughs  now  interlace, 
completely  shading  the  ground.  The 
trunks  of  most  of  the  trees  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

In  a  recent  equity  case  it  was  necessary 
to  produce  a  sworn  statement  of  the  earn- 
ings of  this  grove.  This  testimony,  which 
was  produced  in  court,  went  on  to  state 
that  for  a  long  period  of  years,  excepting 
the  year  of  the  freeze,  the  earnings  of  the 
grove  amounted  to  from  $9000  to  $11,000 
per  annum. 

The  owner  of  a  property  yielding 
$1500  to  $1800  a  year  continuously 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  an  occas- 
ional shortening  of  the  crop  without 
grumbling. 

Value  of  Small   Farms. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Patterson  of  Vineland, 
Tenn.,  writes  to  the  Chattanooga  Times 
as  follows: 

I  am  no  stranger  to  East  Tennessee.  I 
have  looked  upon  its  picturesque  and  pro- 
ductive acres  from  Lookout  mountain  up 
to  the  Virginia  line  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  I  do  not  know  where  to  point 
to  a  farm  of  100  acres  from  which  the 
owners  could  not  profitably  sell  ten  acres 
or  more  for  a  reasonably  low  price  to  an 
energetic  market  gardener  or  fruit  grower. 
■  Most  of  the  farms  in  East  Tennessee 
embrace  from  160  to  300  acres.  If  but  roo 
acres,  and  the  best  price  it  would  com- 
mand in  the  market  would  be  $1000,  he 
can  far  better  afford  to  sell  a  ten-acre  lot 
for  $100  and  pay  $5  or  $10  out  of  the  $100 
for  securing  the  purchaser.  In  less  than 
five  years  his  remaining  ninety  acres  will 
be  worth  considerably  more  than  $1000. 
And  there  is  another  item  that  pushes 
itself  into  view.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  the  man  who  wants  only  a  ten  or 
twenty-acre  farm  means  to  so  improve  it 
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by  enriching  and  beautifying  it  that  in  ten 
years  it  will  change  from  $100  to  $1000  in 
value,  or  more. 

We  have  rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron, 
copper  and  zinc  and  valuable  forests  of 
timber.  Much  is  said  of  the  necessity  of 
developing  these  sources  of  wealth,  but 
we  have  still  greater  treasures  of  wealth 
in  our  worn  out  (as  we  call  them)  fields  on 
our  hill  side  grounds,  and  even  in  our 
level  but  carelessly  cultivated  areas. 

I  am  not  guessing  at  what  I  say.  I 
know  of  an  eight-acre  hill-side  lot  of 
ground  eighty  miles  north  of  Chattanooga 
that  was  bought  by  a  German  gardener 
and  fruit  grower  at  $10  per  acre.  Not  one 
in  100  of  our  native  citizens  would  have 
valued  it  above  $2  per  acre.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  the  ground  was  clothed  with 
vines  and  apple  trees,  giving  it  a  value  far 
above  $1000. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  farmer  in  every 
county  in  East  Tennessee  might  safely 
make  a  present  of  ten  acres  from  his  farm 
to  an  industrious  gardener  and  fruit 
grower  and  gain  a  decided  advantage  by 
the  transaction. 

How  ?  First  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
now  adjacent  little  fruit  farm  will  increase 
the  estimated  value  of  his  farm;  and, 
second,  improvements  and  ornamenta- 
tions, like  smallpox,  are  "catching." 
Yes,  you  will  soon  see  this  original  farmer 
planting  his  hillside  grounds  with  vines 
and  fruit  trees;  and  adding  very  largely 
to  his  garden  area.  If  you  inquire  his 
reason,  he'll  place  himself  strictly  on  the 
defensive:  "I'm  not  going  to  let  that 
little  German  or  Scandinavian  get  ahead 
of  me  in  raising  good  things  to  eat  and 
sell." 

Cotton  Growers'  ileeting. 

The  cotton  growers  of  the  South  held  a. 
meeting  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  January  9th. 
It  convened  three  days,  was  well  attended, 
and  was  strong  in  the  prominence  of  its 
attendants.  It  had  one  or  more  delegates 
from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louis- 
iana, North  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  welcomed  by  Governor  J. 
M.  Stone  of  Mississippi,  temporary  presi- 
dent, in  a  very  forcible  address,  with  some 
obvious  and  practical  suggestions.  It 
went  into  a  permanent  association,  elect- 
ing Hon.  Hector  D.  Lane,  Commissioner 


of  Agriculture  of  Alabama,  president;  ex- 
Governor  James  P.  Eagle  of  Arkansas, 
vice-president;  Robert  D.  Eckberger  of 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
There  were  many  plans  of  relief  and  much 
discussion.  There  was  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  Col.  D. 
W.  Pipes,  of  Louisiana,  denouncing  deal- 
ings in  futures  and  calling  upon  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  pass  some  law  similar 
to  the  Hatch  bill  to  prevent  such  dealing. 
There  was  urgent  commendation  of  the 
establishment  of  local  co-operative  facto- 
ries. The  committee  on  resolutions  made 
a  report  setting  forth  that  the  remedying  of 
the  present  woes  of  the  cotton  growers  is 
within  his  immediate  control,  and  rec- 
ommending "to  every  cotton  grower  that 
he  will  not  plant  so  much  cotton — a  de- 
crease in  acreage  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  should  be  made.  If  itcould 
be  fifty  per  cent,  it  would  be  still  better. 
The  land  thus  relieved  of  cotton  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  many  ways — corn, 
peas,  clover,  sorghum,  potatoes,  are  pro- 
fitable crops.  Make  more  meat,  raise 
more  stock,  make  more  of  everything 
exceDt  cotton.  Make  the  farm  self-sus- 
taining." 

The  committee  on  rules  and  by-laws  to 
govern  the  new  organization  reported  a 
plan  with  modifications  devised  by  Mr. 
E.  H  Farrar,  of  New  Orleans.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  association  must  be  cotton- 
raisers,  lessees,  or  furnishers  of  supplies; 
must  agree  to  pay  two  cents  per  acre  for 
every  acre  of  land  cultivated  in  cotton;  to 
plant  only  three-quarter  area  in  cotton  of 
that  planted  in  1894 ;  the  agreement  not 
to  be  binding  until  it  is  signed  by  the 
planters  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
cotton  acreage  in  80  per  cent,  of  the  cotton- 
growing  counties  in  each  of  the  cotton- 
growing  States;  the  association  to  last  one 
year. 

The  advice  to  "make  more  meat,  raise 
more  stock,  make  more  of  everything, 
except  cotton,  and  make  the  farm  self- 
sustaining,"  is  very  good,  and  this  course 
is  being  generally  followed  in  nearly  all  of 
the  South.  The  basis  of  the  organization 
of  the  association,  however,  and  the  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  are  but  the  old, 
old  story  of  pledging  to  raise  less  cotton, 
and  it  will  accomplish  nothing.     No  effort 
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to  bind  the  cotton-growers  in  an  agreement 
of  the  sort  will  ever  be  effectual. 

How  much  better  were  it  to  let  the  cot- 
ton growers  become  co-operative  and 
build  cotton  factories  and  pork  packeries. 
This  will  cure  too-much-cotton  easily.  If 
cotton  is  low  priced  the  raisers,  being 
interested  in  manufacturing,  would  make 
the  more  profit.  Hog  raising  would  di- 
minish the  area,  and  so  enhance  prices  of 
cotton  and  promote  a  great  industry  and 
cheapen  cotton  raising. 

Tobacco  Growing  in   Southern   Georgia. 

The  Recorder  of  Americus,  Ga.,  said 
recently: 

"The  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  rail- 
road sold  on  Thursday  last  to  a  North 
Carolina  tobacco  factory  20,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  raised  at  Cycloneta  farm,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida  road. 

"The  tobacco  brought  6l+  cents  per 
pound  at  the  farm,  and  was  raised  on  land 
that  is  now  producing  from  700  to  1000 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre. 

"As  high  as  1200  pounds  of  tobacco  has 
been  raised  on  lands  in  Southern  Georgia, 
and  it  is  believed  the  yield  can  be  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  tobacco  sold  the  other  day  was 
$35  per  acre,  which  includes  labor,  fertili- 
zers and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  gathering  of  the  crop." 

This  has  elicited  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment. The  profit  indicated  by  the  above 
figures,  estimating  1000  pounds  to  the  acre, 
is  $27.50  an  acre.  There  are  a  good  many 
products  that  can  be  grown  in  South 
Georgia  at  a  profit  equal  to  that  and 
greater,  and  doubtless  tobacco  growing 
can  be  made  to  pay  much  more  even  than 
that. 

Mr.  Charles  Hallock,  ex-editor  and 
founder  of  "Forest  and  Stream,"  who 
started  the  town  of  Hallock,  the  county 
seat  of  Kittson,  in  Minnesota,  in  1880,  and 
still  has  large  holdings  in  the  Red  River 
valley,  has  located  permanently  at  New- 
bern,  N.  C,  where  he  has  opened  a  busi- 
ness agency  for  special  industries,  whose 
immediate  and  commendable  object  is  to 
indicate  where  chances  for  profitable  em- 
ployment are  open  in  that  section,  and  to 
bring  enquirers  who  desire  to  settle  into 
remunerative  touch   and  association  with 


land-holders  and  the  resident  population, 
so  that  both  can  be  benefited.  He  con- 
templates issuing  a  weekly  "Trade  Review 
and  Industrial  Bulletin,"  as  an  exponent 
of  the  economic  resources,  opportunities 
and  advantages  of  the  tidewater  region. 
He  was  first  attracted  to  Newbern  by  its 
hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  publishes 
the  following  comparative  lists  of  indus- 
tries established  in  the  South  in  1892, 
1893,  1894. 


Description  of  Industries. 


Iron  furnaces 

Machine  Shops  and  foundries.... 

Stove  foundries 

Miscellaneous  iron  and  steelworks 
Woodworking  establishments 

Furniture  factories 

Carriage  and  wagon  factories 

Agricultural  implement  factories.. 
Mining  and  quarrying  companies. 

Flour  Mills '. 

Textile  mills 

Cotton  compresses 

Cotton  seed- oil  mills 

Brickworks....         

Canning  factories 

Ice  factories    

Electric  light  and  power  plants   . . 

Gas  works 

Water  works 

Miscellaneous  not  in  above 

Total     


1S92 


82 

4 

4S 

630 

20 

14 

7 

261 

117 

7S 

20 

43 

Si 

57 

6S 

124 

5 

101 

929 


1S93 


65 
2 

25 
531 
25 
14 
14 
224 
89 
90 
19 
59 
60 

95 

57 


62 

779 


1S94 


42 

5°4 

16 

13 

8 

246 

107 

44 


32 

65 
73 
130 
8 
9* 
1342 

2829 


S.  B.  Allison  and  A.  L.  Center,  of  New 
Orleans,  propose  the  organization  of  a 
$200,000  stock  company  to  cultivate  ramie 
in  Florida  and  erect  a  decorticating  plant 
at  Tallahassee. 

The  special  edition  of  the  Norfolk  Vir- 
ginian of  January  1st  was  one  of  the  finest 
trade  issues  gotten  out  in  the  South,  and 
it  showed  Norfolk  to  be  growing  more 
rapidly  probably  than  any  other  city. 

The  trade  of  Norfolk  has  grown  from 
$48,007,500  in  1SS4  to  $91,198,348  in  1894. 
The  city's  population  has  increased  in  the 
same  time  from  25,000  to  50,000.  And  this 
doesn't  show  the  real  growth  or  the 
present  population.  Taking  in  Berkley, 
Portsmouth  and  other  adjacent  towns,  all 
properly  a  part  of  Norfolk,  the  aggregate 
population  is  100,000.  The  Virginian  wants 
all  these  contiguous  towns  consolidated 
into  a  "Greater  Norfolk." 

Norfolk's  postal  receipts  in  1884  were 
$43,26027;  in  1894  they  were  $83,309.48. 
The  number  of  buildings  erected  in  eight 
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years  was  2253,  their  cost  being  about 
$5, 000,000.  The  number  erected  in  1894 
was  443  and  their  cost  $951,838. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  much- 
talked-of  electric  road  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington  will  be  built  and  in  ope- 
ration by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  Manufacturers'  Record  is  in  receipt 
of  letters  from  the  Armour  Packing  Co. 
and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  indicating 
that  in  future  a  part  of  their  export  busi- 
ness will  be  done  through  Southern  ports. 

The  Mayor  of  Florence,  Ala.,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  City  Council,  says  : 
"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  has  gradually  increased  in 
the  last  twelve  months,  until  now  every 
habitable  dwelling  in  the  city  is  occupied, 
new  plants  have  been  located  here  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  have  increased  their 
capacity." 

The  feasibility  of  shipping  oysters  of 
the  Chesapeake  bay  and  tributaries  to 
England  in  the  shell  is  to  be  determined 
by  experiment.  The  steamer  Shenan- 
doah, that  sailed  from  Newport  News, 
Va.,  for  Liverpool  December  13,  took 
sixty-five  crates  of  oysters  packed  in  a 
form  of  crate  that  has  recently  been  in- 
vented, and  which  is  expected  to  keep  the 
oysters  alive  and  in  good  condition  for  the 
time  required  for  the  trip. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  has 
bought  500  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs 
for  a  city  park. 

Travel  to  the  South  is  said  to  be 
heavier  this  season  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 

The  Prairie  Belt  Land  Co,  has  been  or- 
ganized at  West  Point,  Miss.,  to  do  a  real 
estate,  immigration  and  colonization  busi- 
ness. 

A  large  pork-packing  establishment 
has  been  started  at  Yaldosta,  Ga.  All 
the  modern  improvements  for  keeping  the 
establishment  clean  and  sweet,  for  burn- 
ing foul  gases  and  destroying  the  offal  are 
utilized.  The  company  will  turn  out 
sugar -cured  hams,  breakfast  bacon, 
smoked  shoulders  and  jowls,  dry  salt 
meats  and  all  other  pork  products,  and 
promises  that  each  product  shall  equal  in 


quality  the  best  produced  by  any  other 
establishment.  It  is  understood  that  the 
farmers  in  that  section  are  already  pre- 
paring to  plant  peanuts,  peas  and  corn  to 
turn  into  pork  to  be  sold  to  the  Valdosta 
packing  establishment  next  year,  and 
even  this  winter  a  considerable  offering  of 
hogs  will  be  made. 

As  an  exponent  of  the  attractions  of  the 
South  in  climate,  health  and  soil,  the 
Southern  States,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Edmonds,  is  a  pre- 
eminent success. — The  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Southern  States  as  a  periodical 
publication  has  more  than  fulfilled  its 
mission,  because  it  has  been  so  clear  and 
constant  an  exponent  of  the  business  in- 
terests of  that  section  as  to  make  it  of  the 
character  of  a  directory  and  instructor. 
It  is  serving  Southern  business  interests, 
as  they  never  were  presented  to  the  public 
before. — The  Independent,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Our  old  friend  and  fellow  journalist, 
James  R.  Randall,  of  Baltimore,  who  is 
also  an  author  of  some  fine  prose  and 
verse,  has  been  giving  much  time  of  late 
to  the  question  of  water  supply.  He  con- 
cludes that  malaria  is  always  carried  into 
the  human  system  through  impure  drinking- 
water,  and  never  by  the  air.  Mr.  Randall 
is  specially  suspicious  of  wells  that  are  not 
of  the  artesian  class,  tightly  cased.  The 
eminent  poet  and  journalist  is  unquestion- 
ably right.  He  proves  his  position  sound 
by  citing  facts  from  widely  distributed 
districts.  Nor  need  he  have  confined  his 
denunciation  of  surface  wells  and  springs 
to  their  potency  as  malarial  poisoners. 
They  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  typhoid, 
and  many  other  of  the  most  deadly  dis- 
orders, including  flux  and  other  awful 
diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. — Chatta- 
nooga Times. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Observance  of  Law  in  the  South. 

Editor  Southern  States : 

I  note  with  great  pleasure  the  article  in 
the  December  number  of  Southern 
States  headed  "Observance  of  Law  in 
the  South."  Let  me  give  you  some  facts 
of  recent  observation  that  emphasize  as  to 
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one  county  the  demonstration  made  by 
your  statistics.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
courthouse  in  Princess  Anne  county,  Va., 
at  the  session  of  the  court  for  the  current 
month,  December. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  bustle  and 
confusion,  the  ordinary,  legal  court-room 
hush  fell  over  the  small  assembly.  The 
judge,  a  genial,  kindly,  yet  dignified  gen- 
tleman, sat  in  his  chair.  The  gentlemanly, 
active  clerk,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  was 
at  his  post  with  court  records  open  before 
him.  The  sheriff,  the  terror  of  evil  doers, 
was  looking  as  stern  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  good-looking,  gentlemanly,  kind-hearted 
man  to  look  The  formal  "Oh,  yes!  Oh, 
yes!  The  court  is  now  open"  had  been 
solemnly  proclaimed,  when  it  appeared 
that  there  was  not  a  case  on  the  court 
docket  nor  a  prisoner  in  jail.  An  attorney 
at  my  elbow  whispered  in  my  ear,  "And 
the  lawyers  are  leaving  the  county." 

Later  in  the  day  a  leading  farmer, 
trucker  and  fruit-grower  in  the  county 
added  to  the  record  by  the  statement  that 
the  Ladies'  Home  Mission  Society  of 
Princess  Anne  county  has  disbanded  and 
sent  its  funds  to  other  fields,  there  being 
no  use  for  the  funds  in  that  county. 

So  the  case  is  like  this  :  In  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  populous  counties  in 
Virginia  there  are  no  cases  on  the  court 
docket,  no  prisoners  in  jail,  lawyers  leav- 
ing the  county,  and  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  has  disbanded  because  there  were 
no  home  poor  to  take  care  of.  The  South 
need  not  fear  a  searching  investigation 
and  comparison  with  any  other  portion 
of  the  Union  as  regards  criminals  or 
paupers.  A.  Jeffers. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

A  Suggestion  to  Capitalists. 

Editor  Southern  States  : 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  wrong  in  its 
statement  of  the  ruinous  effects  to  the 
Southern  farmers  of  cotton  at  present 
prices.  While  the  farmers  are  disap- 
pointed in  the  prices,  yet  the  quantity  of 
cotton  raised  somewhat  compensates  for 
that.  They  say  that  cotton  at  five  cents 
will  buy  as  much  of  the  things  they  want 
as  it  bought  some  years  ago  at  ten  cents. 
Then,  in  addition,  the  large  grain,  sor- 
ghum and  other  crops  will  leave  them  in 
good  condition.     Of  course,  those  who  are 


in  debt  will  find  very  little  if  any  relief. 

The  times  are  now  propitious  for  men  of 
large  means  and  a  little  philanthrophy  to 
help  themselves  and  their  country;  men 
who  do  not  care  to  profit  on  the  losses  of 
others  in  speculation,  but  would  rather 
add  to  their  fortunes  by  an  investment  that 
would  at  the  same  time  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  their  fellows.  This  can  be  done  by 
buying  large  tracts  of  Southern  lands,  and 
cutting  them  up  into  small  farms  and 
settling  them  with  thrifty  tenants.  This  is 
feasible,  if  sales  were  made  on  long  time 
and  easy  terms  ;  but  let  the  vendor  have 
complete  control  of  the  property  until 
paid  for.  Let  him  appoint  superintendents 
of  experience  and  ability,  each  having 
charge  of  as  many  farms  as  he  could  look 
after,  they  to  direct  and  instruct  the  tenant 
in  the  planting  and  working  of  the  farm, 
furnish  all  supplies  and  money  and  sell  all 
the  products.  In  this  way  the  farmers 
would  be  educated  into  the  true  science  of 
farming,  not  planting,  and  after  ten  years 
the  land  would  be  doubled  in  value. 

The  capitalist  would,  of  course,  figure  a 
good  profit  for  himself,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  fellow  man.  But  here  is 
the  "rub."  Men  of  large  means  (many  of 
them)  don't  care  to  be  bothered  with  any- 
thing that  requires  effort  and  work  to  look 
after.  They  would  rather  clip  coupons 
and  abuse  the  farmers  for  not  working 
more.  W.  W.  Littlejohn. 

First  National  Bank,  Decatur,  Ala. 

Some  of  the  Attractions  of  Texas. 

Editor  Southern  States : 

Your  admirable  work  for  immigration  to 
the  South  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in 
Texas.  The  field  is  a  large  one  and  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  so  mutually 
beneficial  to  both  sections  of  our  common 
country  that  the  only  wonder  is  that  the 
Southern  States  is  permitted  to  be  alone 
in  accomplishing  the  work  of  obliterating 
that  old-time  relic,  "Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  " 

Never  before  in  our  history  were  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  Northwest  turned  this 
way.  Heretofore  it  was  "out  West"  for 
the  settler,  now  it  is  "down  South,"  and 
the  ruinous  drouths  and  almost  total  loss 
of  the  crops  of  1894  in  several  of  the  North- 
western States  has  given  to  the  movement 
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from  that  country  to  the  South  almost  the 
proportions  of  an  exodus. 

Early  in  the  winter  I  was  in  Iowa  and 
saw  ice  thick  enough  for  skating.  Return- 
ing to  Southeast  Texas  I  found  gardens 
green  with  vegetables  and  flowers  in  full 
bloom  everywhere.  This  question  of  cli- 
mate and  a  desire  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
a  Northern  winter  are  being  canvassed  in 
that  section  with  the  result  that  thousands 
of  well-to-do  farmers  and  capitalists  are 
making  homes  here,  and  for  the  last  two 
months  the  railroad  trains  have  been 
crowded  on  every  occasion  of  an  excur- 
sion, which  of  late  have  been  twice  in 
each  month. 

While  the  people  of  the  North  are 
hovering  over  stoves  and  radiators,  the 
former  neighbors  of  some  of  them  now 
living  in  Southeast  Texas  are  fishing  or 
bathing  in  the  lake  and  enjoying  green 
vegetables  for  three  meals  each  day. 

What  are  some  of  the  inducements  to 
immigrate  from  the  North  and  make  a 
home  in  South  Texas,  are  very  natural 
inquiries. 

ist — Land  is  cheap  and  good. 

2d — Good  health  and  good  climate. 

3d — Free  artesian  water. 

4th — No  winters  ;  cool  summers  caused 
by  the  Gulf  breezes. 

5th — Cheap  pine  lumber  at  one-half  the 
cost  in  the  North. 

6th — Lower  taxes  than  in  any  other 
State. 

7th— Texas  has  the  largest  school  fund — 
$100,000,000. 

Sth — Good  markets  and  cheapest  freight 
rates  on  the  continent. 

9th — Texas  has  no  mortgaged  home- 
steads. 

These  and  many  other  inducements  for 
immigration  Texasward  were  fully  dis- 
cussed at  a  large  immigration  convention 
held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  in  St.  Louis, 
on  the  12th  and  13th  of  November,  which 
the  writer  attended  as  a  delegate  from 
Southeast  Texas,  and  where  a  mutual 
agreement  was  reached  that  the  railroads 
entering  Texas  and  the  people  of  the 
State  should  in  the  next  three  years  raise 
and  expend  $250,000  to  advertise  Texas 
and  induce  immigration  from  the  North. 
In  the  great  work  of  peopling  and  devel- 
oping this  great  State  we  shall  look 
confidently   for    the    co-operation    of    the 


Southern  States,  already  so  intelli- 
gently and  successfully  laboring  for  the 
South.  W.  B.  Slosson. 

Houston,  Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  January  number  of  the  Forum  contains  an 
advertisement  of  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Southern  Railway  Co.,  which  is  probably  the  hand- 
somest and  most  extensive  advertisement  ever 
printed  in  any  periodical.  It  is  an  exceedingly  well- 
written  and  beautifully  illustrated  description,  cov- 
ering 40  pages,  of  the  scenery  and  other  attractions 
of  the  localities  reached  by  the  Southern  Railway 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  literary  skill  of  Mr.  Frank 
Presbrey,  the  writer  of  it,  as  well  as  to  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Turk,  the  passenger  agent  of  the- 
Southern  Railway  Co. 

Alabama  is  getting  a  good  share  of  the  immigra- 
tion that  is  going  South.  A  Chicago  syndicate,  after 
looking  over  the  South  for  a  place  to  establish  a 
colony  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers  from  the  North, 
fixed  upon  a  locality  in  Alabama,  below  Birmingham, 
and  bought  a  large  area  of  land  which  they  are 
dividing  into  twenty,  forty  and  eighty-acre  fruit 
farms,  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  the  advertisement  in 
another  column  headed  "Southern  Colony,"  or 
inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  International  Home- 
stead Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Southern  States,  a  magazine  published  in 
Baltimore,  is  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the  South, 
if  its  circulation  among  Northerners  is  what  it  should 
be.  One  of  its  departments  is  devoted  to  short  let- 
ters from  Northern  settlers  in  the  South,  detailing 
briefly  their  experiences.  In  the  December  number 
were  fourteen  such  letters,  but  not  one  of  them  from 
Florida.  Northern  settlers  in  Florida  can  do  the 
State  and  their  friends  in  the  North  a  useful  service 
by  sending  brief  accounts  of  their  experiences  in 
Florida  to  the  Southern  States  for  publication. 
They  will  thus  effect  the  double  purpose  of  supplying 
testimony  concerning  Florida's  advantages  and  re- 
sources, and  of  inducing  others  to  settle  here.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  year  1S95  will  witness 
the  largest  immigration  to  the  South  from  the  North- 
western States  ever  known,  and  Florida  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  a  large  share  of  it.  When  the  advantages 
and  capabilities  of  Florida  shall  be  truly  set  forth 
the  result  will  be  surprising;  to  the  most  sanguine  of 
Florida's  friends. — The  Citizen,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Information  about  rice  and  fruit  lands,  and  lands 
for  general  farming,  in  the  section  of  Eastern  Texas 
that  is  now  attracting  so  much  attention,  may  he  had 
from  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Bordages  &  O'Brien,  Beau- 
mont, Texas.  They  control  also  large  areas  of  pine 
and  other  timbered  lands. 

The  Gulf,  Beaumont  &  Kansas  City  Railway  runs 
through  the  magnificent  pine  forests  of  southeastern 
Texas  where  an  enormous  lumber  industry  has 
grown  up,  and  where  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
timber  await    the   establishment   of  additional   saw- 
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mills.     Mr.  S.  A.  McNeely,   Beaumont,  Texas,  is  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  road. 

"The  Kissimmee  Valley"  is  the  title  of  a  sumptuous 
pamphlet  describing  that  part  of  the  Slate  of  Florida 
in  which  are  situated  the  two  million  acres  of  land 
owned  by  the  Disston  Land  Co.  It  contains  in 
straightforward  and  conservative  language  a  com- 
prehensive presentation  of  what  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers, of  large  or  small  means,  can  do  in  Florida. 
There  are  articles  on  the  physical  geography 
of  the  territory,  on  Temperature,  Rainfall,  Heal  h- 
fulness,  Soils,  on  the  cultivation  of  Sugar,  Rice. 
Tobacco,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Pineapples,  on  Truck 
Gardening,  Stock  Raising,  on  "Opportunities  for  the 
Settler,"  etc.  It  i«;  such  a  pamphlet  as  everybody  w  o 
is  thinking  of  moving  South  will  want.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  fine  halftone  engravings  made  from 
photographs  of  Florida  scenes.  Copies  may  be  had 
from  the  Disston  Land  Co.,  Bullitt  building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

One  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  regarded 
financial  concerns  in  Baltimore  is  the  substantia  and 
successful  firm  of  Middendorf,  Oliver  &  Co.,  bankers 
and  brokers  Messrs.  Middendorf,  Oliver  &  Co.  give 
particular  attention  to  the  placing  of  municipal, 
railroad  and  other  bonds,  and  do  a  general  ba  iking 
and  brokerage  business. 

Southeast  Texas  is  making  rapid  strides  as  an 
agricultural  country,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of 
rice  and  fruits.  With  Beaumont  as  a  centre,  there  is 
an  exceedingly  rich  strip  of  land  between  that  city 
and  Sabine  Pass,  and  it  extends  from  the  Sabin-  river 
on  the  east  to  Trinity  bay  on  the  west,  includ  ng  the 
Southern  portions  of  Orange,  Jefferson,  Chambers 
and  Liberty  counties.  Messrs.  Broocks  &  Polk,  of 
Beaumont,  who  are  among  the  large  developers  of 
these  farming  lands,  report  the  following  recent 
sales  :  14,000  acres  to  E.  E.  Carpenter,  of  Iowa,  for 
$17,000;  2004  acres  for  $10,200;  980  acres  in  Southwest 
portion  of  Jefferson  county,  for  $4900  ;  640  acr  s  for 
$1920;  1200  acres  for  JS5100  ;  2040  acres  for  $10,200; 
600  acres  for  $3000;  3000  acres  pine  timber  land  for 
$w,ooo;  74  acres  adjoining  Beaumont  for  $148-.  This 
firm  controls  4"\coo  to  50,000  acres  of  some  of  the 
best  lands  in  this  section  of  Texas,  and  in  addition 
to  an  office  at  Beaumont,  they  operate  a  brancti  land 
office  at  Liberty,  Texas. 

Thl  "Pabor  Lake  Pineapple"  is  an  enterprising 
weekly  paper  published  at  Pabor  Lake,  Florida,  and 
intended  to  furnish  information  about  the  beautiful 
lake  region  of  South  Florida  Sample  copies  will  be 
sent  free. 

The     Louisiana     Bureau     of     Immigration,    New 


Orleans,  La.,  has  issued  a  voluminous  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  the  soil,  products  and  climate  of  the 
State.     Copies  of  it  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
Pattillo  Higgins,  manager,  is  developing  the  agricul- 
tural lands  of  Southeast  Texas  by  securing  large 
bodies  and  cutting  them  up  into  tracts  of  ten 
acres  and  upwards,  selling  to  farmers  for  rice,  garden 
truck  and  fruit-raising.  Much  of  this  land  is  in 
Orange,  Newton,  Sabine,  Jasper,  Tyler,  Hardin, 
Liberty,  Jefferson  and  Chambers  counties,  commen- 
cing on  the  Gulf  coast  and  ranging  back  about  thirty 
mi  es.  These  counties  are  regarded  as  very  healthy 
to  live  in,  and  among  the  crops  grown  are  rice,  sugar 
cane,  corn,  cotton,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  general  f  arden  truck.  In 
fruits,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  oranges,  figs  and  straw- 
berries can  be  cultivated  with  profit.  The  lands  con- 
trolled by  this  exchange  are  in  the  famous  Texas 
Coast  county,  with  good  facilities  for  shipping  and  a 
cash  market.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  within  a 
few  miles  of  Beaumont,  destined  to  become  a  city  of 
considerable  population  within  a  few  years  ;  and 
these  lands,  situated  between  Beaumont  and  the  port 
of  Sabine  Pass,  will  be  an  attractive  section  for 
farmers  and  homeseekers  in  Texas.  The  Real  Es- 
tate Exchange  also  handles  city  properties  of  all 
descriptions. 

Mr.  C.  Irving  Page,  Auburndale,  Florida,  dealer 
in  farm,  garden  and  orchard  lands,  orange  groves, 
etc.,  writes  to  the  Southern  States  as  follows  : 

"We  have  a  section  here  worthy  of  being  exten- 
sively known.  The  late  freeze  did  no  damage  to  our 
trees,  and  only  here  and  there  an  orange  injured. 
The  altitude  of  our  lands,  and  our  large,  deep, 
spring-fed  lakes  are  the  cause  of  our  wonderful 
exemption  from  cold.  This  is  the  watershed  of  the 
Florida  peninsula,  and  a  most  hea  thy  and  beautiful 
section  Our  pineapples  in  open  fields  were  not 
killed,  and  some  tomato  plants  were  not  injured. 
These  things    how  for  themselves." 

A  favorite  stopping  place  in  Atlanta  for  pros- 
pectors from  the  North  and  West  is  the  Hotel 
Marion,  on  North  Pryor  street,  on  the  edge  of  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  The  Marion  is  hand- 
somely built  and  rich  y  furnished,  and  was  designed 
for  an  exclusively  family  hotel,  but  under  the  new 
management  accommodates  transient  trade.  It  is 
very  conveniently  looted,  being  only  three  blocks 
from  the  Union  Depot,  and  yet  far  enough  in  the 
residence  portion  to  escape  the  dirt  and  noise  of  traffic. 
The  proprietors  are  enterprising  Northern  men  who 
are  interested  in  Georgia's  development,  and  give 
special  rates  to  intending  settlers  and  investors. 
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A  TOWN    IN   THE   TEXAS   COAST   COUNTRY. 


By  Eph.  Jewett. 


Perhaps  no  particular  section  in  the 
State  of  Texas  has  been  brought  more 
suddenly  into  prominence  during:  the  past 
three  years  than  the  strip  of  land  running 
back  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  some  seventy 
miles,  extending  from  150  to  200  miles  and 
known  as  the  coast  country.  The  cause 
of  this  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  fact 
that  this  section,  for  years  almost  wholly 
undeveloped,  was  found  to  possess  excel 
lent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  and 
since  that  time  various  towns  and  settle- 
ments have  sprung  up,  and  lands  which 
once  lay  utterly  neglected  as  worthless 
for  ordinary  agricultural  pursuits,  now 
pay  tribute  to  the  fruit  grower  and  yield 
large  and  unfailing  profits. 

One  of  the  new  settlements  in  the  coast 
belt,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  pioneer 
towns  in  fruit  raising,  is  Alvin,  twelve 
miles  north  of  the  waters  of  Galveston 
bay,  in  Brazoria  county,  near  the  banks  of 
Mustang  bayou,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  beautiful  stretch  of  fertile 
prairie.  For  years  it  was  a  mere  stopping 
place  between  Houston  and  Galveston, 
while  today  there  is  a  population  of  1200 
to  1500  people,  chiefly  acquired  during 
the  last  four  years  and  made  up  of  Western 
farmers,  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
dition, determined  to  move  South.  This 
little  town  possesses  the  soubriquet  of  the 
"Orchard  City"  and  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  the  culture  and  marketing  of 
fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is  claimed,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  the  coast  country  is  the  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  many  respects  to  any  portion 
of  California.  The  same  influences  which 
the  Pacific  has  over  the  lands  bordering 
that  ocean  in  Southern  California  are  found 


in  the  Gulf  on  the  coast  country,  temper- 
ing in  all  seasons  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions far  inland,  rendering  the  climate  as 
nearly  equable  throughout  the  year  to 
attract  the  health  seeker,  brace  the  body, 
revitalize  the  mind  and  stimulate  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  life, 
whether  in  plant  creation  or  the  human 
kind.  What  was,  therefore,  true  of  Cali- 
fornia, became  true  of  the  coast  country, 
the  same  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in 
both  regions,  and  lands  in  the  latter  sec- 
tion, which  less  than  ten  years  ago  lay 
unused,  as  nine-tenths  of  it  yet  remains, 
simply  affording  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
could  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  an  acre,  at 
the  present  time  sell  readily  for  twenty  to 
forty  dollars  for  fruit  culture. 

The  pioneer  of  the  theory  that  this  sec- 
tion was  adapted  to  fruit  growing  is  a 
gentleman  from  Galveston,  whose  name 
is  indelibly  associated  with  iruits  in 
Texas — Mr.  H.  M.  Stringfellow.  His  farm 
is  fourteen  miles  from  Galveston  and 
fifteen  from  Alvin.  He  established  the 
fact  that  this  region  was  particularly 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  pear  and  of 
strawberries  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
He  commenced  the  work  only  nine  years 
ago  with  limited  means,  growing  straw- 
berries and  all  sorts  of  vegetables  on  the 
land  lying  between  the  rows  of  pear  trees 
he  had  set  out  until  the  trees  in  their 
growth  afforded  too  much  shade  for  suc- 
cessful truck  farming.  As  the  yield  of 
pears  after  the  fifth  year  increased  annu- 
ally, he  abandoned  the  truck  patch, 
bought  more  land  and  set  out  other 
orchards  to  supply  the  demand  for  the 
fruit  and  the  cuttings.  The  six  or  seventh 
year  his   income  from  this  small  acreage 
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was  the  comfortable  sum  of  $10,000,  and 
the  section  in  which  he  originally  settled 
almost  alone,  now  teems  with  hundreds  of 
prosperous  farms  and  new  towns. 

The  soil  about  Alvin  is  a  sandy  loam, 
with  a  clay  subsoil  underlaid  at  a  depth 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  with  a  stratum 
of  water-bearing  quicksand 
which  furnishes  good  sub- 
irrigation.  The  average  rain- 
fall is  forty-five  inches  equally 
distributed  throughout  the 
year.  The  lands  are  all  easily 
drained  into  the  Mustang 
bayou.  Water,  perfect  for 
drinking  purposes,  can  be 
obtained  in  wells  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  deep,  and  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  the  best 
artesian  water  is  found  at  a 
depth  of  300  to  500  feet.  A 
number  of  these  artesian  wells 
have  already  been  sunk  to 
meet  requirements  in  certain 
instances. 

The  Alvin  population  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  from  a  num- 
ber of  Western  States,  as 
already  mentioned,  and  no 
inconsiderable  number  from 
Texas.  They  are  a  moral, 
intelligent  and  church-going 
people.  The  town  enjoys 
local  option,  as  it  has  always 
done  from  the  outset,  and 
there  is  not  a  saloon  or 
drinking  place  within  miles 
of  it. 

In  climate,  this  section  claims 
to  be  the  Italy  of  America. 
Situated  near  the  coast,  it  re- 
ceives the  full  benefit  of  the 
invigorating  breezes  from  the 
Gulf,  which  waft  their  welcome 
influences  through  the  day, 
and  at  night  continue  to  enter 
your  open  casement.  The 
effect  of  the  Gulf  stream  is 
also  felt  in  this  section. 

There  are  bearing  pear 
trees  in  Brazoria  county  forty 
years  old,  and  not  a  sign  of 
blight  has  ever  appeared.  Bearing  or- 
chards, from  five  to  ten  years'  old,  afford 
practical  demonstration  of  what  can  be 
realized  from  the  growing  of  fruit  at  Alvin. 


While  most  varieties  do  well,  the  Leconte 
and  Kieffer  are  the  favorites,  as  being  the 
best  adapted  and  most  profitable.  They 
begin  to  bear  at  five  years  from  setting, 
and  are  a  paying  crop  in  seven  years. 
While  growing  an  orchard  the  land  for  the 
first  five   years  is  profitably  employed   in 


raising  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  One  hundred 
trees  are  usually  planted  to  the  acre,  and 
choice  pear  trees  cost  ten  dollars  per  hun- 
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dred  ready  for  setting.  The  Leconte  is 
ready  for  market  the  last  of  June,  ahead  of 
California,  and  can  be  shipped  in  carload 
lots  to  the  West  and  North.  The  yield 
from  ten-year-old  trees  run'*  as  high  as 
thirty  bushels.  Peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries  and 
dewberries   all  do  well  and   find  a  ready 


Express  reports  the  following  receipts 
from  this  town  :  Strawberries,  crates  of 
twenty-four  quarts  each,  February  235 
crates;  March  2007  crates;  April  2734 
crates.  During  the  same  period  1882 
cases  of  vegetables,  besides  twenty-one 
carloads,  were  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars 
by  freight.  These  shipments  went  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
berries  sold  as  high  as  $16  per 
crate.  The  average  price  per 
crate  has  been  about  #4.00,  net- 
ting the  producer  nearly  $3.00  per 
crate  above  shipping  and  com- 
j  mission  expenses.  Among  the 
i  phenomenal  yields  on  strawber- 
I  ries  Mr.  G.  H.  Cook  made  fiSoo 
from  three  acres  ;  Major  L.  Wins- 
ton over  $600  on  one  acre  ;  L.  P. 
Leclerc  over  $700  on  one  acre, 
while  ten-year  old  pear  trees  have 
netted  $300  to  #400  an  acre. 


PEAR    ORCHARD. 


sale.  That  beautiful  tropical 
flower,  the  cape  jessamine  grows 
luxuriantly  here,  and  an  acre  of 
these  will  net  thousands  of  buds, 
which  yield  about  $7.50  a  thous- 
and in  the  Northern  cities.  One 
of  Alvin's  citizens  shipped  over 
42,000  in  a  single  day  from  his  five 
acres.  The  shipping  facilities  are 
ample,  fourteen  passenger  trains 
daily  giving  quick  time  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Lands  vary  in  price,  according  to  their 
nearness  to  Alvin.  Large  tracts  can  now 
be  bought  at  from  $7  to  $20  per  acre, 
and  small  ones  of  five,  ten  and  twenty 
acres  at  from  $15  to  $50,  while  similar  lands 
in  California  cannot  now  be  bought  for 
less  than  $200  to  $600  an  acre,  and  must  be 
irrigated  at  an  annual  cost  of  from  $15  to 
$20  an  acre. 

Alvin  has  a  horticultural  association, 
known  as  the  Gulf  Coast  Horticultural 
Association.  It  has  a  large  membership, 
and  among  other  things  is  trying  to  induce 
the  State  to  establish  an  experimental  ag- 
ricultural station  there.  It  has  already 
accomplished  an  agreement  with  the  rail- 
roads to  furnish  refrigerator  cars  to  put 
their  products  into  Northern  markets  on 
passenger  schedule. 

In  conclusion,  some  practical  results  at 
Alvin  are  appended.    Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 


COLLECTION  OF  S  E.  TEXAS  PRODUCTS. 

A  closely  estimated  average  of  crops 
actually  raised  on  this  coast  for  one  acre 
of  ground  is  as  follows  : 

Strawberries,  4000  quarts,  brought $500 

Beans  brought  from $175  to  $300 

Peas  brought  from 15c  to    300 

Radishes  brought  from 100  to    150 

Turnips,  early,  brought  from 125  to    150 

Onions,  200  bushels  at  $150 300 

Sweet  potatoes,  100  bushels  at  75  cents 75 

Irish  potatoes,  100  bushels,  two  crops  at  75  cents  .  150 

Peanuts 1.0 

Tomatoes,  200  bushels 

Cabbage,  fall,  10,000  pounds  at  2  cents  per  pound.  200 

It  is  claimed  that  celery,  if  properly  cul- 
tivated, will  yield  as  high  as  $1000  per 
acre. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  are  develop- 
ing Alvin,  Messrs.  L.  M.  Disney,  W.  13. 
Bair  and  J.  F.  Durant  are  the  leaders.  It 
is  a  town  of  great  possibilities,  and  one 
where  men  of  small  means  can  secure  a 
fine  home,  and  in  time  acquire  a  compe- 
tency. 
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BOOKS  and  MAGAZINES: 

The  South  in  Literature. 

TWO   NEW   BOOKS. 

Two  volumes  of  unusual  interest,  written 
by  Southern  authors  and  treating  of  the 
South  in  different  aspects,  have  recently 
been  published.  One  is  entitled  "The  Ills 
of  the  South,"  and  is  the  production  of 
Charles  H.  Otken,  LL.  D.  The  pub- 
lishers are  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that 
the  printing  and  binding  are  of  the  best 
character. 

Dr.  Otken  is  a  resident  of  Mississippi 
and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his 
subject  practically.  He  has  drawn  his 
arguments  from  personal  observation  and 
from  the  experience  of  distinguished 
friends.  With  great  ingenuity  and  cumu- 
lative evidence  he  shows  that  many  of  the 
South's  ills  may  be  traced  to  the  credit 
system,  the  lien  law,  overproduction  of 
cotton  and  underproduction  of  food.  He 
finds,  too,  that  most  of  the  Southern  farm- 
ers are  thriftless  and  do  not  stop  leaks. 
After  piling  on  strong  testimony  to  demon- 
strate his  views,  he  finds  in  the  negro  the 
South's  greatest  evil.  He  proposes  to 
settle  the  race  question  by  colonization, 
and  the  best  place  for  their  deportation  he 
considers  to  be  the  great  Congo  basin. 

Undoubtedly  Dr.  Otken  has  powerfully 
pointed  out  and  illustrated  some  of  the 
South's  greatest  drawbacks,  and  he  has 
suggested  remedies  in  an  industrial,  legis- 
lative and  mercantile  way  that  are  valua- 
ble. As  to  the  negro,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  be  made  to  go  or  persuaded 
to  go  to  Africa.  Besides,  there  are  millions 
of  white  men  who  are  not  eager  to  have 
him  depart. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the 
author  does  not  discuss  or  even,  touch 
on  the  money  question  as  one  of 
the  chief  evils  of  the  South  in  compelling 
unprofitable  prices  for  products,  but  he 
probably  concluded  that  it  would  be  better 
to  correct  other  evils  first.  If,  however, 
as  some  experts  contend,  all  the  material 
woes  of  mankind  flow  from  perverted 
financial  legislation,  it  would  seem  most 
wise  to  regulate  that  on  principles  of 
justice  as  a    condition  precedent  to  the 


obliteration    or    mitigating  of   subsidiary 
calamities. 

The  book  is  commended,  however,  to 
the  readers  of  the  Southern  States. 
They  will  find  in  it  much  matter  for 
reflection,  and  it  is  a  very  earnest  and 
forcible  presentation  of  the  case,  which 
involves  one  of  the  most  important  social 
problems  of  the  day  and  time. 


Also  from  the  press  of  George  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  we  have  a  dainty,  but  substan- 
tial volume  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
entitled,  "The  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  Considered  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  theResultingUnion."  The  dedication, 
a  very  beautiful  and  patriotic  one,  is  to 
"the  surviving  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fought  in  the  war  between  the  States,  who 
respect  the  patriotism  and  courage  of  their 
foes,  and  who  would  rally  with  equal  readi- 
ness under  the  stars  and  stripes  in  defence 
of  the  Constitution  and  Union  ;  and  to  all 
Americans  who  love  justice  and  truth." 

After  having  cleared  the  way  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  South  to  the  existing 
government,  Dr.  Curry,  who  is  a  mas- 
ter of  language,  and  a  trained  dip- 
lomatist, publicist  and  historian,  as 
well  as  having  been  a  prominent  actor 
in  the  great  events  of  1860-65,  and  in 
the  era  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
proceeds  to  argue  in  a  statesmanlike  and 
Christian  spirit,  the  equity  of  the  South's 
cause.  He  makes  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  formation  of  our  government,  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  debates  c  f 
contending  factions.  Hon.  A.  H.  Steph- 
ens and  Professor  Bledsoe  had,  with  much 
elaboration,  done  this  previously  in  their 
works  on  the  same  subject,  but  Dr.  Curry 
restates  the  position  with  admirable  clear- 
ness, perspicacity  and  power  in  his  own 
way.  He  then  shows  how  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Union,  untouched  by 
the  war  and  its  results,  may  be  main- 
tained. One  of  the  essential  conditions 
for  this  perpetuity  he  calls  "honest 
money,"  but  does  not  state  what  he  means 
by  that  phrase.  The  honest  money,  so- 
called,  of  the  Gold  Ring  is  one  thing,  and 
the  honest  money  of  the  constitution,  up  to 
1873,  is  another  thing.    We  all  want  honest 
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money,  but  it  is  the  burning  question  of 
the  day  whether  that  honest  money  be  the 
money  of  free  coinage  or  the  money 
of  the  gold  standard,  the  money  of  the 
people  or  the  money  of  the  bondholder 
and  speculator. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Dr.  Curry  has  written 
and  published  a  volume  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  dear  to  the  faithful  Southern  heart 
and  intellect.  As  such  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  widely  read  in  all  sections  and  ful- 
fill the  noble  purpose  of  its  eminent  and 
accomplished,  as  well  as  patriotic,  author. 

Grape=Growers'  Manual. 

The  business  of  grape  growing  has  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  South  within  the 
last  few  years.  Its  profitableness  is  lead- 
ing many  to  go  into  it  who  have  had 
no  vineyard  experience.  To  these,  as 
well  as  to  the  most  competent  and 
experienced  growers,  a  Manual  of  Grape- 
Culture,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  has 
just  been  issued  by  Bush  &  Sons  &  Meiss- 
ner,  of  Bushberg,  Mo.,  will  be  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  text  and  reference  book. 
Among  its  special  features  are  articles  on 
"Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Their  Treat- 
ment," by  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of 
Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  on 
"Insects  of  the  Grape,"  revised  by  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley,  formerly  chief  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Department,  and  a 
number  of  articles  on  origin  of  the  grape, 
climate  and  soil  suitable  for  its  cultivation, 
preparation  of  soil,  planting,  grafting, 
pruning,  gathering,  etc.,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  information  bearing  on  all  phases  of 
the  grape  industry.  Southern  growers 
will  be  specially  interested  in  the  elaborate 
article  on  the  different   varieties  of  the 


Scuppernong.    The  price  of  the  book  is 
fifty  cents. 

A  Year  with  Popular  Authors. 

Nearly  all  the  most  popular  authors  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  upon  by  the  editor  of 
The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  to  insure  for 
his  readers  a  particularly  interesting  year 
during  1895.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  Bret 
Harte,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison,  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Madame 
Nordica,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  Edward  Bel- 
lamy, Eugene  Field,  Bill  Nye,  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Conan 
Doyle,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett, 
the  late  Jane  Austin,  Julia  Magruder, 
Elizabeth  Bellamy,  Kate  Greenaway,  Pal- 
mer Cox,  Margaret  Deland,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  E.  S.  Martin  and  Reginald  de 
Koven  are  some  of  the  writers  who  will 
furnish  entertain  ment  and  instruction  to 
the  readers  of  the  Home  Journal  in  1895. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln's,  Col.  A. 
K.  McClure,  has  made  a  study  of  Lincoln 
from  a  quite  new  point  of  view,  showing, 
by  anecdotes  and  letters,  that  during  the 
Civil  War,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of 
it,  Lincoln  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  not  in  name  only,  but  in  fact, 
and  personally  planned  and  directed 
movements  and  campaigns,  and  in  his 
comprehension  of  military  affairs  disclosed 
the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  The 
article  is  to  be  published  in  the  February 
number  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Southern  Magazine, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  lately  suspended, 
is  to  resume  publication  under  a  new 
ownership. 
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PINEAPPLE    CULTURE    IN    FLORIDA. 

By  Dr.  Jay  Shrader. 


Among  the  profitable  horticultural 
pursuits  peculiar  to  Florida  is  that  of 
pineapple  growing.  I  say  peculiar  to 
Florida,  not  that  this  is  the  exclusive 
habitat  of  the  pineapple,  but  because  it 
is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
this  tender  tropical  fruit  can  be  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale ;  but  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  even  here  it  is  only  in 
favored  districts  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  peninsula  that  climatic  conditions 
are  such  as  to  admit  of  its  open-field 
culture,  and  where  artificial  protection 
must  be  provided  at  an  expense  of  $500 
or  more  per  acre,  the  business  cannot 
be  very  remunerative,  as  a  rule,  though 
there  have  been  some  notable  excep- 
tions. 

The  area  in  Florida  naturally  adapted 
to  pineapple  culture  is  not  in  one  body, 
but  in  detached  sections,  in  some  in- 
stances widely  separated,  different 
causes  operating  to  produce  in  each  the 
required  climatic  conditions.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  define  its  boundaries, 
but  its  northern  limit  is  that  ubiquitous 
and  much  discussed  "frost  line,"  on 
which  so  many  South  Florida  people 
hang  their  hopes.  "This  line,"  says 
Charles  Richards  Dodge,  special  gov- 
ernment agent  in  charge  of  fibre  inves- 
tigations in  this  State,  "is  drawn  from 
latitude  280  30',  commencing  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion across  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
Gulf  coast,  in  latitude  270  15'." — Rep. 
Sec.  Agr.  1892.  I  think  Mr.  Dodge  is 
very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  correct  as  to 
the  initial  and  terminal  points,  but  he 
gravely  errs  if  by  "southwesterly  direc- 


tion across  the  State"  he  means  that 
the  frost  line  is  anything  like  straight, 
for  it  is  as  capricious  as  a  spoiled  child 
and  as  crooked  as  the  ways  of  a  ward 
politician. 

Cape  Canaveral  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
in  latitude  280  27',  a  point  in  the  Polk 
county  lake  region,  in  latitude  280  5', 
and  Sarasota  on  the  Gulf  coast,  latitude 
27 °  18',  will  have  about  the  same  tem- 
perature on  a  winter  day,  when  points 
between  them  will  be  from  one  to  fif- 
teen degrees  colder.  So,  an  isothermal 
line  intersecting  these  places  would  de- 
scribe two  great  irregular  loops  sus- 
pended from  the  three  points  named, 
and  descending  in  some  places  far  below 
the  27th  parallel  of  latitude.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that,  even  south 
of  this  tortuous  line,  pineapples  can 
everywhere  be  profitably  grown,  for 
half  the  country  is  under  water,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  dry  land  is  too  far 
from  transportation  facilities.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  overproduction. 

The  principal  localities  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  pineapples  for  market  is 
now  an  established  industry  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Florida  Keys  (or  Cays), 
south  of  latitude  27 °;  the  Lake  Worth 
region ;  Indian  River,  south  of  about 
latitude  280  20';  the  Winter  Haven  sec- 
tion in  Polk  county ;  the  Fort  Myers 
section  in  Lee  county,  and  Avon  Park 
in  De  Soto  county. 

Pines  are  also  grown  to  some  extent 
in  a  number  of  places  where  they  re- 
quire full  protection.  At  Orlando,  in 
Orange  county,  there  are  several  acres 
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of  plants  protected  by  slatted  arbors, 
that  pay  immensely,  as  much  as  $2000 
per  acre  having  been  realized,  it  is  said, 
from  one  year's  crop.  This  astonishing 
result  was  achieved  though,  mainly  by 
the  sale  of  slips  and  suckers,  the  plants 
being  mostly  rare  sorts  of  recent  intro- 
duction. Of  course,  in  raising  ordinary 
varieties  for  market,  this  costly  method 
of  propagation  is  not  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  any  one  so  long  as  land  in  the 
natural  pineapple  districts  can  be  bought 
as  cheap  as  in  localities  where  protec- 
tion is  necessary,  for  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  arbors  and  keeping  them  in 
repair  equals  an  annual  rental  of  about 
$150  per  acre. 

The  production  of  pineapples  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  never  equaled  by  any 
other  Florida  fruit.  The  world  has 
been  amazed  at  the  prodigious  growth 
of  the  orange  business  in  Florida — and 
it  has  been  wonderful — yet  at  no  time 
has  it  made  such  rapid  strides  as  has 
pineapple  culture  in  recent-  years.  Of 
the  former,  the  increase  in  production 
from  1889  to  1 89 1  was  about  80  per 
cent.,  while  that  of  the  latter  during  the 
same  time  was  over  400  per  cent. 

In  1889,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
pineapples  occupied  the  eleventh  place 
in  value  in  the  list  of  Florida's  agricul- 
tural products,  and  two  years  later  they 
had  risen  to  the  fifth  rank,  displacing 
the  much  vaunted  sugar  cane.  The 
sweet  potato  was  fourth  on  the  list  in 
both  years,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  sta- 
tistics later  than  1891,  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  it  has  since  exchanged 
places  with  the  pineapple ;  and  if  the 
latter  maintain  its  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  production,  within  five  years 
it  will  have  outstripped  corn  and  cotton, 
which  now  hold,  respectively,  the  second 
and  third  positions,  and  will  even  chal- 
lenge the  supremacy  of  the  orange. 
Such  a  result  should  not  be  thought 
improbable,  notwithstanding  the  very 
limited  area  adapted  to  pineapple-grow- 
ing, when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
product  of  one  acre  sells  for  as  much 
money  as  forty  acres  of  corn  or  cotton. 

A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  plant 
may  be  of  interest,  as  there  are  some 
people  in  the  North  who  still   have  a 


vague  notion  that  pineapples  grow  on 
trees  and  are  the  fruit  of  a  particular 
species  of  pine.  As  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plant,  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions will  convey  a  better  idea  than  the 
most  graphic  description  would,  but  the 
peculiarities  of  its  nature  and  habits  can 
be  told  only  in  words. 

The  tenacity  with  which  the  pineapple 
plant  clings  to  life  is  something  marvel- 
ous. Thrown  carelessly  down,  any- 
where, exposed  to  a  tropical  sun  and 
without  a  particle  of  moisture  other 
than  that  contained  within  its  own  tis- 
sues, it  will  live  for  months,  and  if  there 
be  any  soil  within  reach,  the  plant  will 
grasp  it,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  will  raise 
itself  into  an  upright  position  by  means 
of  its  cord-like  roots  and  permanently 
establish  itself.  In  removing  a  patch 
some  years  ago,  I  attempted  to  burn  up 
a  lot  of  old  plants  and  roots  that  had 
lain  exposed  to  the  sun  until  they  were 
seemingly  "as  dry  as  the  remainder 
biscuit  after  a  voyage."  I  threw  dry 
grass  on  the  pile  and  set  fire  to  it  three 
times  in  about  as  many  weeks,  but  was 
surprised,  a  month  or  two  later,  to  see 
a  vigorous  shoot  rising  from  the  charred 
heap,  like  a  veritable  Phoenix  from  its 
ashes. 

But  the  plant  is  very  sensitive  to  cold. 
True,  its  vitality  is  not  materially  affected 
by  having  the  outer  leaves  slightly 
nipped,  for  the  seat  of  life  is  in  the 
closely  sheathed  central  bud ;  but  in 
this  vulnerable  spot  one  touch  of  the 
icy  finger  of  frost  means  death. 

The  pineapple  is  a  native  of  South 
America — probably  Brazil — but  has  be- 
come fully  naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced at  a  remote  period  and  is  now 
found  growing  wild.  In  the  wild  state 
it  produces  seeds,  and  it  was  in  this 
way,  of  course,  that  the  many  different 
varieties  originated,  but  under  cultiva- 
tion it  has  so  long  been  propagated  by 
means  of  suckers,  or  off-shoots,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  banana,  its  seed-pro- 
ducing power  has  been  lost. 

Pineapples  are  grown  in  all  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries,  and  in  some 
of  the  West  India  islands  they  form  the 
chief  commodity  of  export.  Large 
numbers    of   pineapples    are    also   pro- 
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duced  in  the  Madeira  islands,  but  under 
unnatural  conditions  and  at  such  an  ex- 
pense as  would  appall  the  most  enthusi- 
astic Florida  planter.  The  temperature 
in  these  islands  varying  little  from  sixty 
degrees  the  year  round,  pine  culture  is 
necessarily  confined  to  hot-houses,  and 
the  Madeira  planter  only  gets  a  crop 
every  third  year,  instead  of  annual 
crops  after  the  first  year,  as  we  do  in 
Florida. 

The  growing  of  pineapples  under 
glass  has  long  been  a  profitable  business 
with  English  gardeners,  their  apples 
attaining  a  large  size  and  an  exquisite 
flavor  and  commanding  almost  fabulous 
prices  in  the  London  market.  Two  or 
three  shillings  a  pound  is  a  common 
price  for  such  fruit,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  single  specimen  has  sold  for 
as  much  as  ten  dollars. 

In  all  countries  where  pineapples  are 
grown  on  a  commercial  scale,  they  are 
among  the  most  profitable  products,  but 
nowhere  are  they  more  remunerative 
than  in  Florida.  Here  they  head  the 
list  of  paying  fruits.  This  position,  I 
know,  has  generally  been  conceded  to  the 
orange,  and  the  orange  is  first  in  volume 
of  production,  but  if  we  contrast  the  cost 
of  an  orange  grove  with  that  of  a  pine- 
apple field  of  like  acreage,  and  compare 
the  net  receipts  from  the  former  with 
those  from  the  latter,  the  "queen  of 
fruits"  can  hardly  be  considered  a  re- 
spectable rival  of  the  pineapple. 

In  making  a  pineapple  plantation, 
slips  (off-shoots  from  the  fruit-stalk  at 
the  base  of  the  apple)  are  the  kind  of 
plants  usually  set  out  in  Florida,  as  the 
supply  of  suckers  is  deficient,  though 
the  latter  produce  fruit  in  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  months,  while  the  former 
require  six  months  longer.  On  the 
Keys  little  or  no  regularity  is  observed 
in  planting,  and  from  15,000  to  18,000 
or  more  slips  are  set  on  an  acre. 
On  Indian  river  plants  are  set  out  in 
regular  order,  but  at  varying  distances, 
2x2  and  2x2^2  feet  (giving  10,000  to 
14,000  per  acre)  being  the  common 
practice.  In  the  vicinity  of  Winter 
Haven  (Polk  county)  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre  is  only  about  8000. 
They  are  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches 


apart  in  the  rows.  The  greater  distance 
given  them  in  this  locality  may  account 
for  the  larger  size  and  finer  quality  of 
the  fruit,  though  this  is  generally 
ascribed  to  elevation  and  peculiar  adap- 
tation of  soil.  However  this  may  be, 
at  the  late  World's  Fair  the  largest 
specimens  shown  from  any  part  of  the 
globe  were  from  Dr.  F.  W.  Inman's 
Florence  Plantation,  near  Winter  Haven. 
The  aggregate  weight  of  three  of  these, 
I  am  told,  was  fifty- one  pounds.  One 
corner  of  the  field  in  which  they  were 
grown  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  pineapple- 
farming  would  extend  this  article  to  an 
unreasonable  length,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  the  cultivation  is  quite  sim- 
ple, and  consists  mainly  in  keeping 
down  weeds  and  grass.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  wheel  hoe  and  scuffle  hoe  are 
the  best  implements. 

"How  much  money  is  there  in  the 
business?"  some  reader  will  ask.  An- 
swers to  this  question  might  take  a  wide 
range — from  $200  to  $1000  or  more 
per  acre — and  yet  all  be  substantially 
correct,  for  the  degrees  of  success  de- 
pend upon  location,  character  of  soil, 
varieties  of  pines  cultivated,  and  many 
other  things.  But,  to  be  brief,  let  us 
suppose  an  acre  of  suitable  land  to  be 
purchased,  properly  prepared,  set  with 
8000  good  slips  (common  Red  Spanish) 
and  cultivated  six  years.  It  will  then 
have  cost,  including  every  item  of  ex- 
pense, and  allowing  $75  for  first  cost 
and  clearing  of  land,  about  $4.50.  To 
this  amount  add  $200  for  shipping- 
crates  and  hauling.  Total  outlay  $650. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  acre  will  have 
produced  at  least  6000  apples  the  sec- 
ond year  and  7000  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  years,  or  a  total  of  34,000. 
We  will  suppose  these  to  have  been 
sold  at  eight  cents,  a  ridiculously  low 
figure  when  we  consider  that  seven  and 
a-half  cents  was  the  export  value  of  the 
8,200,000  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
pines  sent  out  of  Florida  in  1891.  The 
patch  will  have  also  furnished,  at  a 
moderate  estimate,  125,000  slips,  and 
will  still  have  on  it  at  least  8000  suckers 
for  replanting.  Slips  are  now  worth  $6 
per  thousand,  and  a  million  or  more  can 
be  sold  in  the  Winter  Haven  region,  and 
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other  millions  perhaps  on  Indian  River, 
the  coming  season.  But  this  suppositi- 
tious patch  may  be  in  a  section  where 
there  is  less  demand  for  plants,  so  we  will 
suppose  the  slips  to  have  brought  only 
$4  a  thousand.  Figuring  on  such  a 
basis  the  account  would  stand  thus : 

34,000  pineapples  at  eight  cents $2640 

125,000  slips  at  $1  per  M 500 

Sooo  suckers  onnand,  at  $10  per  M 80 

One  acre  land 75 

Deduct  original  investment  and  expense  ac- 
count        650 

Balance  profit $2645 

This  is  over  $500  per  annum  for  the 
five  producing  years  and  over  $400  a 
year  for  the  entire  term,  from  one  acre 


of  ground ;  so  it  would  seem  that  a 
patch  of  even  five  or  ten  acres  might 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door. 

The  above  calculations  I  believe  to 
be  quite  conservative,  and  the  result  to 
which  they  point  no  greater  than  any 
intelligent  man  possessing  the  requisite 
means  and  energy  may  accomplish. 

The  mild  climate  of  the  Winter  Haven 
section  is  due  to  the  peculiar  topography 
of  the  Polk  county  lake  region ;  that  ol 
the  Indian  River  and  east  coast  country 
chiefly  to  the  proximity  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  and  that  of  the  southern  Keys 
to  their  insular  position  and  compara- 
tively low  latitude. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  ARKANSAS. 


By    William  H.  Edmonds 


Two  recent  publications  furnish  a 
reason  for  the  writing  of  this  article. 
They  appeared  about  the  same  time, 
and  both  treat  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

One  is  an  entertaining  but  recklessly 
inaccurate  letter  from  a  special  corres- 
pondent published  in  one  of  the  New 
York  dailies  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
and  now  going  the  round  of  other 
papers. 

The  other  is  the  biennial  message  of 
the  retiring  governor  of  the  State,  Hon. 
William  M.  Fishback,  in  which  are 
brought  out  some  noteworthy  facts  likely 
to  be  surprising  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  State. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
very  few  persons,  even  among  the  in- 
telligent and  well  informed,  who  know 
much  more  about  Arkansas  than  they 
do  about  Central  Africa. 

The  governor  quotes  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Eleventh  Census  to  show 
that  not  only  is  the  State  educating  in 
its  public  schools  a  larger  percentage  of 
its  white  children  than  many  of  the  old- 
est and  wealthiest  States  in  the  Union, 
but  that  the  white  people  pay  in  taxes 
98  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  schools  for  colored  children,  and 
that  of  these  latter  the  State  is  educa- 
ting a  larger  percentage  than  the  per- 
centage of  children  being  educated 
by  the  States  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  is  shown  that  within  the  past  four 
years  the  State  has  erected  school 
houses  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  quarter 
for  every  school  day,  and  that  there  is 
now  a  school  house  for  every  291  in- 
habitants. Of  colleges  and  seminaries 
there  is  one  for  every  22,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have 
been    established    in    the    State     1700 


churches  (or  at  the  rate  nearly  of  one 
every  2  days),  making  now  one  church 
to  every  325  inhabitants,  men,  women 
and  children,  white  and  black. 

Discussing  the  matter  of  lynching, 
the  governor  says :  "To  take  human 
life  even  by  the  regular  course  of  law  is 
demoralizing,  *  *  *  but  for  irre- 
sponsible mobs  to  take  the  life  of  their 
fellow  man  and  go  unwhipped  of  justice 
is  demoralizing  even  to  debauchery,  and 
is  to  let  loose  upon  the  community  a 
blind,  unreasoning  force,  which  is  dan- 
gerous to  every  best  interest  of  society." 

Believing  that  "the  essential  and  con- 
trolling element  of  a  mob  is  cowardice," 
and  that  "if  it  were  known  that  the 
sheriff  has  every  incentive,  as  well  of 
interest  as  of  duty,  to  defend  his  prison- 
er to  the  last  extremity,  cowardice  would 
quail  before  the  danger  and  we  should 
have  no  mob  murders,"  he  recommends 
that  "it  be  made  the  imperative  duty  ot 
the  governor  to  summarily  remove  from 
office  any  sheriff  who  allows  a  prisoner 
in  his  custody  to  be  taken  from  him  by 
a  mob."  Lynching  has  occurred  six 
times  in  the  last  two  years.  Four  of 
the  participants  have  been  tried  and 
convicted  and  are  now  undergoing 
sentence. 

The  message  refers  briefly  and  in  a 
general  way  to  the  resources  of  the 
State  as  follows  : 

"We  have  one  of  the  best  climates  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  best.  The 
death  rate,  as  reported  by  the  United 
States  surgeon  general,  is  less  among 
the  troops  stationed  in  this  State  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  Union.  The 
death  rate  in  our  State,  even  including 
our  swamp  and  alluvial  lands,  which 
occupy  one-fourth  of  the  State,  is  1.92 
per  thousand  less  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age of  Northern  States. 

"The  census  of  1880  shows  the  cash 
value  per  acre  of  our  farms  to  be  great- 
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er  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  except  Louisiana. 

"Our  fruits  carry  off  the  premiums 
everywhere,  and  all  the  premium  fruits 
are  seedlings,  showing  that  it  is  the  soil 
and  climate  which  produce  them. 
Whenever  and  wherever  intelligent 
and  experienced  farmers  come  here  and 
get  out  of  the  common  ruts  they  pros- 
per phenomenally. 

"We  have  no  such  things  as  failure  of 
crops.  We  have  rain  and  sunshine  in 
plenty.  We  have  water  and  timber 
and  soil  and  climate,  and  we  have  a 
social  condition  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  communities  in 
the  United  States. 

"What  else  could  the  intelligent  im- 
migrant  desire  ? 

"He  will  certainly  find  no  warmer 
welcome  anywhere  on  the  globe  than  in 
Arkansas.  But  the  world  doesn't  know 
this." 

I  have  studied  Arkansas  pretty  care- 
fully during  the  last  few  years  (my  latest 
trip  through  the  State  having  been  con- 
cluded only  a  few  weeks  ago),  and  as 
an  outsider  I  can  amply  confirm  all  that 
Governor  Fishback  says  as  to  its  educa- 
tional and  religious  status,  its  obser- 
vance of  law,  its  attractions  in  climate 
and  healthfulness  and  its  manufacuring 
and  agricultural  capabilities. 

Probably  about  no  other  State  are 
there  so  many  misconceptions  and  so 
many  inaccurate  popular  ideas  as  about 
Arkansas. 

The  State  has  a  large  area  of  swamp, 
and  the  conditions  existing  in  those  re- 
gions have  in  the  popular  mind  given 
character  to  the  whole  State.  For  this 
we  may  credit  that  class  of  writers  who 
would  rather  be  funny  than  accurate. 
The  chronicler  of  the  wanderings  of  that 
noted  personage,  "The  Arkansaw  Tray- 
eler,"  for  example,  may  be  said  to  have 
cost  the  State  millions  of  dollars.  And 
he  has  had  numerous  successors  down 
to  the  New  York  correspondent  referred 
to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The 
writer  of  the  New  York  letter,  which  be- 
cause it  makes  good  reading  seems 
likely  to  have  a  wide  distribution,  says 
that  if  anyone  wants  to  find  a  reason  for 
the  prevalent  impressions  about  the 
State  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  take  a  look 


at  the  country,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
tell  in  what  manner  he  himself  looked 
at  the  country  and  to  give  the  following- 
advice  to  the  tourist  in  search  of  adven- 
ture : 

"After  turning  his  back  upon  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  Hot 
Springs — for  which,  by  the  way,  the 
native  Arkansan  is  not  responsible — 
and  having  passed  hurriedly  through 
Little  Rock,  which  is  an  attractive  and 
prosperous  looking  town,  it  is  a  good 
idea  for  the  tourist  who  has  too  good 
an  opinion  of  the  State  to  go  slum- 
ming— the  word  suits  the  case — among 
the  wilds  of  Southern  Arkansas." 

This  advice  he  followed  himself,  and 
here  is  his  recital  in  part  of  what  he  saw 
during  a  trip  on  one  of  the  small 
steamers  that  ply  the  minor  rivers  and 
bayous  of  one  of  the  swamp  sections  of 
the  State. 

"For  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river 
the  low,  marshy  land  stretches  away 
into  the  distance,  scarcely  higher  than 
the  river  itself.  Here  and  there  is  a  lit- 
tle forest,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  sub- 
merged in  mud  and  stagnant  water. 
The  few  houses  that  mark  little  villages 
like  Ouachita  City,  Log  Town  and 
Charlie  V.  are  for  the  most  part  frame 
boxes  raised  aloft  on  four  poles,  after 
the  plan  adopted  by  New  York  farmers 
to  keep  their  granaries  out  of  reach  of 
the  rats.  This  plan  is  followed  as  a 
protection  against  the  spring  floods. 
The  cabins  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  wretched  looking  hovels,  inhabited 
by  negroes,  or  by  what  are  known 
throughout  the  cotton  country  as  poor 
white  trash." 

This  is  all  true,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  corres- 
pondent saw  everything  that  he  here 
describes,  but  then  the  country  that  he 
passed  through  was  not  any  more 
Arkansas  than  the  notorious  Five  Points 
of  New  York  can  be  said  to  be  New 
York,  and  it  is  no  more  honest  to  describe 
these  conditions  as  being  characteristic 
or  typical  of  Arkansas  than  it  would  be 
to  portray  the  Jersey  Flats  as  indicating 
the  character  of  the  whole  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  writer  himself  admits  that 
he  parsed  hurriedly  through  that  part 
of  the  State  that  might  better  have  had 
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his  attention,  in  search  of  a  region  suited 
for  what  he  calls  "slumming."  This 
would  all  have  been  very  well  if  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  or  had  had  the  hon- 
esty to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  State  is 
suited  to  this  pleasant  pastime  of  "slum- 
ming." The  same  interesting  pursuit, 
by  the  way,  might  doubtless  be  engaged 
in  with  equally  favoring  conditions  in 
some  part  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Arkansas  has  an  area  of  52,850  square 
miles.  It  is  larger  than  New  York, 
much  larger  than  Pennsylvania  and 
only  one  fifth  smaller  than  all  the  New 
England  States  combined.  Leaving  off 
all  its  swamp  and  river  bottom  lands 
there  is  left  of  mountain,  plain  and 
prairie  lands  and  forest  an  area  of  about 
40,000  square  miles,  more  than  the 
whole  State  of  Indiana,  greater  than 
Kentucky,  equal  to  Ohio,  nearly  as 
great  as  Pennsylvania. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  greater  or 
more  varied  resources,  industrial  and 
agricultural,  in  climate  and  health  than 
Arkansas,  and  nowhere  else  is  there  a 
higher  degree  of  refinement.  The  so- 
cial life  of  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  is  not  excelled  anywhere,  and  this 
may  be  said  relatively  of  the  State  at 
large,  leaving  out  the  swamp  sections. 

The  northwestern  part  of  the  State 
has  become  famous  for  the  production 
of  fruit.  No  finer  fruit  is  produced  in 
America  than  that  grown  on  the  South- 
ern slope  of  the  Ozark  mountains. 
This  region  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"The  Land  of  the  Big  Red  apple."  Its 
apples  have  taken  premiums  wherever 
exhibited.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  held 
in  Boston,  Arkansas  apples  were  award- 
ed the  "Wilder  Medal,"  the  highest 
honor  in  the  gift  of  the  society.  At  the 
Cotton  Centennial  Exposition,  held  in 
New  Orleans,  in  1884  ;  at  the  American 
Institue  in  New  York  in  1890  ;  at  an  ex- 
position at  Riverside,  California,  and  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  Arkansas 
apples  received  awards  and  premiums 
over  competitors  from  all  other  sections. 

The  State  is  no  less  famous  for  the 
peaches  it  produces.  According  to  the 
last  census  Arkansas  produced  in  1890, 
3,001,125    bushels    of    peaches.     This 


was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  product 
of  California  (which  was  1,691,019 
bushels),  and  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  aggregate  product  of  the  three  great 
peach  growing  States,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware and  New  Jersey,  the  crop  in  these 
having  been  respectively,  803,019,  457,- 
201  and  776,078,  amounting  together  to 
2,036,298  bushels.  In  the  growing  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  (truck  farm- 
ing) and  melons  it  is  making  great  pro- 
gress. Grapes  are  grown  largely  and 
with  great  success  and  profit. 

In  the  centre  of  the  State,  southeast 
of  Little  Rock,  covering  an  area  about 
90  miles  long  by  20  miles  wide,  there  is 
a  range  of  country  known  as  "Grand 
Prairie,"  which  as  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion is  probably  not  surpassed  in  the 
world.  The  yields  of  all  ordinary  farm 
products  and  of  the  widest  imaginable 
variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  al- 
most beyond  belief.  A  soil  of  wonder- 
ful and  inexhaustible  fertility,  abundant 
rainfall,  short  and  mild  winters  and  con- 
sequent great  length  of  growing  season 
make  it  possible  to  accomplish  results 
that  seem  amazing  to  farmers  from 
other  sections.  Peach,  pear  and  other 
fruit  trees  have  in  a  year  as  much 
growth  as  they  would  have  in  the 
tropics.  And  it  is  a  very  healthy  re- 
gion too. 

Arkansas  is  very  rich  in  timbers. 
Some  of  the  finest  pine  timber  that  I 
have  ever  seen  I  have  found  in  this 
State.  Cypress,  various  kinds  of  oaks, 
magnolia,  beech  and  other  hardwoods 
cover  thousands  of  acres  that  have 
never  been  touched  by  ax  or  saw. 
Along  the  White  and  Arkansas  rivers 
are  the  finest  cypress  forests  I  have 
ever  seen.  Logs  60  feet  long  and  3 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  upper  end  are 
not  uncommon.  A  census  report  says  : 
"The  hardwood  forests  of  the  State 
are  not  surpassed  in  variety  and  rich- 
ness, and  contain  inestimable  bodies 
of  the  finest  oak,  walnut,  hickory  and 
ash  timber." 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State 
are  great  in  both  diversity  and  extent. 
Iron  ores  exist  in  great  quantities  and 
under  conditions  that  enable  them  to  be 
easily  and  cheaply  mined.  The  State 
has  extensive  coal  fields,  and  much  of 
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its  coal  is  of  a  high  grade,  suitable  to  all 
steam  and  heating  purposes  and  some 
of  it  admirably  adapted  to  coking.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  volume  (1893)  of 
Day's  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United 
States,"  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  coal  fields  of 
Arkansas  cover  an  area  of  groo  square 
miles.  Compared  with  the  best  known 
coal  producing  States :  the  total  coal 
producing  area  of  Pennslyvania,  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  is  only  9500 
square  miles,  that  of  West  Virginia 
16,000,  of  Kentucky  14,000,  of  Alabama 
8660,  of  Tennessee  5100.  In  some 
localities  coal,  iron  ore  and  limestone 
are  found  in  close  proximity.  Accor- 
ding to  the  census  of  1890  Arkansas 
stands  third  among  the  States  in  the 
production  of  manganese,  Virginia  be- 
ing the  first  and  Georgia  the  second. 
Arkansas  produced  in  the  census  year 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  pro- 
duct of  the  United  States.  The  zinc 
deposits  of  the  State  are  important  and 
promise  to  become  a  source  of  develop- 
ment and  wealth.  The  zinc  ores  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  Silesia. 
Marble,  granite,  soapstone,  whetstone 
and  other  minerals  exist,  and  though 
comparatively  little  exploitation  has 
been  made,  enough  has  been  brought  to 
light  to  justify  the  belief  that  Arkansas 
is  destined  to  rank  as  one  of  the  richest 
mineral  States  in  the  Union. 

No  part  of  the  Union  has  a  more  de- 
lightful and  healthful  climate  than  that 
of  most  of  this  State.  I  say  this  of  the 
greater  part  and  representative  part  of 
Arkansas,  not  of  the  swamp  and  river 
bottom  areas  such  as  were  traversed  by 
the  Arkansaw  Traveler  and  as  furnished 
divertisement  to  the  more  recent  writer 
whose  letter  I  have  quoted  from. 

In  spite  of  all  that  the  State  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  traducers  and 
thoughtless    writers,  it  is  undergoing  a 


wonderful  development.  It  is  getting 
probably  a  larger  share  of  the  present 
flow  of  agricultural  immigration  to  the 
South  than  any  other  State,  except  pos- 
sibly Texas,  and  larger  in  proportion  to 
area  than  any  other  locality  unless  it  be 
the  rice  country  of  Southwest  Louisiana. 
During  a  recent  trip  through  the  State  I 
encountered  a  number  of  so  called 
"trains"  of  emigrant  wagons  that  had 
been  driven  all  the  way  from  Nebraska, 
the  Dakotas  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Northwest,  some  of  them  having  been 
ten  and  twelve  weeks  making  the  jour- 
ney. Hardly  a  train  on  any  of  the 
roads  entering  the  State  (except  those 
from  the  South)  passes  through  the 
State  without  leaving  at  one  or  more 
points  a  number  of  "settlers."  Two 
weeks  ago  a  single  colony  of  68  persons 
from  Iowa  (the  forerunners  it  is  said  of 
many  others)  settled  on  lands  that  had 
been  bought  near  Stuttgart,  in  Arkansas 
county,  one  of  the  Grand  Prairie  coun- 
ties. And  from  all  directions  "home- 
seekers"  are  pouring  into  the  State 
singly  and  in  colonies. 

Industrially  too  the  State  is  making 
great  advances.  Saw  milk  and  lumber 
plants,  furniture  factories,  wagon  factor- 
ies and  other  woodworking  establish- 
ments, cotton  mills  aud  miscellaneous 
industries  are  multiplying.  Railroads 
are  extending  their  mileage  and  new 
roads  are  being  built.  Mining  opera- 
tions are  being  enlarged.  And  there 
is  general  progress  and  expansion  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  industry. 

So  that  the  truth  about  the  State  is 
gradually  finding  its  way  through  the 
clouds  of  misconception  that  have  en- 
veloped the  popular  mind,  and  Arkan- 
sas promises  to  become  in  time,  as  it  is 
known,  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
prosperous  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union. 


WESTERN    NORTH    CAROLINA   AS   A   SANITARIUM. 


By   C.    Teal,  M.  D. 


The  Blue  Ridge,  the  Alleghanies 
proper,  is  one  of  the  bifurcating  chains 
of  the  Southern  prolongation  of  the 
Appalachians,  extending  through  Vir- 
ginia and  Western  North  Carolina.  Its 
general  elevation  is  from  3000  to  4000 
feet  and  upwards,  a  few  of  its  summits 
reaching  nearly  6000  feet. 

In  climate  North  Carolina  resembles 
France  and  Italy.  The  death  rate  is 
less  than  the  average  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  two  areas  where 
consumption  is  unknown  is  found  here. 
The  great  elevation  of  the  western 
section  brings  its  climate  to  that  of  the 
cold  temperate  zone,  the  isotherm  for 
the  highest  plateaus  (510)  being  that  of 
New  England  and  Upper  Canada.  The 
average  annual  mean  temperature  of 
the  State  is  590  ;  for  the  eastern  region 
it  is  6i°,  for  the  middle  580,  for  the 
mountainous  region  520,  the  mean 
average  annual  rainfall  for  the  State 
being  fifty-two  inches ;  for  the  east, 
middle  and  west,  respectively,  sixty, 
forty -five,  fifty-eight  inches.  The  preci- 
pitation is  distributed  uniformly  through 
the  different  seasons,  with  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance in  the  amount  of  summer 
rain  and  a  corresponding  less  quantity 
in  the  autumn.— (Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica.) 

The  mortality  from  pulmonary  phthis- 
is is  not  large  in  any  part  of  North 
Carolina,  being  according  to  the  mor- 
tality tables  of  the  tenth  census,  (1880), 
13.4  for  every  10,000  of  population 
throughout  the  State.  A  Methodist 
minister  has  traveled  500  miles  over 
the  Blue  Ridge  without  finding  con- 
sumption. The  Blue  Ridcre  may  safely 
claim  approximate  immunity  from  con- 
sumption. 

Natives  getting  chilled  with  keeping 
on  water-soaked  clothing  in  rainy  weather 
may  have  pneumonia,  usually  convales- 
cing.    Those  exercising  common   pru- 


dence are  not  apt  to  have  it.  There 
are  unhealthy  conditions  of  living  re- 
sulting in  diptheria  in  some  families  ; 
it  does  not  become  epidemic. 

Soil. — Great  variety,  porous,  conse- 
quently dry  ;  water  is  not  retained  in  it, 
but  sinks  quickly.  The  natural  drain- 
age is  excellent.  This  dryness  is  a 
factor  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
health ;  it  is  highly  productive  with 
favorable  conditions.  Geologic  forma- 
tion, decomposed  slate,  quartz,  granite, 
sandstone,  enriched  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  ages  of  vegetable  matter  falling 
on  it  from  the  dense  forests.  In  some 
localities  there  is  marble,  limestone,  with 
indications  of  coal ;  building  stones  of 
every  variety  in  abundance. 

Products. — Those  of  the  temperate 
zone  ;  where  soil  and  altitude  are  favor- 
able, wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, corn,  sorghum,  fruit  in  great 
variety,  edible  tubers,  garden  vegetables, 
succulent  grasses,  which  make  stock 
raising  profitable ;  a  remarkably  rich 
and  varied  flora,  medicinal  plants  in 
great  variety.  It  has  always  been  a 
favorite  resort  of  the  botanist. 

Water. — Is  as  clear  as  crystal,  very 
palatable,  almost  ice-cold  fresh  from 
springs,  soft  as  velvet  to  wash  in,  free 
from  all  organic  and  mineral  impurities 
with  proper  care. 

Timber. — Gigantic  trees,  hard  and 
soft  woods,  evergreen  and  deciduous  of 
all  kinds  cover  fully  three-fourths  up 
the  higher  mountains,  gradually  dimin- 
ishing towards  the  highest  peaks.  No 
where  else  in  any  of  the  States  is  there 
an  equal  area  of  land  covered  with 
timber  of  such  various  kinds. 

Minerals. — Nearly  a  score  of  different 
species  of  gems  have  been  found;  mica 
is  abundant;  corundum,  asbestos,  baryte, 
best  grade  of  iron,  garnet,  kaolin,  talc, 
copper,  gold  and  silver  in  small  quanti- 
ties.    No   one  is   able -to    foresee  what 
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this  highly  favored  country,  now  in 
course  of  development,  may  become. 
Its  mineral  wealth  is  enormous,  its  agri- 
cultural possibilities  equally  valuable. 
Northern  energy  and  capital,  united  to 
the  enterprise  of  some  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  may  soon  push  new  railroads 
into  these  mountains  and  make  them 
give  up  their  mineral  treasures,  and  the 
lands  yield  their  full  abundance  in  timber 
and  agricultural  products. 

Fish. — The  numerous  rivers  and 
branches  are  well  stocked  with  trout. 
This  region  is  the  angler's  paradise. 

Altitudes.  —  Grandfather's  mountain 
probably  takes  its  name  from  its  having 
the  seeming  profile  of  an  old  man.  It  has 
a  ruggedness  and  grandeur  not  possessed 
by  any  other  peak  in  the  Appalachain 
system.  This  range  reaches  here  its 
greatest  height  and  grandest  propor- 
tions. From  its  slopes  are  many  rivers 
going  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  height  of  Grandfather 
mountain  is  5987  feet ;  ten  miles 
east  is  Blowing  Rock,  4090 ;  three  miles 
southwest,  Eseeola  Inn,  in  Linville, 
3800 ;  sixty  three  miles  southwest,  Ashe- 
ville  Courthouse,  2250 ;  113  miles  south- 
west, Highlands,  3670. 

Temperature. — Annual  mean  at  Blow- 
ing Rock  50.5,  maximum  86,  minimum 
7  ;  Linville  48,  maximum  83,  minimum 
5;  Asheville  54.1,  maximum  90,  mini- 
mum 9;  Highlands  50.5,  maximum  86, 
minimum  7. 

Relative  Humidity. — The  average  at 
Asheville  for  1893  was  64  per  cent., 
which  represents  the  usual  average  for 
the  mountain  district.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  a  climate  with  a  very  dry 
air  is  necessary  for  consumptives.  The 
direct  effect  of  a  very  dry  air  upon  the 
lungs  is  of  itself  somewhat  irritating, 
hence  a  moderately  moist  climate  is 
preferable  for  them.  This  has  confirma- 
tion in  the  relative  humidity  of  Davos 
(85)  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  5000  feet 
in  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  has  a  reputation 
which  induces  hundreds  of  consump- 
tives to  resort  to  it.  Dr.  Lindsay  says 
in  his  book,  "Climatic  Treatment  of 
Consumption";  "Davos  does  not  cure 
consumption  by  its  sunshine  or  the 
purity  and  dryness  of  its  air,  but  mainly 
by  the  rarefaction  of  its  air,  which  stimu- 


lates respiratiory  activity,  promotes 
healthy  expansion  and  soundness  of 
tissue  in  the  lungs,  and  hence  aids  them 
to  resist  the  spread  of  morbid  deposits." 

The  lung  apex  is  habitually  inactive 
in  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  consump- 
tion; hence,  when  the  body  is  immersed 
in  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  every 
space  is  brought  into  action  to  furnish 
the  needed  amount  of  oxygen.  The 
apex  is  forced  out  of  its  lethargic  state, 
inflating  its  air  cells ;  if  the  products  of 
disease  are  not  dispersed,  the  lungs  are 
kept  more  permeable,  and  the  malady 
is  at  least  forced  into  abeyance.  Therein 
lies  part  of  the  secret  why  so  many 
consumptives  and  others  with  weak 
lungs  derive  such  great  benefit  from  a 
mountain  climate. 

The  Increased  Electricity  at  High 
Altitudes. — Experience  in  high  altitudes- 
substantiates  that,  as  a  rule,  electricity 
is  increased  with  elevation.  Electricity 
of  the  air  is  always  positive,  which 
quality,  A.  Buchan  says,  becomes  mani- 
fest in  flat  ground  five  feet  high. 

High  altitude  experience  goes  far 
towards  confirming  the  idea  that  out- 
door life  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  consumptive  everywhere.  The 
continuous  mediumship  of  the  human 
body  between  the  negative  ground  elec- 
tricity and  the  positive  air  electricity, 
whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  is  a 
constant  stimulant  of  vitality.  The 
increased  electrical  influence  of  high 
altitude  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  to  the  cure  of  consumpt- 
ion. 

Ozone. — Schrieber,  of  Vienna,  tells 
us  that  turpentine  exhaled  from  pine 
forests  possesses,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  all  other  bodies,  the  property  of 
converting  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into 
ozone,  which  explains  why  a  residence 
among  the  balsamic  odors  of  the  pines 
has  long  been  esteemed  of  benefit  to 
the  pulmonary  invalid.  Ozonized  oxy- 
gen is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant, and  its  presence  in  mountain 
air  of  moderately  high  altitudes  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  why  it 
tends  so  wonderfully  to  heal  diseased 
lungs  and  to  be  so  highly  beneficial 
to  all  classes  of  invalids.  The  large 
amount    of    electricity    and     ozonized 
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oxygen  always  present  in  the  air  are 
two  of  the  most  powerful  factors  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
human  health. 

The  Physiological  Effects  of  Mountain 
Climate. — Dr.  C.  Williams  writes  in  the 
London  Lancet  on  this  subject  as  follows  : 
As  shown  on  healthy  or  sick  persons 
ascending  from  lowlands  are  briefly  the 
following :  The  skin  is  tanned  by  the 
solar  rays,  and  especially  by  the  ultra- 
violet rays  ( Boiles)  ;  the  circulation  is 
at  first  quickened  in  power  and  the 
heart's  impulse  increased  in  power,  but 
at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the 
pulse  rate  becomes  less  rapid,  and  it 
eventually  is  slower  than  normal.  Res- 
piration is  first  quickened,  but  coincid- 
ing with  the  pulse  rate  becomes  slower 
and  also  falls  below  the  normal,  the  in- 
spirations being  deeper,  and  the  expira- 
tions (Ruldi)  more  complete.  The 
quickening  of  the  circulation  and  respi- 
ration is  accompanied  by  thirst,  by  a 
reduction  in  the  blood  pressure  and  in 
the  urea  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  but 
more  carbonic  acid  (Marcef)  and  water 
are  eliminated  from  the  lungs,  as  might 
be  expected  from  more  oxygen  being 
inhaled.  Later,  when  acclimation  is 
complete,  the  normal  amount  of  urea  is 
again  excreted  and  the  blood  pressure 
increases.  Coincident  with  the  slowing 
process  of  respiration,  there  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  thorax  in  several  directions, 
causing  an  increase  in  the  circumference 
measurements  of  from  one  to  three 
inches,  with  increased  mobility  of  the 
chest  walls.  All  this  points  to  a  greater 
physiological  activity  of  the  pulmonary 
organs,  from  the  necessities  of  a  rarefied 
atmosphere  leading  to  greater  develop- 
ment; and  it  must  be  noted  that  all 
mountain  races  have  large  and  deep 
chests,  are  able  to  march  great  dis- 
tances and  to  climb  mountains  with 
comparative  ease.  The  effect  of  high- 
altitude  climates  on  healthy  persons  is 
excellent,  and  in  most  forms  of  phthisis 
it  has  been  shown  by  my  statistics  to 
far  surpass  in  results  any  other  set  of 
climatic  agencies.  Mountains  are  highly 
to  be  recommended  as  play-grounds  for 
the  mentally -tired  workers  and  for  the 
young,  and  by  inhaling  pure  aseptic  air 
may  renew  health  and  vigor  and  return 


to  their  duties  refreshed  as  well  as 
recreated. 

Climate. — This  region  has  a  compara- 
tively dry,  all-the-year-round  climate. 
The  mild  winters  are  none  too  cold  for 
health,  with  timely  wraps  for  the  feeble. 
They  induce  outdoor  exercise  most  of  the 
time  in  the  way  of  riding,  driving,  shoot- 
ing, fishing  or  short  mountain  excur- 
sions on  foot.  Snow  falls  occasionally, 
affording  short  periods  of  sleigh-riding 
once  in  awhile.  Some  winters  ice  forms 
thick  enough  in  the  rivers  for  storing 
for  summer  use.  On  the  whole,  the 
winters  are  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
delightful  spring,  summer  and  autumn. 
The  heat  is  never  oppressive  in  summer. 
Most  of  the  year  round  are  charming, 
delightful  days  of  rest  and  quiet,  with 
intervals  needing  cool  or  warm  wraps. 

Black  flies,  the  pest  of  Northern 
woodsmen,  are  not  found ;  mosquitoes 
are  not  troublesome. 

People  rush  to  Europe,  put  up  with  a 
thousand  discomforts,  run  about  gaping 
and  wondering,  leaving  behind  them  in 
their  own  country  wonders  of  nature 
every  way  as  interesting  as  those  they 
find  abroad  in  distant  lands.  One  of 
them  has  been  cured  of  going  again  to 
see  Alpine  scenery  by  coming  and  spend- 
ing a  winter  here,  his  nervous  derange- 
ment being  improved  greatly. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  unsur- 
passed, the  scenery  grand  and  full  of 
inspiration.  Even  in  midsummer  the 
pure  bracing  air  invigorates  body  and 
mind,  infuses  new  life  and  energy. 
Hills,  rivers,  valleys  and  forests  so 
diversify  this  intermontane  expanse  as 
to  make  it  lovely  and  restful  to  the  eye 
beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  portray. 

The  writer  came  to  Linville  over  four 
years  ago  from  Northwestern  Iowa, 
with  malarial  cachexia.  This  disease 
had  made  him  prematurely  aged,  and 
though  not  physically  stronger,  he  is 
better  mentally,  his  malarious  aches 
lessened.  The  past  summer  has  been 
to  him  the  most  pleasant  for  many 
years,  proving  that  this  is  the  climate  in 
which  to  grow  old  comfortably.  Others 
coming  here  with  chronic  malaria  have 
been  entirely  cured. 

A  farm  eight  miles  southwest  of  Lin- 
ville was  the  former  residence  of  Col. 
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Salmer.  When  his  friends  called  it 
monkish  in  him  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  allurements  of  city  life  to  his  tran- 
quilizing  retreat,  he  answered  :  "If  you 
were  to  drink  from  the  cool,  pelucid 
water  of  my  spring,  feast  on  the  rich 
milk  from  the  fat  cattle  that  graze  my 
fields,  breathe  the  sweet  air  from  the 
balsam  groves  of  the  Grandfather  and 
view  their  glorious  aspect,  and  see  the 
red  roses  that  have  taken  the  place  of 
blanched  lillies  on  the  cheeks  of  my 
wife  and  darling  boy,  you  would  never 


say  city  to  me  again." — The  Balsam 
Groves  of  the  Grandfather  Mountain, 
S.  M.  Dugger. 

The  editor  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Record  says  he  has  been  told  by  a 
distinguished  physician  who  had  made 
a  specialty  of  climatology  that  Western 
North  Carolina  would  become  the  sani- 
tarium of  the  world.  Come  hither, 
then,  ye  drooping  ones  of  all  lands  to 
this  matchless  sanitarium  of  America 
and  find  it  as  others  have  found  it — the 
right  place  for  rapidly  improving  health. 
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as  set  forth  in  these  letters,  are  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  those 
whose  minds  are  turned  Southward. — Editor.] 


Where  Grass  Abounds. 

A.  D.  Summers,  Bridges,  Ala. — I 
came  here  from  Iowa  five  years  ago 
and  bought  a  small  plantation  adjoining 
what  is  known  as  the  "Johnson  Place," 
the  former  owner  of  which,  Wm.  John- 
son, raised  the  first  Johnson  grass  grown 
in  this  country,  which  takes  its  name 
from  him.  It  is  a  tradition  that  the 
seed  was  given  to  him  by  a  friend  who 
got  them  while  traveling  in  Egypt.  The 
lands  of  the  most  noted  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  world  are  noted  for  their 
grass-producing  capabilities. 

You  hear  about  King  Corn,  King 
Cotton,  King  Wheat,  but  the  king  of 
kings  is  grass.  And  we  have  got  grass 
here.  Bermuda  and  Lespedeza  do  well, 
and  I  have  seen  good  red  clover  grow 
here,  but  Mellilotus  and  Johnson  grass 
are  the  standby. 

We  have  a  short  winter  here.  We 
can  raise  about  everything  here  we 
could  in  our  old  home  in  Iowa,  and  a 
good  many  things  they  cannot  raise 
there.  There  is  no  danger  of  freezing 
or  starving.  And  if  that  is  not  enough 
just  stop  a  moment  and  think.  From 
'61  to  '65  the  war;  from  '65  to  '76  re- 
construction days,  worse  even  than  war. 
Our  own  county  Dallas  came  through 
the  war  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  in  '76 
owed  $140,000.  A  man  sat  on  the  jury 
all  day  and  could  not  get  a  night's 
lodging  for  his  scrip.  Now  we  are  out 
of  debt,  built  a  good  new  jail  last  year 
and   have   money  on   hand.     Think   of 


it,  since  '76,  less  than  twenty  years. 
We  have  a  number  of  Northern  families 
here  now,  and  the  natives  here  are  pro- 
gressive and  anxious  for  Northern  set- 
tlers, and  could  not  possibly  treat  them 
better  than  they  do.  Politics  don't  cut 
any  more  figure  here  than  they  do 
North.  We  have  good  churches,  good 
land,  good  water,  good  neighbors  (but 
would  like  more  of  them)  and  a  good 
school,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  all 
good  Northern  farmers  looking  for  a 
milder  climate  and  cheaper  lands. 

Forty    Acres    in    Alabama   Worth   riore 
Than  Four  Hundred  in  Nebraska. 

Maria  C.  Arter,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 
Having  had  nine  years'  experience  in 
the  West,  in  the  north  central  portion 
of  Nebraska,  the  year  past  spent  in 
North  Alabama  has  seemed  like  an 
oasis  to  a  desert  traveler.  Not  that  the 
West  is  wholly  devoid  of  good  ele- 
ments. The  soil  of  the  prairies  is  oft- 
times  rich  and  deep,  and  the  ploughman 
rejoices  in  long  straight  furrows,  but 
when  his  grain  is  tender,  just  glinting 
the  field  with  green,  and  the  terrible 
sand  storm  sweeps  up  from  the  sand 
hills,  tearing  it  from  the  ground  or 
burying  it  out  of  sight,  his  joy  is  turned 
to  sorrow.  He  knows  his  crop  of  small 
grain  is  doomed.  But  with  a  brave 
heart,  he  says  it  is  not  too  late  for  corn, 
and  with  planter  or  lister  puts  in  the 
corn.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  his  hopes 
are  raised  as  he  sees  the  tassels  waving 
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and  watches  the  broadening  blades. 
Anxiously  he  scans  the  signs  for  rain  as 
the  tender  leaves  begin  to  curl,  but 
often  instead  of  the  hoped  for  rain  the 
hot  winds  come  sweeping  up,  blighting 
both  corn  and  hope  as  he  sees  his  sec- 
ond crop  destroyed.  Perhaps  the  hot 
winds  have  not  come,  and  he  sees  the 
ears  well  formed,  promising  an  abund- 
ant harvest,  when  a  mighty  storm  comes 
sweeping  down,  with  wind  and  hail,  and 
his  broad  field  is  laid  low,  bruised  and 
broken,  like  his  heart. 

With  a  family  to  provide  for,  he 
gathers  up  the  fragments  of  his  crop 
and  prepares  to  struggle  with  the  long 
cold  winter  approaching.  The  wood  is 
perhaps  four,  eight,  ten  or  more  miles 
away,  growing  along  the  streams  that 
often  must  be  forded  amid  treacherous 
quicksands  to  reach  it.  He  is  lucky  if 
he  finds  a  government  forty  from  which 
he  can  secure  his  supply,  although  lia- 
ble to  being  called  to  account  for  steal- 
ing government  timber.  He  gets  his 
load,  but  on  getting  back  finds  the  flour 
or  meal  sack  empty,  and  sends  the  chil- 
dren out  to  gather  up  "buffalo  chips" 
(dried  manure)  where  the  cattle  have 
been  herded,  with  which  to  make  a  fire, 
and  next  morning  he  hauls  his  load  to 
the  nearest  town  to  sell  it  and  procure 
bread. 

His  home  is  but  a  rough  lumber 
shanty,  hauled  oftentimes  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  has  cost  him,  at  the  lumber 
yard,  from  $18  to  $22  per  thousand. 
He  has  cut  the  sod  from  the  bottom 
land,  with  which  it  is  enclosed,  perhaps 
only  on  the  sides,  to  keep  out  the 
piercing  blasts  when  the  mercury  has 
sunk  to  ten  or  twenty-five  degrees  per- 
haps below  zero. 

The  Northern  prairie,  with  its  rich 
soil,  sunshine,  and  in  some  portions 
sparkling  streams  of  pure  water,  affords 
but  scant  material  for  founding  the  new 
home.  Not  a  stone,  not  a  tree,  on  the 
newcomer's  quarter-section — only  sod. 

When  I  hear  complaint  of  the  hard 
labor  of  clearing  the  timber  to  make 
way  for  the  home  here,  my  thought  is 
what  a  blessing  there  is  something  to 
chop,  and  the  sound  of  the  woodman's 
axe  is  music  to  my  ear.  It  means  logs 
for  walls  and  lumber  for  floor  and  roof 


easily  obtained.  Where  the  forests  are 
the  saw  mill  soon  finds  its  way.  Forests 
and  rocks  are  bed-fellows,  and  the  fire- 
place, with  its  broad  hearthstone,  soon 
warms  and  cheers  the  new  home.  There 
is  no  scarcity  of  fuel;  pile  it  high,  and 
rejoice  in  its  glowing  warmth  and  light. 

My  most  painful  emotion  in  establish- 
ing my  new  home  here  has  been  from 
the  necessity  of  burning  so  much  of  the 
timber  on  the  land  where  it  grew.  I 
thought  of  the  many  little  prairie  homes 
where  hearts  would  be  cheered  by  the 
possession  of  one  single  pile  of  the  logs 
that  must  be  sacrificed.  Their  ashes 
seemed,  too,  but  a  poor  return  to  mother 
earth  for  the  richness  and  beauty  of  her 
creation.  Some  laugh  at  my  groves 
left  here  and  there  and  the  row  of  trees 
by  the  highway ;  but  may  the  time 
never  come  when  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  fair  South  will  be  wan- 
tonly stripped  of  their  forests  and  thus 
their  fountains  of  life  made  dry. 

Though  it  is  less  than  one  year  since 
I  began  my  new  home,  and  the  season 
has  been  marred  by  frost  destroying  its 
fruit  to  an  extent  not  known  before  in 
forty  years,  if  the  "oldest  inhabitant"  is 
to  be  relied  upon,  still  we  are  rejoicing 
in  the  fullness  of  our  stores.  Corn,  cot- 
ton, sweet  potatoes,  millet,  sorghum, 
various  forage  crops  and  vegetables  are 
all  abundant  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
small  fruits  escaped  the  frosts  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  have  a  fair  crop  of 
strawberries,  blackberries  and  grapes. 
[Note — This  letter  was  written  last 
October. — Ed.] 

My  chief  pride  is  in  some  fine  crisp 
celery.  On  looking  for  the  seed  I  was 
told  it  was  not  raised  here ;  there  was 
no  call  for  the  seed,  and  they  did  not 
keep  it,  and  did  not  think  it  could  be 
grown.  My  faith  that  it  could  was 
sufficient  to  induce  me  to  send  for  a 
single  package,  and  from  it  I  have  as 
fine  celery  as  any  one  need  wish ;  so 
far  it  has  shown  no  signs  of  decay,  and 
is  still  growing,  though  my  table  has 
been  daily  supplied  for  two  weeks  with 
well  bleached,  tender,  crisp  hearts,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  de- 
pending on  Cincinnati  for  a  supply. 

Forty  acres  here  I  consider  worth 
more,    under    intelligent    culture,    than 
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four    hundred   in   Northwest  Nebraska. 

I  see  no  reason  why  stock-raising 
should  not  pay  as  well.  Grasses  abound 
and  the  great  markets  are  no  farther 
away.  Shelter  can  be  cheaply  provided, 
and  no  fear  of  their  drifting  before  a 
fierce  blizzard  till  their  blood  is  frozen 
in  their  veins  and  they  fall  dead  in  its 
path.  The  winter  is  short  and  by  care 
green  pasturage  can  be  had  at  all 
seasons.  Rye  and  various  grasses  sown 
in  early  fall  or  late  summer  will  furnish  it. 

The  fruit  industry  of  this  section  is 
still  in  swaddling  clothes,  but  the  mar- 
kets are  annually  calling  for  a  greater 
supply.  We  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  fruit-eating  people,  and  this  lo- 
cality has  every  natural  qualification  for 
this  industry.  The  rainfall  is  abundant, 
and  the  fruit-growers  do  not  need  to 
mortgage  themselves  to  a  great  irriga- 
tion corporation  in  order  to  grow  it  or 
any  other  crop. 

Irrigation  is  now  being  discussed  by 
the  people  of  Western  Kansas  and  those 
of  Western  and  Northern  Nebraska. 
Preliminary  surveys  have  been  made 
and  the  theory  pronounced  practicable. 
Eastern  capitalists  stand  ready,  waiting 
only  till  the  land-owners  in  despair  put 
themselves  under  bonds  at  their  dicta- 
tion. Why  be  tempted  into  this  last 
ditch,  when  sunny  skies,  a  genial  clime, 
with  nature's  bounties  spread  on  every 
side,  are  waiting  to  welcome  the  willing 
hands  that  will  build  worthy  homes  from 
which  their  children  and  children's  chil- 
dren shall  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

The  business  people  of  the  South 
welcome  every  well-intentioned  family 
that  settles  in  their  midst ;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  two  sections  become 
acquainted  to  live  in  harmony ;  each  can 
learn  some  better  ways,  and  the  benefit 
be  mutual  through  business  and  social 
intercourse.  The  railroads  of  the  South 
over  which  I  have  traveled  cannot  be 
surpassed  in  their  accommodation  of 
their  patrons.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  land  waiting  the  home-seeker,  at  low 
prices  and  easy  payments. 

A  North  Carolina   County   With   Many 
Attractions. 

P.  T.  Wolff,  Pittsboro,  N.  C— I 
came  from  Preston  countv,  W.  Va.,  four 


years  ago  to  North  Carolina,  and  after 
looking  over  the  State  for  some  time, 
settled  at  Pittsboro,  Chatham  county. 
I  have  been  experimenting  with  nearly 
all  kinds  of  grain,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
gresses,  and  find  that  all  can  be  raised 
here  to  perfection  and  profit.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  place  on  the  globe  better 
adapted  to  general  farming,  fruit  grow- 
ing, grass  and  stock  raising  than  Chat- 
ham county,  and  there  is  no  healthier 
place  or  finer  water  in  the  world.  Our 
winters  are  short  and  mild,  our  summers 
long  and  pleasant.  A  man  can  make  a 
living  here  very  easy,  for  he  has  such  a 
long  time  to  work.  We  plant  corn 
from  March  until  July,  sow  wheat  in 
September  and  continue  until  January, 
and  oats  from  August  until  November. 
We  can  raise  two  crops  of  neary  every- 
thing in  one  season. 

We  can  gather  vegetables  from  the 
garden  all  the  year,  and  fruit  from  trees 
and  vines  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Strawberries  ripen  in  April,  peaches  in 
June  and  apples  in  May.  Figs  begin  to 
ripen  in  May  and  continue  every  day 
until  November.  The  fig  does  well 
here  and  is  one  of  the  finest  fruits  in 
the  world.  It  can  be  used  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  the  peach,  and  I  con- 
sider it  a  much  finer  fruit. 

We  can  cut  clover  three  times  in  one 
season,  and  where  we  have  cultivated 
grasses  for  pasture  we  feed  our  stock 
but  very  little. 

During  the  past  few  years,  when  these 
fearful  blizzards  and  cyclones  have 
swept  over  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  destroying  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property,  not  to  speak  of  the 
lives  lost,  we  have  always  had  pleasant 
weather  here.  The  first  cyclone  is  yet 
to  visit  this  favored  section.  On  the 
east'  the  coast  is  swept  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  ameliorating  effect  of  which 
is  felt  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
From  a  combination  of  these  causes  the 
temperature  of  the  seasons  ranges  within 
moderate  limits.  The  spring  dawns 
with  less  of  the  fickle  variations  which 
mark  its  advent  elsewhere.  The  sum- 
mers are  not  oppressive,  and  in  autumn 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the 
last  of  December  there  is  an  almost  un- 
interrupted  succession   of  sunny  days, 
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during  which  time  the  air  is  dry,  crisp 
and  pure.  The  reign  of  winter  is  short 
and  field  labor  is  carried  on,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  now  and  then, 
during  the  entire  winter  months.  Ice 
very  rarely  forms  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  when  snow  falls  it  is  only  of  a 
few  inches  in  depth  and  disappears  in  a 
day.  The  ground  never  freezes  over 
two  inches  in  depth,  while  the  ther- 
mometer seldom  goes  below  twenty  de- 
grees above  zero  in  winter  and  as  seldom 
above  eighty  degrees  in  summer. 

Chatham  county  lies  contiguous  to 
the  long-leaf  pine  belt,  and  includes  a 
small  strip  of  it  along  the  southern 
edge,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
county  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Pied- 
mont section  or  oak  upland  region.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Cape  Fear  river  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  the 
State,  containing  800  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  rolling  and  the  uplands  are 
susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  the  valleys  along  the  streams  are 
very  rich.  The  soil  is  varied,  the  greater 
part  being  a  red  clay  of  a  sandy  texture 
on  the  surface,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  which 
is  known  as  the  most  valuable  farming 
land  in  the  Piedmont  region.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye  and  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection  on 
these  lands.  More  cattle  and  sheep  are 
found  in  Chatham  than  in  any  other 
county  in  the  State.  -This  fact  proves 
that  it  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising. 
Nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  clover 
and  all  kinds  of  grass  be  cultivated  to 
better  advantage  than  in  Chatham.  The 
county  still  has  302,306  acres  of  unim- 
proved lands,  mostly  in  original  forest 
of  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  red  cedar,  pine 
and  black  walnut,  thus  giving  it  unsur- 
passed facilities  for  manufacturing.  Two 
large  rivers  cross  its  territory  with  a  fall 
of  from  300  to  400  feet,  developing  a 
force  of  more  than  40,000  horse  power. 
The  county  abounds  in  minerals,  such 
as  coal,  iron,  copper  and  gold.  It  has 
three  railroads,  the  Cape  Fear  &  Yad- 
kin Valley,  running  nearly  east  and 
west  through  the  county;  the  Raleigh 
&  Augusta,  a  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  running  north  and  south,  and  the 
Pittsboro  Railroad,  which  connects  with 
the  latter  road  at  Moncure.     There  are 


135  public  schools  in  Chatham  and 
about  100  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. We  have  also  several  schools 
and  academies  of  a  high  grade  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  The  people 
are  educated,  refined,  hospitable  and 
kind  to  all.  All  newcomers  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  and  are  made  to  feel  at 
home.  Politics  and  religion  are  never 
questioned.  Pittsboro,  the  county  seat 
of  Chatham,  lies  thirty-four  miles  south- 
west of  Raleigh,  the  State  capital.  It 
is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  high 
ground  about  half  way  between  Haw 
river  and  Rocky  river,  which  unite 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Pittsboro 
and  Cape  Fear  river.  Previous  to  the 
late  war  Pittsboro  was  a  noted  summer 
resort  for  people  living  in  the  sea  coast 
counties.  For  pure  air  and  water  it  is 
not  excelled,  and  a  more  healthy  place 
can  not  be  found.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  all  pulmonary  diseases.  Such  a 
thing  as  consumption,  bronchitis  or 
catarrh  is  unknown  among  the  people 
of  this  section,  and  no  kind  of  fever  was 
ever  known  to  originate  here.  Invalids 
coming  in  soon  experience  great  relief 
from  all  throat  and  lung  diseases.  The 
village  of  Pittsboro  is  about  500  feet 
above  ,  tidewater,  and  the  thermometer 
seldom  goes  above  eighty  degrees  or 
below  twenty  degrees  above  zero. 

An   Englishman's   Experience  in  Texas. 

H.  P.  Lister,  Berclair,  Texas. — I 
came  to  Texas  from  England  in  1886  to 
recruit  my  health.  On  my  journey  sev- 
eral persons  spoke  of  Texas  as  being  a 
lawless,  wild  State,  and  I  was  told  that 
people  here  were  compelled  to  carry 
six-shooters  and  bowie-knives  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  This  news  did  not 
weaken  my  purpose  to  come  and  see 
the  wild  country  that  was  so  much 
talked  against.  On  reaching  here  I 
found  things  very  different  from  what  I 
had  been  told.  After  being  here  a 
couple  of  years  I  became  well  convinced 
that  this  part  of  the  State  was  healthy 
and  beneficial  to  any  industrious  man. 
A  farmer-  can  make  a  very  good  living 
here,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  can 
have  a  crop  in  the  fall  and  winter,  as 
well  as  in  the  spring.  I  own  a  farm 
within   two   miles   of  Berclair.     In    the 
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last  six  years  I  have  never  made  a  fail- 
ure on  corn  yet.  Cotton  grows  as  high 
as  six  feet,  sometimes  not  more  than 
four  feet.  This  all  depends  on  the 
amount  of  labor  that  is  spent  on  it. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  is  from 
three-quarters  of  a  bale  to  one  and 
a-quarter.  I  have  twice  made  good 
crops  of  cotton  by  planting  between 
the  corn  rows,  after  laying  it  by  and 
removing  corn  stalks  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly plough  the  cotton.  The  second 
time  I  tried  this  I  made  one-half  bale 
to  the  acre.  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
some  years  a  farmer  can  make  two 
crops  of  corn  a  year.  In  this  respect 
I  have  only  made  a  partial  success,  last 
year  being  my  first  trial  on  this  point. 
The  summer  weather  is  very  pleasant, 
as  we  have  a  continual  breeze  blowing 
from  the  Gulf.  Sunstroke  is  something 
unknown  here. 

The  Place  to   Live   Long  and   Be  Happy 
and  Prosperous. 

J.  W.  Roller,  Crowley,  La. — My 
heart  yearns  for  my  Northern  friends 
when  I  hear  of  the  bitter  cold  weather 
they  are  having  while  we  are  buggy 
and  boat  riding,  fishing  and  making 
gardens.  We  have  garden  vegetables 
all  winter  and  beautiful  flowers  every 
month  in  the  year ;  the  most  pleasant 
sunshine  and  most  lovely  nights  the 
greater  part  of  the  year. 

Strawberries  will  be  getting  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  February  and  will  last 
until  the  middle  of  June ;  then  come  the 
most  delicious  dewberries  and  black- 
berries. We  have  as  fine  peaches  as 
are  raised  anywhere,  also  pears,  plums, 
oranges,  figs,  Japan  persimmons,  quinces 
and  many  other  fruits.  This  place  is 
very  productive ;  it  produces  corn,  oats, 
sugarcane,  rice,  cotton,  broom  corn, 
etc. 

I  have  no  language  to  tell  about  the 
beautiful  flowers  that  surround  every 
home  in  Southwest  Louisiana ;  honey- 
suckle and  vines  of  every  kind.  The 
fragrance  of  the  beautiful  roses  that 
bloom  every  month  is  delightful  to  the 
traveler.  Farm  houses  are  sometimes 
seen  surrounded  by  them.  Geraniums 
live  out  all  the  winter  and  our  little 
children  play  out  all  the  time. 


Southwestern  Louisiana  has  the  most 
salubrious  climate  in  the  United  States. 
Mild  winters  and  the  cool,  refreshing 
Gulf  breeze  in  the  summer,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pleasure  we  Crowleyites 
have  in  sailing  down  the  river  to  the 
Gulf  for  a  bath  and  gathering  shells. 

In  our  former  home  near  Decatur,  111., 
my  wife  suffered  very  much  with  rheu- 
matism ;  she  was  almost  helpless  when 
we  reached  here,  and  in  three  weeks 
she  entirely  recovered.  We  have  lived 
here  four  years  and  like  the  country 
better  all  the  time,  especially  since  we 
visited  the  World's  Fair  and  our  old 
home.  We  have  as  good  society  as 
,  anywhere  in  the  North. 

Crowley  has  five  churches,  a  fine 
public  school  and  beautiful  college  ;  1 20 
pupils  now  attending  the  college.  We 
have  plenty  of  timber,  cheap  lumber, 
nice  level  land  to  farm.  We  would 
advise  you  who  want  to  live  long  and 
be  happy  and  prosperous  to  come  to 
Acadia  parish. 

"With    the    South    First,   Last  and 
Always." 

John  S.  Kline,  Starkville,  Miss. — 
I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the  South. 
I  came  here  nine  years  ago  from  Enon, 
Clark  county,  Ohio.  Am  with  the  South 
first,  last  and  always  in  politics  or  any- 
thing else  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Am  a  carpenter  contractor  and  car- 
penter by  trade.  Any  man  with  a  small 
capital  can  do  better  in  the  South  than 
any  place  I  have  ever  been,  and  can  live, 
and  live  well  too,  for  less  money  and 
with  less  exertion  on  his  part  than  any 
place  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Lands  are  so 
cheap  any  man  can  possess  himself  of  a 
farm  large  enough  to  make  an  inde- 
pendent living.  Good  churches  and 
schools.  All  we  want  is  men  who  will 
take  hold ;  there  is  no  room  for  loafers ; 
we  want  more  working  people.  We 
have  the  finest  and  healthiest  country  on 
earth.  A  man  can  work  eleven  months 
in  the  year,  and  if  he  does  as  he  should 
do,  he  can  never  be  in  want. 

AH  that  the  North  Can  Grow,  and  Much 
More. 

S.  R.  Graybill,  Citronelle,  Ala. — I 
am  a  native  of  Ohio  and  farmed  there 
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twenty  years,  then  emigrated  to  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  where  I  farmed 
twenty-five  years.  I  came  South  on  a 
prospecting  tour  and  have  spent  four 
winters  here  in  Mobile  county  experi- 
menting in  an  agricultural  way,  and  the 
result  is  that  I  find  that  the  South  will 
produce  a  greater  variety  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth  than  the  North, 
besides  cane,  cotton,  rice,  in  connection 
with  every  variety  of  grains,  fruits  and 
vegetables. 


I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Illinois  and  have  ascertained  that  the 
capital  it  requires  to  feed  through  one 
Illinois  winter  would  fertilize  two  States 
like  Alabama,  which  would  produce  two 
crops  annually,  while  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  is  congenial  to  Northern- 
bred  people.  From  experience  and 
observation  I  say  develop  the  South 
with  its  salubrious  climate,  variety  of 
products  and  facilities  for  lumber,  and 
make  it  second  to  no  country  on  earth. 
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Diversity  of   Products  in  Southern 
Georgia. 

Cecil,  Ga. 
Editor  Southern  States  : 

The  subject  of  diversified  crops  is  one 
demanding  the  serious,  careful  study  of 
the  Southern  farmer.  What  product  of 
the  soil  can  I  raise  to  most  profit  is  not 
more  momentous  than  the  question, 
Can  I  make  more  money  on  one  single 
crop  as  cotton,  or  by  a  judicious  system 
of  many  crops  ?  The  latter  course  is  the 
wise  one  for  the  Southern  tiller  of  the 
soil.  Here,  in  South  Georgia,  a  farmer 
may  so  plant  and  manage  his  farm  as  to 
always  have  something  to  sell  that  will 
find  a  good  market,  and  were  this  policy 
carried  out  we  should  hear  less  of  low 
prices  and  hard  times. 

Here,  where  we  plant  snap  beans  in 
February  and  turnips  in  October,  where 
the  period  without  frost  lasts  from  the 
first  of  April  to  the  last  of  October,  we 
can  put  fresh  vegetables  on  the  market 
every  month  in  the  year. 

Tropical  cane  and  sweet  potatoes 
pay  a  good  profit  here.  They  are 
easily  cultivated  and  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket when  properly  handled,  and  there 
is  no  waste  in  these  crops.  If  the 
cane  syrup  is  properly  made  and  placed 
on  the  market  it  will  pay  better  per 
acre  than  any  other  crop  we  raise.  Our 
lands  properly  fertilized  will  make  500 
gallons  of  good  thick  golden  syrup  per 
acre.     From  two  to  four  hundred  bush- 


els of  the  best  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes 
will  be  raised  per  acre.  With  syrup  at 
twenty  cents  per  gallon,  safe  cropping 
will  yield  $100  dollars  per  acre.  Sweet 
potatoes  at  twenty  cents  per  bushel  are 
worth  $40.00  per  acre  at  the  minimum 
yield.  Rice  is  another  crop  that  will 
always  pay  handsomely  ;  thirty  bushels 
per  acre  of  clean,  rough  rice  is  below 
the  average  crop. 

The  area  of  tropical-cane  culture  will 
never  be  enlarged  in  the  United  States. 
So  of  successful  sweet-potato  culture. 
This  root  has  no  loss  attached  to  it. 
As  human  food  it  has  a  first-class  rate. 
As  a  stock  food  it  has  no  superior, 
save,  perhaps,  corn.  Horses,  cows  and 
hogs  will  fatten  on  it,  and  herein  lies 
one  of  its  chief  merits.  The  culls,  when 
marketed  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
marketed  roots.  Again,  we  can  and 
do  produce  almost  every  variety  of  fruit 
raised  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  Union, 
but  blend  them  with  the  products  of  the 
semi- tropics. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  orange, 
fig,  peach  and  apple  trees  growing  on 
the  same  lot.  With  only  three  months 
of  cold  weather  the  raising  of  poultry  is 
an  easy  thing,  chickens  being  hatched 
and  raised  even  in  winter. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  raising  cotton 
in  excess  of  demand.  It  is  the  only 
crop  raised  which  we  cannot  eat.  First 
food,  and  then  clothing,  is  the  order  of 
man's  wants,  and  the  soil  should  be 
tilled  that  way.     First,  food  crops  until 
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the  market  is  amply  supplied,  and  then 
textile  crops.  Human  food  is  of  such 
varied  articles  that  the  market  is  seldom 
glutted,  except  by  combines  of  trusts 
gambling  in  that  line  of  produce. 
Wheat,  as  an  instance,  seems  to  be 
below  the  cost  of  production,  while  pork 
is  sold  at  a  price  far  beyond  the  cost  of 
raising,  considering  the  price  of  grain. 
The  South  has  a  heavy  grain  crop  on 
hand,  and  now  is  the  time  for  her  cotton 
producers  to  turn  their  attention  to 
stock  raising  and  increase  the  quantity 
of  home-raised  meat.  All  these  things 
can  be  done  here  in  South  Georgia 
without  that  jar  consequent  on  all  radical 
changes.  Thousands  of  our  farmers 
already  raise  corn  and  meat  to  sell. 
We  need  only  wise  handling  and  mar- 
keting fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are 
raised  abundantly,  to  yield  more  ready 
cash  than  cotton,  and  then  we  would  be 
independent  of  the  cotton  speculators. 
Furthermore,  no  farmer  who  will  pur- 
sue this  plan  will  ever  ask  for  credit  at 
the  store.  As  his  wants  come  on  he 
will,  if  he  acts  wisely,  have  a  steady 
income  from  chickens,  eggs,  vegetables, 
butter,  honey,  &c,  &c,  and  can  afford 
to  pay  as  he  goes.  To  those  who  will 
pursue  this  plan,  South  Georgia  presents 
advantages  superior  to  any  other  section 
of  our  country.  Express  freights  are 
delivered  from  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  forty  hours.  Our  railroad  facilities 
are  ample  and  the  health  unexcelled. 
J.  R.  Folsom. 

Cheap  Meat. 

Mr.  James  M.  Carter,  Goshen  Hill, 
Ala.,  writes  to  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser as  follows :  I  was  glad  to  learn, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Advertiser, 
that  the  business  men  of  Montgomery  • 
proposed  to  build  a  meat  packing  house 
in  the  near  future.  Such  an  establishment 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  farmers 
of  Montgomery  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  farmers  of  this  section  raise  their 
own  meat  and  some  to  sell.  Were  there 
a  market  in  easy  reach,  many  of  us 
would  abandon  cotton  altogether.  Pork 
can  be  raised  here  for  less  than  three 
cents  per  pound.  I  have  more  than 
enough  to  supply  my  family  of  ten,  and 
it  has  not'cost  me  more  than  three  cents 


per  pound,  and  when  your  packing 
house  is  established,  I  shall  abandon 
cotton  and  raise  pork  at  a  cost  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound.  If  this  can  be  done, 
won't  there  be  money  in  raising  hogs  ? 
But  some  are  ready  to  say  it  cannot  be 
done.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  did  last 
year :  In  May  I  bought  a  sow  and  six 
poor  pigs.  I  put  them  in  my  horse  lot, 
where  I  keep  all  my  hogs,  from  March 
until  September. 

I  fed  my  hogs  with  rotten  corn  and 
nubbins,  slops  and  buttermilk  until  Sep- 
tember, and  then  turned  them  on  a 
three-acre  lot  of  Spanish  ground  peas. 
In  October  I  gathered  my  corn  and 
then  turned  them  in  my  cornfield.  I 
had  planted  fifteen  acres  in  corn,  with 
each  alternate  row  planted  in  the  com- 
mon ground  pea.  I  forgot  to  say  that 
three  of  my  pigs  mentioned  above  had 
died.  My  hogs  became  thoroughly  fat 
on  the  ground  peas.  I  fed  them  a  few 
days  on  corn  alone  in  December,  in 
order  to  harden  the  lard.  The  sow  and 
three  pigs  which  I  had  bought  netted 
me  775  pounds  of  pork,  which  at  six 
cents  per  pound,  would  have  brought 
me  $46.50.  Now,  I  don't  believe  these 
hogs  cost  me  exceeding  $15.  I  killed 
another  pig  which  I  had  raised,  seventeen 
months  old,  which  netted  me  379  pounds 
at,  I  think,  still  less  cost.  By  planting 
my  entire  corn  crop  as  I  did  fifteen 
acres,  I  can  produce  nearly  as  much 
corn  as  by  the  usual  way,  and  have 
seventy-five  acres  in  ground  peas,  which 
would  fatten  many  thousand  pounds  of 
pork  at  a  nominal  cost.  Let  Mont- 
gomery establish  a  packing  house  by 
all  means,  and  my  prosperity  is  assured. 

Money  on  Five=Cent  Cotton. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.,  has  demonstrated  that  cotton  may 
be  grown  with  profit  even  at  its  present 
low  selling  price. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Mr.  Wilson 
rented  300  acres  of  land  four  miles  from 
Yazoo  City.  The  land  was  on  the  river, 
fresh  and  strong,  having  been  deadened 
only  four  years  before  and  still  full  of 
dead  trees. 

Mr.  Wilson  Worked  this  300  acres 
with  nine  mules,  hiring  labor  by  the  day 
at  seventy -five  cents  for  male  and  fifty 
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cents  for  female  laborers,  paying  forty 
cents  per  hundred  for  picking. 

His  cotton  was  an  improved  short- 
staple  variety,  which  turned  out  a  500- 
pound  bale  to  1200  pounds  of  seed  cot- 
ton. The  crop  averaged  about  one  bale 
per  acre,  or  300  bales  to  the  place — 
thirty-three  bales  to  the  mule.  One  cut 
of  eight  acres  made  twenty- one  bales. 

A  correct  account  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  was  kept,  showing  the 
total  expense  of  producing  and  gather- 
ing the  crop  to  be  $3900,  exclusive  of 
rent  of  land  and  mules.  The  cotton  was 
sold  for  $7100. 

When  figured  out,  this  makes  the 
cost  of  the  crop  two  and  three-quarter 
cents  per  pound,  and  demonstrates  that 
money  may  be  made  in  cotton  at  four 
and  a-half  cents  per  pound. 

Georgia  Hogs. 

Georgia  is  producing  some  fine  hogs. 
Mr.  W.  V.  Tanner,  of  Saundersville, 
killed  twelve  that  averaged  270  pounds. 
The  largest  weighed  320  and  the  small- 
est 230.  The  total  weight  of  the  twelve 
was  3254,  worth  $195.24  at  six  cents 
per  pound,  or  an  average  of  $16.27  for 
each  pig.  They  were  fattened  on  Span- 
ish ground  peas  at  comparatively  small 
cost.  Will  Birdsong,  of  Saundersville,  a 
colored  man,  killed  one  a  year  old  that 
weighed  400  pounds.  Mr.  Ben  Reed, 
Covington,  killed  two,  the  net  weight  of 
which  was  500  and  400  pounds  respec- 
tively. One  that  was  killed  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Dearing  of  the  same  place  weighed  525 
pounds.  Mr.  James  Black,  of  Fairburn, 
killed  three  that  aggregated  1 500  pounds 
in  weight.  Mr.  W.  E.  Clark,  Riddle- 
ville,  slaughtered  a  number  of  big  ones, 
the  heaviest  weighing  304  pounds.  It 
is  stated  that  within  a  radius  of  -three 
miles  of  Snow,  Ga.,  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered during  Christmas  week  aggregat- 
ing 50,000  pounds. 

Horne=Made  Molasses  in  South  Carolina. 

The  farmers  in  Marlboro  county — 
perhaps  a  large  majority  of  them — have 
not  been  able  to  pay  their  indebtedness. 
Many  liens  have  been  foreclosed,  and 
as  a  consequence  those  who  gave  them 
have  been  broken  up.  But  most  of  our 
farmers   have  been  able  to  retain  their 


supply  crops,  which  have  been  abund- 
ant. They,  like  their  brothers  all  over 
the  State,  have  very  little  ready  money, 
but  their  corncribs  and  smokehouses 
are  at  home  this  year,  instead  of  in  the 
Western  markets,  as  in  former  years. 
The  yield  of  supply  crops  is  probably 
the  largest  since  the  war. 

In  addition  to  their  home-made  corn 
and  bacon  many  of  our  farmers  are 
supplied  with  first-class  home-made 
molasses.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  they  have  turned  their  attention  in 
this  direction,  but  judging  from  the 
number  of  gallons  made  by  a  few  farm- 
ers— which  have  heretofore  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Review — and  from  the 
private  talks  which  we  have  had  with 
others,  we  believe  that  at  least  20,000 
gallons  were  made  in  this  county  during 
the  year  just  ended.  This  item  alone 
represents  a  decrease  of  about  $7000  in 
store  accounts  during  the  present  year. 
— The  Review,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

Successful  Farming  in  Florida. 

James  Masters,  Armstrong,  Florida, 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  says 
in  a  recent  letter  giving  his  experience 
in  farming  : 

"Of  course,  like  many  others,  I  started 
in  with  little  or  nothing.  I  have  in- 
vested $500  in  cattle  in  twenty  years, 
and  during  the  same  period  have  sold 
over  $1500  worth,  and  have  today  200 
head  of  cattle.  I  have  considerable 
land,  but  have  only  twelve  acres  under 
cultivation,  I  have  raised  forty  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  An  average  crop, 
however,  is  fifteen  bushels.  I  raise  from 
200  to  400  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  to 
the  acre,  two  crops  a  year,  the  average 
yield  being  the  smaller  figure.  I  have 
raised  twenty  bushels  of  white  Bermuda 
onions  from  one  ounce  of  seed.  Two 
years  ago  I  had  three  acres  planted  to 
corn  and  planted  watermelons  between 
the 'rows.  I  sold  $200  worth  of  melons 
from  the  three  acres,  besides  taking  off 
a  good  crop  of  corn.  I  plant  about  two 
acres  yearly  in  sugar  cane.  This  yields 
me  twenty  barrels  of  sugar  to  the  acre — 
200  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  barrel.  The 
drips  from  the  sugar  yields  from  ten  to 
eighteen  gallons  of  sirup  to  each  barrel 
of  sugar.     There  is  a  ready  sale  for  the 
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sirup    at  twenty-five  cents    per   gallon. 

"Of  course,  besides  this  we  raise  a 
lot  of  garden  stuff,  but  as  I  do  not  raise 
this  to  sell,  but  just  for  our  own  use,  I 
cannot  give  you  any  figures. 

"I  fertilize  my  land  with  the  manure 
from  the  stock.  This  shows  the  advan- 
tage of  keeping  a  few  head  of  stock,  and 
it  costs,  very  little  to  keep  them  in  this 
country,  as  the  pasturage  is  unlimited, 
and  they  feed  in  the  woods  nearly  the 
whole  year.  Of  course,  milk  cows  are 
given  other  feed  in  the  winter  time,  but 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  the 
cattle  fatten  on  the  green  feed. 

"Now,  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  this 
part  of  the  State.  My  place  is  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  We 
have  almost  a  continual  breeze  night 
and  day.  I  have  kept  a  thermometer 
for  many  years,  and  have  never  seen  the 
temperature  go  over  ninety  degrees  in 
the  shade,  and  a  person  can  work  out- 
doors most  every  day  of  the  year  with 
comfort.  I  have  raised  a  family  of  six 
children ;  the  oldest  is  now  twenty-four 
and  the  youngest  ten  years  old.  I  have 
not  paid  out  as  much  as  $50  in  doctor's 
bills  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  My 
children  are  all  strong  and  healthy,  and 
so  are  my  wife  and  self. 

"Our  transportation,  school  and  church 
privileges  are  good.  County  roads  are 
being  worked  systematically,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  have  good  roads  all 
over  the  county.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  unoccupied  lands  around 
this  county  waiting  for  the  settler,  and 
so  are  we.  We  are  anxious  to  have  our 
Northern  friends  come  and  settle  among 
us.  There  is  plenty  of  land  just  as  good 
as  mine.  It  costs  from  $20  to  $30  per 
acre  to  clear  the  land.  There  are  numer- 
ous running  streams  of  water,  thus  af- 
fording easy  drainage  for  the  low  lands. 
Wood  and  timber  is  plenty  everywhere. 
Game,  such  as  deer,  bear,  quail,  wild 
turkey,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Fishing  is 
good,  both  in  the  St.  John's  river  and 
the  ocean. 

Tobacco  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Messenger 
says  :  It  is  amusing  to  see  that  New 
England  is  beginning  to  find  out  that 
North  Carolina  can  actually  grow  hogs 


and  tobacco.  Of  Georgia  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  Republican  writes  : 

"The  claim  is  that  tobacco  equal  to 
the  best  Connecticut  seed  leaf  can  be  and 
is  raised  there,  and  that  the  yield  is  so 
large  as  to  make  the  profit  per  acre  con- 
siderable at  low  prices  for  the  product. 
One  farm,  not  far  from  Americus,  Ga., 
raised  20,000  pounds  of  tobacco  last 
year,  an  average  of  from  700  to  1000 
pounds  per  acre  for  the  land  cultivated. 
At  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold  at  the 
farm,  6%  cents,  this  crop  paid  a  net 
profit  of  over  $30  an  acre,  which  is  a 
much  larger  profit  than  is  made  from 
cotton  at  present  prices." 

Let  the  Republican  send  a  staff  cor- 
respondent into  North  Carolina.  He 
would  learn  many  things  as  to  tobacco 
that  would  surprise  him  and  "astonish" 
the  Connecticut  "natives."  For  instance, 
he  would  learn  that  Connecticut  grew  in 
1894  10,000,000  pounds  on  7000  acres, 
while  North  Carolina  produced  42,000,- 
000  pounds.  He  would  find  that  even 
with  the  present  very  depressed  prices 
for  tobacco,  the  last  year  some  North 
Carolina '  farmers  averaged  from  $20  to 
$30,  some  even  more  perhaps,  for  their 
entire  crops.  For  finer  grades  of  the 
golden  weed,  of  unequaled  quality  else- 
where, prices  were  realized  as  high  as 
$50,  $60  and  $70  per  100  pounds.  He 
would  learn  that  North  Carolina  has  a 
golden  belt  where  tobacco  surpasses  in 
beauty,  in  richness  of  color,  in  fineness 
of  leaf  any  other  grown  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

We  assure  the  Republican  that  we 
have  known  farmers  in  North  Carolina 
since  1876  to  make  more  than  $400 
average  to  every  acre  planted,  more 
than  $600  to  every  field  hand,  and  that 
some  few,  like  Dennis  Tilley,  of  Gran- 
ville county,  more  than  $1000  to  every 
field  hand.  We  knew  one  man  on  a 
one-horse  farm  to'  sell  his  crop  for 
$1700.  These  are  facts  easily  substan- 
tiated.    Come  and  see. 

Major  A.  H.  White,  Rock  Hill,  S. 
C,  planted  last  year  a  field  of  twelve 
acres  in  cotton.  The  entire  cost  of  cul- 
tivation, gathering  and  preparing  for 
market  was  $200.  On  the  twelve  acres 
he    made   twenty-one    bales,    averaging 
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452  pounds.  At  five  cents  per  pound 
this  would  give  him  $474.60,  a  profit  of 
$274.60,  or  over  $22  per  acre. 

About  Hogs. 

The  Oconee  News,  of  Walhalla,  S. 
C,  reports  that:  "Mr.  J.  F.  Land,  who 
resides  near  Richland,  butchered  on 
last  Saturday  the  largest,  or  rather  the 
heaviest  hog  of  the  season.  The  hog 
was  of  the  Poland  China  and  Jersey 
breed  and  was  two  and  one-half  years 
old  and  netted  720  pounds.  We  think 
Mr.  Land  will  hold  championship  this 
year  so  far  as  Oconee  is  concerned." 

Commenting  upon  this  statement,  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  says : 
"This  report  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
Mr.  Land  and  Oconee  county.  If  our 
contemporary  is  sure  that  it  was  a  hog 
and  not  a  beef  that  Mr.  Land  butchered, 
we  think  he  will  'hold  the  championship' 
this  year,  and  next  year,  and  for  some 
years  to  come,  so  far  as  all  South  Caro- 
lina is  concerned.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  heavier  hog  was  ever  grown 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  but  we  will  not 
make  any  rash  surmises.  This  is  a 
mighty  good  State  for  hogs,  it  appears, 
and  this  is  a  record-breaking  year  among 
them." 

And  in  further  comment,  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  says  :  "But  while  it  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  large  a  hog  will  grow, 
by  continued  pampering  for  several 
years,  the  object  of  hog-raising  is  to  get 
the  most  meat  for  the  least  outlay. 
Farmers  are  growing  hogs  for  meat  and 
money  and  not  for  fun.  It  will  be  noted 
that  Mr.  Land's  hog  was  two  and  one- 
half  years  old.  Now  we  have  seen  the 
statement  in  some  exchanges  as  issuing 
from  an  experiment  station  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  more  expensive  putting  flesh 
on  a  hog  the  second  year  than  the  first. 
Let  us  illustrate : 

"Suppose  a  farmer  raises  half  a  dozen 
hogs  which  at  the  end  of  a  year  weigh 
300  pounds  each,  and  have  cost  him  $7 
apiece.  The  experiment  stations  say  it 
is  cheaper  to  kill  these  hogs  then  than  to 
keep  them  another  year  and  try  to  make 
them  weigh  as  much  more.  If  the  farmer 
wants  to  raise  twice  as  much  meat  as  the 
six  hogs  produce  in  one  year  he  can 
better  afford  to  keep  twelve  hogs  for  one 


year  than  six  hogs  for  two  years.  The 
twelve  hogs  will  cost  him  only  $7  apiece, 
or  $84  ;  but  six  hogs  for  two  years,  pro- 
vided they  are  brought  up  to  the  standard 
of  600  pounds  will  cost  him,  not  $14 
apiece  for  the  two  years,  but  $11  apiece 
the  second  year,  or  $18  for  the  two  years, 
making  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of 
meat  $108  instead  of  $84. 

"This  is  a  very  important  economic 
fact,  and  should  be  investigated  by  our 
pork-raisers.  Southern  farmers  must 
farm  on  economical  and  practical  lines, 
and  get  the  most  for  their  money.  That 
is  the  way  to  prosper." 

Tobacco  in  South  Carolina. 

The  News  and  Courier  published  on 
January  26  a  special  tobacco  edition 
showing  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  tobacco-growing  industry  in  the  Pee 
Dee  section  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
last  few  years.  Details  were  given  as  to 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  the  varieties 
of  seed  best  adapted  to  the  soil,  the  cost 
of  production  and  the  profits  on  the 
crop,  and  the  experience  of  a  large 
number  of  tobacco  planters  was  related 
to  show  that  "tobacco  is  king."  Tobacco 
growing  is  a  flourishing  industry  through- 
out the  Pee  Dee  section  of  the  State, 
but  it  has  had  its  most  successful  and 
satisfactory  developments  in  Darlington 
county.  Ten  years  ago  not  one  pound 
of  tobacco  was  grown  in  South  Carolina 
for  market ;  last  year  1,000,000  pounds 
were  raised  and  marketed  in  this  one 
county  alone.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  was  not  5 
per  cent,  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cotton,  yet  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
product  was  16  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton 
raised  in  the  county.  The  money  value 
of  the  tobacco  crop  ot  the  county  was 
$126,000.  The  tobacco  acreage  will  be 
increased  this  year  from  500  to  600  per 
cent.,  and  a  total  crop  of  at  least  5,000,- 
000  pounds  is  counted  on.  The  average 
price  paid  for  Darlington  tobacco  last 
year  was  twelve  cents  a  pound.  Some 
specially  fine  leaf  brought  seventy  cents 
a  pound. 

Captain   Paul  Whipple,  a  New  Eng- 
land man,  and  brother  of  the  proprietor 
•of  Young's    Hotel    in    Boston,    cleared 
more  than  $80.00  an  acre  and  had  thirty 
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acres  planted  in  tobacco.  Other  farmers 
did  as  well ;  some  of  them  did  even 
better.  Mr.  W.  F.  Dargan,  mayor  of 
Darlington,  raised  on  sixteen  acres  last 
season  a  crop  that  averaged  1 250  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Two  tobacco  warehouses 
have  been  established  in  the  county, 
providing  a  home  market  for  the  farm- 
ers. Twelve  buyers  were  in  the  market 
last  year ;  there  will  be  twice  as  many 
next  season.  The  average  cost  per  acre 
for  cultivating,  curing  and  marketing 
tobacco  is  given  as  $35.00  an  acre. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  1200  pounds. 
A  smoking-tobacco  factory  has  been 
established  at  Darlington. 

Irrigalion  and  Land  Values. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  World 
says:  "I  see  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  trying  to  redeem  the  desert  lands  of 
Wyoming  propose  to  sell  water  rights 
at  a  rate  which  will  make  the  land  with 
the  water  right  cost  upwards  of  $17  an 
acre.  I  find  from  official  statistics  that 
the  'real  value  of  land  and  improve- 
ments' in  Maine  is  only  $13.28  an  acre, 
in  South  Carolina  $9.47  an  acre,  in 
Georgia  $11. 

"It  is  true  that  you  might  not  be 
able  to  get  your  pick  of  the  farms  in 
these  States  at  these  figures,  but  you 
can  buy  at  them  without  doubt.  The 
land  may  be  worn  in  Georgia  and  rocky 
in  Maine,  but  the  worst  worn  farm  in 
Georgia  will  yield  an  easier  living  than 
can  be  got  out  of  the  soil  of  any  country 
where  the  thermometer  goes  to  thirty 
and  forty  degrees  below  zero,  as  it  does 
on  the  Northwestern  plains." 

Making  Hay. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Guerry,  of  Artesia,  Miss., 
is  engaged  largely  in  raising  hay  and 
mules  for  market.  He  says  his  grass 
lands  net  him  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre, 
or  an  average  of  $10;  his  corn  $9  per 
acre  and  cotton  less  than  $5  per  acre. 
He  declares  that  Bermuda  hay  is  supe- 
rior to  Timothy  in  nutritive  and  fatten- 
ing qualities,  and  that  tests  made  at  the 


agricultural  experimental  station  at 
Starkville  bear  him  out  in  this  state- 
ment. Numbers  of  his  neighbors  have 
abandoned  cotton  and  are  devoting  time 
and  attention  solely  to  the  hay  and 
stock-raising  business,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  rapid  depopulation  of  the 
negroes  and  a  rapid  decline  in  the  sale 
of  Western  hay  in  that  part  of  Missis- 
sipi.  Six  large  and  improved  hay 
presses  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Artesia  now,  and  the  industry  is 
growing  each  year. 

Humboldt,  a  town  of  2000  inhabit- 
ants in  West  Tennessee,  shipped  in  1894 
132  cars  of  strawberries,  seventy-five 
cars  of  tomatoes,  1500  bales  of  cotton, 
forty  cars  of  corn,  seventy-five  cars  of 
cattle,  fifty-two  cars  of  hogs,  300  cars 
of  spokes,  450  cars  of  box  timber, 
fifteen  cars  of  cottonseed,  forty  cars  of 
nursery  stock.  The  canning  factory  at 
Humboldt  put  up  130,000  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Diversified  farming 
has  in  a  large  measure  been  the  cause 
of  this  activity  and  prosperity.  Small 
fruits  and  vegetable  interests  alone 
brought  in  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  the  farmers  and  their  employes 
in  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  town 
last  year. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Higgins,  who  has  a  small 
place  at  West  End,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  raised  250  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  on  one  acre  of  ground 
the  past  season.  They  were  sold  in 
Birmingham  for  sixty  cents  a  bushel, 
making  $150  for  the  crop.  Mr.  Higgins 
represents  his  total  cost  in  raising  this 
crop  at  $25.00. 

Mr.  Alfred  Truitt,  Anniston,  Ala., 
offered  last  year  premiums  for  the  lar- 
gest yield  of  cotton  and  corn  on  a  single 
acre  in  Calhoun  county.  The  farmers 
who  earned  the  first  and  second  cotton 
premiums  raised  respectfully  3797  and 
3074  pounds  an  acre.  The  best  yield 
of  corn  on  an  acre  was  ninety-six  and 
a-quarter  bushels. 
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The  SOUTHERN  STATES  is  an  exponent  of  the 
Immigration  and  Real  Estate  Interests  and 
general  advancement  of  the  South,  and  a  journal 
of  accurate  and  comprehensive  information 
about  Southern  resources  and  progress. 

Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  accurately  and 
conservatively  from  month  to  month  the  reasons 
why  the  South  is,  for  the  farmer,  the  settler,  the 
home  seeker,  the  investor,  incomparably  the 
most  attractive  section  of  this  country. 


The  Summer  Temperature  of  the  South. 

Of  all  the  erroneous  notions  about  the 
South  that  are  so  widely  prevalent,  the 
most  nearly  universal  and  ineradicable, 
perhaps,  are  those  concerning  its  temper- 
ature. Winter  tourists  in  the  South,  who 
find  it  getting  warm  in  March  and  April 
and  return  to  their  homes  in  the  North  to 
find  that  fires  and  winter  clothing  have 
not  yet  been  dispensed  with,  imagine  that 
the  relative  difference  in  temperature  then 
existing  lasts  along  through  the  season 
and  that  as  midsummer  with  its  intense 
heat  comes  on  it  is  all  the  time  growing 
proportionately  hotter  in  the  South.  As 
it  is  so  much  warmer  in  winter  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  it  is  thought 
that  it  must  be  proportionately  warmer  in 


summer,  the  same  relative  difference  being 
maintained  throughout  the  year.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States  the  summer  is  a  period  of 
unbroken  and  torrid  heat,  and  that  a  man 
who  goes  to  the  far  South  in  midsummer 
imperils  his  life  in  doing  so. 

A  study  of  official  temperature  statistics 
will  show  how  entirely  without  foundation 
or  reason  this  belief  is. 

On  the  census  temperature-maps  of  the 
United  States  the  country  is  divided  by 
isothermal  lines  into  sections  covering  a 
range  of  five  degrees  of  temperature.  On 
the  map  showing  maximum  temperature 
the  following  are  in  the  same  division,  that 
of  95-100  degrees:  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Scranton, 
Pa.;  Wilmington,  N.  C;  Bangor,  Me.;  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles- 
ton, S.  C;  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

In  the  division  of  100-105  degrees  are: 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Macon,  Ga  ;  Baltimore, 
Mobile,  Philadelphia,  Raleigh,  Augusta, 
Washington,  Richmond,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Memphis,  Toledo,  Peoria. 

The  area  of  100-105  degrees  maximum 
temperature  comprises  a  belt  commencing 
in  Massachusetts  and  sweeping  down 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast 
through  Connecticut,  New  York,  New- 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  It  embraces  the  northern 
part  of  Florida  and  the  southern  half  of 
Alabama,  most   of  Mississippi,   Arkansas 
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and  Missouri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  parts 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

In  the  95-100  degrees  division  are  the 
Florida  peninsula  and  the  Michigan  penin- 
sula, nearly  all  the  lake  country,  most  of 
New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  the  mountain  and  plateau 
regions  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  in  the 
States  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  and  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  allowing  for  a 
range  of  five  degrees  (95-100),  it  gets  no 
hotter  at  any  time  in  Southern  Florida, 
in  Southern  Louisiana,  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  or  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
than  it  does  on  the  New  England  coast 
or  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that  in  no 
part  of  the  South  does  the  thermometer 
ever  indicate  greater  heat  than  it  does  at 
Chicago,  Kalamazoo,  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere  in  a  territory  that  comprises 
most  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
the  Dakotas  and  parts  of  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, while  in  this  last  named  group  the 
maximum  limit  is  five  degrees  higher  than 
in  a  large  part  of  the  extreme  South  and 
all  of  the  Southern  plateau  region. 

The  greatest  heat  known  in  this  country 
is  not  felt  in  the  South.  The  highest  tem- 
perature known  in  the  South,  according 
to  the  census  map,  is  105  degrees,  and  this 
maximum  is  reached  likewise,  as  has  been 
said,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Mich- 
igan and  other  Northern  States.  But  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  as  shown  by  the 
maximum  temperature  map,  there  is  a 
wide  belt  of  country  extending  in  length 
from  Mexico  to  Canada,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature goes  to  no  degrees.  This  belt 
takes  in  all  of  Kansas,  Indian  Territory, 
New  Mexico,  nearly  all  of  Nebraska,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  much  of  the  Dakotas  and 


of  Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  together  with  the  northwest  corner 
of  Texas  and  a  very  narrow  strip  of  West- 
ern Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Idaho 
there  are  large  areas  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum is  115,  and  a  part  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  is  described  as  "above 
115." 

These  facts  and  figures  from  official 
sources  show  that  throughout  nearly  half 
the  area  of  the  South  the  maximum  tem- 
perature is  less  than  the  maximum  reached 
throughout  nearly  half  of  the  North  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  a  great  deal  less  than  nearly  all  of 
the  West  and  Northwest. 

These  facts,  however,  would  mean  com- 
paratively little  if  it  were  true  that  this 
maximum  heat  were  continuous  in  the 
South  and  only  occasional  in  the  North. 
In  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  July 
is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year.  If  in  the 
South  the  maximum  heat  lasted  through 
the  whole  or  a  greater  part  of  this  month, 
and  occurred  only  once  in  a  while  in  the 
North,  there  would  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  mean  or  average  temperature  for 
the  month.  Let  us  see  how  the  North  and 
South  compare  in  this  regard  : 

On  the  map  showing  the  mean  temper- 
ature for  July  the  following  cities  are  in 
the  same  division  (that  of  75-80  degrees): 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Huntsville, 
Ala.;  Cincinnati;  Columbia,  S.  C;  Balti- 
more; Louisville;  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.; 
Raleigh,  N.  C;  Des  Moines,  Chattanooga, 
Topeka,  Richmond,  St.  Louis. 

That  the  heat  of  summer'  is  not  only 
nearly  as  great  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South,  but  is  as  continuous  during  the 
midsummer  period  has  further  demonstra- 
tion in  the  daily  range  of  temperature  in 
July  in  the  following  Northern  and 
Southern  cities,  as  compiled  from 
the  latest  volume  issued  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau,  this  range  differ- 
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ing  very  slightly  in  the  six  Northern  and 
six  Southern  cities  representing  different 
parts  of  each  section :  Norfolk,  16.3; 
Charlotte,  17.5;  Atlanta,  15  5;  Montgom- 
ery, 17;  Memphis,  16. 1;  Little  Rock,  16; 
Cairo,  111.,  16;  New  York,  17.6;  Philadel- 
phia, 18;  Des  Moines,  18.7;  Omaha,  19.7; 
Indianapolis,  19.8. 

But,  extending  the  comparison,  it  may 
be  shown  further  that  through  not  only 
July,  but  the  whole  of  the  three  summer 
months  the  average  temperature  is  not  a 
great  deal  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North. 

Take,  for  example,  the  normal  average 
temperature  of  the  following  representa- 
tive Southern  and  Northern  cities  for  June, 
July  and  August,  as  compiled  from  reports 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau : 
Atlanta,  76.8;  Baltimore,  75.2;  Des  Moines, 
72.9;  Little  Rock,  79.3;  Indianapolis,  73.4; 
Memphis,  79.5;  St.  Louis,  77;  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  76.9;  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  75;  Pitts- 
burg, 73;  New  York,  72;  Norfolk,  77.1; 
Omaha,  73.7;  Chattanooga,  77.1. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  in  point  of  in- 
tensity of  heat  during  the  three  summer 
months  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  most  of  the  South  and  most 
of  the  North. 

There  is  a  difference,  however,  in  the 
length  of  the  warm  season,  which  in  the 
South  extends  over  a  longer  period  than 
the  three  summer  months.  For  example: 
The  normal  mean  temperature  for  July  is 
nearly  the  same  in  Atlanta,  St.  Louis  and 
Philadelphia,  the  figures  being,  respect- 
ively, 78.4,  79.3,  76.1,  but  the  averages  for 
March  are:  Atlanta,  51.8;  St.  Louis,  43.2; 
Philadelphia,  39.0,  and  for  November,  At- 
lanta 51.9,  St.  Louis  44  3,  Philadelphia  45.2, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  warm 
weather  begins  much  earlier  and  con- 
tinues much  later  in  the  South.  After  the 
summer  has  well  begun  in  the  South  it  is 
still  cold  at  the  North,  and  while  it  is  still 
comfortably  warm  in  the   former  section 


the  Northern  summer,  after  a  brief  inter 
vening  autumn,  has  passed  into  winter. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
early  spring  and  late  autumn  months  in  the 
South  are  uncomfortably  hot.  Here  are 
the  March  and  November  means  for  the 
six  Southern  cities  enumerated  a  moment 
ag-o  : 


Atlanta 

Memphis 

Norfolk 

Little  Rock., 
Charlotte  ... , 
Montgomery 


Nov. 


.Si- 8 

51-9 

5i.« 

50.8 

47.2 

51-2 

52.6 

51-3 

49-9 

50. 6 

57-6 

55-6 

It  is  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  persons 
who  go  South  in  summer  that  with  the 
same  temperature  the  heat  is  far  less  bur- 
densome than  at  the  North.  My  own  ex- 
perience confirms  this.  I  have  spent  three 
summers  in  the  Gulf  States  and  have  fre- 
quently visited  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  in  midsummer. 
I  have  uniformly  found  the  discomfort 
from  the  heat  far  less  than  at  the  North. 
It  is  a  very  notable  fact  that  the  nights  are 
cooler,  and  that  good  sleep  is  rarely  made 
an  impossibility  by  the  heat,  as  is  the  case 
in  much  of  the  North. 

How  greatly  other  causes  than  difference 
in  latitude  affect  summer  temperature  is 
shown  by  the  facts  that  the  southern  half 
of  Florida  and  southern  Louisiana,  and 
nearly  all  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
are  in  the  same  maximum  temperature 
division ;  and  that  while  half  of  Florida 
and'  a  considerable  part  of  eve/y 
other  Southern  State  (in  some  cases 
nearly  the  whole  State)  are  in  the 
belt  of  95  to  100  degrees  of  maximum 
temperature  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  Montana 
and  parts  of  adjacent  States  are  in  the  di- 
vision of  105  to  no  degrees.  Between  the 
northern  boundary  of  Montana  and  the 
southern  end  of  Florida  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  latitude  of  nearly  twenty-four  de- 
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grees,  or  about  1600  miles.  That  is, 
although  South  Florida  is  1600  miles 
further  South  than  Northern  Montana,  it 
gets  ten  degrees  hotter  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former. 

So  much  in  refutation  of  the  prevailing- 
ideas  about  the  Southern  summer.  But, 
not  only  has  the  summer  this  negative 
attraction  that  its  summer  heat  is  but 
little  greater  than  at  the  North  ;  there  is  a 
further  positive  and  great  advantage  in 
that  its  winters,  while  cool  enough  for  all 
the  needs  of  health,  are  not  intensely  cold 
as  in  the  North. 

While  there  is  between  the  South  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  very  little  difference 
in  the  average  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month  of  the  year,  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  that  of  the  coldest  mouth.  The 
July  average  in  Florida,  nearly  all  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  all  of  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  runs 
from  80  to  85  degrees.  The  average  for 
the  rest  of  the  South  is  75  to  80  degrees. 
The  average  for  much  of  the  North  is  75  to 
So  degrees;  and  for  nearly  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  much  of  New  York  and  New 
England  70  to  75  degrees.  The  range 
in  July  means  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf  is, 
therefore,  between  extremes  only  15  de- 
grees. On  the  other  hand,  the  January 
average  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  and  the  southern  half  of 
the  Gulf  States  is  from  40  to  55  degrees. 
The  average  of  the  central  North  is  from 
20  to  30  degrees,  and  the  average  of  most 
of  New  England  and  the  Lake  region  is 
from  10  to  15  degrees,  making  a  range 
between  extremes  of  45  degrees.  In  much 
of  the  Northwest  and  West  the  average 
for  January  is  5  to  10  degrees,  making 
the  difference  between  extremes  of  aver- 
age for  January  55  degrees,  as  against  a 
difference  of  15  degrees  between  extremes 
of  July  average. 

What  has  been  set  forth  may  be  made 


clearer  by  the  following  tabular  summary, 
in  which  are  given  for  the  localities  named 
the  normal  temperature  for  July,  for  the 
three  summer  months,  June,  July  and 
August,  and  for  six  months  from  April  to 
September,  and  like  data  for  correspond- 
ing winter  months : 


Norfolk 

Charlotte     . . 
Charleston  .. 

Atlanta 

Savannah 

Jacksonville. 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 
San  Antonio. 
Memphis 
Little  Rock.. 
Chattanooga. 
Lynchburg  .. 
Knoxville... 

St.  Louis 

Leavenworth 
Philadelphia . 

Omaha 

Chicago 

Des  Moines.. 

Detroit 

Indianapolis. 
Boston. 
New  York . . . 

Pittsburg 

Cincinnati. .. 

St.  Paul 

Cairo 


en 

§3 

O     . 

So. 

ed 
01 

S< 

OJ.  . 

H 

a  ^ 

r-  *C 

c5  9- 

1—1 

^ 

3 

79.  2 

77-i 

70.7 

78.6 

76.9 

7i-7 

82.1 

80.7 

7S-S 

78.4 

76.8 

72.1 

82.4 

80. 8 

76.2 

82.8 

Si. 7 

78.2 

82.6 

8- .4 

77.2 

82.4 

81.6 

77.8 

«3.7 

82. 5 

78-3 

81.4 

79-5 

73-9 

81.2 

79-3 

74.1 

78.6 

77.1 

72.0 

77.8 

75-7 

69.6 

77-4 

75-6 

70.2 

79-3 

77  0 

70.4 

78.0 

7.s- « 

69.0 

76.1 

73.8 

67.0 

76.4 

73-7 

66.6 

72.0 

69.7 

62.6 

7.5  4 

72.9 

65-9 

71.8 

69.6 

62.3 

75  -8 

73-4 

67.0 

71.9 

69.4 

62  0 

74.2 

72.0 

b5.i 

75-2 

75-8 

69.0 

77.8 

75-5 

69.0 

72.2 

69.6 

62.1 

79.2 

77-4 

7'  3 

41-3 
42.0 
50.8 
43-4 
52.2 
56.2 
51-4 
54-4 
51.0 
43-4 
41-3 
42.1 
37-4 
39-0 

31-4 
29.8 
32-6 
1S.9 
24.0 
17.7 
24  8 
28  6 
26.0 
30.8 
25-4 
33-3 
10.4 

35-0 


42.9 
44.0 
52.2 
45-6 
53-5 
57-5 
53-9 
56.3 
54-1 
43-4 
44.5 
44-1 
39-4 
40.9 

35-1 

29.8 

34  4 
23-8 
27.4 
22.5 
27.4 
31-7 
28.9 

32.4 
29.8 

35  8 
15.0 
38.0 


uQ 


It  will  be  noticed  that  these  Northern 
and  Southern  cities  are  very  close  together 
in  the  July  means,  but  are  very  wide  apart 
in  January.  The  greatest  difference  in  the 
July  temperature  is  11.9  degrees.  The 
greatest  difference  in  January  is  45.8.  The 
average  of  the  July  means  for  these  four- 
teen Southern  cities  is  80.5  degrees;  the 
average  for  the  fourteen  Northern  cities  is 
75-3 — a  difference  of  only  5.2  degrees. 
The  averages  of  the  January  means  are 
respectively  46.1  and  26.3,3  difference  of 
19.8.  Even  between  the  averages  of  the 
means  for  the  whole  summer  (June,  July, 
August)  in  the  two  groups  of  cities  the 
difference  is  only  5.8  degress  (79  and  73.2). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the 
Southern  cities  enumerated  have  a  lower 
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summer  temperature  than    some   in    the 
Northern  group. 

For  comparisons  made  in  this  article  we 
have  taken  for  the  most  part  localities  in 
the  most  remote  South,  and  at  lowest  ele- 
vation, and  we  have  relied  not  upon  local 
records  or  the  records  of  a  single  year,  but 
upon  the  figures  given  out  by  the  United 
States  Census  and  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  as  indicating  normal 
temperature. 

The  Drawing  Power  of  Free  Land. 

A.  recent  press  dispatch  from  Marquette, 
Mich.,  says:  "Eight  thousand  acres  of 
the  forfeited  Ontonagon  and  Brule  lands 
will  be  thrown  open  to  settlers  tomorrow 
morning.  A  dozen  men  wrapped  in 
fur  coats  and  blankets  are  standing  in 
line  in  front  of  the  Government  Building. 
The  first  man  took  his  place  Monday,  and 
now  the  temperature  is  below  zero,  but 
the  men  will  hold  out  if  possible  until 
tomorrow  morning.  The  late  comers  will 
get  as  good  land  as  the  men  who  have 
exposed  themselves  to  three  days  and 
nights  of  severely  cold  weather." 

This  illustrates  the  demand  for  land. 
The  great  West  has  been  overpopulated. 
The  good  land  has  been  taken  up,  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  turned 
into  farms  a  generation  ahead  of  the  con- 
ditions that  would  justify  their  utilization. 
A  great  crime  has  been  committed  by  the 
railroad  and  the  financial  powers  backing 
them,  in  forcing  into  the  bleak  and  barren 
parts  of  the  Northwest  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  people  lured  by  the  most  exagger- 
ated statements  of  its  attractions.  Fortu- 
nately for  humanity,  the  world  is  learning 
the  sad  reality  about  that  region,  and 
learning  something  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  South.  With  the  despair  which  has 
come  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  in  that 
land  of  blizzards  and  drouths  because  of 
their  destitution  and  the  constant  failure 
of  crops,  there  has  also  come  the  hope  of 


a  promised  land — the  South.  The  tide 
has  turned  this  way,  and  though  poverty 
brought  on  by  failure  of  crops  may  make 
it  difficult  for  these  people  to  leave,  the 
same  energy  that  caused  them  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  wilderness  of  the  West  will 
enable  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  coming  South.  They  are 
at  last  learning  that  in  this  favored  section 
they  can  build  for  themselves  homes 
surrounded  with  every  comfort  and  every 
blessing,  with  which  kind  nature  has 
enriched  this  favored  region. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  millions,  and 
probably  many  hundreds  of  millions,  of 
dollars  invested  in  railroad  and  farming 
operations  in  parts  of  the  West  and  North- 
west have  forever  been  lost.  The  proper- 
ties representing  them  have  been  wiped 
out  of  existence,  and  with  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  population  of  this  country  it 
will  be  a  generation  or  more  before  there 
is  room  in  that  section  for  the  development 
that  was  forced  by  the  greed  of  gigantic 
railroad  speculators. 

The  South's  opportunity  has  at  last 
come.  Maligned  and  misrepresented  for 
many  years,  its  own  population  drawn 
from  it  by  the  exaggerations  of  Northwest- 
ern railroads  and  by  the  false  indications 
of  prosperity  created  by  the  millions  poured 
into  that  country  by  English  and  New 
England  investors,  the  South  is  at  last 
beginning  to  be  understood.  The  day  of 
fictitious  development  has  passed  ;  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  this  country  must  be  on 
sounder  lines.  Thus  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, which  other  sections  must  see  swept 
away  by  the  changed  conditions  of  much 
of  the  Northwest,  will  not  bring  suffering 
to  the  South,  but  rather  will  fit  this  section 
to  draw  investments  on  a  solid,  substantial 
basis. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Elev- 
enth Census  (1890),  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  the 
healthiest  city  in  America.     In  a  list  of  the 
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principal  cities,  thirty-six  in  number,  Nash- 
ville has  the  lowest  death  rate,  the  number 
of  deaths  of  white  persons  in  the  census 
year  having  been  14.39  Per  1000.  The  next 
lowest  was  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  17.39 
per  1000.  The  rate  for  New  York  was 
28.47;  f°r  San  Francisco  23.57;  for  Atlanta 
18.28. 

Mr.  Randall's  Pure=Water  Theory. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  writing  from  Eranchville,  S. 
C,  endorsing  the  Randall  theory  of  "mal- 
aqua,"  and  furnishing  proofs  of  it  at  that 
village,  incidentally  thanks  the  News  and 
Courier  for  its  "progressive  ideas  and 
suggestions"  on  this  line. 

The  News  and  Courier  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Southern  people  for  its 
enlightened  labors  in  this  regard,  but  the 
editors  of  that  paper  will  not  claim  that 
they  either  started  the  agitation  or  dis- 
covered it.  About  eight  years  ago,  or 
before  that  period,  Mr.  James  R.  Randall 
began  this  propaganda.  About  four  years 
ago,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Record,  he  elaborately  published  his 
views  and  deductions  upon  the  subject, 
enforcing  and  amplifying  them  with  a 
remarkable  array  of  argument  and  testi- 
mony. This  article  was  copied  as  a  whole 
or  in  part  by  a  number  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  thus  reached  the 
notice  of  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
were  not  readers  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Record. 

Last  April,  having  some  additional  data, 
he  published  another  essay  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Subsequent  numbers  of 
the  Southern  States  have  contained 
further,  contributions  on  the  subject,  and 
these  articles  give  new  life  and  impetus 
to  the  whole  problem  until  it  has  become 
an  almost  world-wide  discussion. 

It  is  said  that  the  canvas-back  duck, 
having  no  ability  as  a  diver,  swims  close 
to  the  red-head  duck,  whose  accomplish- 


ments of  water-sounding  are  proverbial. 
When  the  red-head  duck  emerges  from 
his  dives  with  a  mouthful  of  wild  celery, 
the  canvas-back  pilfers  it.  There  seems 
to  be  considerable  appropriation  of  Mr. 
Randall's  labor  ai,d  investigation  at  this 
time. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  for  a  moment 
to  apply  this  "little  anecdote"  to  the  News 
and  Courier,  which  has  given  extensive 
circulation  to  several  of  Mr.  Randall's 
articles,  but  it  would  seem  to  fit  some 
other  people,  who  are  rather  careless  in 
their  statements  and  mistaken  in  their 
credits. 

Let  the  good  work,  however,  proceed, 
and  let  other  papers  besides  the  News  and 
Courier,  especially  at  the  South,  unite  in 
the  great  cause  of  demonstrating  that  the 
South  is  not  only  the  most  desirable  place 
in  the  world  for  material  development  but 
also  that  by  ridding  itself  of  the  mala- 
rial superstition — by  artesian  water  —  it 
can  become  the  healthiest  country  on  the 
globe. 

Trying  to  Keep  Them  From  Going 
South. 

The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  is  zealously 
endeavoring  to  persuade  that  city's  unem- 
ployed workingmen  to  engage  in  farming, 
fruit  growing  and  market  gardening  in  the 
country  around  Pittsburg.  It  has  added  a 
department  of  "Land,  Labor  and  Farms," 
and  under  that  heading  devotes  a  page 
once  a  week  to  setting  forth  the  advantages 
and  possibilities  of  these  pursuits  as  com- 
pared with  the  hardships  of  poorly  paid 
factory  and  mill  operatives.  This  is  all 
very  well,  and  the  Dispatch  would  be 
doing  a  commendable  work,  if  in  its  state- 
ments and  its  methods  it  were  honest  and 
truthful.  But  apparently  it  has  become 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  south- 
ward movement  among  Pennsylvania  agri- 
culturists, and  seeing  no  hope  of  arresting 
it    by  other   means,    resorts    to   misrepre- 
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sentation     and      outright      prevarication. 
In   the  issue  of   February   2   were   two 
items  bearing  on  the  South.    One,  entitled 
"Far  Away  Farms,"  was  as  follows  : 

Quite  a  number  of  Pennsylvanians  just 
now  are  figuring  on  fruit  farms  in  the 
South.  If  they  must  leave  Pennsylvania 
the  South  certainly  is  more  attractive  than 
the  drouthy,  blizzard-blighted,  wild  and 
woolly  West.  The  South  has  a  genial 
climate,  cheap  land  and  hospitable  people, 
but  at  present  it  lacks  near  cash  market 
for  its  products.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
cheap  land  if  you  cannot  convert  the  prod- 
uct into  prompt  cash  ?  Climate  is  all  right, 
but  it  does  not  put  money  in  the  farmer's 
purse.  The  real  test  of  far-away  farms  is 
what  they  have  done  rather  than  what 
they  promise  to  do.  Promises  are  cheap 
and  are  not  always  what  they  seem. 
Nearly  every  issue  of  the  Saturday  Dis- 
patch abounds  with  descriptions  of  farms 
around  Pittsburg  whose  owners  made 
enormous  profits,  ranging  from  $100  to 
$2000  per  acre.  Can  any  of  those  propos- 
ing to  move  South  point  to  any  farm  or 
tract  in  the  "Sunny  South"  that  has 
yielded  anything  like  the  returns  of  these 
garden  farms  right  at  our  own  doors? 
And  if  not,  why  deceive  ourselves?  We 
have  published  name  and  product  and 
profit  of  these  home  farmers,  and  where 
in  the  West  or  South  can  they  be  dupli- 
cated for  profit,  which  is  the  real  test  of 
farming?  Railways  and  land  boomers 
may  say:  "Lo !  here  or  lo !  there,"  but 
there  is  one  inexorable,  practical  business 
test  of  all  this.  "What  do  they  pay?" 
That  is  the  question  white  whiskered  wis- 
dom wants  to  have  answered.  The  sober 
fact  is  that  the  freight  on  products  from 
these  distant  points  to 'Northern  markets 
in  most  cases  would  purchase  outright  in 
from  one  to  three  years  a  small  farm  near 
any  of  our  Northern  cities.  This  done, 
ordinary  industry,  low  freights  and  prompt 
cash  markets  will  do  the  rest. 

The  writer  of  this  either  knew  that  the 
impression  he  sought  to  convey  was  incor- 
rect and  he  wanted  to  mislead,  or  else  in 
neglect  of  ample  facilities  for  informing 
himself  he  sought  to  disparage  an  interest 
that  he  knows  nothing  about. 

There  is  hardly  a  prominent  Southern 
daily  that  has  not  from  week  to  week  dur- 
ing the  past  year  given  specific  cases  of 
profitable  farming  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing.  The  Southfrn  States  has 
published  in  nearly  every  issue  the  names 
and  addresses  of  Northern  farmers  in  the 
South  who  are  making  more  money  than 


they  ever  made  at  the  North,  and  has 
published  continuously  for  nearly  a  year 
and  a-half  a  series  of  letters  from  North- 
ern farmers  who  have  moved  to  the  South 
and  who  in  these  letters  tell  how  much 
better  off  they  are  than  they  could  ever 
have  been  in  the  North. 

Of  course  the  implied  claim  that  farmers 
in  general  around  Pittsburg  make  $100  to 
$2000  an  acre  is  a  preposterous  absurdity. 
No  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  makes  one- 
fourth  of  the  lower  of  these  two  sums. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  market  gar- 
dener or  grower  of  certain  fruits  on  high- 
priced  land  near  a  large  city  with  large 
capital  invested  in  hothouses  and  other 
costly  plant  makes  large  profits,  approxi- 
mating the  figures  given,  but  these  cases 
are  exceptional  and  rare,  and  the  conditions 
necessary  for  such  success  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  man  of  small  means. 

Could  anything  be  more  disingenuous  or 
more  silly  than  the  statement  that  "the 
freight  on  products  from  these  distant 
points  to  Northern  markets  in  most  cases 
would  purchase  outright  in  from  one  to 
three  years  a  small  farm  near  any  of  our 
Northern  cities  ?" 

Suppose  it  would  !  In  what  way  because 
of  this  fact  is  the  Northern  farmer  better 
off  for  staying  at  home  ?  How  is  he  going 
to  buy  "a  small  farm  near  any  of  our  large 
Northern  cities"  with  what  he  would  pay 
out  for  freight  on  Southern  products  if  he 
should  go  South,  seeing  that  the  money 
for  these  freights  comes  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  products?  And 
what  does  the  small  matter  of  freight 
amount  to  when  the  product  can  be  sent  to 
the  Northern  markets  while  the  Northern 
grower  of  fruits  and  vegetables  .is  just 
beginning  to  get  his  ground  plowed,  and 
sells  for  more  money  per  crate  than  the 
Northern  crop  later  on  will  bring  by  the 
cartload? 

The  second  of  the  two  items  referred  to 
above  is  an   alleged   letter  from  F'lorida ; 
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the  letter  and  the  introduction  to  it  being 
as  follows  : 

Pittsburgers  who  are  thinking  seriously 
about  going  South  might  read  this  from  a 
private  letter  from  the  Florida  Orange 
Belt: 

"I  will  drop  you  a  few  lines  about  the 
freeze  here.  The  orangetrees  are  all  killed, 
pineapples  also.  I  have  been  in  Florida 
forty-three  years,  and  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  before.  I  don't  think 
there  are  six  orange  trees  alive  in  the 
State.  The  thermometer  was  down  to  13 
degrees  at  the  warmest  point  in  Florida. 
There  is  nothing  but  starvation  in  sight  for 
many  orange  growers.  I  have  been  all 
over  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  have 
seen  300  people  walking  out  of  the  country 
on  the  railroad.  I  have  a  lot,  store  house 
and  dwelling  and  stock  of  goods  that  I 
bought  for  $4000,  and  since  the  freeze  I 
have  sold  only  $11.43  worth,  and  would 
take  $2000  for  all  I  have  got." 

A.  L.  Brantley. 

If  there  is  any  such  person  as  A.  L. 
Brantley,  and  if,  as  is  stated,  he  has  lived 
in  Florida  forty-three  years  and  was  there 
at  the  time  of  the  cold  wave  in  December 
and  is  the  owner  of  property  there,  then 
he  is  guilty  of  both  falsehood  and  folly. 
A  significant  thing  about  this  letter  is 
that  it  gives  no  postoffice  or  any  other  clue 
by  which  the  identity  of  the  writer  could 
be  traced. 

Everybody  who  reads  reliable  news- 
papers knows  that  the  orange  trees  were 
not  killed.  Of  the  half  crop  of  oranges 
.remaining  on  the '  trees  nearly  all  were 
frozen.  The  trees  were  in  large  part 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  but  were  them- 
selves not  damaged.  Thousands  of  even 
young  trees  a  year  old  came  through  the 
freeze  unhurt. 

In  the  "warmest  point  in  Florida"  the 
lowest  point  reached  by  the  mercury  was 
forty-four  —  twelve  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  In  other  parts  of  the  State 
it  did  not  get  below  eighteen  and  twenty. 

If  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  knows  of  any 
$4000  property  that  the  owner  wants  to 
sell  at  $2000  because  of  the  freeze,  the 
Southern  States  will  engage  to  find  a 
purchaser. 


The  following  is  also  from  the  Pittsburg 

Dispatch  : 

The  advertising  columns  of  far  Western 
and  Southern  papers  occasionally  contain 
a  "want"  like  this  : 

I  WILL  pay  $1000  reward  for  information  that  will 
lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  waylaid  and  shot  my  husband,  J  R. 
McKerrow,  on  the  evening  of  August  24,  1893,  on  his 
ranch  at  Silver  Lake,  Kinney  county.  Isabella 
McKerrow,  Brackett.  Texas. 

Does    the    average    "Law   and    Order' 
Pittsburger  stop  to  think  of  this  phase  of 
the   matter,    where   cheap   lands   and    big 
crops  are  held  up  to  his  astonished  gaze  ? 
Probably  not. 

The  Dispatch  is  blind  to  accounts  of 
prosperous  farmers  told  about  conspicu- 
ously in  nearly  every  issue  of  Southern 
papers,  but  it  is  very  comprehensive  and 
minute  in  its  researches  when  it  wants  an 
account  of  a  crime  to  hold  up  before  its 
readers.  No  murders  or  other  crimes,  of 
course,  ever  occur  in  Pittsburg  or  the 
adjacent  country  ! 

If  the  people  whom  the  Dispatch  is  try- 
ing to  dissuade  from  emigrating  are 
intelligent  and  honest,  what  a  contempt 
they  must  have  for  the  methods  it  uses  ! 

Wasted  Energy. 

Some  enterprising  business  men  in  Ne- 
braska have  projected  a  scheme  for  an 
irrigation  canal  200  miles  long  to  water 
300,000  acres  in  the  section  that  has  suf- 
fered so  terribly  from  drought.  As  a  pre- 
liminary they  are  requiring  land-owners 
within  the  area  to  be  watered  to  sign  con- 
tracts agreeing  to  pay  $8  for  every  acre  of 
land  they  own,  if  the  canal  shall  be  built, 
and  thereafter  $1  an  acre  every  year  for 
the  use  of  the  water. 

And  yet  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  the  South  that  can  be  had  for  less 
than  $8  an  acre,  without  any  annual  out- 
lay for  water,  without  the  fierce  winds 
which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  crop-destruction  in  Nebraska  and  which 
irrigating  canals  cannot  prevent,  without 
the  long  severe  winters  and  the  intensely 
hot  summers,  with  an  infinitely  greater 
diversity  of  products  than  is  possible  in 
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Nebraska,  with  shorter  haul  to  consuming 
markets,  with  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
building  and  for  fuel,  and  with  numberless 
other  advantages. 

The  same  expenditure  of  energy  and 
effort  required  to  sustain  one  person  in 
this  desolate  Nebraska  region,  even  with 
irrigation,  would  amply  maintain  a  whole 
family  in  the  South. 

As  to  Reducing  Cotton  Acreage. 

The  Cotton  Growers'  Convention,  re- 
cently held  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  formulated 
a  cumbersome  and  impracticable  plan  for 
procuring  a  reduction  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Mr.  R.  J.  Redding,  director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  Georgia, 
has  suggested  a  plan  which  differs  vitally 
from  that  of  the  convention  in  that,  as  is 
aptly  stated  by  the  author,  "if  only  one 
farmer  adopts  the  plan  and  resolves  to 
make  at  least  a  half-bale  to  every  acre, 
that  farmer  will  be  all  right  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  even  if  he  is  all  alone  in  his 
policy.  This  policy  has  the  advantage 
that  it  does  not  depend  for  its  success — in 
any  individual  case — on  the  co-operation 
of  others.  Any  one  farmer  can  put  it  into 
practice.  It  is  also  exactly  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  convention,  but 
goes  further  and  gives  an  additional  and 
independent  basis  and  motive  of  action, 
which  should  relieve  every  signer  of  the 
"agreement"  of  all  apprehensions  that  the 
others  may  play  him  false." 

The  plan  in  general  provides  that  the 
farmer  shall  adopt  a  system  of  intensive 
farming  that  will  of  itself  necessarily  in- 
volve a  reduction  of  his  individual  area. 
The  farmer  is  urged  to  prepare  well  a 
small  area  of  the  best  land,  fertilize  it  lib- 
erally, plant  in  the  very  best  seed  and  cul- 
tivate well.  The  result  will  be  that  the 
farmer  will  probably  produce  not  more 
than  half — possibly  not  more  than  one- 
fourth — as  many  bales  as  he  has  usually 
made,  but  it  will   have   cost   him  less  to 


make  it  than  it  will  probably  sell  for  in  the 
market,  and  on  his  smaller  crop  he  will 
make  some  money,  even  if  cotton  con- 
tinues to  sell  at  its  present  price.  If  a 
great  many  or  all  the  farmers  adopt  the 
same  policy  the  effect  will  be  to  materially 
reduce  the  aggregate  crop  and  the  price 
will  certainly  advance  and  all  will  get  a 
double  benefit — a  reduction  in  the  cost 
and  an  increase  in  price. 

The  stockraisers  of  Texas  are  urging 
the  legislature  to  reduce  the  price  at  which 
the  State's  school  lands  are  leased  for 
grazing  purposes.  One  of  the  things 
of  which  Texas  most  proudly  boasts, 
and  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
inducing  immigration  to  the  State  is  the 
ample  provision  that  has  been  made  for 
free  education  through  the  sale  and  lease 
of  lands  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
will  be  well  for  the  legislature  to  consider 
long  before  it  does  anything  likely  to  in 
any  way  impair  the  State's  school  fund. 

The  Tennessee  Centennial. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  intends  to  have  a  great 
exposition  in  the  fall  of  1896.  The  under- 
taking is  a  commendable  one.  The  whole 
State  should  take  hold  and  make  it  a 
supreme  success.  Nothing  else  could  so 
effectively  advertise  the  State.  It  would 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  present  immi- 
gration and  industrial  development  Ten- 
nesse  is  having.  The  value  of  an  exposi- 
tion to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  held  is 
incalculable.  Its  results  are  far-reaching 
and  in  their  wide  ramifications  touch  every 
business  and  property  interest. 

These  expositions  are  more  needed 
now  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
There  has  never  been  before  so  general 
and  widespread  an  interest  in  the  South 
and  eagerness  for  information  about  the 
South.  A  Southern  exposition  is  an 
epitome  of  the  South.  It  affords  the 
investigator  an  opportunity  to  make  in  one 
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place  a  comparative  study  of  the  mineral 
and  agricultural  resources  of  all  localities. 
Formerly  people  had  to  be  dragged  to 
Southern  expositions  in  order  that  they 
might  see  the  marvelous  wealth  of  the 
South  and  be  converted.  Now  they  will 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  specific  knowledge  about 
the  South. 

The  Tennessee  exposition  will  come 
opportunely  —  Atlanta,  1S95  ;  Nashville, 
1896;  Baltimore,  1S97.  Each  should  be 
greater  than  the  one  preceding  it.  Atlanta 
has  set  a  worthy  example  of  push  and 
energy  and  breadth  and  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  money.  Nashville  should  not  fall 
behind  in  these  regards.  The  names  of 
the  officers,  however,  are  a  guarantee 
against  this.  Among  them  are  Mr.  Nat. 
Baxter,  president,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Wills, 
director-general.  The  general  secretary 
is  that  leader  in  every  good  word  and  work 
for  Tennessee  and  the  South,  Col.  J.  B. 
Killebrew,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  State  and  now  Immigration 
Commissioner  for  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis  Railway.  Nashville 
should  have  the  co-operation  of  the  na- 
tional government  that  has  been  given 
Atlanta,  and  the  enterprise  will  have, 
of  course,  the  ready  and  ample  support 
and  aid  of  the  State  8,'overnment. 


A  South  Carolina  merchant  ordered  a 
lot  of  canned  goods  from  New  York,  and 
on  their  arrival  he  found  from  the  labels 
that  they  had  been  packed  by  a  canning 
factory  in  his  own  town.  They  had  been 
shipped  to  New  York  and  then  freighted 
back  to  the  town  where  manufactured. 
The  goods  paid  two  freights,  and  could 
have  been  bought  cheaper  from  the  fac- 
tory at  first.  This  illustrates  the  folly  of 
the  propensity  for  sending  away  from 
home  for  everything  that  is  wanted.  No 
country  in  the  world  is  better  able  to  live 
within  itself  than  the  South,  and  the  people 
of  the  South  should  in  self-interest  buy 
preferably  the  products  of  their  home 
factories. 

The  fair  of  the  Fish,  Oyster  &  Game 
Association,  of  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
to  be  held  at  Newbern  February  18th  to 
the  23d,  will  afford  a  good  opportunity  to 
study  the  resources  of  tidewater  North 
Carolina.  The  annual  fair  of  this  associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  important  institutions  of 
the  State.  It  has  been  held  regularly  for 
many  years.  Newbern  has  come  to  be  in 
recent  years  one  of  the  great  trucking 
centres  of  the  country,  and  at  this  fair 
there  will  be  an  elaborate  display  of  all 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  products 
of  this  part  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
fishery  and  game  resources. 


Immigration  Notes. 


An  Iowa  Farmer's  Opinion  of  the  South. 

D.  T.  Gearhart  and  others,  of  Hawarden, 
Iowa,  have  been  traveling  through  parts 
of  the  South.  In  a  recent  interview  Mr. 
Gearhart  said : 

"We  are  down  here  to  select  a  location 
for  a  colony  of  our  farmers,  who  are  tired 
of  the  long,  bitterly  cold  winters  in  the 
North  and  anxious  to  come  South.  We 
are  much  pleased  with  what  we  have  seen, 
and  the  majority  of  the  party  have  de- 
cided positively  upon  moving  their  families 
here  and  buying  lands. 

"The  land  at  which  we  looked  lies  well. 
It  is  slightly  undulating,  and  is  capable  of 
great  production  with  intelligent,  ener- 
getic handling.  Some  of  it  is  worn  out  to 
some  extent,  but  it  can  be  easily  recuper- 
ated under  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

"Our  people  believe  it  to  be  richer  than 
the  lands  in  the  country  from  which  we 
came,  and  they  reason  that  if  they  can 
make  more  than  a  living  there,  where  they 
can  work  but  six  months  in  the  year  and 
must  feed  their  stock  during  the  remaining 
six,  they  ought  to  grow  rich  in  this  country 
that  permits  outdoor  work  the  year  round, 
requires  practically  no  stall  feeding  and 
furnishes  what  little  fuel  is  necessary  at  a 
nominal  cost.  Indeed,  all  the  conditions 
here  appear  favorable. 

"The  Southern  people  are  a  great  peo- 
ple," continued  Mr.  Gearhart.  "Why 
while  we  were  down  there  looking  at  those 
lands  every  house  we  visited  was  thrown 
wide  open  and  the  occupants  insisted  upon 
our  being  their  guests.  One  man  asked 
the  entire  party  of  twelve  to  remain  a  full 
week  at  his  house,  and  assured  us  the  time 
would  be  pleasantly  passed.  That  treat- 
ment may  be  all  right  when  but  two  or 
three  comprise  the  visitors,  but  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  that  forgets  numbers  and 
throws  a  home  open  to  a  whole  dozen  is 
surely  wonderful  and  equally  captivating. 

"The  tide  of  emigration  from  every 
point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  southward.    Every 


acre  of  valuable  government  homestead 
land  has  been  entered  upon,  and  thousands 
of  families  upon  that  in  the  Northwestern 
States  are  starving  because  of  drouths  and 
long  severe  winters.  They  are  leaving 
and  will  leave,  and  to  the  South  they  will 
come.  Why  should  anyone  stay  there 
when  lands  are  cheaper,  and  climatic  and 
other  conditions  more  favorable  in  the 
South  ? 

"What  character  of  people  are  these 
who  you  think  will  come  from  your 
locality?  Are  they  thrifty  or  of  that  class 
who  are  lazy  and  powerless  to  make  a 
living  anywhere?"  was  asked. 

"They  are  of  our  best  citizens,  and  those 
who  come  will  be  able  to  buy  and  pay  for 
from  a  quarter  to  a  section  of  land  and 
then  improve  it.  Oh,  no;  the  worthless 
ones  will  not  come,  and  in  fact  we  will 
make  no  effort  to  bring  any  of  them,  for 
those  who  have  failed  to  prosper  there 
will  not  do  so  here,  and  they  are  not  de- 
sirable in  any  community." 

"A  Colony  of  Ex=Union  Soldiers  in  the 
South." 

Col.  O.  S.  Hayes,  formerly  of  Ohio,  has 
established  the  nucleus  of  a  colony  of  ex- 
Union  soldiers  at  Statham,  Ga.  Statham 
is  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  between 
Atlanta  and  Athens.  It  is  in  a  good  farm- 
ing and  fruit-growing  country.  Colonel 
Hayes  is  sending  out  the  following  circular 
to  a  large  number  of  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  men  throughout  the  country: 

"Comrades — This    paper    is    sent    to    a 
large  number  of  old  soldiers  and  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  as  a  greeting  from  one  of' 
their  number,  who  has  something  of  spe- 
cial importance  to  say  to  them. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of  making  a 
home  for  yourself  in  the  South  ?  There 
are  many  reasons  why  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  you  to  do  so. 

"You  would  escape  the  rigorous  climate 
of   the    more   Northern    States,    and    the 
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genial,  mild  climate  of  the  'Sunny  South' 
would  prolong  your  days  and  make  living 
a  pleasure,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the 
•case,  a  burden. 

"Land  here  is  cheap.  All  kinds  of  sup- 
plies are  cheap.  It  is  a  delight  to  grow 
fruits  and  vegetables  here  in  these  lands 
that  are  so  easily  tilled.  In  a  very  little 
time  you  can  surround  yourself  with  all 
the  comforts  and  delights  of  a  Southern 
home,  and  at  slight  expense  of  labor  and 
money. 

"Money  goes  further  here  than  it  does 
in  the  North.  This  is  specially  important 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  receive  a  pension. 
I  sincerely  hope  you  do.  If  so,  it  concerns 
you  how  to  mate  it  go  the  farthest.  One 
answer  to  that  problem  is — go  South. 

"We  hope  to  make  Statham  the  one 
place  in  the  South  where  old  soldiers,  re- 
ceiving a  royal  welcome,  will  settle  down, 
build  them  homes,  plant  them  orchards 
and  vineyards  and,  in  these  days  of  peace, 
find  much  enjoyment  beneath  their  own 
4vine  and  fig-tree.'  " 

Two  Hundred  and  Eighty  Illinois  Farm- 
ers Seeking  Homes  in  the  South. 

An  excursion  party  of  280  well-to-do 
Illinois  farmers  started  from  Chicago  the 
first  week  in  February  for  a  prospecting 
tour  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana. One  of  the  members  of  the  party, 
in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  said  : 

"The  farmers  who  cultivate  their  own 
farms  are  gradually  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  winters  are  too  long  drawn 
out  They  work  all  summer  and  in  the 
fall  devote  all  their  energies  to  the  storing 
of  the  fodder,  filling  the  bins  with  grain 
and  preparing  for  the  winter  season.  This 
entails  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  then 
ensues  a  period  when  everything  is  idle 
and  a  vast  amount  of  time  wasted.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for  years. 
Hundreds  of  families  have  moved  into 
Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  only  to 
find  out  after  several  years  of  wasted  en- 
ergy that  the  same  condition  as  regards 
climate,  only  more  acute,  exists  there. 
Crops  fail  from  all  sorts  of  reasons,  and 
now  the  trend  of  settlers  is  back  to  their 
■old  homes  or  further  south.  Another 
thing  which  is  impelling  the  small  farmers 
to  seek  the  South  is  the  increasing  periods 


of  drouth,  which  causes  so  much  hardship 
and  anxiety  to  the  farmers  of  Illinois,  and 
the  lands  which  do  not  supply  the  evils 
which  beset  the  farmer  of  the  West  are  to 
be  found  in  the  South. 

"The  reason  that  heretofore  the  farmers 
in  seeking  new  homes  moved  West  and 
not  South  was  because  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  South  have  not  been  properly 
placed  before  the  people.  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  the  lands  used  in 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar-cane 
were  so  very  high  priced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a  farmer  of  ordinary  means 
to  locate  thereon  and  hope  to  make  a 
start.  They  wanted  good  lands  and  land 
of  moderate  price,  and  went  where  they 
thought  they  could  secure  them.  Now 
the  matter  is  being  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers,  yet  in  a  limited  way, 
and  during  the  past  several  months  three 
or  four  parties  of  farmers  and  prospective 
settlers  have  come  South  looking  for  home 
sites.  A  number  of  settlers  have  located 
in  Mississippi  and  others  in  the  western 
portion  of  Louisiana,  and  all  are  doing 
well  and  satisfied  with  the  change." 

Some  of  the  party  went  from  New  Or- 
leans into  Southwest  Louisiana  to  investi- 
gate rice  and  cane  culture  in  the  country 
around  Crowley  and  elsewhere. 

Immigration  to  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  develop- 
ment that  the  South  has  ever  seen  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Louisiana.  Not  less  than  eight  or  ten 
thousand  settlers  from  the  West  and 
Northwest  have  moved  into  that  section 
within  the  last  few  years.  Acadia,  Abbe- 
ville, La  Fayette  and  Calcasieu  parishes 
have  all  received  a  share  of  this.  Abbe- 
ville, Lake  Charles,  Jennings,  Rayne  and 
Crowley  are  the  chief  towns  in  this  region. 
Recently  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  built 
a  branch  road  north  from  Crowley  into  St. 
Landry  parish  and  opened  up  an  entirely 
new  territory,  making  accessible  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  prairie  land 
that  yields  bountiful  crops  of  rice,  sugar- 
cane, corn,  oats  and  other  products,  and 
all  vegetables,  and  such  fruits  as  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  figs,  grapes,  etc.  These 
lands  have  heretofore  been  used  only  for 
grazing  and  can  still  be  bought  at  low 
prices.     A  new  town,    Eunice,   has    been 
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started  at  the  terminus  of  the  branch  road 
and  is  growing  rapidly. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Duson,  the  founder  of  both 
Crowley  and  Eunice,  writes:  "It  is  really 
getting  to  be  a  serious  question  about  house 
room  in  our  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try. Every  day  brings  in  carloads  of 
immigrants,  goods,  stock,  etc."  In  an 
interview  he  said  : 

"More  oats  have  been  planted  this  year 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  Crowley 
than  have  been  planted  any  previous  year 
in  the  whole  of  Southwest  Louisiana. 

"Crowley  itself  is  filled  to  overflowing 
with  Northern  and  Western  homeseekers, 
and  not  a  barn,  shed  or  habitation  of  any 
description  can  be  had  unoccupied,  as 
every  available  cabin  has  been  brought 
into  requisition  for  the  use  of  these  set- 
tlers. 

"Three  new  stores  have  opened  in  the 
last  ten  days,  and  several  barrooms  have 
been  closed  up  and  converted  into  mer- 
cantile houses.  Within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  around  Crowley  all  the  farm  build- 
ings are  filled  up  with  Western  home- 
seekers.  On  Thursday  last  twenty-five 
people  with  four  carloads  of  goods  arrived 
in  the  town." 

Many  Nebraska  farmers  are  turning 
their  faces  toward  the  South.  Hon.  D.  N. 
Wheeler,  of  Pender,  says  in  an  interview 
with  the  Dallas,  Texas,  News  :  "Some  of 
our  well-to-do  farmers  are  getting  sick  of 
their  protracted  winters  and  are  preparing 
to  move  South.  With  that  object  in  view 
I  was  delegated  by  a  committee  to  look 
up  locations,  and  I  have  been  five  weeks 
thus  engaged.  I  have  visited  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Louis- 
iana. I  am  looking  out  only  for  the  best 
land  with  a  certainty  of  the  seasons,  for 
the  parties  whom  I  represent  are  all  well 
off.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Texas, 
and  I  must  say  that  in  the  Southern  States 
which  I  have  visited  I  everywhere  met 
with  a  warm  welcome.  People  drove  me 
through  the  country  and  extended  me 
more  courtesy  than  I  would  expect  in 
the  North.  Everywhere  in  the  Northern 
States  people  are  not  much  on  the  enter- 
taining order. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Richmond, 
Mr.  Wallace  C.  Andrews,  of  New  York, 


who  was  present  as  a  visitor,  said  he  had 
been  buying  lands  in  Virginia  with  a  view 
to  settling  immigrants  upon  them  in  vil- 
lages and  not  in  isolated  farmhouses.  This 
plan  was  popular  in  Europe,  and  had 
stood  the  test  of  experience.  The  village 
system  prevented  lonesomeness.  He  was 
most  favorably  impressed  with  Virginia. 
Indeed,  he  was  amazed  at  the  favorable 
conditions  of  the  State  for  building  up  by 
immigration.  There  was  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investment  of  capital.  As  to 
the  lands,  he  thought  them  good  and 
cheap. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Posey,  general  passenger 
agent,  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  States  says  :  "What  pleases 
me  most  in  this  movement  is  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  capitalists  are  purchas- 
ing good-sized  tracts  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  colonization.  These  men  see  that 
immigration  has  turned  southward,  and 
are  getting  into  shape  to  profit  by  the 
movement.  We  are  securing  a  remarkably 
fine  class  of  settlers  on  the  line,  as  they 
are  nearly  all  men  of  influence  in  the  sec- 
tion from  which  they  came,  and  men  of 
some  considerable  means.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  such  men  come,  as  they  invariably 
induce  a  number  of  their  old  neighbors  to 
follow  them." 

The  Louisiana  Land  &  Development 
Co.,  Abbeville,  La.,  has  settled  a  colony 
of  thirty  persons  near  Abbeville. 

A  correspondent  at  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
writes  February  6:  A  large  party  of  Illi- 
nois farmers,  who  are  prospecting  for 
homes  in  the  delta,  arrived  here  tonight 
and  will  spend  Thursday  in  the  city,  re- 
turning to  the  delta  the  following  day. 
Western  visitors  are  uniformly  predicting 
an  immense  movement  into  this  section. 

A  special  train  left  Chicago  February  6 
with  a  colony  of  settlers  for  Arkansas. 
The  train  was  decorated  with  streamers 
bearing  the  inscriptions:  "Farewell  to 
Droughts,  Blizzards,  Crop  Failures,  Doc- 
tors' Bills  and  Mortgages — Chicago  Colony 
Bound  for  Arkansas — Fifty  Families  En 
Route  to  the  Great  Fruit  Land  of  America." 

G.  B.  Roddis,  of  Cherokee,  Iowa,  ac- 
companied by  Frank  Roddis,  W.  Warner 
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and  Dr.  Biller  and  son,  homeseekers, 
spent  some  days  in  January  looking  over 
the  country  around  Gloster,  Miss.,  with  a 
view  to  buying  farms. 

A  party  of  forty  farmers,  poultry  breed- 
ers and  dairymen  reached  Norfolk 
recently,  over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  The  members  of  the  party 
were  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota,  and  were  looking  up  the  agricul- 
tural capabilities  of  the  country  about 
Norfolk  with  the  expectation  of  settling. 

A  party  of  prospectors  from  Dayton, 
Ohio,  visited  Florida  in  January,  and  a 
number  of  them  bought  land  at  McClenny 
from  C.  B.  McClenny.  Already  some  of 
the  purchasers  have  begun  clearing  their 
land  and  putting  out  orchards  of  peach, 
pear,  plum  and  fig  trees  and  vineyards. 
Of  those  who  did  not  remain  some  went 
back  to  make  arrangements  to  move  to 
McClenny  with  their  families. 

An  organization  has  been  founded  at 
Crockett,  Texas,  by  J.  M.  Crook  and 
others  to  promote  immigration  to  that 
locality. 

The  town  of  Springville,  Ala.,  has  or- 
ganized an  immigration  association,  and 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  describing  the  town 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Immi- 
gration Association  of  Virginia  that  all  the 
counties  co-operate  in  the  movement  to 
induce  settlers  and  capital  to  come  into 
the  State,  a  number  of  county  boards  of 
supervision  have  made  appropriations  of 
money  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund 
being  raised  for  the  furtherance  of  immi- 
gration plans. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  of 
New  York,  has  arranged  to  colonize  250 
Italian  families  on  4000  acres  of  land  in 
Arkansas. 


Cooperative  Colony  in  Tennessee. 

A  co-operative  colony  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Hushburg,  Tenn.,  near  Nash- 
ville, under  the  name  of  the  Credit  Clear- 
ance Beneficiary  Association.  The  secre- 
tary, J.  W.  Newbern,  writes  to  the  South- 
ern States : 

"We  are  in  communication  with  people 
throughout  the  country  who  are  seeking 
industrial  employment  on  the  co-operative 
basis,  and  where  they  may  purchase 
homes  at  a  fair  price  and  pay  for  same 
largely  in  labor." 

Messrs.  P.  G.  Gaass,  John  Dykstra  and 
S.  G.  Vanderzyl,  of  Pella,  Iowa,  and  Wil- 
liam Blom,  of  Keokuk,  have  been  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  looking  for  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  location  of  a  Holland 
colony.  They  said  they  wished  to  buy  a 
tract  of  from  5000  to  25,000  acres  of  open 
land.  This  to  be  subdivided  into  farms  of 
from  160  to  200  or  500  acres  and  cultivated. 
The  Hollanders  desire  to  raise  corn,  hogs 
and  cattle. 

An  organization  to  promote  immigration 
and  general  development  has  been  formed 
at  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  with  Genl.  J.  W. 
Burke,  president,  M.  H.  Lane,  general 
manager,  and  J.  L.  Crook,  secretary.  . 
Jacksonville  is  in  one  of  the  most  healthful 
localities  in  the  South.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  valley 
where  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  productive  lands  that  can  be  bought  at 
low  prices.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  newly 
organized  Jacksonville  Immigration  Asso- 
ciation to  procure  the  sale  of  lands  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jacksonville  to  Northern 
farmers  on  easy  terms. 

The  Van  Buskirk-McCafferty  Co.,  of 
Florence,  Ala.,  is  settling  a  large  number 
of  Northern  farmers  in  that  section.  In 
one  day  recently  as  many  as  ten  North- 
western farmers  reached  Florence  on  a 
prospecting  tour  through  the  efforts  of  this 
company. 


General  Notes. 


Wide=  Awake  Farmers. 

The  following  are  among  a  number  of 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Louisiana  State  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Natchitoches  the  last 
week  in  January  : 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers  of  Louisiana 
invite  to  our  State  immigrants  from  other 
States,  with  the  assurance  that  they  shall 
find  fertile  lands,  a  delightful  climate,  a 
hearty  welcome  and  happy  homes. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recom- 
mend as  a  solution  to  the  present  depres- 
sion caused  by  low  prices  of  farm  products 
intensive  for  extensive  farming;  diversifi- 
cation of  crops,  more  attention  to  stock 
raising,  making  the  farm  self-sustaining 
and  raising  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  and  rice 
as  money  crops. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  schools  of  this 
State,  although  showing  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  last  ten  years,  need  to 
be  fostered,  increased  and  encouraged  in 
every  way,  and  that  all  good  citizens  of 
the  State  should  assist  in  this  all-important 
work. 

Resolved,  That  we  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  police  juries  of  the  different 
parishes  to  the  importance  of  good  roads 
and  public  highways,  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  some  system  that  will  secure  the 
permanent  improvement  and  repair  of  the 
public  roads. 

"A   Grand   Work." 

The  following  appeared  as  an  editorial 
in  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Herald  of  January  31: 

For  many  months  past  our  attention  has 
been  drawn  while  looking  over  our  numer- 
ous exchanges  and  witnessing  the  busy 
whirl  of  "homeseekers''  in  our  midst  to 
the  wonderful  immigration  that  is  con- 
stantly pouring  into  this  section  of  the 
South. 

Among  the  potent  agencies  at  work  for 
the  re-habilitation  of  the  South  and  open- 
ing the  way  to  Northern  homeseekers  and 


capitalists  here,  we-desire  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  Southern  States,  a 
monthly  magazine  published  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  edited  by  William  H.  Edmonds, 
a  pioneer  and  champion  of  Southern 
development. 

The  disinterested  labors  of  this  power- 
ful and  widely-circulated  magazine  are 
beyond  question  the  leading  feature 
behind  and  propelling  the  mighty  aval- 
anche now  sweeping  southward. 

The  columns  of  the  Southern  States 
are  open  alike  to  the  rich  and  poor,  and 
every  month  its  pages  teem  with  letters 
wr  tten  by  Northern  people  who  reside  in 
and  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Sunny 
South. 

The  advantages  of  every  location,  the 
numerous  enterprises  being  established 
throughout  the  South,  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  that  is  constantly  being  invested 
here,  the  aid  and  encouragement  so  gen- 
erously offered  by  the  railroads,  the 
thriving  colonies  that  have  been  located 
are  all  mentioned  and  the  information 
given  is  reliable. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Thurston  H. 
Allen,  of  the  Van  Buskirk-McCafferty 
Company,  that  his  company  inserted  a 
short  advertisement  in  this  magazine  for 
the  months  of  September  and  October  and 
had  over  500  inquiries  from  farmers  in  the 
North  and  Northwest. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Lancaster,  of  Ocala, 
FJa.,  has  sold  a  half  interest  in  a  20-acre 
orange  grove  to  a  Mr.  Teneyck  of  New 
Jersey  for  $6000.  The  purchaser  says  that 
he  makes  the  investment  because  it  has 
been  demonstrated  this  winter  that  orange 
trees  can  live  through  any  freeze  Florida 
is  likely  ever  to  have. 

The  dairymen  of  East  Tennessee  have 
organized  the  East  Tennessee  Dairymen's 
Association,  with  W.  Gettys,  Athens, 
president,  and  Paul  F.  Kefannes,  Madi- 
sonville,    secretary    and    treasurer.       Mr. 
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Gettys,  who  owns  a  fine  Jersey  herd  at 
Athens,  Tenn.,  'is  a  grandson  or  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

•'The  South's  Opportunity." 

The  following  from  a  Northwestern 
paper  is  significant  and  striking.  It  is  an 
editorial,  with  the  above  heading,  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  2: 

The  South  is  sending  its  agents  up  into 
the  wastes  of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska 
to  entice  the  suffering  settlers  from  those 
inhospitable  regions  to  gardens  of  their 
sunny  land.  The  South  seems  to  have 
struck  a  good  lead  this  time.  Emigrants 
go  like  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  new  sown 
wheat  field ;  those  behind  fly  over  those 
in  front  and  are  in  turn  again  behind, 
while  the  field  is  soon  swept  over.  So 
emigration  rolls  on.  It  has  now  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  field  and  there  is  no  flying 
to  another.  It  must  roll  off  in  some  other 
direction.     The  South  will  catch  them. 

There  is  evidently  much  better  picking 
in  the  South,  too.  The  lot  of  the  farmer 
in  the  western  part  of  those  States  has 
not  been  superlatively  happy  during  their 
experience.  Between  the  drouth,  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  blizzard,  they  have 
not  prospered.  But  meanwhile,  with  the 
great  American  faith,  the  railroads  have 
reached  out  to  the  very  outposts  and  they 
are  loath  to  yield  the  ground.  Any  cessa- 
tion of  immigration,  any  migration  to  other 
parts,  is  ruin  to  them.  This  is  the  problem 
that  bothers  the  promoters  of  the  Southern 
immigration  scheme.  Southern  railroads 
have  something  to  say  in  the  matter  as 
well.  And  railroads  are  powerful  factors 
in  matters  of  immigration.  They  are  the 
best  land  agents  in  the  world.  So  far,  the 
fight  is  going  with  the  South. 

Fort  Worth's  Prosperity. 

An  interesting  summary  of  business  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Texas  during  1894  is 
given  in  the  annual  address  of  C.  H.  Silli- 
man,  president  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Silliman  States  that  in 
the  last  six  months  of  the  year  35,000  acres 
of  land  were  bought  by  home-seekers  in 
Tarrant  county  alone,  and  he  estimates 
that  the  land  purchased  for  immediate 
cultivation  throughout  the  State  in  1894 
exceeded  a  million  acres.  An  increase  of 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in   hog  raising  is 


noted,  and  the  business  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  a  very  profitable  one  to  the 
farmer.  The  State  annually  consumes 
more  than  $12,000,000  in  pork  product 
and  produces  less  than  half  that  amount  in 
live  hogs,  only  a  small  number  of  which 
are  slaughtered  in  the  State.  A  good 
market  for  hogs  has  been  created  at  the 
Fort  Worth  packing  houses. 

A  statement  from  the  Fort  Worth  Clear- 
ing house  shows  an  increase  in  business  of 
26  per  cent,  over  1S93. 

An  advance  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in 
the  value  of  farming  lands  is  recorded. 
Fort  Worth  and  Tarrant  county  are 
reported  to  be  in  a  more  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition  than  at  any  former 
period.  Merchants  report  greater  sales 
and  quicker  returns.  The  city's  bankers 
state  that  "deposits  have  materially  in- 
creased, our  losses  have  been  practically 
none  and  we  have  been  able  to  accommo- 
date all  borrowers  offering  reasonably 
good  security." 

The  fruit  growers  and  truck  farmers  of 
the  country  about  Magnolia,  Miss.,  have 
organized  themselves  into  an  association 
to  be  known  as  the  Magnolia  Fruit"  Grow- 
ers'Association,  with  W.  S.  Meisenheimer, 
president,  and  E.  J.  Albritton,   secretary. 

The  Industrial  and  Immigration  Asso- 
ciation, of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  issued 
an  attractive  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
agricultural  advantages  of  the  country 
around  Greensboro.  This  is  in  the  famous 
Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina,  where 
the  climate  is  pleasant  the  year  round,  and 
where  almost  any  farm,  orchard  or  garden 
crops  can  be  grown  profitably.  One  of 
the  largest  nurseries  of  the  South  is  at  • 
Greensboro. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Mordaunt,  industrial  and 
immigration  commissioner  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway,  Denver,  has 
been  conferring  with  Mr.  James  U.  Jack- 
son. Augusta,  Ga.,  president  of  the 
Augusta  Southern  Railroad,  about  inau- 
gurating an  immigration  and  develop- 
ment enterprise  for  that  section.  The 
Augusta  News  says :  While  in  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  yesterday  Mr.  Mordaunt  noted 
an  article  in  the  Southern  States 
Magazine  by  President  James  U.  Jackson 
on  immigration.   He  was  forcibly  impressed 
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with  Mr.  Jackson's  solution  of  the  question, 
and  immediately  telegraphed  that  he 
would  reach  Augusta  today  and  would 
like  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him. 

Wishing  to  stimulate  intensive  farming 
and  crop  diversification,  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  has  offered  six  prizes, 
aggregating  $500  for  excellence  in  growing 
corn,  clover,  oats  and  cotton  and  in  raising 
hogs.        ' 

The  saw-palmetto  of  Florida,  generally 
considered  not  only  worthless,  but  a 
nuisance,  seems  likely  to  become  valuable. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Rotzien,  of  St.  Andrew's  Bay, 
Fla.,  makes  mattresses  from  the  fibre, 
brushes  from  the  roots,  ships  the  berries 
for  medicinal  purposes  and  tans  leather 
with  the  roots,  which  are  rich  in  tannic 
acid.  "From  less  than  one-sixteenth  of 
an  acre,"  says  Mr.  Rotzien,  "I  have 
gathered  berries  that  I  sold  for  $26.70,  and 
I  have  made  $9.90  worth  of  brushes  from 
one  root.  An  acre  in  palmetto  will  pro- 
duce two  tons  of  fibre  twice  a  year  easily 
worth  three  cents  a  pound. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  will  carry  over 
its  territory  the  latter  part  of  February 
an  excursion  party  of  about  twenty  prom- 
inent journalists,  and  a  number  of  physi- 
cians from  New  York  and  New  England 
and  a  number  of  New  England  mill  owners. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Kimball,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  business  of  raising  hogs 
near  Rock  Island,  111.,  has  bought  a 
plantation  in  Southwest  Louisiana  for  hog 
raising. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Earley,  a  business   man   of 
Worcester,   Mass.,  has  set   out   a  60-acre 
.  peach  orchard  in  South  Georgia  at  Dan- 
ville, thirty  miles  below  Macon. 

A  number  of  Ohio  people  who  own 
peach  orchards  in  Georgia,  including  J. 
M.  Witloff,  F.  G.  Witloff  and  Dr.  E.  Bailey, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  J.  M.  Swartz,  Newark, 
and  N.  H.  Albaugh,  Tadmer,  have  recently 
been  to  Georgia  on  a  yisit  of  inspection 
and  will  put  out  2,000,000  more  trees. 

Mr.  E.  St.  John,  vice-president  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  has  appointed  Mr. 
Geo.  L.  Rhodes  general  agent  of  the  line, 
with  special  reference  to  immigration  mat- 


ters.    Mr.    Rhodes    was    with    the    Rock 
Island  system  under  Mr.  St.  John. 

The  truck  farmers  and  fruit-growers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Shreveport,  La.,  have 
organized  the  Southern  Fruit  and  Truck 
Farming  Association,  with  August  Meyer, 
of  Shreveport,  as  president,  and  R.  H. 
Lindsay,  secretary. 

The  citizens  of  Tyler,  Texas,  have 
started  a  movement  looking  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  fruit  palace  at  Tyler.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are  L.  L.  Jester,  chair- 
man, and  R.  L.  Robinson  and  M.  Y.  Hamil- 
ton, secretaries. 

The  Plant  Railway  &  Steamship  System 
is  to  have  an  agent  in  Paris,  whose  busi- 
nesss  will  be  to  work  up  travel  and  immi- 
gration for  Florida. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Kerbey,  an  ex-Union  soldier, 
formerly  consul  to  Para,  Brazil,  the  author 
of  several  books  on  the  war,  and  a  promi- 
nent journalist,  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
South,  and  will  furnish  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  syndicate  of  Northern  papers,  showing 
what  attractions  the  South  has  to  offer  to 
men  of  small  means  who  want  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  farmers  and  truckers  of  the  "North- 
ern Neck"  of  Virginia,  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  dependent  upon  steamers  to  get 
their  products  to  market  are  now  to  have 
railroad  transportation.  The  "Northern 
Neck"  is  a  long,  narrow  peninsula  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers. 
The  plan  is  to  build  a  railroad  from  Fred- 
ericksburg to  the  lower  end  of  the  "Neck." 

The  great  White  Sulphur  Springs  resort 
in  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
leased  for  a  term  of  years  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Glover  and  Mrs.  Eubank,  who  have  been 
for  many  years  managers  of  the  Warm 
Springs  property. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Hodson,  of  Chicago,  has 
organized  a  party  of  sportsmen  to  estab- 
a  game  preserve  and  winter  club  in 
Escambia  county,  Fla,  The  territory  upon 
which  they  propose  to  locate  the  preserve 
embraces  an  area  of  eighteen  square  miles 
with  the  Escambia  river  (noted  for  its  fine 
fish)   running   through   the   center.      This 
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region  abounds  in  game  and  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  Gulf. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  have 
started  a  movement  looking  to  the 
holding  of  an  exposition  in  1S96  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
and  of  the  establishment  of  the  military 
post  at  Fort  Worth. 

The  Morganton  (N.  C.)  Herald  says 
that  Mr.  Ernst  Busch,  the  State  hospital 
gardener,  has  shipped  from  Morganton 
to  Belgium  5000  tube-rose  bulbs,  for  which 
he  had  an  order  from  a  florist.  Mr.  Busch 
has  orders  from  Germany  for  50,000  of  the 
bulbs  to  be  delivered  next  winter,  and 
believes  that  he  can  increase  the  business 
indefinitely.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Southern  States  the  business  of  bulb- 
growing  in  North  Carolina  was  described 
in  detail. 

A  Board  of  Trade  has  been  organized 
at  Stephenville,  Texas,  with  W.  H.  Crouse 
as  president. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Lundeen,  of  Chicago,  a  real 
estate  dealer  and  immigration  agent,  is  in- 
vestigating the  advantages  of  Arkansas 
for  colonization  and  immigration  enter- 
prises. 

A  Northern  newspaper  man  now  travel- 
ing in  the  South  looking  for  a  suitable 
place  to  move  his  paper  and  printing 
establishment  to  has  received  a  request 
to  look  up  a  location  for  a  number  of 
Western  farmers  of  small  means  who 
desire  to  locate  in  one  community  some- 
where in  the  South. 

Messrs.  Martin,  Wise  &  Fitzhugh, 
Paris,  Texas,  write:  "The  general  out- 
look for  business  in  this  section  is  unusu- 
ally good.  All  Texas,  and  particularly  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  is  getting  the 
largest  immigration  ever  known,  and  not- 
withstanding the  low  price  of  cotton  the 
country  is  prosperous." 

Railroad  travel  to  Southern  winter  re- 
sorts is  reported  to  be  larger  at  this  time 
than  ever  before.  Every  newcomer  who 
visits  these  resorts  gets  an  idea  of  the 
South  that  he  could  never  obtain  by  read- 
ing.    These    winter    tourists    are   a   very 


desirable  class-  They  are  often  looking 
for  investments,  and  many  of  them  have 
become  identified  with  new  enterprises 
through  a  trip  merely  taken  perhaps  for 
health. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Williams,  a  breeder  of  fast 
horses  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has  bought  a 
farm  of  1217  acres  near  Canton,  Miss.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Southern  States  Mr. 
Williams  says:  "There  is  a  good  stock 
pasture  of  Bermuda  grass  as  level  as  a 
floor.  Personally  I  will  raise  no  cotton, 
but  will  devote  myself  to  raising  corn, 
oats  and  hay  and  stock.  Will  build  a  mile 
training  track  on  the  place  and  erect  a 
commodious  stable,  where  I  shall  develop 
the  speed  of  any  trotting  and  pacing 
horses  raised  on  the  place.  This  section 
will  be  good  for  a  winter  training  ground , 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  trainers  of  the  light-harness 
horse  from  the  North." 

Mr.  John  T.  Patrick,  of  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C,  has  been  in  New  England 
conferring  with  cotton  manufacturers 
about  the  building  of  mills  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  also  working  up 
immigration  to  the  same  section. 

Hon.  James  G.  Berrvhill,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Slagle,  New- 
ton, Iowa,  have  established  a  fruit  farm  of 
1000  acres  in  Eastern  Texas,  near  Dickin- 
son. They  will  also  conduct  extensive 
experiments  to  find  out  what  fruits  and 
what  varieties  of  the  different  fruits  are 
best  adapted  to  that  section.  A  nursery 
will  also  be  established.  The  business  is 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Mally. 

The  Gate  City  Chronicle,  Sanford,  Fla., 
publishes  an  interesting  and  instructive 
address,  delivered  by  its  editor  before  the 
"Farmers'  National  Congress"  at  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  on  "Success  in  Florida — 
How  to  Achieve  It ;  The  Breakers — How 
to  Avoid  Them." 

The  real  estate  agents  of  Petersburg, 
Va.,  report  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
dwelling  houses. 

In  an  enumeration  of  farm  sales  made 
in  the  last  few  months  by  F.  H.  Dryden 
&  Co.,  of  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  it  was 
shown  that  purchasers  had  come  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
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kota,  New  Jersey  and  other  States,    and 
one  from  England. 

The  celebrated  Westover  estate,  located 
in  Lunenberg  county,  Va.,  containing  639 
acres  and  owned  by  W.  E.  Neblett,  was 
sold  on  January  31  to  Colonel  John  S. 
Cunningham,  of  Cunningham,  N.  C.  The 
price  paid  was  $2700.  The  land  is  in  good 
condition  and  the  property  well  improved 
as  to  buildings,  etc. 

The  Southern  Colony  of  Fruit-Growers 
at  Tallapoosa,  Ga.,  a  corporation  engaged 
in  fruit-growing  and  in  planting  and  selling 
orchards  and  vineyards,  has  declared  a 
monthly  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  its 
capital  stock  for  six  successive  months, 
and  its  business  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  this  will  be  continued  in- 
definitely, if  not  increased. 

A  number  of  capitalists  and  fruit-growers 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  incorporated  "The 
Mineola  Orchard  Co."  to  engage  in  the 
growing  of  peaches  and  other  fruits  at 
Mineola,  Ga.,  on  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  Railroad.  The  capital  stock  is 
$40,000,  with  power  to  increase  to  #60,000. 
The  company  has  bought  1500  acres  of 
land  at  Mineola  and  will  at  once  plant  it  in 
fruit  trees  and  grape. vines. 

Persons  from  Ohio  have  bought  1000 
acres  of  land  near  Cycloneta,  Ga.,  to  be 
settled  by  eight  or  ten  families  from  the 
West. 

Messrs.  Kennedy  &  Ballard,  Chicago, 
have  bought  1500  acres  at  Inaha,  Ga.,  on 
the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  road,  and 
are  cutting  it  up  into  10,  20  and  40-acre 
tracts,  to  be  sold  to  settlers. 


BOOKS  and  MAGAZINES. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee.  By  Fitzhugh 
Lee.  Great  Commander  Series.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers.  New  York. 
Price  $1.50. 

Although  many  excellent  biographies 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  reading  public  is  conse- 
quently well  informed  about  his  personal 
character  and  military  exploits,  this  new 
and  elegant  volume  on  the  same  subject, 
by  his  nephew,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  will 


be  Welcomed.  The  peculiar  value  of  this 
work  is  that  it  reveals  some  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  subject  that  may  have  naturally 
escaped  former  historians.  It  is  written 
in  a  pleasing,  conservative  style  and  in  a 
condensed  form.  The  most  interesting 
portion,  perhaps,  from  a  martial  stand- 
point, is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  turning  point,  the  piv- 
otal action,  of  the  war.  Some  of  General 
Lee's  most  splendid  exploits  followed  that 
mighty  combat — notably  his  struggle  with 
General  Grant — but  the  fortunes  of  the 
Confederacy  began  to  wane  when  that 
tremendous  contest  ended  with  the  con- 
structive triumph  of  the  Union  arms. 
According  to  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  the 
Gettysburg  failure  was  brought  about  by 
Stuart's  failure  to  keep  up  a  cavalry  con- 
nection with  the  main  army;  by  Ewell's 
failure  to  seize  the  commanding  strategic 
heights  after  the  first  day's  encounter, 
and  by  Longstreet's  refusal  to  attack 
when  ordered  to  do  so,  on  the  morning  of 
the  second  day.  It  is  true  that  General 
Lee  took  the  whole  blame  on  himself 
magnanimously,  but  he  was  impelled  to 
do  so,  no  doubt,  by  remembering  that, 
instead  of  peremptory  orders  to  Stuart 
and  Longstreet,  he  had  given  only  dis- 
cretionary commands.  This  was  the  weak- 
ness of  his  military  character  arising  from 
a  tenderness  of  nature  that  he  could  not 
or  would  not  overcome.  He  said,  long 
after  the  war,  that  he  would  have  won  the 
battle  if  Stonewall  Jackson  had  been  alive. 
This  meant  that  Jackson,  in  Ewell's  place, 
would  have  needed  no  instructions  to 
grasp  the  commanding  height  and  so  force 
Meade  either  to  retreat  on  Washington  or 
become  the  assailant  against  fearful  odds 
of  position.  General  Lee's  plan  was  con- 
summate and  deserved  success,  but  the 
Ruler  of  events  disposed  otherwise. 

Never  was  General  Lee  greater  than  in 
retirement.  He  was  poor,  but  repelled 
money  temptations,  and,  though  worn-out 
and  almost  broken-hearted  because  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  South,  he 
died,  as  he  had  lived,  an  exalted  Christian, 
a  veritable  hero,  an  almost  perfect  human 
character;  and,  as  man  and  warrior,  his 
name  will  "go  sounding  down  the  ages" 
as  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  captains,  but  one  of  the  best  of 
mankind.     To  him  the  South  can  always 
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point  admiringly,  and  the  muse  of  history 
will  sing  an  undying  song  of  his  spotless 
fame.  The  illustrious,  but  sinful  and  self- 
ish Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete symmetry  of  his  career  that  misfor- 
tune should  have  touched  him  with  its 
tragic  wand.  So,  the  sorrows  and  trials 
of  General  Lee  are  an  essential  part  of  his 
glorious  life,  and  we  would  not  take  from 
him  a  single  cypress  leaf  intertwined  with 
his  laurel  crown.  Above  vanquishment 
and  tribulation,  his  memory  rises  like  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  and  shines  lus- 
trously and  permanently  in  the  heaven  of 
peace. 

Doctor  Judas.  A  Portrayal  of  the  Opi- 
um Habit,  by  William  Rosser  Cobbe.  S. 
C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago, 
111.     Price  $1.50. 

This  handsome  volume  is  the  personal 
record  of  the  author's  experience  with 
"the  Judas  of  drugs" — opium.  It  is  written 
with  remarkable  skill  and  lucidity,  rising 
at  times  to  strange  pathos  and  eloquence. 
After  depicting  in  awful  detail  the  prog- 
ress of  the  habit,  the  slavery  and  torments 
of  its  continuance,  he  shows  in  a  veiled 
form,  how  it  was  conquered  by  scientific 
treatment.  He  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  his  physician  and  he.  did  not 
know  what  medicaments  were  employed  ; 
but  he  assures  the  reader  that  there  was  a 
cure  at  once  complete  and  enduring.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  is  that 
devoted  to  a  searching  and  powerful  dis- 
section of  DeQuincey's  famous  essay  on 
the  same  subject.  The  upshot  of  this 
criticism  is  radical  dissent  from  the  great 
English  writer's  statements,  and  a  con- 
viction that  he  allowed  his  imagination 
and  power  of  statement,  in  a  literary 
sense,  to  get  the  better  of  truth  and  judg- 
ment. The  tempted,  the  physician,  the 
druggist  and  even  the  lawyer  will  find 
abundant  and  profitable  suggestion  in  this 
book. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    By 
A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D.     American  Baptist 
Publication   Society,    publishers,    Phila- 
delphia.    Price  $1.00. 
This  volume  is  in  the  nature  of  mystical 
or  theological  discussion  and  deals  with 
subtle  but  important  spiritual  themes.  The 
author    initially    pays    a    compliment    to 


Cardinal  Manning,  who  wrote  a  celebrated 
book  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
Catholic  standpoint.  This  work  confines 
itself  chiefly  to  doctrinal  ideas  and  seldom 
alludes  to  the  variations  of  other  Christian 
sects  separated  from  his  own.  The  pecul- 
iar province  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  dwelt 
upon  with  much  unction,  and  it  is  shown 
how  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  indi- 
vidual careers  of  men  are  impressed, 
shaped  and  fashioned  by  the  third  person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Hope  Benham.  A  Story  for  Girls.  By 
Nora  Perry.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, Boston.  Price  $1.50. 
This  charming  story,  superbly  published 
and  illustrated,  is  one  of  the  best  in  recent 
literature  of  its  kind.  Nora  Perry  thor- 
oughly understands  girls  and  has  a  very 
fascinating  way  of  developing  the  charac- 
ters of  her  fiction.  They  are  real  flesh  and 
blood,  true  to  life,  and  they  also  convey 
noble  sentiments  and  pure  ideals.  Such 
books  are  always  safe  to  read  and  always 
ennobling  and  elevating.  The  tendency  of 
our  time  is  unfortunately  in  a  wrong 
direction  in  novel  reading.  The  object  of 
onlv  too  many  gifted  writers  is  to  stimulate 
dangerous  passions.  Nora  Perry,  to  her 
lasting  honor,  has  chosen  a  different 
model,  and  her  impulses  and  inspirations 
are  all  in  the  line  of  virtue  and  on  the 
bright  highlands  of  real  "sweetness 
and  light."  This  volume  and  its  com- 
panion series  should  be  welcomed  by 
every  mother  in  every  home. 

The  Argument  for  Christianity.     By 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer,  D.  D.    American 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  publishers. 
Philadelphia.     Price  $2. 
In  these  days  of  infidelity  and  indiffer- 
ence  to   Christian    truths,   works    setting 
forth  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  ineffably 
superior  to    all    other    forms    of   religion 
must  prove   very  valuable   and   salutary, 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  pre- 
sented with  logic,  learning  and  skill. 

The  contents  of  the  chapters  will  give 
some  idea  as  to  the  scope  of  the  book : 
Christianity  and  its  Argument ;  The  Argu- 
ment from  History ;  The  Argument  from 
Christ ;  from  Testimony  ;  from  Miracles  ; 
from  Prophecy ;  from  Humanity;  from 
Achievement ;  from  Concession ;  and 
Comparison — these    are    the   headings   of 
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the  chapters  in  which  the  discussion  is 
embodied. 

One  of  the  most  opportune  and  impress- 
ive of  these  chapters  is  that  devoted 
specially  to  "Concession  and  Compari- 
son." We  hear  a  good  deal  in  these  days 
about  "one  religion  being  as  good  as 
another,"  and  there  is  a  fashionable  fad 
on  the  subject  of  Buddhism,  largely 
begotten  of  Max  Muller's  philosophical 
essays  and  Edwin  Arnold's  poem  "The 
Light  of  Asia."  Dr.  Lorimer  explodes 
these  ideas,  and  if  any  man  or  woman  be 
bitten  by  the  Oriental  snake,  this  chapter 
will  prove  an  antidote. 

Great  research  and  a  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion characterize  this  volume,  along  with 
a  superior  style  that  never  flags. 

The  publishers  have  produced  this  work 
in  a  very  handsome  and  substantial  man- 
ner, worthy  of  the  printing  and  bookbind- 
ing art. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  grow- 
ing list  of  periodicals  is  The  Magazine  of 
Travel,  the  first  number  of  which  was 
issued  in  January.  The  announcement  of 
a  great  discovery  or  invention  often  pro- 
vokes the  inquiry,  "why  wasn't  it  thought 
of  sooner?"  The  thing  seems  so  simple, 
and  the  need  of  it  is  now  so  plain,  that  we 
wonder  why  the  world  waited  so  long  for 
it.  This  is  the  first  impression  created 
by  The  Magazine  of  Travel.  It  seems  now 
remarkable  that  in  this  age  of  specializa- 
tion nobody  has  hitherto  started  a  maga- 
zine devoted  specifically  to  travel.  The 
new  periodical  has  an  ample  and  unoccu- 
pied field,  and  the  first  number  leads  us  to 
hope  for  great  things  from  it. 

"Two  Years  in  an  Architect's  Office"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  book  issued  by  A.  L. 
Chatterton  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  has 
over  200  pages  and  about  320  illustrations. 
The  book  covers  all  classes  of  country  and 
suburban  work,  and  plans  for  houses  rang- 
ing in  cost  from  $400  to  $3500.  The  illus- 
trations are  fine  examples  of  line  and  half- 
tone work,  giving  a  good  idea  of  the 
details.  The  styles  represented  are  the 
New  England,  Dutch  and  Southern  Colo- 
nial ;  also  the  Picturesque,  the  Eccentric, 
English,  Half-Timber  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury styles.  The  interiors  show  examples 
of  James  I,  Byzantine,  Louis  XV  and 
Louis XVI,  Colonial,  Chippendale,  Elizabe- 


than and  modern.  The  idea  in  publishing 
this  book  is.  to  furnish  intending  builders 
with  good  examples  of  the  styles  now  in 
vogue.  Anybody  who  is  going  to  build 
may  find  that  the  book  will  save  him  many 
times  its  cost,  besides  enabling  him  to 
make  his  house  much  more  comfortable 
and  convenient  and  elegant  than  he  would 
have  done  without  it. 

The  old  Atlantic  Monthly,  of  Boston, 
maintains  its  position  as  the  most  schol- 
arly of  all  the  magazines. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  South  and 
in  literature  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Southern  Magazine  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
which  suspended  publication  a  few  months 
ago,  has  been  revived.  The  January  num- 
ber, the  first  issued  by  the  new  manage- 
ment, gives  promise  of  a  literary  periodi- 
cal of  which  the  South  may  be  proud. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Old  Dominion  Line  is  becoming-  more  and 
more  a  favori  e  route  to  the  South.  The  splendid 
s'.eamers  of  this  line  are  provided  with  everything 
essential  to  comfort  at  sea,  and  those  who  have  taken 
this  route  have  found  the  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Old  Point,  Norfolk  or  Richmond  the  pleasantest  part 
of  their  journey  to  the  South. 

Messrs.  Samuel  W.  Goode  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
have  in  this  issue  an  advertisement  that  will  interest 
every  farmer  who  is  looking  to  the  South,  and  every 
real  estate  operator  whp  is  looking  for  property  suit- 
able for  colonization  purposes. 

The  volume  of  immigration  to  Southwest  Louisiana 
is  increasing  every  month.  Farmers  in  the  North  and 
West  can  hardly  beiieve  what  is  written  them  in 
praise  of  that  section  by  their  friends  and  neighbors 
who  have  settled  there;  but  as  the  truth  about  it  is 
becoming  known,  people  are  flocking  into  that  region 
as  fast  as  they  can  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  the 
North.  W.  W.  Duson  &  Bros.,  Crowley,  La.,  own 
and  control  103,000  or  more  acres  of  farm  land  in  this 
section.  They  will  be  glad  to  send  printed  matter, 
maps,  etc. 

One  of  the  localities  in  Florida  that  suffered  least 
in  the  freeze  of  December  and  that  of  February  was 
the  high  pine  and  lake  region  in  DeSoto  county.  The 
Pabor  Lake  Pineapple,  a  monthly  paper  published  at 
Pabor  Lake,  in  this  county,  by  Wm.  E  Pabor,  con- 
tains information  about  this  region,  and  the  publisher 
will  send  a  sample  copy  on  application. 

J.  C  McKennie,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  has  had  calls 
from  all  over  the  country  for  copies  of  his  interesting 
pamphlet  describing  that  section  of  Virginia.  He  has 
still  on  hand,  however,  a  large  number  of  copies,  and 
will  take  pleasure  in   sending  one   to  anybody  wh 
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■expects  to  move  South  and  has  not  3-et  decided  where 
to  settle. 

A  good  chance  to  get  land  free  in  one  of  the  most 
attractive  sections  of  the  South  is  offered  by  the 
Stuttgart  &  Arkansas  River  Railroad.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Growing  &  Colonizing  Co#) 
Bremen,  Ga.,  plants,  cultivates,  gathers  and  markets 
fruits  for  non-residents.  Purchasers  of  its  orchard 
and  vineyard  tracts  pay  small  sums  in  easy  instal- 
ments; the  company  relies  on  the  crops  for  the 
remainder.  Particulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 
Advertisement  on  another  page. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  on  Fernandina,  Fla., 
has  in  its  head  lines  this  suggestive  and  taking 
phrase  :  "The  Home  of  All  That  is  Good  to  Eat." 
There  is  a  good  deal  more  in  that  than  would  at  first 
appear.  The  wide  variety  of  food  products,  their 
abundance  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
procured  make  it  possible  to  live  comfortably  in  this 
locality  even  when  times  are  hard.  Fish  and  oysters 
from  the  water,  and  game  of  all  sorts  from  the  woods 
and  fields  may  be  had  in  unlimited  supply.  All 
vegetables  and  fruits  yield  ready  and  abundant  crops, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  had  fresh  every  week  in 
the  year.  Oranges,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  figs, 
grapes  strawberries  and  all  vegetables  not  only 
furnish  food,  but  are  money-making  crops.  Truck 
farming  is  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  tlrs 
region.  Fernandina  has  a  delightful  and  healthful 
climate.  The  ocean  breezes  make  it  comfortable  in 
summer,  and  the  proximity  of  the  gulf  stream  ensures 
a  mild  temperature  in  winter.  Any  specific  informa- 
tion desired  about  Fernandina  and  the  surrounding 
country  may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Fernandina 
Development  Co.,  Fernandina,  Fla. 

Mr.  C  E.  Buek,  Richmond,  Va.,  has  an  advertise- 
ment in  this  number  of  the  Southern  States  that 
will  interest  alike  farmers,  cotton  manufacturers  and 
real  estate  operators.  The  property  he  advertises  is 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Georgia,  a  region  famous 
for  its  splendid  farming  capabilities. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilkes,  Florida  land  commissioner, 
with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  knows  a  good 
thing  when  he  finds  it  His  recent  advertisements  in 
the  Southern  States  have  brought  him  so  many 
customers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  he  sends 
in  another  for  this  issue. 

W.  P.  Jones,  Fairburn,  Ga.,  has  a  fine  Georgia 
farm  for  sale. 

A  tract  of  land  in  North  Carolina  containing  2300 
acres  (1800  acres  heavily  timbered  with  valuable  hard- 
wood) is  advertised  in  "Southern  Lands  for  Sale." 

Information  about  rice  plantations  and  timber  and 
farm  lands  in  South  Carolina  may  be  had  from  the 
Exchange  Banking  &  Trust  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
which  has  large  areas  of  such  lands  for  sale.  Real 
estate  dealers  looking  for  large  tracts  for  colonizing 
are  advised  to  correspond  with  this  company. 

Two  parishes  (counties)  in  Louisiana  are  called 
West  Feliciana  and  East  Feliciana.  The  name  means 
"happy  land,"  which  Mr.  J  Burruss  McGehee,  of 
Laurel  Hill,   La.,   says   in  an   advertisement  in   this 


issue,  is  a  very  appropriate  and  well-chosen  charac- 
terization of  this  region,  blessed  with  all  conditions 
necessary  to  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  State  Immigration  Committee  for  Mississippi, 
of  which  George  W.  Carlisle,  Jackson,  Miss.,  is 
secretary,  will  issue  a  hand  book  of  the  State,  with 
map  and  general  description  of  agricultural,  mineral 
and  timber  resources. 

The  Texas  Sandwich,  Dallas,  says:  "There  are  no 
more  active  persistent  advocates  of  Southern  indus- 
tries than  the  Manufacturers'  Record  and  Southern 
States,  both  published  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Every 
issue  of  each  of  these  publications  teems  with  facts 
and  information  concerning  the  South,  its  resources, 
capabilities,  people,  etc.,  which  are  interesting,  not 
onby  to  readers  in  the  old  States,  but  to  Texans  who 
care  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  their  own 
State." 

Among  the  large  holders  of  rice  lands  in  Eastern 
Texas,  Messrs.  O'Brien,  Bordages  &  O'Brien,  of 
Beaumont,  control  thousands  of  acres.  Mr.  Bordages, 
who  operates  the  lands  for  this  firm,  is  well  posted 
regarding  Jefferson  and  Liberty  county  lands,  as  well 
as  other  farm  properties  in  that  section.  All  of  the 
members  of  this  firm  are  well  known  citizens 
of  Beaumont,  and  any  readers  of  their  card,  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Southern  States, 
may  be  assured  of  getting  truthful  information 
regarding  lands. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Gate  City  Chronicle  of  San- 
ford,  Florida,  contained  an  interesting  and  con- 
vincing article  by  Dr.  Ira  W.  Porter,  city  physician, 
written  in  support  of  the  claim  that  "Sanford,  with 
its  minimum  population  of  2000,  is  the  cleanest  and 
healthiest  city  of  its  size  in  the  State."  The  article 
sets  forth  that,  "situated  on  a  gradually-sloping  bank 
on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Monroe,  with  orange  and 
pine  land  east,  south  and  west,  it  is  well  protected 
from  sudden  and  severe  changes  of  temperature  and 
the  ravages  of  high  winds.  The  maximum  tempera- 
ture for  the  last  year  was  81  degrees,  the  minimum 
57  degrees." 

The  firm  of  Broocks  &  Polk,  of  Beaumont,  Texas, 
are  offering  some  choice  tracts  of  rice  and  general 
farming  properties  in  the  counties  tributary  to  that 
city.  Among  them  are  some  valuable  truck  and  fruit 
lands,  rice  lands  and  timber  properties. 

The  Republican,  of  Jacksonville,  Alabama,  in  its 
issue  of  January  26,  contained  a  review  of  the  agricul- 
tural resources  and  advantages  of  the  surrounding 
country.  One  of  the  finest  herds  of  Jerseys  in  the 
South  is  in  Calhoun  county  near  Jacksonville. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Haile,  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Central 
Railway  of  Georgia,  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  shortly  issue 
a  pamphlet  describing  the  country  tributary  to  the 
road  and  containing  a  list  of  farms  for  sale. 

Mr.  L.  Miller,  Orange,  Texas,  is  the  owner  of 
valuable  rice  lands  in  that  section,  which  he  is  plac- 
ing upon  the  market  at  a  low  fignre.  He  is  one  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Orange,  the  owner  of  a  large 
general  store  and  proprietor  of  the  Miller  Shingle 
Mills,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  who  are  now 
seeking  to  attract  immigration  to  Eastern  Texas. 
Mr.    Miller  recently  said    to    a    Southern   State 
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representative,  "Orange  needs  immigration;  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
a  man  can  come  to  this  country  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  and  get  rich  in  a  few  years.  We  are  going  to 
make  a  move  for  immigration,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  stop  until  we  get  the  tide  started  in  this  direction. 
If  necessary,  I  will  sell  my  lands  at  a  sacrifice  to  get 
new  people  into  our  country." 

Messrs.  Griffith,  Turner  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  are 
sending  out  their  1895  catalogue  of  farm  and  garden 
supplies.     Every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  copy. 

The  people  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  have,  until 
recently,  paid  but  little  attention  to  placing  their 
agricultural  lands  upon  the  market,  but  within  the 
past  few  months  a  number  of  Iowa  and  Kansas 
settlers  have  purchased  rice  and  garden  truck  lands 
in  Jefferson  and  Liberty  counties,  and  given  an 
impetus  to  this  section  of  Southeast  Texas.  Rice 
does  exceedingly  well  in  the  lands  adjacent  to  Beau- 
mont, and  fruit  and  garden  truck  farming  is  also 
profitable.  The  great  lumber  interests  of  Beaumont 
have  overshadowed  to  some  extent  the  farming  advan- 
tages near  the  city,  but  many  inquiries  are  now  being 
received  about  farming  lands. 

The  Kentucky  Bureau  of  Information  and  Immi- 
gration, Louisville,  Ky.,  has  issued  in  an  eight-page 
pamphlet  a  condensed  description  of  Kentucky. 

Messrs  T.  W  Wood  &  Sons,  seed  growers  and 
merchants,  Richmond,  have  published  the  1895  edition 
of  their  "Descriptive  Catalogue  of  High-Grade  Seeds 
and  Guide  for  the  Farm  and  Garden." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ward,  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  engaged 
in  the  land  business  there,  is  also  proprietor  of  a  fine 
rice  farm  near  that  city.  Mr.  Ward  came  to  Texas  a 
few  years  ago  from  Dakota,  and  liked  the  country  so 
well  that  he  settled  there  and.  is  now  working  to 
brins:  his  old  fr.ends  and  neighbors  into  the  State  of 
Texas.  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  land  agents  in 
Beaumont,  and  is  doing  much  for  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  State  in  his  work  of  bringing  Western  people 
into  the  section. 

J.  Walter  Hosier,  Suffolk,  Va.,  has  for  sale  a 
long  list  of  farms  in  the  great  tidewater  farming  sec- 
tion of  Virginia. 

There  are  some  very  rich  lands  surrounding 
Orange,  Texas,  which  will  attract  Western  immigra- 
tion as  soon  as  they  become  better  known.  Orange 
is  charmingly  located  on  the  beautiful  Sabine  river, 
the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and 
a  stream  half  tropical  in  its  rich  picturesqueness  and 
coloring  of  foliage.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  Orange,  and  its  breezes  are  always  felt. 
The  city  is  iikely  to  be  an  important  fresh  water  port 
and  the  adjacent  '  country  will  be  filled  with 
garden  truck  and  fruit  farms.  It  was  stated  to  a 
Southern  States  correspondent  that  three  crops  of 
Irish  potatoes  could  be  grown  there  in  a 
year,  and  other  crops,  particularly  garden  truck, 
produce  wonderfully.  Oranges  and  semi-tropical 
fruits  thrive,  and  rice  can  also  be  cultivated  with 
profit.  A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  build  a  number  of 
first-class  roads  for  miles  in  all  directions  from 
Orange,  and  to  open  the  lands  now  lying  idle  to 
immigrants  and  homeseekers.     The  people  of  Orange  v  > 


are  taking  the  most  active  steps  to  attract  immigra- 
tion, and  are  offering  inducements  in  cheap  lands  to 
those  coming  first.  A  recent  meeting  was  called  by 
the  leading  merchants  and  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  ways  of  letting  the  world  know  what  can 
be  grown  in  that  section,  and  various  methods  will  be 
put  into  effect  to  attract  new  settlers.  The  Southern 
States  representative  who  recently  visited  Orange, 
says  that  the  country  is  beautiful,  the  crops  bear  a 
look  of  plenty,  the  people  are  wide-awake  and  intelli- 
gent, and  that  the  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
immigration.  The  people  will  welcome  the  newcomer 
and  extend  every  courtesy  and  hospitality  in  showing 
him  their  country. 

The  International  Homestead  Co.,  Potter  Building, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  be  glad  to  send  to  all  who  are 
thinking  of  moving  South,  pamphlets,  maps,  &c.j, 
with  information  about  the  colonies  it  is  establishing 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  company  has  an  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue. 

The  Attakapas  Land  &  Investment  Co.,  Rayne, 
Ala.,  has  in  this  issue  an  advertisement  of  a  splendid 
plantation  for  sale.  The  company  is  handling  farm, 
orchard  and  garden  lands  in  the  now|famous  section  of 
Southwest  Louisiana.  Hundreds  of  Northern  farmers 
have  within  the  last  few  years  bought  farms  in  this 
section,  and  made  enough  in  one  or  two  years  from 
rice  growing  to  pay  for  them.  The  cultivation  of 
rice  in  this  upland  prairie  country  is  a  very  simple 
matter,  and  with  irrigation  a  crop  failure  may  be 
said  to  be  an  impossibility.  Water  is  abundant  and 
irrigation  very  inexpensive.  Fortunately,  however, 
rice  is  not  the  only  crop  that  can  be  grown  with  great 
profit.  This  is  also  in  the  sugar-cane  belt.  Corn,  oats 
and  other  cereals  yield  large  returns.  Fruit  trees 
grow  rapidly  and  begin  to  bear  at  a  very  early  age. 
Vegetables  may  be  had  fresh  every  month  in  the 
year.  Altogether  it  is  a  section  of  wonderful 
capabilities. 

A  fine  property  for  subdivision  into  small  farms 
or  cultivation  as  a  whole  is  offered  by  J.  H.  Chambers 
Oswicheee,  Ala. 

The  effects  of  the  freeze  in  Florida  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Information  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage  may  be  had  from  the  L.  R.  Benjamin 
Investment  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  will  send, 
also,  on  request,  printed  matter  about  Florida  fruit 
and  garden  lands. 

Since  the  publication  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Southern  States  of  an  article  on  the  profits  of 
pecan  culture,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  inquiry 
as  to  whe  e  the  best  pecans  for  seed  or  young  trees 
for  transplanting  could  be  had.  In  this  issue  the 
Carolina  Seed  &  Pecan  Co.,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C,  advertises 
that  it  has  toth  the  seed  and  young  trees  for  sale. 
The  company  will  send  on  application  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  "Modern  Pecan  Culture."  It  is  an  indus- 
try that  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Gaut,  Houston,  Tex.,  has  published  a 
folder  entitled  "The  Gulf  Coast  Country."  Copies 
may  be  had  free. 

Texas  farm  and  fruit  lands  are  advancing  in  value. 
Messrs.  Cash  &  Luckel,  Houston,  Tex.,  advertise 
that  they  can  still  sell  land  equal  to  the  best  in  the 

rid  at  #5  an  acre  and  upwards. 
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